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PREFACE. 


The present work is intended as a sequel and supplement 
to my History of Greece. It describes a portion of Hellenic 
philosophy : it dwells upon eminent individuals, enquiring, 
theorising, reasoning, confuting, &c., as contrasted with those 
collective political and social manifestations which form the 
matter of history, and which the modem writer gathers from 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. 

Both Sokrates and Plato, indeed, are interesting characters 
in history as well as in philosophy. Under the former aspect, 
they were described by me in my former work as copiously 
as its general purpose would allow. But it is impossible to do 
justice to either of them— above all, to Plato, with his extreme 
variety and abundance — except in a book of which philosophy 
is the principal subject, and history only the accessory. 

The names of Plato and Aristotle tower above all others 
in Grecian philosophy. Many compositions from both have 
been preserved, though only a small proportion of the total 
number left by Aristotle. Such preservation must be 
accounted highly fortunate, when we read in Diogenes 
Laertius apd others, the long list of works on various topics 
of philosophy, now irrecoverably lost, and known by little 
except their titles. Respecting a few of them, indeed, we 
obtain some partial indications from fragmentary extracts 
and comments of later critics. But none of these once cele- 
brated philosophers, except Plato and Aristotle, can be fairly 
appreciated upon evidence furnished by themselves. The 
Platonic dialogues, besides the extraordinary genius which 
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they display as compositions, bear thus an increased price 
(like the Sibylline books) as the scanty remnants of a lost 
philosophical literature, once immense and diversified. 

Under these two points of view, I trust that the copious 
analysis and commentary bestowed upon them in the present 
work will not be considered as unnecessarily lengthened. 
I maintain, full and undiminished, the catalogue of Plato’s 
works as it was inherited from antiquity and recognised by 
all critics before the commencement of the present century. 
Yet since several subsequent critics have contested the canon, 
and set aside as spurious many of the dialogues contained in 
it, — I have devoted a chapter to this question, and to the 
vindication of the views on which I have proceeded. 

The title of these volumes will sufficiently indicate that 
I intend to describe, as far as evidence permits, the condition 
of Hellenic philosophy at Athens during the half century 
immediately following the death of Sokrates in 399 b.c. 
My first two chapters do indeed furnish a brief sketch of 
Pre-Sokratic philosophy : but I profess to take my departure 
from Sokrates himself, and these chapters are inserted mainly 
in order that the theories by which he found himself sur- 
rounded may not be altogether unknown. Both here, and in 
the sixty-ninth chapter of my History, I have done my best 
to throw light on the impressive and eccentric personality 
of Sokrates : a character original and unique, to whose pe- 
culiar mode of working on other minds I scarcely know a 
parallel in history. He was the generator, indirectly and 
through others, of a new and abundant crop of compositions 
— the “ Sokratic dialogues : ” composed by many different 
authors, among whom Plato stands out as unquestionable 
coryphaeus, yet amidst other names well deserving respectful 
mention as seconds, companions, or opponents. 

It is these Sokratic dialogues, and the various companions of 
Sokrates from whom they proceeded, that the present work is 
intended to exhibit. They form the dramatic manifestation 
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of Hellenic philosophy — as contrasted with the formal and 
systematising, afterwards prominent in Aristotle. 

But the dialogue is a process containing commonly a 
large intermixture, often a preponderance, of the negative 
vein : which was more abundant and powerful in Sokrates 
than in any one. In discussing the Platonic dialogues, I 
have brought this negative vein into the foreground. It 
reposes upon a view of the function and value of philo- 
sophy which is less dwelt upon than it ought to be, and for 
which I here briefly prepare the reader. 

Philosophy is, or aims at becoming, reasoned truth: an 
aggregate of matters believed or disbelieved after conscious 
process of examination gone through by the mind, and 
capable of being explained to others: the beliefs being 
either primary, knowingly assumed as self-evident — or con- 
clusions resting upon them, after comparison of all relevant 
reasons favourable and unfavourable. “ Philosophia ” (in the 
words of Cicero), “ ex rationum collatione consistit.” This is 
not the form in which beliefs or disbeliefs exist with ordinary 
minds : there has been no conscious examination — there is 
no capacity of explaining to others — there is no distinct set> 
ting out of primary truths assumed — nor have any pains been 
taken to look out for the relevant reasons on both sides, and 
weigh them impartially. Yet the beliefs nevertheless exist 
as established facts generated by traditional or other au- 
thority. They are sincere and often earnest, governing men’s 
declarations and conduct. They represent a cause in which 
sentence has been pronounced, or a rule made absolute, 
without having previously heard the pleadings . 11 

Now it is the purpose of the philosopher, first to bring 
this omission of the pleadings into conscious notice — next to 
discover, evolve, and bring under hearing the matters omitted, 

a Napol&ra, qui de temps en temps, neuf Thermidor. “ (Test un proces 
au milieu de sa fortune et de sa puis- jug# et non plaid#,*' repondait Camba- 
sauce, songeait k Robespierre et k ceres, a vec la finesse d’uujurisoonsulte 
sa triste Un — interrogeait un jour son courtisan,~(Hippolyte Carnot— Notice 
archi-chancelier Cambacerfcs sur le sur Barfere, p. 109 ; Paris, 1842.) 
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as far as they suggest themselves to his individual reason. He 
claims for himself, and he ought to claim for all others alike, 
the right of calling for proof where others believe without 
proof— of rejecting the received doctrines, if upon examination 
the proof given appears to his mind unsound or insufficient 
— and of enforcing instead of them any others which impress 
themselves upon his mind as true. But the truth which he 
tenders for acceptance must of necessity be reasoned truth ; 
supported by proofs, defended by adequate replies against 
preconsidered objections from others. Only hereby does it 
properly belong to the history of philosophy : hardly even 
hereby has any such novelty a chance of being fairly 
weighed and appreciated. 

When we thus advert to the vocation of philosophy, we 
see that (to use the phrase of an acute modem author b ) 
it is by necessity polemical: the assertion of independent 
reason by individual reasoners, who dissent from the unrea- 
soning belief which reigns authoritative in the social atmo- 
sphere around them, and who recognise no correction or 

b Professor Ferrier, in his instruc- | philosophy is the attainment of truth 
tive volume, ‘ The Institutes of Meta- j by the way of reason. That is its de- 
physic,* has some valuable remarks finition. A system therefore which 
on the scope and purpose of Philo- reaches the truth but not by the way 
sophy. I transcribe some of them, in of reason, is not philosophy at all, 
abridgment. and has therefore no scientific worth. 

(Sections 1-8)—“ A system of phi- Again, an unreasoned philosophy, even 
losophy is bound by two main re- though true, carries no guarantee of 
quisitions : it ought to be true— and its truth. It may be true, but it can- 
it ought to be reasoned. Philo- not be certain. On the other hand, 
sophy, in its ideal perfection, is a body a system, which is reasoned without 
of reasoned truth. Of these obliga- being true, has always some value, 
tions, the latter is the more stringent. It creates reason by exercising it. It 
It is more proper that philosophy is employing the proper means to reach 
should be reasoned, than that it should truth, though it may fail to reach 
be true; because, while truth may it.” (Sections 38-41) — “The student 
perhaps be unattainable by man, to will find that the system here sub- 
reason is certainly his province and mitted to his attention is of a very 
within his power. ... A system is of polemical character. Why ? Because 
the highest value only when it em- philosophy exists only to correct the 
braces both these requisitions — that inadvertencies of man’s ordinary think- 
is, when it is both true, and reasoned, ing. She has no other mission to fulfil. 
But a system which is reasoned with- If man naturally thinks aright, he 
out being true, is always of higher need not be taught to think aright, 
value than a system which is true If he is already in possession of the 
without being reasoned. The latter truth, he does not require to be put 
kind of system is of no value ; because in possession of it The occupation of 
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refutation except from the counter-reason of others. We 
see besides, that these dissenters from the public will 
also be, probably, more or less dissenters from each other. 
The process of philosophy may be differently performed by 
two enquirers equally free and sincere, even of the same age 
and country : and it is sure to be differently performed, if 
they belong to ages and countries widely apart. It is essen- 
tially relative to the individual reasoning mind, and to the 
medium by which the reasoner is surrounded. Philosophy 
herself has everything to gain by such dissent; for it is 
only thereby that the weak and defective points of each 
point of view are likely to be exposed. If unanimity is not 
attained, at least each of the dissentients will better under- 
stand what he rejects as well as what he adopts. 

The number of individual intellects, independent, inqui- 
sitive, and acute, is always rare everywhere ; but was com- 
paratively less rare in these ages of Greece. The first topic, 
on which such intellects broke loose from the common con- 
sciousness of the world around them, and struck out new points 
of view for themselves, was in reference to the Kosmos or 
the Universe. The received belief, of a multitude of unseen 
divine persons bringing about by volitions all the different 
phenomena of nature, became unsatisfactory to men like 
Thales, Anaximander, Parmenides, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras. 
Each of these volunteers, following his own independent 

philosophy is gone : her office is super- justification of the existence of philo- 
fluous. Therefore philosophy assumes 6ophy. The circumstance that philc- 
and must assume that man does not sophy exists only to put right the 
naturally think aright, but must be oversights of common thinking— ren- 
taught to do so: that truth does not ders her polemical not by choice, but by 
come to him spontaneously, but must necessity. She is controversial as the 
be brought to him by his own ex- very tenure and condition of her exist- 
ertions. If man does not naturally ence: for how can she correct the slips 
think aright, he must think, we shall of common opinion, the oversights of 
not say wrongly (for that implies mal- natural thinking, except by contrc- 
ice prepense) but inadvertently: the verting them?” 
native occupant of his mind must be, Professor Ferrier deserves highcom- 

we shall not say falsehood (for that mendation for the care taken in this 
too implies malice prepense*) but error, volume to 6et out clearly Proposition 
The original dowry then of universal and Counter-Proposition : the thesis 
man is inadvertency and error. This which he impugns, as well as that 
assumption is the ground and only which he sustains. 
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inspirations, struck out a new hypothesis, and endeavoured 
to commend it to others with more or less of sustaining 
reason. There appears to have been little of negation or 
refutation in their procedure. None of them tried to dis- 
prove the received point of view, or to throw its supporters 
upon their defence. Each of them unfolded his own hypo- 
thesis, or his own version of affirmative reasoned truth, for 
the adoption of those with whom it might find favour. 

The dialectic age had not yet arrived. When it did 
arrive, with Sokrates as its principal champion, the topics 
of philosophy were altered, and its process revolutionised. 
We have often heard repeated the Ciceronian dictum — that 
Sokrates brought philosophy down from the heavens to the 
earth: from the distant, abstruse, and complicated phenomena 
of the Kosmos — in respect to which he adhered to the vulgar 
point of view, and even disapproved any enquiries tending 
to rationalise it — to the familiar business of man, and the 
common. generalities of ethics and politics. But what has 
been less observed about Sokrates, though not less true, is, 
that along with this change of topics he introduced a com- 
plete revolution in method. He placed the negative in the 
front of his procedure; giving to it a point, an emphasis, 
a substantive value, which no one had done before. His 
peculiar gift was that of cross-examination, or the application 
of his Elenchus to discriminate pretended from real know- 
ledge. He found men full of confident beliefs on these 
ethical and political topics — affirming with words which they 
had never troubled themselves to define — and persuaded that 
they required no further teaching: yet at the same time 
unable to give clear or consistent answers to his questions, 
and shown by this convincing test to be destitute of real 
knowledge. Declaring this false persuasion of knowledge, or 
confident unreasoned belief, to be universal, he undertook 
as the mission of his life to expose it : and he proclaimed 
that until the mind was disabused thereof and made pain- 
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ftdly conscious of ignorance, no affirmative reasoned truth 
could be presented with any chance of success. 

Such are the peculiar features of the Sokratic dialogue, 
exemplified in the compositions here reviewed. I do not 
mean that Sokrates always talked so; but that such was 
the marked peculiarity which distinguished his talking from 
that of others. It is philosophy, or reasoned truth, ap- 
proached in the most polemical manner; operative at first 
only to discredit the natural, unreasoned intellectual growths 
of the ordinary mind, and to generate a painful consciousness 
of ignorance. I say this here, and I shall often say it again 
throughout these volumes. It is absolutely indispensable to 
the understanding of the Platonic dialogues; one half of 
which must appear unmeaning, unless construed with refer- 
ence to this separate function and value of negative dialectic. 
Whether readers may themselves agree in such estimation 
of negative dialectic, is another question : but they must 
keep it in mind as the governing sentiment of Plato during 
much of his life, and of Sokrates throughout the whole of 
life: as being moreover one main cause of that antipathy 
which Sokrates inspired to many respectable orthodox con- 
temporaries. I have thought it right to take constant ac- 
count of this orthodox sentiment among the ordinary public, 
as the perpetual drag-chain, even when its force is not abso- 
lutely repressive, upon free speculation. 

Proceeding upon this general view, I have interpreted the 
numerous negative dialogues in Plato as being really nega- 
tive and nothing beyond. I have not presumed, still less 
tried to divine, an ulterior affirmative beyond what the text 
reveals — neither arcana coelestia , like Proklus and Ficinus,® 
nor any other arcanum of terrestrial character. While giving 

o F. A. Wolf, Vorrede, Plato, Sym- coelestia : und da ©r si© in seinem 
pos.jp. vi. Kopfe mitbrachte, so konnte es ihm 

“ Ficinus suchte, wie er sich in der nicnt sauer werden, etwas zu finden, 
Zneignungsschrift seiner Version aus- was freilich jedem andern verborgen - 
driickt, im Platon allenthalben arcana bleiben muss.” 
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such an analysis of each dialogue as my space permitted and 
as will enable the reader to comprehend its general scope 
and peculiarities — I have studied each as it stands written, 
and have rarely ascribed to Plato any purpose exceeding 
what he himself intimates. Where I find difficulties forcibly 
dwelt upon without any solution, I imagine, not that he had 
a good solution kept back in his closet, but that he had 
failed in finding one : that he thought it useful, as a portion 
of the total process necessary for finding and authenticating 
reasoned truth, both to work out these unsolved difficulties 
for himself, and to force them impressively upon the atten- 
tion of others. d 

Moreover, I deal with each dialogue as a separate compo- 
sition. Each represents the intellectual scope and impulse 
of a peculiar moment, which may or may not be in harmony 
with the rest. Plato would have protested not less earnestly 
than Cicero, e against those who sought to foreclose debate, in 
the grave and arduous struggles for searching out reasoned 
truth — and to bind down the free inspirations of his intellect 

d A striking passage from Bentbam : promptitude and consistency, all the 
illustrates very well both the Sokratic questions of a Sokratic cross-examiner 
and the Platonic point of view. (Prin- — and toadminister effectively the like 
ciples of Morals and Legislation, vol. , cross-examination yourself, for the pur- 
ii. ch. x\i. p. 57, ed. 1823.) pose of testing others. *0\us tie errj - 

“ Gross ignorance descries no diffi- j /uetoy rov eiddros rb 8tW<r£a< tiitiaoKuv 
culties. Imperfect knowledge finds 1 t<rnv. (Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 981, 
them out and struggles with them. It j b. 8.) 

must be perfect knowledge that over- j Perfect knowledge, corresponding 
comes them.” to this definition, will not be found 

Of the three different mental con- manifested in Plato. Instead of it; we 
ditions here described, the first is that note in his latter years the law giver’s 
against which Sokrates made war, i.e. assumed infallibility, 
real ignorance, and false persuasion of 0 Cicero, Tusc. liisp. v. 11, 33. 

knowledge, which therefore descries The collocutor remarks, that what 

no difficulties. Cicero says is inconsistent with what 

The second, or imperfect knowledge j he (Cicero) had written in the fourth 
struggling with difficulties, is repre- j book De Finibus. To which Cicero 
sented by the Platonic negative dia- replies : — 

logues. “ Tu quidem tabellis obsignatis agis 

The third — or perfect knowledge mecum, et testificaris, quid dixerim 
victorious over difficulties — will be aliquando aut ecripseiim. Cum uliis 
found in the following pages marked i6to modo, qui legibus impositis dis- 
by the character hvvaoQcu \6yov putant. Nos in diem vivimus: quod- 
tiMvai Kcd You do not pos- cunque nostros animos probabilitate 

sess “ perfect knowledge,” until you percussit, id dicimus : itaque soli 
axe able to answer, with unfaltering ! sumus liberi 
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in one dialogue, by appealing to sentence already pronounced 
in another preceding. Of two inconsistent trains of reason- 
ing, both cannot indeed be true — but both are often useful 
to be known and studied: and the philosopher, who pro- 
fesses to master the theory of his subject, ought not to be a 
stranger to either. All minds athirst for reasoned truth will 
be greatly aided in forming their opinions by the number 
of points which Plato suggests, though they find little which 
he himself settles for them finally. 

There have been various critics, who, on perceiving incon- 
sistencies in Plato, either force them into harmony by a 
subtle exegesis, or discard one of them as spurious. 1 I have 
not followed either course. I recognise such inconsistencies, 
when found, as facts — and even as very interesting facts — in 
his philosophical character. To the marked contradiction in 
the spirit of the Leges, as compared with the earlier Platonic 
compositions, I have called special attention. Plato has been 
called by Plutarch a mixture of Sokrates with Lykurgus. 
The two elements are in reality opposite, predominant at 
different times : Plato begins his career with the confessed 
ignorance and philosophical negative of Sokrates : he closes 
it with the peremptory, dictatorial affirmative of Lykurgus. 

To Xenophon, who belongs only in part to my present 
work, and whose character presents an interesting contrast 
with Plato, I have devoted a separate chapter. To the other 
less celebrated Sokratic Companions also, I have endeavoured 


* Sinoe the publication of the first 
edition of this work, there have ap- 
peared valuable commentaries on the 
philosophy of the late Sir William 
Hamilton, by Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
and Mr. Stirling and others. They 
have exposed inconsistencies, both 
grave and numerous, in some parts 
of Sir William Hamilton’s writings as 
compared with others. But no one 
has dreamt of drawing an inference 
from this fact, that one or other of 
the inconsistent trains of reasoning 


must be spurious, falsely ascribed to 
Sir William Hamilton. 

Now in the case of Plato, this same 
fact of inconsistency is accepted by 
nearly all his commentators as a 
sound basis for the inference that 
both the inconsistent treatises cannot 
be genuine: though the dramatic 
character of Plato’s writings makes 
inconsistencies much more easily sup- 
posable than in dogmatic treatises 
such as those of Hamilton. 
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to do justice, as far as the scanty means of knowledge permit : 
to them, especially, because they have generally been miscon- 
ceived and unduly depreciated. 

The present volumes, however, contain only one half of the 
speculative activity of Hellas during the fourth century b.c. 
The second half, in which Aristotle is the hero, remains still 
wanting. If my health and energies continue, I hope one 
day to be able to supply this want : and thus to complete 
from my own point of view, the history, speculative as well 
as active, of the Hellenic race, down to the date which I pre- 
scribed to myself in the Preface of my History near twenty 
years ago. 

The philosophy of the fourth century b.c. is peculiarly 
valuable and interesting, not merely from its intrinsic specu- 
lative worth — from the originality and grandeur of its two 
principal heroes — from its coincidence with the full display 
of dramatic, rhetorical, artistic genius — but also from a fourth 
reason not unimportant — because it is purely Hellenic ; pre- 
ceding the development of Alexandria, and the amalgama- 
tion of Oriental veins of thought with the inspirations of the 
Academy or the Lyceum. The Orontes& and the Jordan 
had not yet begun to flow westward, and to impart their own 
colour to the waters of Attica and Latium. Not merely 
the real world, but also the ideal world, present to the minds 
of Plato and Aristotle, were purely Hellenic. Even during 
the century immediately following, this had ceased to be 
fully true in respect to the philosophers of Athens : and it 
became less and less true with each succeeding century. 
New foreign centres of rhetoric and literature — Asiatic and 
Alexandrian Hellenism — were fostered into importance by 
regal encouragement. Plato and Aristotle are thus the 
special representatives of genuine Hellenic philosophy. The 
remarkable intellectual ascendancy acquired by them in 

t Juvenal iii. 62 : — 

•* Jampridem Syras in Tiberim defluxit Orontes,” fcc. 
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their own day, and maintained over succeeding centuries, was 
one main reason why the Hellenic vein was enabled so long 
to maintain itself, though in impoverished condition, against 
adverse influences from the East, ever increasing in force. 
Plato and Aristotle outlasted all their Pagan successors — 
successors at once less purely Hellenic and less highly gifted. 
And when Saint Jerome, near 750 years after the decease 
of Plato, commemorated with triumph the victory of unlet- 
tered Christians over the accomplishments and genius of 
Paganism — he illustrated the magnitude of the victory, by 
singling out Plato and Aristotle as the representatives of 
vanquished philosophy. 11 

h The passage is a remarkable one, dum loquimur, obrepit, quasi antiqu 
as marking both the effect produced per nebularasomniirecordamur. Quod 
on a Latin scholar by Hebrew studies, autem profecerim ex linguae illius in- 
and the neglect into which even the fatigabili studio, aliorumjudiciodere- 
greatest writers of classical antiquity linquo : ego quid in med ami 8 erim y 
had then fallen (about 400 a.d.). scio. ... Si quia eloquentiam quserit 

Hieronymus— Comment, in Epist. vel declamationibus delectatur, habet 
ad Galatas,iii. 5, p.486-487, ed.Venet. in utraque lingua, Demosthenem et 
1 769 : — Tullium,Polemonem et Quintilianum. 

“ Sed omnem sermonis elegantiam, Ecclesia Christi non de Academic et 
et Latini sermonis venustatem, stridor Lyceo, sed de vili plebecula congre- 

lectionis Hebraic® sordidavit. Nostis gata est Quotusquisque nunc 

enim et ipsae ” (i. e. Paula and Eusto- Aristotelem legit ? Quanti Platonis 
chium, to whom his letter is ad- vel libros novSre vel nomen? Vix in 
dressed) 44 quod plus quam quindecim angulis otiosieos senes recolunt. Rus- 
anni sunt, ex quo in manus meas nun- ticanos vero et piscatores nostros totus 
quam Tullius, nunquam Maro, nun- orbis loquitur, universus mundus 
quam Gentilium literarum quilibet sonat.” 

Auctor ascendit : et si quid forte inde, 
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know what it is, and think it a 
great misfortune: he does not 

know ib. 

Reliance of Sokrates on his own 
individual reason, whether agree- 
ing or disagreeing with others. . . 295 
Formidable efficacy of established 
public beliefs, generated without 
any ostensible author ib. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


General purpose of the Kri ton ... 297 
Subject of the dialogue— inter- 
locutors ib. 

Answer of Sokrates to the appeal 

made by Kriton 298 

He declares that the judgment of 
the general public is not worthy 
of trust: he appeals to the judg- 
ment of the one Expert, who is 
wise on the matter in debate ... ib. 
Principles laid down by Sokrates 
for determining the question 
with Kriton. Is the proceeding 
recommended just or unjust? 
Never in any case to act unjustly 299 
Sokrates admits that few will agree 
with him, and that most persons 
hold the opposite opinion : but 
he affirms that the point is car- 
dinal ib. 

Pleading supposed to be addressed 


by the Laws of Athens to So- 
krates, demanding from him 

implicit obedience 300 

Purpose of Plato in this pleading 
—to present the dispositions of 
Sokrates in a light different from 
that which the Apology had pre- 
sented— unqualified submission 

instead of defiance 301 

Harangue of Sokrates, delivered in 
the name of the Laws, would 
have been applauded by all the 
democratical patriots of Athens 302 
The harangue insists upon topics 
common to Sokrates with other 
citizens, overlooking the spe- 
cialties of his character 303 

Still Sokrates is represented as 
adopting the resolution to obey, 
from his own conviction ; by a 
reason which weighs with him, 
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but which would not weigh with to the emotions, but overlooks 

others 304 the ratiocinative difficulties, or 

The harangue is not a corollary supposes them to be solved ... 306 

from this Sokratic reason, but Incompetence of the general public 

represents feelings common or iStwrai— appeal to the profes- 

among Athenian citizens ib. sional Expert 307 

Emphatic declaration of the au- Procedure of Sokrates after this 
thority of individual reason and comparison has been declared- 

conscience, for the individual he does not name who the trust- 

himself ib. worthy Expert is 308 

The Kriton is rhetorical, not dia- Sokrates acts as the Expert him- 
lectical. Difference between self: he finds authority in his 

Rhetoric and Dialectic 305 own reason and conscience ... ib. 

The Kriton makes powerful appeal 


CHAPTER IX. 

Euthyphron. 

Situation supposed in the dialogue Such mistake frequent in dialectic 

— interlocutors 310 discussion 317 

Indictment by Meldtus against So- First general answer given by Eu- 
krates —Antipathy of the A the- thy phron— that which is pleas- 

nians towards those who spread ing to the Gods is holy. Corn- 

heretical opinions ib. ; mcnts of Sokrates thereon ... 318 

Euthyphron recounts that he is 1 To be loved by the Gods is not the 
prosecuting an indictment for essence of the Holy — they love 

murder against his own father — it because it is holy. In what 

Displeasure of his friends at the then does its essence consist ? 

proceeding 31 1 j Perplexity of Euthyphron ... 319 

Euthyphron expresses full confi- \ Sokrates suggests a new answer, 

dence that this step of his is j The Holy is one branch or va- 

both required and warranted by j riety of the Just. It is that 

piety or holiness. Sokrates asks | branch which concerns ministra- 

him — what is Holiness ? 312 < tion by men to the Gods 320 

Euthyphron alludes to tho punish- ! Ministration to the Gods ? How ? 

ment of Uranus by his son Kronus j To what purpose ? ib. 

and of Kronus by his son Zeus 313 Holiness— rectitude in sacrifice and 
Sokrates intimates his own hesita- prayer — right traffio between 

tion in believing these stories of men and the Gods 321 

discord among the Gods. Eu- This will not stand — the Gods gain 

thy phron declares his full belief nothing — they receive from men 

in them, as well as in many si- marks of honour and gratitude 

milar narratives, not in so much — they are pleased therewith 

circulation ib. — the Holy therefore must 

Bearing of this dialogue on the re- be that which is pleasing to the 

lative positions of Sokrates and Gods ib . 

the Athenian public 314 This is the same explanation which 

Dramatic moral set forth by Ari- was before declared insufficient, 

stophanes against Sokrates and A fresh explanation is required 

the freethinkers, is here retorted from Euthyphron. He breaks 

bv Plato against the orthodox off the dialogue 322 

champion 315 Sokratic spirit of the dialogue— 

Sequel of the dialogue— Euthy- confessed ignorance applying 

phron gives a particular example the Elenchus to false persuasion 

as the reply to a general question 317 of knowledge ib. 
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The questions always difficult, Gods— this is true, but is not its 

often impossible to answer. constituent essence .. 327 

Sokrates is unable to answer Views of the Xenophon tic Sokrates 

them, though he exposes the respecting the Holy — different 

bad answers of others 322 from those of the Platonic So- 

Objections of Theopompus to the krates — he disallows anycommon 

Platonic procedure 324 absolute general type of the Holy 

Objective view of Ethics, distin- — he recognises an indefinite 

guished by Sokrates from the variety of types, discordant and 

subjective tb. relative 328 

Subjective unanimity coincident The Holy a branch of the Just — 

with objective dissent 325 not tenable as a definition, but 

Cross-examination brought to useful as bringing to view the 

bear upon this mental condi- subordination of logical terms... 329 

tion by Sokrates — position of The Euthyphron represents Plato’s 

Sokrates and Plato in regard way of replying to the charge of 

to it 326 impiety, preferred by Mel§tus 

The Holy — it has an essential cha- against Sokrates — comparison 

racteristic — what is this ?— not with Xenophon’s way of reply- 

the fact that it is loved by the I ing tb. 

CHAPTER X. 

AlKIBIADES I. AND II. 

Situation supposed in the dialogue. 1 kibiades is goiDg to advise the 

Persons — Sokrates and Alki- j Athenians about what he does 

biades 331 not know himself 335 

Exorbitant hopes and political am- Answer farther amended. The 

bition of Alkibiades 332 Athenians do not generally de- 

Questions put by Sokrates, in re- bate about just or unjust — which 

ference to Alkibiades in his they consider plain to every one 

intended function as adviser of — but about expedient and inex- 

the Athenians. What does he pedient, which are not coinci- 

intend to advise them upon? dent with just and unjust. But 

What has he learnt, and what neither does Alkibiades know 

does he know ? tb. the expedient. He asks So- 

Alkibiades intends to advise the krates to explain. Sokrates de- 

Athenians on questions of war dines; he can do nothing but 

and peace. Questions of So- question 336 

krates thereupon. We must Comment on the preceding. — 
fight those whom it is better to Sokratic method— -.the respond- 

fight — to what standard does ent makes the discoveries for 

better refer? To just and un- himself 337 

just 333 Alkibiades is brought to admit 

How, or from whom, has Alkibiades that whatever is just, is good, 

learnt to discern or distinguish honourable, expedient ; and that 

Just and Unjust ? He never whoever acts honourably, both * 

learnt it from any one ; he does well, and procures for him- 

always knew it, even as a boy ... 334 self happiness thereby. Equi- 
Answer amended. Alkibiades vocal reasoning of Sokrates ... tb. 

learnt it from the multitude, as Humiliation of Alkibiades. Other 
he learnt to speak Greek. — The Athenian statesmen are equally 

multitude cannot teach just and ignorant. But the real op- 

unjust, for they are at variance ponents, against whom Alkibi- 

among themselves about it. Al- ades is to measure himself, are, 
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the kings of Sparta and Persia. 
Eulogistic description of those 
kings. To match them, Alki- 
blades must make himself as 

good as possible 338 

But good — for what end, and under 
what circumstances? Abundant 
illustrative examples ... ... 339 

Alkibiades, puzzled and humi- 
liated, confesses his ignorance. 
Encouragement given by So- 
krates. It is an advantage to 
make such discovery in youth... 340 
Platonic Dialectic —its actual effect 
— its anticipated effect — applic- 
able to the season of youth ... 341 
Know Thyself— Delphian maxim 
— its urgent importance— What 
is myself? My mind is myself tb. 
cannot know myself, except by 
looking into another mind. Self- 
knowledge is temperance. Tem- 
perance and Justice are the con- 
ditions both of happiness and of 

freedom 342 

Alkibiades feels himself unworthy 
to be free, and declares that he 

will never quit Sokrates tb. 

Second Alkibiades— situation sup- 
posed 343 

Danger of mistake in praying to 
the Gods for gifts which may 
prove mischievous. Most men 
are unwise. Unwise is the 
generic word: madmen, a par- 
ticular variety under it ib. 

Relation between a generic term, 
and the specific terms compre- 
hended under it, was not then 

familiar 344 

Frequent cases, in which men 
pray for supposed benefits, and 
find that when obtained, they 
are misfortunes. Every one 
fancies that he knows what is 
beneficial: mischiefs of ignor- 
ance ib. 

Mistake in predications about ig- 
norance generally. We must dis- 
criminate. Ignorance of what i 
Ignorance of good, is always 
mischievous : ignorance of other 

things, not always 345 

Wise public counsellors are few. 
Upon what ground do we call 
these few wise? Not because 
they possess merely special arts 
or accomplishments, but because 
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they know, besides, upon what 
occasions and under what limits 
each of these accomplishments 

ought to be used 345 

Special accomplishments, without 
the knowledge of the good or 
profitable, are oftener hurtful 

than beneficial 346 

It is unsafe for Alkibiades to pro- 
ceed with his sacrifice, until he 
has learnt what is the proper 
language to address to the Gods. 

He renounces his sacrifice, and 
throws himself upon the counsel 

of Sokrates 347 

Different critical opinions respect- 
ing these two dialogues 348 

Grounds for disallowing them — 
less strong against the Second 
than against the First 
The supposed grounds for disal- 
lowance are in reality only marks 

of inferiority 349 

The two dialogues may probably 
be among Plato’s earlier compo- 
sitions 350 

Analogy with various dialogues in 
the Xenophontic Memorabilia — 
Purpose of Sokrates to humble 
presumptuous young men ... 351 

Fitness of the name and character 
of Alkibiades for idealising this 

feature in Sokrates 352 

Plato’s manner of replying to the 
accusers of Sokrates. Magical 
influence ascribed to the conver- 
sation of Sokrates 354 

The purpose proclaimed by So- 
krates in the Apology is followed' 
out in Alkibiades I. Warfare 
against the false persuasion of 

knowledge 355 

Difficulties multiplied for the pur- 
pose of bringing Alkibiades to a 
conviction of his own ignorance 356 
Sokrates furnishes no means of 
solving these difficulties. He 
exhorts to Justice and Virtue — 
but these are acknowledged In- 
cognita 357 

Prolixity of Alkibiades I. — Ex- 
treme multiplication of illustra- 
tive examples — How explained ib. 
Alkibiades II. leaves its problem 

avowedly undetermined 358 

Sokrates commends the practice of 
praying to the Gods for favours 
undefined — his views about the 
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semi - regular, semi - irregular 
agency of the Gods — he prays 
to them for premonitory warn- 
ings 359 

Comparison of Alkibiades II. with 
the Xenophontic Memorabilia, 
especially the conversation of 
Sotates with Euthydemus. So- 
krates not always consistent with 

himself 360 

Remarkable doctrine of Alkibiades 
II. — that knowledge is not al- 
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ways Good. The knowledge of 
Good itself is indispensable ; 
without that, the knowledge of 
other things is more hurtful than 

beneficial 360 

Knowledge of Good — appears pos- 
tulated and divined, in many of 
the Platonic dialogues, under 

different titles 362 

The Good— the Profitable — what 
is it ?— How are we to know it ? 
Plato leaves this undetermined ib . 


CHAPTER XI. 


Hippias Major- 

HippiasMajor— situation supposed 
— character of the dialogue. 
Sarcasm and mockery against 

Hippias 364 

Real debate between the historical 
Sokrates and Hippias in the 
Xenophontic Memorabilia — sub- 
ject of that debate 365 

Opening of the Hippias Minor — 
Hippias describes the successful 
circuit which he had made 
through Greece, and the renown 
as well as the gain acquired by 

his lectures 366 

Hippias had met with no success 
at Sparta. Why the Spartans 
did not admit his instructions 

— their law forbids ib. 

Question, What is law ? The law- 
makers always aim at the Profit- 
able, but sometimes fail to at- 
tain it. When they fail, they 
fail to attain law. The lawful is 
the Profitable: the Unprofitable 

is also unlawful 367 

Comparison of the argument of 
the Platonic Sokrates with that 
of the Xenophontic Sokrates . . . 368 
The Just or Good is the beneficial 
or profitable. This is the only 
explanation which Plato ever 
gives — and to this he does not 

always adhere 369 

Lectures of Hippias at Sparta— not 
upon geometry, or astronomy, 

&c., but upon the question — 
What pursuits are beautiful, fine, 
and honourable for youth ? ... 370 

Question put by Sokrates, in the 


-Hippias Minor. 

name of a friend in the back- 
ground, who has just been 
puzzling him with it — What is 

the Beautiful ? 371 

Hippias thinks the question easy 

to answer ib. 

J ustice, Wisdom, Beauty must each 
be something. What is Beauty, 

or the Beautiful ? ib. 

Hippias does not understand the 
question. He answers by indi- 
cating one particularly beautiful 

object 372 

Cross-questioning by Sokrates — 
Other things also are beautiful; 
but each thing is beautiful only 
by comparison, or under some 
particular circumstances — it is 
sometimes beautiful, sometimes 

not beautiful ib. 

Second answer of Hippias — Gold , 
is that by the presence of which 
all things become beautiful — 
scrutiny applied to the answer. 
Complaint by Hippias about 

vulgar analogies 373 

Third answer of Hippias— ques- 
tions upon it — proof given that 
it fails of universal application 374 
Farther answers, suggested by* 
Sokrates himself— 1. The Suit- 
able or Becoming — objections 
thereunto— it is rejected ib. 

2. The useful or profitable— ob- 
jections — it will not hold 375 

3. The Beautiful is a variety of 

the Pleasurable — that which is 
received through the eye and 
the ear 376 
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Objections to this last — What pro- 
perty is there common to both 
sight and hearing, which confers 
upon the pleasures of these two 
senses the exclusive privilege of 

being beautiful ? 376 

Answer— There is, belonging to 
each and to both in common, 
the property of being innocuous 
and profitable pleasures — upon 
this ground they are called 

beautiful 378 

This will not hold — the Profitable 
is the cause of Good, and is 
therefore different from Good— 
to say that the beautiful is the 
Profitable, is to say that it is 
different from Good— but this 
has been already declared inad- 
missible ib. 

Remarks upon the Dialogue —the 
explanations ascribed to Hippias 
are special conspicuous ex- 
amples : those ascribed to So- 
krates are attempts to assign 

some general concept ib. 

Analogy between the explanations 
here ascribed to Sokrates, and 
those given by the Xenophontic 
Sokrates in the Memorabilia . . . 380 
Concluding thrust exchanged be- 
tween Hippias and Sokrates ... 382 

Rhetoric against Dialectic 384 

Men who dealt with real life, con- 
trasted with the speculative and 

analytical philosophers ib. 

Concrete Aggregates — abstract or 
logical Aggregates. Distinct 
aptitudes required by Aristotle 

for the Dialectician 385 

Antitheses of Absolute and Rela- 
tive, here brought into debate 
by Plato, in regard to the Idea 

of Beauty 386 

Hippias Minor — characters and 

situation supposed 387 

Hippias has just delivered a lec- 
ture, in which he extols Achilles 
as better than Odysseus — the 
veracious and straightforward 
hero better than the mendacious 

and crafty 388 

This is contested by Sokrates. The 
veracious man and the menda- 
cious man are one and the same 
— the only man who can answer 
truly if he chooses, is he who 
can also answer falsely if he 


Page 

chooses, i. e. the knowing man 
— the ignorant man cannot make 
sure of doing either the one or 

the other 389 

Analogy of special arts — it is only 
the arithmetician who can speak 
falsely on a question of arith- 
metic when he chooses ib. 

View of Sokrates respecting 
Achilles in the Iliad. He thinks 
that Achilles speaks falsehood 
cleverly. Hippias maintains that 
if Achilles ever speaks falsehood, 
it is with an innocent purpose, 
whereas Odysseus does the like 

with fraudulent purpose 390 

Issue here taken — Sokrates con- 
tends that those who hurt, or 
cheat, or lie wilfully, are better 
than those, who do the like un- 
willingly — he entreats Hippias 
to enlighten him and answer his 

questions ib. 

Questions of SokrateB — multiplied 
analogies of the special arts. The 
unskilful artist, who runs, 
wrestles, or sings badly, whether 
he will or not, is worse than the 
skilful, who can sing well when 
ho chooses, but can also sing 

badly when he chooses 

It is better to have the mind of a 
bowman who misses his mark 
only by design, than that of one 
who misses even when he in- 
tends to hit 

Dissent and repugnance of Hippias 
Conclusion — That none but the 
good man can do evil wilfully : 
the bad man does evil un- 
willingly. Hippias cannot resist 
the reasoning, but will not 
accept the conclusion — Sokrates 

confesses his perplexity 393 

Remarks on the dialogue. If the 
parts had been inverted, the 
dialogue would have been cited 
by critics as a specimen of the 
sophistry and corruption of the 

SophiBts 394 

Polemical purpose of the dialogue 
— Hippias humiliated by So- 
krates 395 

Philosophical purpose of the dia- 
logue-theory of the Dialogues 
of Search generally, and of 

Knowledge as understood by 
Plato ... .. ib. 


- 391 


392 

ib. 
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The Hippias is an exemplification 
of this theory — Sokrates sets 
forth a case of confusion, and 
avows his inability to clear it 
up. Confusion— shown up in 
the Lesser Hippias — Error in 

the Greater 396 

The thesis maintained here by So- 
krates, is also affirmed by the 
historical Sokrates in the Xeno- 

phontic Memorabilia 398 

Aristotle combats the thesis. Ar- 
guments against it 399 

Mistake of Sokrates and Plato in 
dwelling too exclusively on the 


Page 

intellectual conditions of human 

conduct 400 

They rely too much on the analogy 
of the special arts — they take 
no note of the tacit assumptions 
underlying the epithets of praise 

and blame 401 

Value of a Dialogue of Search, 
that it shall be suggestive, and 
that it shall bring before us 
different aspects of the question 

under review 402 

Antithesis between Rhetoric and 
Dialectic ib. 


CHAPTER XII. 

* Hipparchus — Minos. 


Hipparchus — Question — What is 
the definition of Lover of Gain ? 

He is one who thinks it right to 

K 'rom things worth nothing. 

tes cross-examines upon 
this explanation. No man ex- 
pects to gain from things which 
he knows to be worth nothing : 
in this sense, no man is a lover 

of gain 403 

Gain is good. Every man loves 
good : therefore all men are 

lovers of gain 404 

Apparent contradiction. Sokrates 
accuses the companion of trying 
to deceive him— accusation is 

retorted upon Sokrates 405 

Precept inscribed formerly by Hip- 
parchus the Peisistratid— never 
deceive a friend. Eulogy of 

Hipparchus by Sokrates tb. 

Sokrates allows the companion to 
retract some of his answers. The 
companion affirms that some 
gain is good, other gain is evil 406 
Questions by Sokrates— bad gain 
is gain, as much as good gain. 
What is the common property, 
in virtue of which both are 
called Gain? Every acquisi- 
tion, made with no outlay, or 
with a smaller outlay, is gain. 
Objections — the acquisition may 
be evil — embarrassment con- 
fessed 407 

It is essential to gain, that the 


j acquisition made shall be greater 
not merely in quantity, but also 
| in value, than the outlay. The 
valuable is the profitable— the 
| profitable is the good. Conclu- 
| sion comes back, That Gain is 

Good 407 

Recapitulation. The debate has 
shown that all gain is good, and 
that there is no evil gain — all 
men are lovers of gain — no 
man ought to be reproached 
for being so— the companion is 
compelled to admit this, though 
he declares that he is not per- 

| suaded 408 

| Minos. Question put by Sokrates 
to the companion, What is Law, 
or The Law? All law is the 
same, quaienus law : what is the 
common constituent attribute ? ib. 
Answer— Law is, 1. The conse- 
crated and binding customs. 2. 

The decree of the city. 3. So- 
cial or civic opinion 409 

Cross-examination by Sokrates — 
just and lawfully-behaving men 
are so through law: unjust and 
lawless men are so through the 
absence of law. Law is highly 
honourable and useful : lawless- 
ness is ruinous. Accordingly, 
bad decrees of the city— or bad 
social opinion— cannot be law . . ib. 
Suggestion by Sokrates— Law is 
the good opinion of the city— 
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but good opinion is trne opinion, minate — What is it that the 

or the finding out of reality. good lawgiver prescribes and 

Law therefore wishes (tends) to measures out for the health of 

be the finding out of reality, the mind, as the physician mea- 

though it does not always sue- sures out food and exercise for 

ceed in doing so 410 the body? Sokrates cannot ell. 

Objection taken by the Companion Close 414 

— That there is great discord- The Hipparchus and Minos are 
ance of laws in different places analogous to each ■ other, and 

— he specifies several cases of both of them inferior works of 

such discordance at some length. Plato, perhaps unfinished ib. 

Sokrates reproves his prolixity, Hipparchus — double meaning of 

and requests him to confine <l>t\oK€pbbs and Keptios 415 

himself to question or answer... ib. State of mind of the agent, as to 
Farther questions by Sokrates— knowledge, frequent inquiry in 

Things heavy and light, just Plato. No tenable definition 

and unjust, honourable and dis- found ib. 

honourable, &c., are so, and are Admitting that there is bad gain, 
accounted so everywhere. Real as well as good gain, what is 

things are always accounted the meaning of the word gain ? 

real. Whoever fails in attaining None is found 416 

the real, fails in attaining the Purpose of Plato in the dialogue — 

lawful 41 1 to lay bare the confusion, and 

There are laws of health and of to force the mind of the re- 

cure, composed by the few phy- spondent into efforts for clearing 

Bicians wise upon those subjects, it up ib. 

and unanimously declared by Historical narrative and comments 
them. So also there are laws given in the dialogue respecting 

of farming, gardening, cookery, Hipparchus— afford no ground 

declared by the few wise in for declaring the dialogue to be 

those respective pursuits. In spurious 417 

like manner, the laws of a city Minos. Question — What is the 
are the judgments declared by characteristic property con- 

the few wise men who know noted by the word N 6/4.05 or 

how to rule ib. law? 418 

That which is right is the regal This question was discussed by the 
law, the only true and real law historical Sokrates, Memorabilia 

— that which is not right, is not of Xenophon ib. 

law, but only seems to be law in Definitions of law — suggested and 

the eyes of the ignorant 412 refuted. Law includes, as a 

Minos, King of Krete — his laws portion of its meaning, justice, 

were divine and excellent, and goodness, usefulness, &c. Baa 

have remained unchanged from decrees are not laws 419 

time immemorial ib. Sokrates affirms that law is every- 

Question about the character of where the same— it is the de- 

Minos — Homer and Hesiod de- dared judgment and command 

clare him to have been admir- of the Wise man upon the sub- 

able, the Attic tragedians de- ject to which it refers — it is 

fame him as a tyrant, because he truth and reality, found out and 

was an enemy of Athens 413 certified by him ib. 

That Minos was really admirable Reasoning of Sokrates in the Minos 

— and that he has found out is unsound, but Platonic. The 

truth and reality respecting the Good, True, and Real, coalesce 

administration of the city — we in the mind of Plato — he ao- 

may be sure from the fact that knowledges nothing to be Law, 

his laws have remained so long except what he thinks ought to 

unaltered ib. be Law 420 

The question is made more deter- Pkto worships the Ideal of his own 
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mind— the work of systematic Eulogy on Minos, as having esta- 
constructive theory by the Wise blished laws on this divine type 

Man 422 or natural rectitude 423 

Different applications of this gene- The Minos was arranged by Ari- 
ral Platonic view, in the Minos, stophanes at first in a Trilogy 

Politikus, Kratylus, &c. Natural along with the Leges 424 

Rectitude of Law, Government, Explanations of the word Law — 
Names, &c ib. confusion in its meaning (b. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Theages. 

TheagSs — has been declared spu- this circumstance it depends how 

rious by some modern critics — far any companion profits by the 

grounds for such opinion not society of Sokrates. Aristeides 

sufficient 430 has not learnt anything from 

Persons of the dialogue— Sokrates, Sokrates, yet has improved 

with Demodokus and Theages, much by being near to him ... 434 

father and son. Theages (the Theages expresses his anxiety to 
son), eager to acquire know- be received as the companion of 

ledge, desires to be placed under Sokrates 435 

the teaching of a Sophist ... 431 Remarks on the Theages— analogy 

Sokrates questions Theages, invit- j with the Laches 436 

ing him to specify what he wants ib. Chief peculiarity of the Theages — 
Theages desires to acquire that stress laid upon the divine sign 

wisdom by which he can govern or Daemon ib. 

freemen with their own consent 432 Plato employs this divine sign here 
Incompetence of the best practical to render some explanation of 

statesmen to teach any one else. the singularity and eccentricity 

Theages requests that Sokrates of Sokrates, and of his unequal 

will himself teach him tb. influence upon different com- 

Sokrates declares that he is not panions 437 

competent to teach — that he Sokrates, w hile continually finding 

knows nothing except about fault with other teachers, re- 
matters of love. Theages main- fused to teach himself — diffi- 

tains that many of his young culty of finding an excuse for his 

friends have profited largely by refusal. The Theages furnishes 

the conversation of Sokrates . . . 433 an excuse 438 

Sokrates explains how this has Plato does not always, nor in other 
sometimes happened — he recites dialogues, allude to the divine 

his experience of the divine sign sign in the same way. Its char 

or Daemon ib. racter and working essentially 

The Daemon is favourable to some impenetrable. Sokrates a privi- 
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PLATO. 


PRE-SOKRATIC PHILOSOPHY. 

CHAPTER I. 

SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY IN GREECE, BEFORE AND IN 
THE TIME OF SOKRATES. 

The life of Plato extends from 427-347 b.c. He was born 
in the fourth year of the Peloponnesian war, and he Cliange in 
died at the age of 80, about the time when Olynthus Sndffof 
was taken by the Macedonian Philip. The last years thetae 
of his life thus witnessed a melancholy breach in ofPlato ' 
the integrity of the Hellenic world, and even exhibited data 
from which a far-sighted Hellenic politician might have anti- 
cipated something like the coming subjugation, realised after- 
wards by the victory of Philip at Chajroneia. But during the 
first half of Plato’s life, no such anticipations seemed even 
within the limits of possibility. The forces of Hellas, though 
discordant among themselves, were superabundant as to de- 
fensive efficacy, and were disposed rather to aggression against 
foreign enemies, especially against a country then so little 
formidable as Macedonia. It was under this contemplation 
of Hellas self-acting and self-sufficing — an aggregate of cities, 
each a political unit, yet held together by strong ties of race, 
language, religion, and common feelings of various kinds — 
that the mind of Plato was both formed and matured. 

In appreciating, as far as our scanty evidence allows, the 
circumstances which determined his intellectual and specu- 
lative character, I shall be compelled to touch briefly upon 
the various philosophical theories which were propounded 
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anterior to Sokrates — as well as to repeat some matters 
already brought to view in the sixteenth, sixty-seventh, and 
sixty-eighth chapters of my History of Greece. 

To us, as to Herodotus, in his day, the philosophical specu- 
E«iy Greek ^ion of the Greeks begins with the theology and 
fie £ wiSfthe cosmology of Homer and Hesiod. The series of 
Setetic 11 ^?- 7 ' divine persons and attributes, and generations pre- 
rented by these poets, and especially the Theogony 
of Hesiod, supplied at one time full satisfaction to 
phenomena. ^ curiosity of the Greeks respecting the past his- 
tory and present agencies of the world around them. In the 
emphatic censure bestowed by Herakleitus on the poets and 
philosophers who preceded him, as having much knowledge 
but no sense — he includes Hesiod, as well as Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes, and Hekataeus : upon Homer and Archilochus 
he is still more severe, declaring that they ought to be banished 
from the public festivals and scourged. a The sentiment of 
curiosity as it then existed was only secondary and derivative, 
arising out of some of the strong primary or personal senti- 
ments — fear or hope, antipathy or sympathy, — impression 
of present weakness, — unsatisfied appetites and longings, — 
wonder and awe under the presence of the terror striking 
phenomena of nature, &c. Under this state of the mind, 
when problems suggested themselves for solution, the answers 
afforded by Polytheism gave more satisfaction than could 
have been afforded by any other hypothesis. Among the 
indefinite multitude of invisible, personal, quasi-human, 
agents, with different attributes and dispositions, some one 
could be found to account for every perplexing phenomenon. 
The question asked was, not, What are the antecedent condi- 
tions or causes of rain, thunder, or earthquakes, but, Who 
rains and thunders? Who produces earthquakes ? 5 The 
Hesiodic Greek was satisfied when informed that it was Zeus 
or Poseidon. To be told of physical agencies would have 
appeared to him not merely unsatisfactory, but absurd, ridi- 


» Diogen. Laert. ix. i. TlovKy^adlv 
v6ov olf SiSdcrtcer ( ov (fivci, ap. Proclum 
in Platon. Tim®, p. 31 F., p. 72, ed. 
Schneider), *H crloZov ykp tty iSiSaane 
Kat TlvBaydpijy, adrts rt Uevo<pdv*a koX 


r Eiewraunr r6v 0* *Ofn)pov t<paaK*y &£iov 
thou pair Ife a$ cu 4 k rwv hytimv, teal 
*A px^oxoy bfjfolws. 

® Aristophanes, Nubes, 367, *AAA& 
Herodot. vii. 129. 
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culous, and impious. It was the task of a poet like Hesiod to 
clothe this general polytheistic sentiment in suitable details : 
to describe the various Gods, Goddesses, Demigods, and other 
quasi-human agents, with their characteristic attributes, with 
illustrative adventures, and with sufficient relations of sym- 
pathy and subordination among each other, to connect them 
in men’s imaginations as members of the same brotherhood. 
Okeanus, Gaea, Uranus, Helios, Selene, — Zeus, Poseidon, 
Hades — Apollo and Artemis, Dionysus and Aphrodite — these 
and many other divine personal agents, were invoked as the 
producing and sustaining forces in nature, the past history of 
which was contained in their filiations or contests. Anterior 
to all of them, the primordial matter or person, was Chaos. 1 
Hesiod represents the point of view ancient and popular 
(to use Aristotle’s expression 0 ) among the Greeks, 
from whence all their philosophical speculation took agency con- 
its departure; and which continued throughout their the^era? 8 
history to underlie all the philosophical speculations, a^theja-^ 
as the faith of the ordinary public who neither fre- philosophy 
quented the schools nor conversed with philosophers. 

While Aristophanes, speaking in the name of this popular 
faith, denounces and derides Sokrates as a searcher, alike 
foolish and irreligious, after astronomical and physical causes 
— Sokrates himself not only denies the truth of the allegation, 
but adopts as his own the sentiment which dictated it ; pro- 
claiming Anaxagoras and others to be culpable for prying 
into mysteries which the Gods intentionally kept hidden** 
The repugnance felt by a numerous public against scientific 
explanation — as eliminating the divine agents and substitut- 
ing in their place irrational causes, 6 — was a permanent fact 
of which philosophers were always obliged to take account. 


0 Aristotel. Metaphys. i. 8, p. 989, 
a. — ' . ' ~ 

yevdadai rwv crwpdrevy oftrus 

etvcu . 

Again, in the beginning of the 
second book of the Metoorologica, 
Aristotle contrasts the ancient and 
primitive theology with the “ human 
wisdom” which grew up subsequently : 


Oi kpxouoi /col Biarplflovres 1 rep) rks 
OeoAoylas — 0/ (ro^xirepot t)/v &v 0 pa>- 
iriyrjy <ro<plav (Meteor, ii. i. p. 353, a.). 

d Xenophon, Memor. iv. 7, 5; i. 
1 1 -1 5. Plato, Apolog. p. 2b E. 

° Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23. Ou ykp 
tytlxovro robv (pvtrucovs teal per ea>- 

atrlas kAdyovs tea) Bvvdpcts arpovo-f)- 
rovs Biarpl&ovras rb 1 

B 2 
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and which modified the tone of their speculations without 
being powerful enough to repress them. 

Even in the sixth century b.c., when the habit of compos- 
Tbaiee. the ing in prose was first introduced, Pherekydes and 
who pro? Akusilaus still continued in their prose the theogony, 
Epwthesie 6 or mythical cosmogony, of Hesiod and the other 
ajency^in old poets : while Epimenides and the Orphic poets 
th^ri^F’ put forth different theogonies, blended with mystical 
stMice'or dogmas. It was, however, in the same century, and 
«px»j. in the first half of it, that Thales, of Miletus 

(620-560 B.C.), set the example of a new vein of thought. 
Instead of the Homeric Okeanus, father of all things, Thales 
assumed the material substance, Water, as the primordial 
master and the universal substratum of everything in nature. 
By various transmutations, all other substances were gene- 
rated from water ; all of them, when destroyed, returned into 
water. Like the old poets, Thales conceived the surface of the 
earth to be flat and round ; but he did not, like them, regard 
it as stretching down to the depths of Tartarus : he supposed 
it to be flat and shallow, floating on the immensity of the watery 
expanse or Ocean. f This is the main feature of the Thaletian 
hypothesis, about which, however, its author seems to have left 
no writing. Aristotle says little about Thales, and that little 
in a tone of so much doubt, g that we can hardly confide in the 
opinions and discoveries ascribed to him by others. h 


f Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 3, p. 983, 
b. 21. De Coelo, ii. 13, p. 294, a. 29. 
roiafa-rjs 

cwplasy &c., Seneca, Natural. Quaest. 

vi. 6. 

Pherekydes, Epimenides, &c., were 
contemporary with the earliest Ionic 
philosophers (Brandis, Handbuch der 
Phil. s. 23). 

According to Plutarch (Aquae et 
Ignis Comparatio, p. 955, init.), most 
persons believed that Hesiod, by the 
word Chaos, meant Water. Zeno the 
Stoic adopted this interpretation 
(Schol. Apollon. Rhod. i. 498). On 
the other hand, BacchylideB the poet, 
and after him Zenodotus, called Air 
bv the name Chaos (Schol, Hesiod. 
Theogon. p. 392, Gaisf.). Hermann 
considers that the Hesiodic Chaos 


means empty space (see the note of 
Brandis, Handb. Phil. p. 71). 

« See two passages in Aristotle De 
AnimA, i. 2, and i. 5. 

h Cicero says (Do NaturA Dcorum, 
i. 10), 11 Thales — aquam dixit esse 
initium rerum, Deum autem earn men- 
tem, qute ex aquA cuucta fingeret.” 
That the latter half of this Ciceronian 
statement, respecting the doctrine of 
Thales, is at least unfounded, and 
probably erroneous, is recognised by 
Preller, Brandis, and Zoller. Preller, 
Histor. Philos. Grfec. ex Fontium 
Locis Contexta, sect. 15; Brandis, 
Handbuch der Gr.-R. Philos, sect. 
31, p. 1 18; Zeller, Die Philos, der 
Griechen, vol. i. p. 15 1, ed. 2. 

It is stated by Herodotus that Thales 
foretold the year of the memorable solar 
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The next of the Ionic philosophers, and the first who pub- 
lished his opinions in writing, was Anaximander, of Anaxi man . 
Miletus, the countryman and younger contempo- do^Mi PX ^ 
rary of Thales (570-520 B.C.). He too searched for 
an ’ Apxv> a primordial Something or principle, self- 
existent and comprehending in its own nature a out ofTby 
generative, motive, or transmutative -forca. Not latent fUn- 
thinking that water, or any other known and definite contraries— 
substance fulfilled these conditions, he adopted as the and geoiogi- 
foundation of his hypothesis a substance which he 
called the Infinite or Indeterminate Under this name he 
conceived Body simply, without any positive or determinate 
properties, yet including the fundamental contraries, Hot, 
Cold, Moist, Dry, &c., in a potential or latent state, including 
farther a self-changing and self-developing force, 1 and being 
moreover immortal and indestructible. k By this inherent force, 
and by the evolution of one or more of these dormant con- 
trary qualities, were generated the various definite substances 
of nature — Air, Fire, Water, &c. But every determinate sub- 
stance thus generated was, after a certain time, destroyed and 
resolved again into the Indeterminate inass., “ From thence 
all substances proceed, and into this they relapse : each in 
its turn thus making atonement to the others, and suffering 
the penalty of injustice/’ 1 Anaximander conceived separate 

eclipse which happened during the j her Anaxiraandros,” inhisVermischte 
battle between tho Medea and the ! Schriften, vol.ii. p.178, seq. Deutinger 
Lydians (Herod, i. 74). This eclipse | (Gesch. der Philos, vol. i. p. 165, Be- 
seems to have occurred in b.c. 585, | gensb. 1852) maintains that this 
according to the best recent astrono- is of contraries is at variance with 
mica! enquiries by Professor Airy. the hypothesis of Anaximander, and 
1 Bee Zeller, Philosophic der Grie- has been erroneously ascribed to him. 
chen, vol. i. p. 157, seq. ed. 2nd. But the testimony is sufficiently good 

Anaximander conceived t8 Airapov to outweigh this suspicion, 
as infinite matter ; the Pythagoreans k Anaximander spoke of his fact pov 

and Plato conceived it as a distinct as Mvarov /cal &vu>\edpov (Aristotel. 
nature by itself —as a subject, not as Physic, iii. 4, 7, p. 203, b. 15). 
a predicate (Aristotel. Physic, iii. 4, 1 Simplikius ad Aristotel. Physio, 

p. 203, a. 2). fol. 6 a. apud Preller, Histor. Philos. 

About these fundamental contraries, Graeco-Rom. § 57, &>v 8* it yMtris 

Aristotlo says (Physic, i. 4, init.) : torn rots od<nv, *al rijv 
ol 8* in rov Ms ivovvas rhs ivavrt 6 - 

ricriv 

Which Simplikius explains, rov w 

«hn, dtpfxbvy 1 ftvxpbvy tv- Simplikius remarks upon the poetical 
at at A\\e u, &c. character of this phraseology, 

Compare also Sohleiermacher, “ Ue- , &c. 
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existence (determinate and particular existence, apart from 
the indeterminate and universal) as an unjust privilege, not 
to be tolerated except for a time, and requiring atonement 
even for that. As this process of alternate generation and 
destruction was unceasing, so nothing less than an Infinite 
could supply material for it. Earth, Water, Air, Fire, hav- 
ing been generated, the two former, being cold and heavy, 
remained at the bottom, while the two latter ascended. Fire 
formed the exterior circle, encompassing the air like bark 
round a tree : this peripheral fire was broken up and aggre- 
gated into separate masses, composing the_sun > moon, and 
starsL The sphere of the fixed stars was nearest to the earth : 
that of the moon next above it : that of the sun highest of 
all. The sun and moon were circular bodies twenty-eight 
times larger than the earth : but the visible part of them was 
only an opening in the centre, through which m the fire or 
light behind was seen. All these spheres revolved round the 
earth, which was at first semi-fluid or mud, but became dry 
and solid through the heat of the sun. It was in shape like 
the section of a cylinder, with a depth equal to one-third of 
its breadth or horizontal surface, on which men and animals 
live. It was in the centre of the Kosmos ; it remained sta- 
tionary because of its equal distance from all parts of the 
outer revolving spheres ; there was no cause determining it 
to move upward rather than downward or sideways, therefore 
it remained still.® Its exhalations nourished the fire in the 


m Origen. Fhilosophumen. p. u, ed. 
Miller ; Plutarch ap. Eusebium Prsep. 
Evang. i. 8, xv. 23-46-47; Stobaeus 
Eclog. i p. 510. Anaximander sup- 
posed that eclipses of the sun and moon 
were caused by the occasional closing 
of these apertures (Euseb. xv. 50-51). 
The part of the sun visible to us was, in 
his opinion, not smaller than the earth, 
and of the purest fire (Diogen. ii. 1). 

Eudemus, in his history of astro- 
nomy, mentioned Anaximander as the 
first who had discussed the magnitudes 
and distances of the celestial bodies 
(Simplikius ad Aristot. De Ccelo, ap. 
SchoL Brand, p. 497, a. 12). 

» Aristotel. Metcorol. ii. 2, p. 355, 
a, 21, which is referred by Alexander 
of Aphrodisias to Anaximander ; also 


De Coelo, ii. 13, p. 295, b. 12. 

A doctrine somewhat like it is 
ascribed even to Thales. See Alex- 
ander’s Commentary on Aristotel. Me- 
taphys. i. p. 983, b. 17. 

The reason here assigned by Anaxi- 
mander why the Earth remained stiU, 
is the earliest example in Greek philo- 
sophy of that fallacy called the prin- 
ciple of the Sufficient Reason, so well 
analysed and elucidated by Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, in his System of Logic, 
book v. ch. 3, sect. 5. 

The remarks which Aristotle him- 
self makes upon it are also very in- 
teresting, when he cites the opinion 
of Anaximander. Compare Plato, 
Phfodon, p. 109, c. 132, with the cita- 
tions in Wyttenbach’s note. 
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peripheral regions of the Kosmos. Animals were produced 
from the primitive muddy fluid of the earth : first, fishes and 
other lower animals — next, in process of time man, when cir- 
cumstances permitted his development. 0 We learn farther 
respecting the doctrines of Anaximander, that he proposed 
physical explanations of thunder, lightning, and other meteo- 
rological phenomena : p memorable as the earliest attempt of 
speculation in that department, at a time when such events 
inspired the strongest religious awe, and were regarded as the 
most especial manifestations of purposes of the Gods. He 
is said also to have been the first who tried to represent 
the surface and divisions of the earth on a brazen plate, the 
earliest rudiment of a map or chart 4 

The third physical philosopher produced by Miletus, seem- 
ingly before the time of her terrible disasters suffered Anaximene . 
from the Persians after the Ionic revolt between 7 ^°^. 
500-494 b.c., was Anaximenes, who struck out a 
third hypothesis. He assumed, as the primordial 
substan ce, and as the source of all generation or trans- rarefaction - 
mutation. Air, eternal in duration, infinite in extent. He thus 
returned to the principle of the Thaletian theory, selecting 
for his beginning a known substance, though not the same 
substance as Thales. To explain how generation of new 
products was possible (as Anaximander had tried to explain 
by his theory of evolution of latent contraries), Anaximenes 
adverted to the facts of cpndensafioa,^ .which 

lie connected respectively with cold and heajfcj The Infinite 

0 Plutarch, Placit. Philos, v. 19. that Diogenes himself, in another 

P Plutarch, Placit. Philos, iii. 3; place (ix. 21), affirms Parmenides to 

Seneca, Quiest. Nat. ii. 18-19. nave ^ een the first propounded 

1 Strain, i. p. 7. Diogenes Laertius the spherical figure of the earth. See 
(ii. 1) states that Anaximander af- j the facts upon thiB subject collected 
firmed the figure of the earth to be and discussed in the instructive dis- 
spherical; and Dr. Whewell, in his | sertation of L. Oettinger, Die Vor- 
History of the Inductive Sciences, fol- | stellungen der Griechen und Romer 
lows his statement. But Schleicr- ueber die Erde als Himmelskorper, 
macher (Ueber Anaximandros, vol. ii. p. 38 ; Freiburg, 1850. 

p. 204 of his Sammtliche Werke) and r Origen. Philosophumen. o. 7 ; 
Grupne (Die Kosinischen Systeme der Simplikius in Aristot. Physic, f. 32 ; 
Griechen, p. 38) contest this asser- Brandis, Gesch. Phil. p. 145. 
tion, and prefer that of Plutarch (ap. Cicero, Academic, ii. 37, 118. 

Eusebium Prop. Evang. i. 8, Placit. “ Anaximenes infinitum aera, sed ea, 
Philos, iii. 10), which I have adopted quae ex eo orirentur, definite.” 
in the text. It is to be remembered The comic poet Philemon intro- 
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x | Air, possessing and exercising an inherent generative and 
N developing power, perpetually in motion, passing from dense 
to rare or from rare to dense, became in its utmost rarefac- 
tion, Fire and iEther ; when passing through successive stages 
of increased condensation it became first cloud, next water, 
!then earth, and, lastly, in its utmost density, stone. 8 Sur- 
rounding, embracing, and pervading the Kosmos, it also 
embodied and carried with it a vital principle, which animals 
obtained from it by inspiration, and which they lost as soon as 
they ceased to breathe. 1 Anaximenes included in his treatise 
(which was written in a clear Ionic dialect) many speculations 
on astronomy and meteorology, differing widely from those 
of Anaximander. He conceived' the Earth as a broad, flat, 
round plate, resting on the air. u Earth, Sun, and Moon were in 
his view condensed air, the Sun acquiring heat by the extreme 
and incessant velocity with which he moved. The Heaven was 
not an entire hollow sphere encompassing the Earth below as 
well as above, but a hemisphere covering the Earth above, 
and revolving laterally round it like a cap round the head. x 

The general principle of cosmogony, involved in the hypo- 
thesis of these three Milesians; — one primordial substance or 
Something endued with motive and transmutative force, so as 
to generate all the variety of products, each successive and 
transient, which our senses witness — was taken up with more 
or less modification by others, especially by Diogenes of 
Apollonia, of whom I shall speak presently. But there were 
three other men who struck out different veins of thought — 
Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and Herakleitus : the two former 
seemingly contemporary with Anaximenes (550-490 B.C.), the 
latter somewhat later. 

Of Pythagoras I have spoken at some length in the thirty- 
seventh chapter of my History of Greece. Speculative ori- 


duced in one of his* dramas, of which 
a short fragment is preserved (Frag. 2, 
Meineke), the omnipresent and om- 
niscient Air, to deliver the prologue : 

11 ■'■■ ■■ ovtos’ elf*' Ifut 
’A 'ttfh 8 * t it bvofxaeete nal Ata. 
i*ym 3 *, b 6eov *<rriv *pyov t etfu xavraxov — 
wdrr* avayum olda » iravra%ov wap&v. 


8 Plutarch, De Prirao Frigido, p. 
947 : Plutarch, ap. Euseb. P. E, ‘ * 
t Plutarch, Placit. Philosophor. i. 7, 
P . 878. 

u Aristotel. De Coelo, ii. 13 ; Plu- 
tarch, Placit. Philosoph. iii, 10, p. 895. 

* Origen. Philosophum. p. 12, ed. 
Miller : wcnctpcl xtpl 
[ rb n 
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finality was only one among many remarkable features in 
liis character. He was an inquisitiv e trav eller, a Pyt , ra8 
religious reformer or innovator, and the founder of ~^r- eand 
a powerful and active brotherhood, partly ascetic, ^ t h h a e ^^ 
partly political, which stands without parallel in 
Grecian history. The immortali ty_of the with 
its transmigration (metempsychosis) after death itaiialTdties 
into other bodies, either of men or of other animals 
— the universal kindred thus recognised between filftiy put 10 " 
men and other animals, and the prohibition which down ' 
he founded thereupon against the use of animals for food 
or sacrifice — are among his most remarkable doctrines : 
said to have been borrowed (together with various cere- 
monial observances) from the Egyptians/ After acquiring 
much celebrity in his native island of Samos and throughout 
Ionia, Pythagoras emigrated (seemingly about 530 b.c.) to 
Kroton and Metapontum in Lower Italy, where the Pytha- 
gorean brotherhood gradually acquired great political ascend- 
ancy : and from whence it even extended itself in like manner 
over the neighbouring Greco-Italian cities. At length it 
excited so much political antipathy among the body of the 
citizens, 2 that its rule was violently put down, and its members 
dispersed about 509 b.c. Pythagoras died at Metapontum. 

Though thus stripped of power, however, the Pythagoreans 
still maintained themselves for several generations xtepytha. 
as a social, religious, and philosopMcal brotharhood* 

They continued and extended the vein of specula- 
tion first opened by the founder himself. So little ticftl power ‘ 
of proclaimed individuality was there among them, that 
Aristotle, in criticising their doctrine, alludes to them usually 
under the collective name Pythagoreans. Epicharmus, in 
his comedies at Syracuse (470 b.c.), gave occasional utterance 
to various doctrines of the sect ; but the earliest of them who 
is known to have composed a book, was Philolaus, a the con- 

y Herodot. ii. 81 ; Isokrates, Busi- ever, indicate divergences of doctrine 
rid. Encom. s. 28. among the Pythagoreans themselves 

* Polybius, ii. 39 ; Porphyry, Vit. (Metaphys. A. 5, p. 98b, a. 22). He 

Pythag. 54 seq. probably speaks of the Pythagoreans 

* Diogen. Laert. viii. 7-15-78-85. of his own time when dialectical dis- 

Some passages of Aristotle, how- cussion had modified the original 
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temporary of Sokrates. Most of the opinions ascribed to the 
Pythagoreans originated probably among the successors of 
Pythagoras; but the basis and principle upon which they 
proceed seems undoubtedly his. 

The problem of physical philosophy, as then conceived, was 
Doctrine of some primordial and fundamental nature, by 

and ou ^ which the sensible universe wasjbuilt^up 
§22^*® and produced; something which co-existed always 
'Things. underlying it, supplying fresh matter and force for 
generation of successive products. The hypotheses of Thales, 
Anaximander, and Anaximenes, to solve this problem, have 
been already noticed : Pythagoras solved it by raying. That 
the essence of things consisted jn Number*. By this he did 
not mean simply that all things were numerable, or that 
number belonged to them as a predicate. Numbers were not 
merely predicates inseparable from subjects, but subjects in 
themselves : substances or magnitudes, endowed with active 
force, and establishing the fundamental essences or types 
according to which things were constituted. About water, b 
air, or fire, Pythagoras said nothing. 0 He conceived that 
sensible phenomena had greater resemblance to numbers than 
to any one of these substrata assigned by the Ionic philo- 
sophers. Number was (in his doctrine) the self-existent 
reality — the fundamental material and in-dwelling force per- 
vading the uni verse. Numbers were not separate from things 1 
(like the Platonic Ideas), but jfundamenta of things — their 
ess ences or determining principles : they were moreover con- 
ceived as having ju&gnitude and active forcc. e In the move- 


orthodoxy of the order. Compare d Physic, iii. 4, p. 203, a. 6. Ov yap 
Gruppe, Ueber die Fragmeute des x w P I0 ' T ^ ,/ *010*01 (the Pythagoreans) 
Archytas, cap. 5, p. 61-63. About the r by kptBp6v , &c., Metaphys. M. 6 , p. 
gradual development of the Pytha- 1080, b. 18; r&s povdZas {mo\ap&d- 
gorean doctrine, see Brandis, Hand- vovatv %x* lv M. 8, p. 1083, 

buch der Gr.-R. Philos, s. 74, 75. b. 1 7— (the Pythagoreans) rbv 

b Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 5, p. 985, * - % y 0 *y 

b. 27, N. 3, p. 1090, a. 21. ’Ey Bewpfjpara srpoffdirrovffi rots 

S/jLou&para 

woWd rots oZcn teal yiyvopivois, fxa\- 0 An analogous application of this 
A ov ft ip irvpl Kal yfj Kal vSart, &c. principle (Number as the fundamental 
0 Aristotel. Metaph. i. p. 990, a. 16. substance and universal primary 
Atb T€pl rvpbs yys fi rwv ikXwv rwv agent), may be seen in an eminent 
rotoZrwv <rwpdrwv otitf brtovv fipJiKaffiv , physical philosopher of the nineteenth 
&c. (the Pythagoreans) ; also N. 3. century, Oken’s Elements of Phy- 
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ments of th e ce lestiaL bodies in works .of , human art, in 
musical,, harmony — me asure an d numbe r, .are the producing 
and directing agencies. According to the Pythagorean Phi- 
lolaus, “ th e Dekad. the full and perfect number, was of 
supreme and univers al efficacy as the guide and principle of 
life, both to the Kosmos and to man. The nature of number 
was imperative and lawgiving, affording the only solution of 
all that was perplexing or unknown; without number all 
would be indeterminate and unknowable. ,,f 

The first principle or beginning of Number, w^s the One or 
Monas — which the Pythagoreans conceived as including both 
the two fundamental contraries — the Djete^ming and the 
Indeterminate. 6 All particular numbers, and through them 
all tilings, were compounded from the harmonious junction 


sio-Philosophy, translated by Tulk. 
Aphorism 57 : — “ While numbers in a 
mathematical sense are positions and 
negations of nothing, in the philo- 
sophical sense they are positions and 
negations of the Eternal. Every thing 
which is real, posited, finite, has be- 
come this, out of numbers ; or more 
strictly speaking, every Real is abso- 
lutely nothing else than a number. 
This must be the sense entertained of 
numbers in the Pythagorean doctrine 
— namely, that every thing, or the 
whole universe, had arisen from num- 
bers. This is not to be taken in a 
merely quantitative sense, as it has 
hithortobeen erroneously; but in an 
intrinsic sense, as implying that all 
tilings are numbers themselves, or the 
acts of the Eternal. The essence in 
numbers is nought else than the 
Eternal. The Eternal only is or exists, 
and nothing else is when a number 
exists. There is, therefore, nothing 
real but the Eternal itself ; for every 
Real, or every thing that is, is only a 
number and only exists by virtue of 
a number.” 

Ibid., Aphorism 105- 107 : — “ Arith- 
metic is the science of the second idea, 
or that of time or motion, or life. It 
is therefore the first science. Mathe- 
matics not only begin with it, but 
creation also, with the becoming of 
time and of life. Arithmetic is, ac- 
cordingly, the truly absolute or divine 
science ; and therefore every thing in 
it is also directly certain, because 


every thing in it resembles the Divine. 
Theology is arithmetic personified.” 

“A natural thing is nothing but 

a self-moving number. An organic or 
living thing is a number moving itself 
out of itself or spontaneously : an in- 
organic thing, however, is a number 
moved by another thing : now as this 
other thing is also a real number, so 
then is every inorganic thing a num- 
ber moved by another number, and so 
on ad infinitum. The movements in 
nature are only movements of numbers 
by numbers : even as arithmetical com- 
putation is none other than a move- 
ment of numbers by numbers ; but 
with this difference — that in the latter 
this operates in an ideal manner, in 
the former after a real.” 
f Philolaus, ed. Boeckh, p.139, seqq. 
ret %pya KaX rdv 

(oucr(av) rS> afnQfxw Karrdv tyiariVy fins 
(err \y 4y rq, SexdSr fie yaXd nal xayreK^s 
KaX yrayroepybs KaX Oelo» KaX ovpayico fiiu 
KaX fodpuTclva) kpx& vye/ae \>v & yev 

5e rairas srdyra drreipa KaX KaX 

yap a <pvcris t« dptdfiw 
KaX biba(TKaKiK<t tw fiiro- 
iravT&s koX &yvoovfievu> leavrl. 
Compare the Fr.p.$8,of the same work. 

According to Plato, as well as the 
Pythagoreans, number extended to 
ten, and not higher ; all above ten 
were multiples and increments of ten. 
(Aristot. Physio, iii. b, p. 203, b. 30.) 

6 See the instructive explanations 
of Boeckh, in his work on the Frag- 
ments of Philolaus, p. 54 seq. 
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and admixture of these two fundamental contraries. 11 All 
numbers being either odd or even, the odd numbers 
j>rlueipie of were considered as analogous to the Determining, 
geometrical the even numbers to the Indeterminate. In One or 
of^umber — the Monad, the Odd and Even were supposed to be 
attributes of both contained, not yet separated : Two was the first 

the first ten . . r 

numbers, indeterminate even number: Three, the nrgl^oad 
theDekad. and the first determinate number, because it in- 
cluded beginning, middle, and end. The sum of the first four 
numbers — One, Two, Three, Four = Ten (i +2 + 3+4) jmis f} 
the mosFpe rfec t nu mber of aILL To these numbers, one, two, 
Ithree, four, were understood as corresponding the fundamental 
conceptions of Geometry— Point, Line* Plane, Solid. Five re- 
presented colour and visible appearance : Six, the phenomenon'’ 
of Life : Seven, Health, Light, Intelligence, &c. Eight, Love 
or Friendship.* Man, Horse, Justice and Injustice, had their 
representative numbers : that corresponding to Justice was a 
square number, as giving equal for equal. 111 

The Pythagoreans conceived the Kosmos, or the universe, 
Pythagorean as one single sylfeem, generated oilt of numbers.” 

Kosmos and t *. ' *“ ^ ■ * -- - 

Astronomy- Of this system the central point — the determining 

geometrical . # J ° 

and harmonic or limiting One — was first in order of time, and in 

laws guiding ° 7 

meiU8°of "the orc ^ of philosophical conception. By the deter- 
cos^ca! mining influence of this central constituted One, 


h Philolaus, Fr., p. 62, Boeckh. — 
Diogen. L. viii. 85. 

By dpfioyla, Philolaus meant the 
musical octave : and his work included 
many explanations and comparisons 
respecting the intervals of the musical 
scale. (Boeckh, p. 65, seq.) 

Aristotel. De Ccelo, i. i, p. 268, a. 
IO. tcaOdvep ydp <pa<rtv oi Hv0ay6peiot, 
rb irav teal rd irdvra rots r piety &purrar 
ydp Kod fie (Toy /cal 

rot) vaurbs, ravra i 
rby rrjs rptdSos. Atb irapd rrjs 

rtpbs rds aytereias ray 0 eu>v 
rro dptBpuS roirrtp (i. e. three). It is 
remarkable that Aristotle here adopts 
and sanctions, in regard to the number 
Three, the mystic and fanciful attri- 
butes ascribed by the Pythagoreans, 
k Striimpell — Geschichte der theo- 


retischen Philosophic der Griechen, s. 
78. Brandis, Haudbueh der Or. Rom. 
Phil., sect. 80, p. 465 seq. 

The uumber Five also signified mar- 
riage, because it w as a junction of the 
first masculine numlier Three with the 
first feminine two. Seven signified also 
Kaipbs or Right Season. See Aristotel.' 
Metaphys. A. 5, p. 985, b. 2b, M. 4, p. 
1 078,!). 23, compared with the commen- 
tary of Alexander on the formerpassage. 
ni Aristotel. Ethica Magna, i. 1. 
n Aristot. Metaph. M. p. 1080, b. 18, 
rby yap b\oy otipavoy KarcurKevd(ov<riv 
it dpiOfi&v. Compare p. 1075, b. 37, 
with the Scholia. 

A poet calls the tetraktys (conse- 
crated as the sum total of the first four 
numbers I + 2 + 3 + 4 = 10) 
devdov (pdeews fn((iftar* tyovrav. Sex- 
tus Empiric, aav. Mathemat. vii. 94. 
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portions of the surrounding Infinite were successively at- 
tracted and brought into system: numbers, geometrical 
figures, solid substances, were generated. But as the Kosmos 
thus constituted was composed of numbers, there could be no 
continuum : each numerical unit was distinct and separated 
from the rest by a portion of vacant space, which was im- 
bibed, by a sort of inhalation, from the infinite space or spirit 
without . 0 The central point was fire, called by the Pytha- 
goreans the Hearth of the Universe (like the public hearth 
or perpetual fire maintained in the prytaneum of a Grecian 
city), or the watch-tower of Zeus. Around it revolved from 
West to East, ten divine bodies, with unequal velocities, but 
in symmetrical movement or regular dance. p Outermost was 
the circle of the fixed stars, called by the Pythagoreans 
Olympus, and composed of fire like the centre. Within this 
came successively, — with orbits more and more approximating 
to the centre, — the five planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, Mercury : next, the Sun, the Moon, and the Earth. 
Lastly, between the Earth and the central fire, an hypo- 
thetical body, called the Antichthon or Counter-Earth, was 
imagined for the purpose of making up a total repre- 
sented by the sacred number Ten, the symbol of perfection 
and totality. The Antichthon was analogous to a separated 
half of the Earth ; simultaneous with the Earth in its revolu- 
tions, and corresponding with it on the opposite side of the 
central fire. 

The inhabited portion of the Earth was supposed to be that 
which was turned away from the central fire and towards the 
Sun, from which it received light. But the Sun itself was 


0 Philolaus, ed. Boeckk, p. 91-95. 
rb irpdroy apfxotrBbvy rb tv dy rtp pttcrtp 
ryjs <r (pat pas kcrrla Ka\t7rai - -f}<ap.6v rt 
teal cruvoxV Kai h* r P°v (pvereto s — irp&rov 
ilvai (pv&ei rb fxdaoy. 

Aristot. Metaph. N. p. 1091, a. 15. 
ffws y&p \tyovcny (the Pythago- 
reans) a is rod kvbs (rvcrraBtyrhs — ti/Bvs 
rh tyyurra rod uirtipou tin tt\tctro teal 
dirtpaivtro inrb rod irdparos. 

Aristot. Physic, iv. 6, p. 213, b. 21. 
Elvai 5 * (<pa(rav ical oi UvBaytipuot Ktybv, 
tea l dnticrtdyat atirb t<£ ovpaytp die rod 
dtirelpov irytvparoSy &s 


koI rb Ktybvy b tit oplfai rks (pxHTtts , 
tivros rod Ktvod \wpt(rpx)d nvos rwv 
d<ptZrjs ical rrjs tiioplatus, tea 1 rodr * tlvat 
wpwroy dv rots dptBfWts' rb y dp Ktvbv 
titoplfcty r^y (pdatv avr&v, Stobseus 
(Eclog. Phys. i. 18, p. 381, Heer.) 
states the same, referring to the lost 
work of Aristotle on the Pythagorean 
philosophy. 

Compare Preller. Histor. Philos. Gr. 
ex fontibus context, sect. 114-115. 

p Philolaus, p. 94, Boeckh. xepl tih 

Aristot. De Coelo, ii. 13. Metaphys. i. 5. 
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not setf-luminous : it was conceived as a glassy disk, receiving 
and concentrating light from the central fire, and reflecting it 
upon the Earth, so long as the two were on the same side of 
the central fire. The Earth revolved, in an orbit obliquely 
intersecting that of the Sun, and in twenty-four hours, round 
the central fire, always turning the same side towards that 
fire. The alternation of day and night was occasioned by the 
Earth being during a part of such revolution on the same 
side of the central fire with the Sun, and thus receiving light 
reflected from him : and during the remaining part of her 
revolution on the side opposite to him, so that she received 
no light at all from him. The Earth, with the Antichthon, 
made this revolution in one day : the Moon, in one month : q 
the Sun, with the planets, Mercury and Yenus, in one year: 
the planets Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, in longer periods respec- 
tively, according to their distances from the centre : lastly, 
the outermost circle of the fixed stars (the Olympus or the 
Aplanes), in some unknown period of very long duration. 1. 

The revolutions of such grand bodies could not take place, 
Music of the the opinion of the Pythagoreans, without pro- 
spheres. ducing a loud and pow erful so und ; and as their 
distances from the central fire were supposed to be arranged 
in musical ratios , 8 so the result of all these separate sounds was 


The Pythagoreans supposed that 
eclipses of the moon took place, some- 
times by the interposition of the earth, 
sometimes by that of the Antichthon, 
to intercept from the moon the light of 
the sun (StobsBus, Eclog. Phys. i. 26, 
p. 560, Heeren). Stobseus here cites 
the history ( laroplav ) of the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy by Aristotle, and 
the statement of Philippus of Opus, 
the friend of Plato. 
r Aristot. de Ccelo, ii. 13. Rcspect- 

the elucidations of Boeckh are clear 
and valuable. Untersuchungen iiber 
das KosmiBche System des Platon, 
Berlin, i 8»>2, p. 99-102; completing 
those which he had before given in his 
edition of the fragments of Philolaus. 

Martin (in his tftudes sur le Tim£e 
de Platon, vol. ii. p. 107) and Gruppe 
(Die Kosmischen Systeme der Grie- 
chen,ch.iv.) maintain that the original 


system proposed by Pythagoras was a 
geocentric system, afterwards trans- 
formed by Philolaus and other Pytha- 
goreans into that which stands in the 
text. But I agree with Boeckh (Ueber 
das Kosmische System des Platon, p. 
89 seqq.), and with Zeller (Gesch. der 
Philos, i. p. 308, ed. 2), that this point 
is not made out. That which Martin 
and Gruppe (on the authority of Alex- 
ander Polyhistor, Diog. viii. 25, and 
others) consider to be a description of 
the original Pythagorean system as it 
stood before Philolaus, is more pro- 
bably a subsequent transformation of 
it ; introduced after the time of Ari- 
stotle, in order to suit later astrono- 
mical views. 

8 Playfair observes (in his disserta- 
tation on the Progress of Natural Phi- 
losophy, p. 87) respecting Kepler — 
“ Kepler was perhaps the first person 
who conceived that there must be 
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full and perfect harmony. To the objection — Why were not 
these sounds heard by us ? — they replied, that we had heard 
them constantly and without intermission from the hour of 
our birth : hence they had become imperceptible by habit.* 
Ten was, in the opinion of the Pythagoreans, the perfection . 
and .consummation o f number. The numbers from pyt hftgorean 
One to Ten were all that they recognised as pri- 
mail* ori ginal^ generative. Numbers greater than op a ,£^ Ten 
ten were compounds and derivatives from the ^ n ' 
dekacL They employed this perfect number not only as a 
basis on which to erect a bold asJ^nomie&L^^ but 

also as a sum total for their list of contraries. Many Hellenic 
philosophers 11 recognised pairs of opposing attributes as per- 
vading nature, and as the fundamental categories to which 
the acIuaTvarieties of the sensible world might be reduced. 
While others laid down Hot and Cold, Wet and Dry, as 
the fundamental contraries, the Pythagoreans adopted a list 
of ten pairs, i. Limit and Unlimited; 2. Odd and Even; 
3. One and Many ; 4. Eight and Left ; 5. Male and Female ; 
6 . Best and Motion ; 7. Straight and Curve ; 8. Light and 
Darkness; 9. Good and Evil; 10. Square and Oblong. 1 Of 

always a law capable of being ex- Philosoph., vol. i. p. 302-310, ed. 
pressed by arithmetic or geometry, 2nd. 

which connects such phenomena as u Aristot. Metaphys. V. 2, p. 1004, 
have a physical dependence on each b. 30. ri 5’ Hyra teal r^v ovalav 6 /xo- 
other.” But this seems to be exactly \oyov<riy ivayrlay <rx*$bv &irayr€s 
the fundamental conception of the (rvyK€i(rdat . 

Pythagoreans: or rather a part of x Aristot. Metaphys. A. J, p. 986, 
their fundamental conception, for a. 22. He goes on to say that Alk- 
they also considered their numbers as maoon, a semi-Pythagorean and a 
active forces bringing such law into younger contemporary of Pythagoras 
reality. To illustrate the determina- himself, while agreeing in the general 
tion of the Pythagoreans to make up principle that u human affairs were 
the number of Ten celestial bodies, I generally in pairs ” (5vo tJyai rh vo\\a 
transcribe another passage from Play- ray avOpwrlywy), laid down pairs of 
fair (p. 91). Huygens having dis- fundamental contraries at random (rks 
covered one sateUite of Saturn, “ be- iyatnribrrjras rets rvxova'as) — black and 
lieved that there were no more, and white, sweet and bitter, good and evil, 
that the number of the planets was great and little. All that you can ex- 
now complete. The planets, primary tract from these philosophers is (con- 
and secondary, thus made up twelve tinues Aristotle) the general axiom, 
— the double of six, the first of the that “ contraries are the principia of 
perfect numbers.” existing things.” 5n rivdvrta apx 

* Aristot. De Ccslo, ii. 9 ; Pliny, rS>v 6v rwv. 

H.N. ii. 20. This axiom is to be noted as occupy- 

See the Pythagorean system fully ing a great place in the minds of the 
set forth by Zeller, Geschicht, der Greek philosophers. 
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these ten pairs, five belong to arithmetic or to geometry, one 
to mechanics, one to physics, and three to anthropology or 
ethics. Good and Evil, Regularity and Irregularity, were 
recognised as alike primordial and indestructible/ 

The arithmetical and geometrical view of nature, to which 
such exclusive supremacy is here given by the Pythagoreans, 
is one of the most interesting features of Grecian philosophy. 
They were the earliest cultivators of mathematical science,* 
and are to be recognised as having paved the way for Euclid 
and Archimedes, notwithstanding the symbolical and mysti- 
cal fancies with which they so largely perverted what are now 
regarded as the clearest and most rigorous processes of the 
human intellect. The important theorem which forms the 
forty-seventh Proposition of Euclid’s first book, is affirmed to 
have been discovered by Pythagoras himself : but how much 
progress was made by him and his followers in the legitimate 
province of arithmetic and geometry, as well as in the appli- 
cations of these sciences to harmonics, 11 which they seem to 
have diligently cultivated, we have not sufficient information 
to determine with certainty. 

Contemporary with Pythagoras, and like him an emigrant 
from Ionia to Italy, was Xenophanes of Kolophon. 

ElcAtic pjd« m x. i 

losophy — He settled at the Phokaean colony of Elea, on the 

Gulf of Poseidonia ; his life was very long, but his 
period of eminence appears to belong (as far as we can make 
out amidst conflicting testimony) to the last thirty years of 
the sixth century B.c. (530-500 b.o.). He was thus contem- 
porary with Anaximander and Anaximenes, as well as with 
Pythagoras, the last of whom he may have personally known. b 
He composed,, and recited in person, poems — epic, elegiac, 
and iambic — of which a very few fragments remain. 


y Theophrast. Metaphys. 9. Pro- 
bably the recognition of one dominant 
antithesis — Tb *Ev — i) dSpiffros A vds — 
is the form given by Plato to the 
Pythagorean doctrine. Eudorus (in 
Simplikius ad Aristot. Physic, fol. 39) 
seems to blend the two together. 

* Aristot. Metaph. A. 5, p. 985, b. 
23. ol Uv 6 ay 6 p€ioi rwv fxa 
atydfitvot wpwroi ravra 


v y Kal ivrpaxpcvTts iv avroTs t&j 

1 / UVT(i>] 

tivai TravTOJV. 

a Concerning the Pythagorean doc- 
trines on Harmonics, see Boeckh’s 
Philolaus, p. O084, w Rh his copious 
and learned comments. 

b Karsten. Xenophanis Fragm., s. 
4, p. 9 > 10. 
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Xenophanes takes his point of departure, not from Thales 
or Anaximander, but from the same ancient the- Hlg censureH 
ogonies which they had forsaken. But he follows 
a very different road. The most prominent fea- 
ture in his poems (so far as they remain), is the rites ' 
directness and asperity with which he attacks the received 
opinions respecting the Gods — and the poets Hesiod and 
Homer, the popular exponents of those opinions. Xeno- 
phanes not only condemns these poets for having ascribed to 
the Gods discreditable exploits, but even calls in question 
the existence of the Gods, and ridicules the anthropomorphic 
conception which pervaded the Hellenic faith. “ If horses or 
lions could paint, they would delineate their Gods in form 
like themselves. The Ethiopians conceive their Gods as 
black, the Thracians conceive theirs as fair and with reddish 
hair.”* Dissatisfied with much of the customary worship 
and festivals, Xenophanes repudiated divination altogether, 
and condemned^ the extravagant respect shown to victors in 
Olympic contests , 41 not less than the lugubrious ceremonies 
in honour of Leukothea. He discountenanced all JThcogony, 
or assertion of the birth of Gods, as impious, and as inconsis- 
tent with the prominent attribute of immortality ascribed to 
them . 0 He maintained that there was but one God, identical 
with, or a personification of the whole Uranus. “ The whole 
Kosmos, or the whole God, sees, hears, and thinks.” The 
divine nature (he said) did not admit of the conception of 
separate persons one governing the other, or of want and 
imperfection in any way. f 

Though Xenophanes thus appears (like Pythagoras) mainly 
as a religious dogmatist, yet theogony and cosmo- Hls doctrine of 
gopy were so intimately connected in the sixth or p^°tSm’ 
century b.c., that lie at the same time struck out a Ko^moT^Ens 
new philosophical theory. His negation of theo- 
gony was tantamount to a negation of cosmogony. SSiSw?’ 

e Xenopkanis Fragm.5-6-7 p.41 seq. 85, ed. Karsten ; Aristotel. Rhetoric. 
ed.Karston; demons Alexandr. Strom. ii. 23 ; Metaphys. i. 5, p. 986, b. 19. 
v. p. 601 ; vii. p. 71 1. f Xenoph. Frag. 1-2, p. 35. 

“ Xenophan. Fragm. 19, p. 63, od. OrAov op^r» ovAor 4 t v poet, ov\ot if r uKovet- 
Karsten ; Cicero Divinat. i. 3. Plutarch ap.Eusebium,Pra0p.Evang. 

0 Xenoplianis Fragment. 34-35, p. i* 8 ; Hiogen. Laert. ix. 19. 

VOL. I. 
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In substituting one God for many, he set aside all distinct, 
agencies in the universe, to recognise only one agent, single^ 
i a ll-p ervading, indivisible. " Be repudiated all genesis of new 
reality, all actual existence of parts, succession, change, be- 
ginning, end, &c., in reference to the universe as well as in 
reference to God. “ Wherever I turned my mind (he ex- 
claimed) everything resolved itself into One and the same : 
all things existing came back always and everywhere into 
one similar and permanent nature.” 8 The fundamental tenet 
of Xenophanes was partly religious, partly philosophical, 
Pan theism,, or Pan-kosmism^ looking upon the universe as 
one real all-comprehensive E^ s. which he would not call 
either finite or infinite, either in motion or at rest. h Non- 
J3ns he pronounced to be an absurdity — an inadmissible and 
unmeaning phrase. 

It was thus from Xenophanes that the doctrine of Pan- 
Scepticism of kosmism first obtained introduction into Greek 
^mpSdnt philosophy, recognising nothing real except the 
universe as an indivisible and unchangeable whole. 
t017< Such a creed was altogether at variance with com- 
aaoil^perception, which apprehends the universe as a plurality 
of substances, distinguishable, divisible, changeable, &c. And 
Xenophanes could not represent his One and All, which ex- 
cluded all change, to be the substratum out of which pheno- 
menal variety was generated — as Water, Air, the Infinite, 
had been represented by the Ionic philosophers. The sense 
of this contradiction, without knowing how to resolve it, 
appears to have occasioned the mournful complaints of irre- 
mediable doubt and uncertainty, preserved as fragments from 
his poems. “No man (he exclaims) knows clearly about the 
Gods or the universe : even if he speak what is perfectly true, 


8 Timon, fragment of the Silli ap. 
Sext. Empiric. Hypot. Pyrrh. i. 33, 
sect. 224. 

jrt] 7 ap hfxov 

eif tv Tavro re wav uveXveTo, wav it «v 
aiei 

Ktivrp uveXxo/ievov fxiav eic ipvvtv i araO* 
ofAoiav. 

Aid here appears to be more con- 
veniently construed with 2Wa0*, not 
(as Karsten construes it, p. 118) with 


It is fair to presume that these lines 
are a reproduction of the sentiments of 
Xenophanes, if not a literal transcript 
of his words. 

h Theophrastus ap. Simplicium in 
Aristotel. Fhysic. f. 6, Karsten, p. 106 ; 
Aristot. Metaphys. A. 5. E 
Sf wpwTos Tovrdv (vlffas, 6 yap 
vitirjs rotrov K&yercu p.adrjT'fjSy — 
o\ov otjpavov bno&xtyas rb tv tlval 
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he himself does not know it to be true: all is matter of 
opinion.” 1 

Nevertheless while denying all real variety or division in 
the universe, Xenophanes did not deny the variety of human 
perceptions and beliefs. But he allowed them as facts be- 
longing to man, not to the universe — as subjective or relative, 
not as objective or absolute. He even promulgated opinions 
of his own respecting many of the physical and cosmological 
subjects treated by the Ionic philosophers. 

Without attempting to define the figure of the Earth, he 
considered it to be of vast extent and of infinite irigC0JVjec _ 
depth ; k including, in its interior cavities, prodigi- physi™and 
ous reservoirs both of fire and water. He thought astronomy * 
that it had at one time been covered with water, in proof 
of which he noticed the numerous shells found inland and 
on mountain tops, together with the prints of various fish 
which he had observed in the quarries of Syracuse, in the 
island of Paros, and elsewhere. From these facts he inferred 
that the earth had once been covered with water, and even 
that it would again be so covered at some future time, to 
the destruction of animal and human life . 1 He supposed 
that the sun, moon, and stars were condensations of vapours 
exhaled from the Earth, collected into clouds, and alternately 
inflamed and extinguished . 111 


Xenoplian. Fragm. 14, p. 51, ed. 
Karsten. 

fii v olv cratpt-f ovrif <zi 't\p 
ov r€ nr $<tt<u 

re Kai iicroa 

ci 7«p Kai ra /xdXiara rvxoi rereXeafACvov 
eiirtov, 

av top o/na>f ouK oiie' id kop & t*ri naci 
rcrvurat* 

Compare the extract from the Silli 
of Timon in Sextus Empiricus— Pyr- 
rhon. Hypot. i. 224; and the same 
author, aav. Mathemat. vii. 4S-52. 

k Aristot. Bo Gcelo, ii. 13. 

1 Xenophan. Fragm. p. 178, ed. 
Karsten; Achilles Tatius, E ttraywy^ 
in Arat. Phamom. p. 128, rh icdra* 5 * 4 s 

This inference from the shells and 
prints of fishes is very remarkable for 


so early a period. Compare Herodotus 
(ii. 1 2), who notices the fact, and draws 
the same inference, as to Lower Egypt : 
also Plutarch Be Isid. et Osirid. c. 40, 
p. 367 ; and Strabo, i. p. 49-50, from 
whom we learn that the Lydian his- 
torian Xanthus had made the like ob- 
servation, and also the like inference, 
for himself. Straton of Lampsakus, 
Eratosthenes, and Strabo himself, ap- 
proved what Xanthus said. 

m Xenophanes Frag. p. 161 seq. ed. 
Karsten. 

Compare Lucretius, v. 458. 

“ per rara foramina terra 
Partubus erumpens primus se sustulit mther 
Igneus et rnultos secum leris abstulit ignes— 
Sic igitur turn se levis ac diffusilis «ther 
Corpore concretocirnimdatus undique, flexit : 
Ilunc exordia sunt solis lunaeque secuta.” 

c 2 
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Parmenides, of Elea, followed up and gave celebrity to the 
Xenophanean hypothesis in a poem, of which the 
continues the striking exordium is yet preserved. The two veins 
xraophaSes of thought, which Xenophanes had recognised and 
menideum, lamented his inability to reconcile, were proclaimed 

B6lf-€ xistent* ~ A 

etemai, un- by Parmenides as a sort of inherent contradiction 
Non^Ens, - an * n ^he k uman m i n d — Reason or Cogitation declar- 
phwsT 1118 ***£ one wa y> Sense (together with the remembrances 
and comparisons of sense) suggesting a faith alto- 
gether opposite. Dropping that controversy with the popular 
religion which had been raised by Xenophanes, Parmenides 
spoke of many different Gods or Goddesses, and insisted on 
the universe as one, without regarding it as one God. He 
distinguished Truth from matter of Opinion . 11 Truth was 
knowable only by pure mental contemplation or cogitation, 
the object of which was Ens or Being, the Real or Absolute : 
here the Cogitans and the Cogitatum were identical, one and 
the same . 0 Parmenides conceived Ens not simply as existent, 
but as self-existent, without beginning or end ,* 1 as extended, 
continuous, indivisible, and unchangeable. The Ens Parme- 
nideum comprised the two notions of Extension and Dura- 
tion :* 1 it was something Enduring and Extended; Extension 
including both space, and matter so far forth as filling space. 
Neither the contrary of Ens (Non-Ens), nor anything inter- 
mediate between Ens and Non-Ens, could be conceived, or 
named, or reasoned about. Ens comprehended all that was 
Real, without beginning or end, without parts or difference, 
without motion or change, perfect and uniform like a well 
turned sphere/ 

In this subject Ens, with its few predicates, chiefly nega- 


n Parmenides Frag. v. 29. 

0 Parm. Frag. v. 40-53. 

to yap aura voeiv ktrriv re Kai tlvat. 
'AAXd <rv tup ' odov di^tjcriot elpye 

vonfia , 

fxttii <r* HOot iroXunetpov odov Kara rt’jvde 


P Parm. Frag. v. 81. 


nctpatri 
, &C. 

4 Zeller (Geschiehte der Griech. 
Philos. i. p. 403, ed. 2) maintains, in 
my opinion justly, that the Ens Par- 
menideum is conceived by its author 
as extended. Striimpell (Gescliichte 
der theor. Phil, dor Griech. s. 41) 
represents it as uncxtended : but this 
view seems not reconcileable with the 
remaining Fragments. 
r Parm. Frag. v. 102. 
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tive, consisted all that Parmenides called Truth. Every- 
thing else belonged to the region of Opinion, which Herecognises 
embraced all that was phenomenal, relative, and opinion, ph©- 

. ,, , , f „ . , nomenal and 

transient: all that involved a reference to mans relative, 

apart from 

senses, apprehension, and appreciation, all the in- En». 
definite diversity of observed facts and inferences. Plurality, 
succession, change, motion, generation, destruction, division 
of parts, &c., belonged to this category. Parmenides did not 
deny that he and other men had perceptions and beliefs cor- 
responding to these terms, but he denied their application to 
the Ens or the self-existent. We are conscious of succession, 
but the self-existent has no succession : we perceive change 
of colour and other sensible qualities, and change of place or 
motion, but Ens neither changes nor moves. We talk of 
tilings generated or destroyed — things coming into being or 
going out of being — but this phrase can have no application 
to the self-existent Ens, which is always and cannot properly 
be called either past or future . 8 Nothing is really generated 
or destroyed, but only in appearance to us, or relatively to 
our apprehension . 4 In like manner we perceive plurality of 
objects, and divide objects into parts. But Ens is essentially 
One, and cannot be divided . 11 Though you may divide a piece 
of matter you cannot divide the extension of which that 
matter forms part: you cannot (to use the expression of 
Hobbes*) pull asunder the first mile from the second, or the 


8 Parmenid. Fr. v. 97. 

f>irri to 76 fJioifi 

O lav atcivtiTov rt\tOciv r.fj irdvr’ o vo/x* eJvai, 
"Ocrrra fipoTo't hut* OtVTO, ir( noiBorts ilvai u\t)H7u 
7/7 vc a Oat Tf Km dWvtrSai, rival Tt Kai oux<» 
Kai rorrov uWdaauv, did tc xpaa *aX.dv «M C ‘“ 


• d\e- 

1 Aristotol. De Ccelo, iii. 1. o l n'tv 
dp airrvv &vt?\ov y tvetriv Kai 

>dv oh&^v yap o&rc ylyvcaQai <pacrtv 
f <pddpt<r6ai twv a A A ct 

VOV 8 OK f IP 7) fl IV 0 T 0 P ol Vtpl 

b?*', &o. 

u Parm. Frag. v. 76. 

i/6£ iiaiperov i<mv, lir«t wfiv hrriv o/uoiov, 


. Ttj /uaXXov to Kev ripyoi piiv 
trdai 

i-ariv' eov •yap iovn 

Aristotel. Mctaphys. A. 5, p. 986, b.29, 
with the Scholia, and Physic, i. 2, 3. 
Simplikius Comm. iD Physic. Aristot. 
(apud Tennemann Gcschichteder Phi- 
los. b. i. s. 4, vol. i. p. 170) vdi/ra 4 

This chapter, in which 
Tennemann gives an account of the 
Eleatic philosophy, appears to me one 
of the l)est and most instructive in his 
work. 

To make parts,— or to part or 
divide, Space or Time, — is nothing 
else but to oonsider one and another 
within the same : so that if any man 
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first hour from the second. The milestone, or the striking of 
the clock, serve as marks to assist you in making a mental 
division, and in considering or describing one hour and one 
mile apart from the next. This, however, is your own act, 
relative to yourself: there is no real division of extension 
into miles, or of duration into hours. You may consider the 
same space or time as one or as many, according to your con- 
venience : as one hour or as sixty minutes, as one mile or 
eight furlongs. But all this is a process of your own mind 
and thoughts ; another man may divide the same total in a 
way different from you. Your division noway modifies the 
reality without you, whatever that may be — the Extended and 
Enduring Ens — which remains still a continuous one, undi- 
vided and unchanged. 

The Ens of Parmenides thus coincided mainly with that 
rannenidean which (since Kant) has been called the Noumenon 
Stand^m- — the Thing in itself — the Absolute; or rather 
bmphenf with that which, by a frequent illusion, passes for 
meno ogy. absolute — no notice being taken of the cogitant 

and believing mind, as if cogitation and belief, cogitata and 
eredita , would be had without it. By Ens was understood 
the remnant in his mind, after leaving out all that abstrac- 
tion, as far as it had then been carried, could leave out. It 
was the minimum indispensable to the continuance of 
thought ; you cannot think (Parmenides says) without think- 


divide space or time, the diverse con- ( chap.vii.5, vol.Lp.96, ed.Molesworth. 
c.ep t ion h he has are more, by one, than ! “ Expansion and duration have this 

the parts which he makes. For his farther agreement, that though they 
first conception is of that which is to J are both considered by us as having 
be divided— then, of some part of it — parts, yet their parts are not separable 
and again of some other part of it: one from another, not even in thought ; 
and so forwards, as long as he goes in though the parts of bodies from which 
dividing. But it is to be noted, that we take our measure of the one and 
here, by division, I do not mean the the parts of motion, from which we 
severing or pulling asunder of one take the measure, of the other may 
space or time from another (for does be interrupted or separated.” - Locke, 
any man think that one hemisphere Essay on the Human Understanding, 
may be separated from the other hemi- book ii. ch. 15,8. 1 1. m 

sphere, or the first hour from the se- In the Platonic Farmcnides, p. 157, 
cond ?), but diversity of consideration : we find the remarkable conception of 
so that division is not made by the ope- what lie calls rb 4ta(<pms f &rov6s rts 
ration of the hands, but of the mind.” wm— a break in the continuity! of 
-Hobbes, First Grounds of Philosophy, duration, an extra-temporal moment. 
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ing of Something, and that Something Extended and Endur- 
ing. Though he and others talk of this Something as an 
Absolute ( i.e . apart from or independent of his own thinking 
mind), yet he also uses some juster language (to yap avro 
vouv ifrriv re Kat el vat), showing that it is really relative: 
that if the Cogitans implies a Cogitatum, the Cogitatum also 
implies no less its correlative Cogitans : and that though we 
may divide the two in words, we cannot divide them in fact. 
It is to be remarked that Parmenides distinguishes the 
Enduring or Continuous from the Transient or Successive, 
Duration from Succession (both of which are included in the 
meaning of the word Time), and that he considers Duration 
alone as belonging to Ens or the Absolute — to the region of 
Truth — setting it in opposition or antithesis to Succession, 
which he treats as relative and phenomenal. We have thus 
(with the Eleates) the first appearance of Ontology, the 
science of Being or Ens, in Grecian philosophy. Ens is 
everything, and everything is Ens. In the view of Parme- 
nides, Ontology is not merely narrow, but incapable of en- 
largement or application ; we shall find Plato and others 
trying to expand it into numerous imposing generalities. 7 

Apart from Ontology, Parmenides reckons all as belonging 
to human opinions. These were derived from the 

a Parmenidean 

observations of sense (which he especially excludes pbenomeno- 

' . . logy — rela- 

from Ontology) with the comparisons, inferences, 
hypotheses, &c., founded thereupon : the phenomena 
of Nature generally. 2 He does not attempt (as Plato and 
Aristotle do after him) to make Ontology serve as a principle 
or beginning for anything beyond itself, a or as a premiss 


y Leibnitz says, Reponse h M. merely the data of sense, but also the 
Fouchor, p. 1 1 7, ed. Erdmann, “ Com- comparisons, generalisations, and no- 
ment seroit il possible qu’aucune chose tions, derived from sense, 
exist&t, si Tetre memo, ipsum Esse, “ Ao^currby et yorjrby vocantur duo 
n’avoit Inexistence ? Mais bien au con- genera inter se diversa, quorum al- 
traire ne pourrait on pas dire avec terum complectitur res externas et 
beaucoup plus de raison, qu’il n’y a fluxas, notionesque qtim ear- his dueuntur 
que lui qui existe veritablement, les — al terum res a&ternas et h conspectu 
Stres partiouliers n’ayant rien de per- remotas,” &c. (Parm. Fragm. p. 149). 
manent ? Semper generantur, et nun- a Marbach (Lelirbuch dor Gesch. 
quam sunt.” Philos. s. 7 1 , not. 3), after pointing out 

* Karsten observes that the Parme- the rude philosophical expression of 
nidean region of opinion comprised not the Parmenidean verses, has some just 
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from which the knowledge of nature is to be deduced. He 
\ treats the two — Ontology and Phenomenology, to employ an 
| Hegelian word — as radically disparate, and incapable of any 
' legitimate union. Ens was essentially one and enduring : 

! Nature was essentially multiform, successive, ever changing 
and moving relative to the observer, and different to observers 
at different times and places. Parmenides approached the 
study of Nature from its own starting-point, the same as had 
been adopted by the Tonic philosophers — the (lata of sense, or 
certain agencies selected among them, and vaguely applied 
to explain the rest. Here he felt that he relinquished the 
full conviction, inseparable from his intellectual consciousness, 
with which he announced his few absolute truths respecting 
Ens and Non-Ens, and that he entered upon a process of 
mingled observation and conjecture, where there was great 
room for diversity of views between man and man. 

Yet though thus passing from Truth to Opinions, from 
full certainty to comparative and irremediable uncertainty , b 


remarks upon the double aspect of 
philosophy as there proclaimed, and 
u}>on the recognition by Parmenides of 
that which he calls the “ illegitimate ” 
vein of enquiry along with the “ legi- 
timate.” 

‘‘ Learn from me (says Parmenides) 
the opinions of mortals, brought to 
your ears in the deceitful arrangement 
of my words. This is not philosophy 
(Marbach says): it is Fhysies. We 
recognise in modern times two per- 
fectly distinct ways of contemplating 
Nature : the philosophical and the 
physical. Of these two, the second 
dwells in plurality, the first in unity: 
the first teaches everything as infal- 
lible truth, the second as multiplicity 
i of different opinions. W e ought not to 
ask why Parmenides, while recognis- 
ing the fallibility of this second road 
of enquiry, nevertheless undertook to 
inarch in it, — any more than we can 
ask, Why does not modern philosophy 
render physics superfluous ? ” 

The observation of Marbach is just 
and important, that the line of research 
— which Parmenides treated as illegi- 
timate and deceitful, but which he 
nevertheless entered upon — is the ana- 
logon of modem Physics. Parmenides 


! (he says) indicated most truly the eon- 
| trast and divergence between Ontology 
j and Physics; but he ought to have 
gone farther, and shown how they 
could be reconciled and brought into 
harmony. This (Marbach aflirms) 
was not even attempted, much less 
achieved, by Parmenides : but it was 
afterwards attempted by Plato, and 
achieved by Aristotle. 

Marbach is right in saying that the 
reconciliation was attempted by Plato; 
but he is not right (I think) in saying 
that it was achieved by Aristotle — nor 
by any one since Aristotle. It is the 
merit of Parmenides to have brought 
out the two points of view as radically 
distinct, and to have Heen that the 
phenomenal world, if explained at all, 
must be explained upon general prin- 
ciples of its own, raised out of its own 
data of facts not by incans of an il- 
lusory Absolute and Real. The subse- 
quent philosophers, in so far as they 
bid and slurred over this distinction, 
appear to me to havo recoded rather 
than advanced. 
b Parinen. Fr. v. 109. 

lv rtf troi iravta mtrrov ArSyoy libit voq/sa 
ufitpii ubriOetW d6£u<> 6' unb rovbe fiporctaf 
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Parmenides does not consider all opinions as equally true or 
equally untrue. He announces an opinion of his Parmenide8 
own — what he thinks most probable or least impro- 
bable — respecting the structure and constitution of ^proba^ 
the Kosmos, and he announces it without the least JSemlmenai 
reference to his own doctrines about Ens. He ^nfs^hy- 8 * 
promises information respecting Earth, Water, Air, 
and the heavenly bodies, how they work, and con ^ ectures * 
how they came to be what they are. c He reccjgiuftea-two 
elementary principles or beginnings, one contrary to the 
other, but both of them positive — Eight, comprehending the 
Hot, the Light, and the Rare — Darkness, comprehending the 
Cold, the Heavy, and the Dense. d These two elements, each 
endued with active and vital properties, were brought into 
junction and pom mi x turc by the influence of a Dea Genitalis 
a nalogou s j & with her first-born son^Hros, a per- 

sonage borrowed from the Hesiodic Thcogony. From hence 
sprang the other active forces of nature, personified under 


c Farm. Fra", v. 1 33-141. 
d Aristotle* (Metaphys. A. 5, p. 987, j 
a. 1) represents Parmenides as ass i mi- j 
latingoneof liis phenomenal principles 
(Heat) to Ens, ami the other (Cold) to . 
Non-Ens, Tlioro is nothing in the ' 
fragments of Parmenides to justify this | 
supposed analogy. Heat as well as \ 
Cold belongs to Non-Ens, not to Ens, ! 
in the Parmenidean doctrine. More- j 
over Cold or Dense is just as much a j 
positive principle as Hot or Rare, in j 
the view of Parmenides : it is tin 
female to the male (Farm. Fragm. 
v. 129; comp, lvarsteti, p. 270). Ari- 
stotle conceives Ontology as a sub- I 
stratum for Phenomenology ; and his I 
criticisms on Parmenides imply (erro- 
neously in my judgment) that Par- 
menides did the same. The remarks 
which Hriicker makes both on Ari- 
stotle’s criticism and on the Eleatic 
doctrine are in the main just, though 
the language is not very suitable. 

Briicker, Hist. Philosoph. part ii. 
lib. ii. ch. xi. p. 1153, about Xeno- 
phanes: “Ex iis onim, qua) apud 
Aristotelcm ex ejus monte contra mo- 
tum disputantur, patet Xonoplianem 
moths notionem aliam quam qua) in 
physicis obtinct, sibi concepisso; et 
ad verum motum, progressum a non- 


ente ad ens ejusque existentiam requi- 
sivisse. Quo sensu notionis hujus 
semel admisso, sequebatur (cum illud 
inqiossibile sit, ut ex nihilo fiat ali- 
quid)universum esse immobile -adeo- 
que et partes ejus non ita moveri, ut 
ex statu nihili procederent ad statum 
existenthe. Quibus a<lmissis, de rerum 
tamen mutationibus disserere poterat, 
qiias non alteration es, generationes, et 
extinctioues, rerum naturalium, sed 
modificationes, esse putabat: hoc no- 
mine indignas, eo quod rerum uuiversi 
natura semper immutabilis mancret, 
soliusque materia) aiternum lluentis 
particula) varie inter semodificarentur. 
Hac ratione si Eleaticos priores expli- 
cemus de motu disserentes, rationem 
facile dabimus, qui de rebus physicis 
disscrere et phenomena naturalia ex- 
plicate, sal v it ista hypothesi,])otuermt. 
Quod tamen de iis negat Aristoteles, 
conceptual mot us metapkysicum ad phy- 
sicum transferals : ut, more suo, Ele- 
atico systemate corrupto, eb vehemen- 
tius illud preraeret.” 

0 Parmenides, ap. Simplik. ad Ari- 
stot. Physic, fol. 9 a. 

JtttTifi TOVTUV 

Plutarch, Amator, 13. 
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various names, and the various concentric circles or spheres 
of the Kosmos. Of those spheres, the outermost was a solid 
wall of fire — “ flammantia moenia mundi ” — next under this 
the -35ther, distributed into several circles of fire unequally 
bright and pure — then the circle called the Milky Way, 
which he regarded as composed of light or fire combined with 
denser materials — then the Sun and Moon, which were con- 
densations of fire from the Milky Way — lastly, the Earth, 
which he placed in the centre of the Kosmos. f He is said 
to have been the first who pronounced the earth to be sphe- 
rical, and even distributed it into two or five zones.* He 
regarded it as immovable, in consequence of its exact position 
in the centre. He considered the stars to be fed by exhala- 
tion from the Earth. Midway between the Earth and the 
outer flaming circle, he supposed that there dwelt a Goddess 
— Justice or Necessity — who regulated all the movements of 
the Kosmos, and maintained harmony between its different 
parts. He represented the human race as having been 
brought into existence by the power of the sun, h and he seems 
to have gone into some detail respecting animal procreation, 
especially in reference to the birth of male and female off- 
spring. He supposed that the human mind, as well as the 
human body, was compounded of a mixture of the two ele- 
mental influences, diffused throughout all Nature : that like 
was perceived and known by like : that thought and sensa- 
tion were alike dependent upon the body, and upon the 
proportions of its elemental composition: that a certain 

f See especially the remarkable pas- j nicies held thiB opinion about the figure 
sage from Stobccus, Eclog. Phys. i. 23, j of the earth, the fact is honourable to 
p. 482, cited in Karsten, Frag. Pann. his acuteness ; for Leukippus, Anaxa- 
p. 241, and Cicero, De Natur. Deor. goras, Arehelaus, Diogenes the Apol- 
i. 11, s. 28, with the Commentary of loniate, and DemokrituB, all thought 
Krische. Forschungen aufdemGebiete the earth to be a flat, round surface, 
der'alten Philosophic, viii. p. 98, seem, like a dish or a drum : Plato speaks 

It is impossible to make out with about it in so confused a manner that 
any clearness the Kosmos and its gene- hiB opinion cannot be made out : and 
ration as conceived by Parmenides. Aristotle was the first who both affirra- 
We cannot attain more than a general ed and proved it to be spherical. The 
approximation to it. opinion had been propounded by some 

* Diogen. Laert. ix. 21, viii. 48; philosophers earlier than Anaxagoras, 
Strabo, ii. p-93 (on the authority of who controverted it. See the disserta- 
Poseidonius). Plutarch (Placit.Philos. tion of L.Oettinger, Die Vorstellungen 
iii. 1 1 )and others ascribe to Parmenides der Griechen iiber die Erdo als Him- 
the recognition not of five zones, but melskorper, Freiburg, 1850, p. 42-46. 
only of two. If it be true that Parme- h Diogen. Laert. ix. 22. 
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limited knowledge was possessed by every object in Nature, 
animate or inanimate . 1 

Before we pass from Parmenides to his pupil and successor 
Zeno, who developed the negative and dialectic side of the 
Eleatic doctrin e, it will be convenient to notice various other 
theories of the same century: first among them that of 
Herakleitus, who forms as it were the contrast and antithesis 
to Xenophanes and Pharmenides. 

Herakleitus of Ephesus, known throughout antiquity by 
the denomination of the Obscure, comes certainly 
after Pythagoras and Xenophanes and apparently —his obscure 
before Parmenides. Of the two first he made Bivc rneta- 
special mention, in one of the sentences, alike brief dent re and° nfl 
and contemptuous, which have been preserved from dS£~ 
his lost treatise : — “ Much learning does not teach 
reason : otherwise it would have taught Hesiod and Pythago- 
ras, Xenophanes and Hekatams.” In another passage He- 
rakleitus spoke of the “ extensive knowledge, cleverness, and 
wicked arts ” of Pythagoras. He declared that Homer as 
well as Archilochus deserved to be scourged and expelled 
from the public festivals. k His thoughts were all embodied 
in one single treatise, which he is said to have deposited in 
the temple of the Ephesian Artemis. It was composed in a 
style most perplexing and difficult to understand, full of 
metaphor, symbolical illustration, and antithesis: but this 
very circumstance imparted to it an air of poetical impres- 
siveness and oracular profundity . 1 It exercised a powerful 


1 Parmen. Frag. v. 145 ; Theophras- ] 
tus, De Sensu, Karsten, p. 208 . 

Parmenides (according to Theo- 
phrastus) thought that the dead l>ody, 
having lost its fiory element, had no 
perception of light, or heat, or sound ; 
but that it had jxirception of darkness, 
cold, and silence — ko! MAws S b vav rb 
ov $%€ tv nva yvicav. 

Diogen. L. ix. 1. Tlou> 

I aloSov y bp 
aid is 5^ E €i 
, &c. Ib. viii. t>. 
t iarroplnv ff(ncri<r< 

Ivrtav , Hal 
ras rij <rvyypa<pks 


1 Diogen. Laert. ix. 1-6. Theo- 
phrastus conceived that Herakleitus 
had left the work unfinished, from 
eccentricity of temperament (fab /uc- 
AayxoAlas). Of him, as of various 
others, it was imagined by some that 
his obscurity was intentional (Cicero, 
Nat. Deor. i. 26, De Finib. 2, 5). The 
words of Lucretius about Herakleitus 
are remarkable (i. 641) : — 

Clarus ob obscuram linguam m&gls inter 
inanes 

Quamde graves inter Graecos qui vera rc- 
quirunt: 

Omnia enim stolid! magis admir&ntur amant- 
que 

In vends qu» sub verbis latitantia cernunt. 
Even Aristotle complains of the diffi- 
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influence on the speculative minds of Greece, both in the 
Platonic age and subsequently : the Stoics especially both 
commented on it largely (though with many dissentient 
opinions among the commentators), and borrowed with partial 
modifications much of its doctrine . 111 

The expositors followed by Lucretius and Cicero conceived 
Doctrine of Herakleitus as having proclaimed Fire to be the 
— iwpctuS 1 universal and all-pervading element of nature;” as 
generation Titles had recognised water, and Anaximenes air. 
tion — every- This interpretation was countenanced by some strik- 
notLjng° ws * ing passage of Herakleitus: but when we put 
mtion of aw together all that remains from him, it appears that 

eleinentsinto . . . 

mh other his mam doctrine was not physical, but meta- 

backwards . . , ^ 

and forwards, physical or ontological i that the want of adequate 
general terms induced him to clothe it in a multitude of 
symbolical illustrations, among which fire was only one, 
though the most prominent and most significant . 0 Xeno- 
phanes and the Eleates had recognised, as the only objective 
reality, One extended Substance or absolute Ens, perpetual, 
infinite, indeterminate, incapable of change or modification. 
They denied the objective reality of motion, change, gene- 
ration, and destruction — considering all these to be purely 
relative and phenomenal. Herakleitus on the contrary 
denied everything in the nature of a permanent and per- 
petual substratum : he laid down nothing as permanent and 
perpetual except the process of change — the alternate se- 
quence of generation and destruction, without beginning or 
end — generation and destruction being in fact coincident 
or identical, two sides of the same process, since the gene- 
ration of one particular state was the destruction of its ante- 
cedent contrary. All reality consisted in the succession and 

culty of understanding Herakleitus, j of his Philosophic der Griechen, vol. i. 
and even of determining the proper j p. 450-496, is instructive. Xlarbaeh 
punctuation (Rhetoric, iii. 5). also is useful (Oesch.der Phil.8.46-49); 

m Cicero, Nat. Deor. iii. 14, 35. and his (Hegelian) exposition of Hera- 

n To some it appeared that Hera- kleitus is further developed by Fordi- 
klcitus hardly distinguished Fire from nand Lassalle (Die Philosophic Hera- 
Air. Aristotel. De Anirna, i. 2; Sext. kleitos des Dunklen, published 1858). 
Empiric, advt. Mathemat. vii. 1 27-1 29, -This last work is very copious and 
ix. 360. elaborate, throwing great light upon a 

0 Zeller's account of the philosophy subject essentially obscure and diffi- 
of Herakleitus in the second edition cult. 
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transition, the coming and going, of these finite and particular 
states : what he conceived as the infinite and universal, was 
the continuous process of transition from one finite state to 
the next — the perpetual work of destruction and generation 
combined, which terminated one finite state in order to make 
room for a new and contrary state. 

This endless process of transition, or ever-repeated act of 
generation and destruction in one, was represented Variety of 
by Herakleitus under a variety of metaphors and 
symbols — fire consuming its own fuel — a stream of ”gntfyfng 1M ’ 
water always flowing — opposite currents meeting gen^IT 
and combating each other — the way from above doctnne * 
downwards, and the way from below upwards, one and the 
same — war, contest, penal destiny or retributive justice, the 
law or decree of Zeus realising each finite condition of 
things and then destroying its own reality to make place 
for its contrary and successor. Particulars are successively 
generated and destroyed, none of them ever arriving at 
permanent existence : J1 the universal process of generation 
and destruction alone continues. There is no Esse, but a 
perpetual Fieri : a transition from Esse to Non-Esse, from 
Non-Esso to Esse, with an intermediate temporary halt be- 
tween them : a ceaseless meeting and confluence of the 
stream of generation with the opposite stream of destruction : 
a rapid and instant succession, or rather coincidence and 
coalescence, of contraries. Living and dead, waking and 
sleeping, light and dark, come into one or come round into 
each other : everything twists round into its contrary : every- 
thing both is and is not / 1 

P Plato, Kratylus, p. 402, ami j \Jiyeiy firitf X<rra<r$at r^y y€V€<riVj dAA* 
Theiutot. p. 152, 153. j airS arxtpfjLaros del ncraji&Wovtray — 

Plutaroli, l)o E< apuil Delplios, c. 18, j ris x pur as <f> 8 eipou(ray yeytcrets ical 
p. 392. nora/i$ * \iicias rais 4 xiytyyofx 4 y<us, 

ovy ov 5e Clemens Alex. Strom, v. 14, p. 71 1. 

ovcrias 81 s a\f/aorOai Kara *£iv \6afxov rbv avrbv axdmwy oGrt ns 
1 koU w _ fled )v oG r* dvBpwxuiv 4xoli)<r*y' dAA* ijy 

vri<ri ku\ xdhiv (rvvdyti, /id Wop 8i del Kal tarai xvp dclfafoy, a xrd/xcyoy 
ovS b v dK iy ov 8 4 0 trr € p 0 v, d A A’ /uerpa Ka\ axo(T$€yyvfifyoy fi4rpa. Com- 
& (jl a <rwl<rr ar at Kal dx o\* l- par© also Eusebius, Prajpar. Evang. 
rei, x p 6 <r t icr 1 Kal &x€tort. “O flcv xiv. 3, 8; Diogen. L. ix. 8. 

0 if 8* tis rb *1 y ai x e p al yt 1 r b 1 Plato, Sophist, p. 242 E. Aia<p(pS- 
y iyv 6 n* v ov fxtvov y dp del | 

Plutarch, 
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The universal law, destiny, or divine working (according 
Nothing per- to Herakleitus), consists in this incessant process of 
ceJJtttVuiw generation and destruction, this alternation of con- 
*n!i 'tallica- traries. To carry out such law fully, each of the 
the particular manifestations ought to appear and pass 
tive force. away instantaneously — to have no duration of its 
ticvdM« f £ra own, but to be supplanted by its contrary at once, 
the most And this happens to a great degree, even in cases 

KeSLtMt where it does not appear to happen: the river 
against the appears unchanged, though the water which we 
ture. touched a short time ago has flowed away : r we and 
all around us are in rapid movement, though we appear 
stationary : the apparent sameness and fixity is thus a delu- 
sion. But Herakleitus does not seem to have thought that 
his absolute universal force was omnipotent, or accurately 
carried out in respect to all particulars. Some positive and 
particular manifestations, when once brought to pass, had a 
certain measure of fixity, maintaining themselves for more or 
less time before they were destroyed. There was a difference 
between one particular and another, in this respect of com- 
parative durability: one was more durable, another less . 8 
But according to the universal law or destiny, each particular 
ought simply to make its appearance, then to be supplanted 
and re-absorbed; so that the time during which it continued 
on the scene was, as it were, an unjust usurpation, obtained 
by encroaching on the equal right of the next comer, and by 
suspending the negative agency of the universal. Hence 
arises an antithesis or hostility between the universal law or 


Plutarch, Con sol at. ad Apollonium j Odutiv rovro r)]v rjfitTfpav aXafh)<Tiv — 
c. io, p. 106. U6rt 7 hp iv aitrols | which words doubtless refer to Ilcra- 

ovk &rr iv 6 6dva ros ; ital fj *H pd- kleitus. See Preller, Hist. Phil. Grtoc. 

r os, ravr6 r * tvi Korn. s. 4 7. 

Ka\ rb typyyopbs teal rb tca0€vboy, 8 Lassalle, Philosophic des Ilera- 

viov Kal 7 tfpaioir rdbe 7 dp j kleitos, vol. i. pp. 54, 55. “Andrerseits 

p-erai re- bieten die sinnlichen Existenzen gra - 
ravra. duelle oder Mass- Unfarschiede dar, je 

Pseudo-Origenes, Refut. Hser. ix.io, nachdem in ihnen das Moment des 
‘O hH’tyVi cv<ppdvn — 0*7 festen Seins oder die ITnruhe des 
as, fipiirn — K 6 po$y \lfjLos, &c. Werdens vorwiegt oder nicht; und 
r Aristot. De Ccelo, iii. 1, p. 298, b. dicse Graduation wird also zugleich 
30 ; PhyBic. viii. 3, p. 253, b. 9. den Leitfaden zur Classification der 

~- /l - verschiedenen Existenz-formen bil- 

koI Aci, AaaA I den.” 
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process on one side, and the persistence of particular states 
on the other. The universal law or process is generative and 
destructive, positive and negative, both in one : but the par- 
ticular realities in which it manifests ifcself are all positive, 
each succeeding to its antecedent, and each striving to main- 
tain itself against the negativity or destructive interference 
of the universal process. Each particular reality represented 
rest and fixity : each held ground as long as it could against 
the pressure of the constant cosmical force, essentially mov- 
ing, destroying, and renovating. Herakleitus condemns such 
pretensions of particular states to separate stability, inasmuch 
as it keeps back the legitimate action of the universal force, 
in the work of destruction and renovation. 

The theory of Herakleitus thus recognised no permanent 
substratum, or Ens, either material or immaterial j lUMtratl0M 
— no category either of substance or quality — iferakiehus 
but only a ceaseless principle of movement or his^Sr^ai 
change, generation and destruction, position and ^ing"and 
negation, immediately succeeding, or coinciding generating, 
with each other. 1 It is this principle or everlasting force 
which he denotes under so many illustrative phrases — “ the 
common (to £uiw), the universal, the all-comprehensive 

t Aristot. Do Coolo, iii. i, p. 298, ( rakicitean theory. He insists almost 
1 ). 30. Of be rd p.ev &K\a ndvra yi - in every page (compare ii. p. 156) that 
re (pcun kou fifiv, elvai be trayiws “das Allgemeine” of Herakleitus is 
%v b4 ti fxovov 11 reines Werden ; reiner, stetcr, erzeu- 

ravra iravra gerden, Prozess.” This process cannot 

&w 0 with any propriety be called a mb- 

r 6 5 stratum, and Herakleitus admitted no 

the explanation given of this passage other. In thus rejecting any substra- 
by Lassalle, vol. ii. p. 21, 39, 40, turn he stood alone. Lassalle has been 
founded on the comment of Simplikius. careful in showing that Fire was not 
lie explains it as an universal law or understood by Herakleitus as a sub- 
ideal force — die reine IdcedesWerdens stratum (as water by Thales), but as a 
selbst ; p. 24, 25, “ cine unsinnlicho symbol for the universal force or law. 
Potenz.” Yet, in p. j 5 of his elaborate In the theory of Herakleitus no sub- 
exposition, ho does indeed say, about stratum was recognised — no r6be n or 
the theory of Herakleitus, u Hier sind ovafa — in the same way as Aristotle 
zura erstenraale die sinnliehcn Be- observes about rb faeipov (Physic, iii. 
stimmtheiten zu bloss verschiedenen 0, a. 22-31) Stcrre rb direipov ov 8*7 
und absolut in einander iibergelienden “ * v its r6be ri, oTov &v6punrov 
Formen eines identischen, ihnen zu . Aaa* its fi rjfiepa Xeyerat teal 

Grundo liegenden, Substrata herab- 6 dyitu, cits rb ehcu oi>x &s over l a 
gesetzt” (p. 55). But this last ex- ns yeyovev, A A A* a«l 4v ye- 
pression appears to me to contradict y 4 tret it a 2 <pOopa y el teed wewepa- 
the whole tenor and peculiarity of <rn4vov, A A A* del erepoy teal 
Lassalle’s own explanation of the He- erepoy . 
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-), the governing, the divine, the name or reason of 
Zeus, fire, the current of opposites, strife or war, destiny, 
justice, equitable measure, Time or the Succeeding,” &c. The 
most emphatic way in which this theory could be presented 
was, as embodied in the coincidence or co-affirmation of con- 
traries. Many of the dicta cited and preserved out of Hera- 
kleitus are of this paradoxical tenor. u Other dicta simply 
affirm perpetual flow, change, or transition, without express 
allusion to contraries : which latter however, though not ex- 
pressed, must be understood, since change was conceived as 
a change from one contrary to the other. x In the Hera- 
kleitean idea, contrary forces come simultaneously into action : 
destruction and generation alw ays take effect together : there 
is no negative without a positive, nor positive without a 
negative/ 

Such was the metaphysical or logical foundation of the 
w r atcr— in- philosophy of Herakleitus : the idea of an eternal 
betwcenFire process oi change, manifesting itself m the perpetual 
Earth. destruction and renovation of particular realities, 
but having itself no reality apart from these particulars, and 
existing only in them jas an immanent principle or con- 
dition. This principle, from the w ant of appropriate abstract 

u Aristotle or Pseudo-Aristotle, Do in opposition to Zeller, p. 495), that the 
Mundo, c. 5, p. 396, b. 20. Taurb 8e following verses in the Fragments of 
rovro fy kcu rb iraph rtp o\ Parmenides refer to Herakleitus : 


Kal oirx), oZ\a , <rvfjL<pcp6/xfvop teal bia- 
<ruv<fiov Kal diaboir teal 4 k 
%v Kal 4% 4vbs vdvra. Ilera- 
clid. Allegor. ap. Schleiermacher (Ile- 
rakleitos, p. 529), vorap.ois rois abroh j 
4nf$cuvop.4v re Kal ovk ifx&aivo/xev, j 
tlfA€V T€ Kal OVK elfJLtV *. Plato, 

p. 242, D., bia<p€p6p.evov ae\ ^vpxf}4p€Tai : 
Aristotle, Metaphys. iii.8,p.ioi2, b.24, 
tout* 8 * & fiby 'HpaKtelrov \6yos , \4yuv 
irdvra (hat Kal pb el vat, diravra d\rj6r) 
iroitiv : Aristot. Topic, viii. 5, p. 155, b., 

oiov ayadby Kal Kaxby (hat 'ravrbv, 
Kaddimp *Hpc6eAerr<fs (fnjerty : also Ari- 
stot. Physic, i. 2, p. 185, b. Compare 
the various Herakleitean phrases cited 
in Pseudo-Origen Refut. Hmres. 
Fragm. ix. 10; also Krische, For- 
schungen auf dem Gebiete des alten 
Philosophic, vol. i. p. 370468. 

Bemays and Lassalle (vol. i. p. 81) 
contend, on reasonable grounds(though 


The commentary of Alexander Apliro- 
dis. on the Metaphysica says, “Hera- 
clitus ergo cum diceret oumcm rem 
esse et non esse et opposita simul con- 
sistero, contradictionem veram simul 
esse statuebat, et omnia diccbat esse 
vera” (Lassalle, p. 83). 

One of the metaphors by which 
Herakleitus illustrated his theory of 
opposite and co-existent forces, was the 
pulling and pushing of two sawyers 
with the same saw. Heo Bernays, 
Heraclitea, parti, p. 16; Bonn, 1848. 

x Aristot. Physic, viii. 3, p. 253, b. 
30, eh rovvayrloy yap tj dWolucrts: 
also iii. p. 205, a. 6, iravra ydp /acra- 
&d\\ei 4( 4vayr(ov els ivdvrlov , olov 4 k 
0€pfjLov €is ypvxpdu. 

y Lassalle, Herakleitus, vol. i. p. 323. 
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terms, he expressed in a variety of symbolical and meta- 
phorical phrases, among which Fire stood prominent/ But 
though Fire was thus often used to denote the principle or 
ideal process itself, the same word was also employed to 
denote that one of the elements which formed the most 
immediate manifestation of the principle. In this latter 
sense, Fire was the first stage of incipient reality : the second 
stage was water, the third earth. This progression, fire, 
water, earth, was in Herakleitean language “ the road down- 
wards,” which was the same as “the road upwards,” from 
earth to water and again to fire. The death of fire was its 
transition into water : that of water was its transition partly 
into earth, partly into flame. As fire was the type of extreme 
mobility, perpetual generation and destruction — so earth was 
the type of fixed and stationary existence, resisting movement 
or change as much as possible/ Water was intermediate 
between the two. 

Herakleitus conceived the sun and stars, not as solid 
bodies, but as meteoric aggregations perpetually Snn . mdStars 
dissipated and perpetually renewed or fed, by ex- 
halation upward from the water and earth. The ^KMt7uns K " 
sun became extinguished and rekindled in suitable und'rone^ed 
measure and proportion, under the watch of the 
Erinnyes, the satellites of Justice. These celestial fh^Kasmoa^ 
lights were contained in troughs, the open side of by firc ‘ 
which was turned towards our vision. In case of eclipses the 


z See a striking passage cited from 
Gregory of Nyssa by Lassalle (vol. i. 
p. 287), illustrating this characteristic 
of fire ; the ilame of a lamp appears 
to continue the same, but it is only 
a succession of flaming particles, each 
of which takes fire and is extinguished 
in the same instant : — &(nrep rb iirl 
rrjs dpva\\ldos irvp r(p /xh’ boKflv del 
rb avrb <paiverat —rb yap ervvex * s 
rr)s Kiv'hcrews atiidonraarov avrb Kod 
7 )V(i>ix4vov Trpbs iavrb Sel/cyvcri — rf? 8e 
dvrore avrb eavrb 
l&woVy ovUeirore rb avrb fxevei — 7) yap 

Sfiov re 4 £ c <p \oy <6 9rj real 
Kiyvbv 4 k Kav deTara fie r ev 0 tij- 

0 97, &c. 

VOL. I. 


a Diogen. Laert. ix. 9; Clemens 
Alexand. Strom, v. 14, p> 599, vi. 2, 
p. 624. riupfrs rpoTral icpanov BdKacrffa, 
6a\aTTTis 8e rb fxev lyiurv yTj, rb 8* 
i y/uicru Trprj(TTr,p. A fuU explanation of 
: the curious expression Trpr)(TT 4 \p is given 
1 by Lassalle (Hcrakl. vol. ii. p. 87-90). 

1 See Brandis (Handbuch der Gr.Philos. 
sect, xliii. p. 1O4), and Plutarch (De 
Primo Frigido, c. 17, p. 952, F.). 

The distinction made by Hera- 
kleitus, but not clearly marked out 
or preserved, between the ideal fire or 
universal process, and the elementary 
fire or first stage towards realisation, 
is brought out by Lassalle (Hera- 
| kleitos, vol. ii. p. 25-29). 
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trough was for the time reversed, so that the dark side was 
turned towards us; and the different phases of the moon 
were occasioned by the gradual turning round of the trough 
in which her light was contained. Of the phenomena of 
thunder and lightning also, Herakleitus offered some explana- 
tion, referring them to aggregations and conflagrations of the 
clouds, and violent currents of winds. b Another hypothesis 
was often ascribed to Herakleitus, and was really embraced 
by several of the Stoics in later times — that there would 
come a time when all existing things would be destroyed by 
fire (tiarvpoxrie), and afterwards again brought into reality in 
a fresh series of changes. But this hypothesis appears to 
have been conceived by him metaphysically rather than 
physically. Eire was not intended to designate the physical 
process of combustion, but was a symbolical phrase for the 
universal process; the perpetual agency of conjoint destruction 
and renovation, manifesting itself in the putting forth and 
re-absorption of particulars, and having no other reality 
except as immanent in these particulars. 0 The determinate 
Kosmos of the present moment is perpetually destroyed, 
passing into fire or the indeterminate : it is perpetually reno- 
vated or passes out of fire into water, earth — out of the in- 
determinate, into the various determinate modifications. At 
the same time, though Herakleitus seems to have mainly 
employed these symbols for the purpose of signifying or 
typifying a metaphysical conception, yet there was no clear 
apprehension, even in his own mind, of this generality, apart 
from all symbols : so that the illustration came to count as a 
physical fact by itself, and has been so understood by many. d 


b Aristot. Meteorol. ii. e. p. 355, a. 
Plato, Republ. vi. p. 498, 0. 1 1 ; Plu- 
tarch, De Exilio, c. 11, p. 604 A.; 
Plutarch, De Isid. et Osirid. c. 48, 
p. 370, E. ; Diogen. L. ix. 10; Plu- 
tarch, Placit. Philos, ii. 17-22-24-28, 
p. 889-891 ; Stobaeus, Eclog. Phys. i. 
P- 594- 

About the doctrine of the Stoics, 
built in part upon this of Herakleitus, 
see Cicero, Natur. Deor. ii. 46 ; Seneca, 
Quaest. Natur. ii. 5, vi. 16. 
c Aristot. or Pseudo- Aristot. De 


Mundo, 4k vdvrwv tv koI 
dvra. 

d See Lassalle, Herakleitos, vol. ii. 
s. 26-27, p. 254-258. 

Compare about the obscure and 
debated meaning of the Herakleitean 
iKirvpwffts, Schleiermacher, Heraklei- 
tos, p. 103 ; Zeller, Gesch. der Philos, 
vol. i. p. 477-479- 

The word haKiff^ais stands as the 
antithesis (in the language of Hera- 
kleitus) to iKirtywais. A passage from 
Philo Judaeus is cited by Lassalle 
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The line between what he meant as the ideal or metaphysical 
process, and the elementary or physical process, is not easy 
to draw, in the fragments which now remain. 

The like blending of metaphysics and physics — of the 
abstract and notional with the concrete and sen- His doctrines 
sible — is to be found in the statements remaining the human 
from Herakleitus respecting the human soul and man know- 
human knowledge. The human soul, according AU 
to him, was an effluence or outlying portion of the unWe^T* 

TT . . in i J ° * Reason — 

Universal 0 — the nre — the perpetual movement or individual 

• a RfCftson Is 

life of things. As such, its nature was to be ever worthless, 
in movement : but it was imprisoned and obstructed by the 
body, which represented the stationary, the fixed, the parti- 
cular — that which resisted the universal force of change. 
So long as a man lived, his soul or mind, though thus con- 
fined, participated more or less in the universal movement : 
but when he died, his body ceased to participate in it, and 
became therefore vile, “ fit only to be cast out like dung.” 
Every man, individually considered, was irrational ; f reason 
belonged only to the universal or the whole, with which the 
mind of each living man was in conjunction, renewing itself 
by perpetual absorption, inspiration or inhalation, vaporous 
transition, impressions through the senses and the pores, &c. 
During sleep, since all the media of communication, except 
only those through respiration, were suspended, the mind 
became stupified and destitute of memory. Like coals when 
the fire is withdrawn, it lost its heat and tended towards 
extinctions On waking, it recovered its full communication 

illustrating the Herakleitean move- j Plutarch, Symposion, p. 644. ve/cves 
ment from ideal unity into totality 

of sensible particulars, forwards and Plutarch, Placit. Philos, i. 23, p. 884. 
backwards —& 8^ yovopj/o^s (\6yos) ' ruy 

redvra teal els ... i<rr\ \ _ 

i hrb 06 ov 8i ^Bey ol6p.evos y * f See Schleiermacher, Hcrakleitos, 

relou 56 {tjs ircupos, Kopov /cal p. 522 ; Sext. Ernpir. adv. Mathem. 

, tea l $1/ rb vdy /cal irdvra dpotfip viil. 286. 

ov— where /c 6 pos and xpV^poavyri 8 The passage of Sextus Empiricus 

are used to illustrate the same ideal (adv. Mathem. vii. 120-134) is curious 
antithesis as Bta/c 6 crp.Ti(rts and i/arti- and instructive about Herakleitus. 
r _..j (Lassalle, vol. i. p. 232). *A pea/cet yap rycpvcn/ccp (Heraklei- 

0 Sext. Empiric, adv. Mathem. vii. tus) rb TepUxov ftpas \oyi/c 6 y re by 
130. rj i-nt^eywBe'taa rots ' *al cppeyrjpes — rovrov 8^ rbv 6 etov 

dirb rov 1 \ 6 yoy> /caff * Hpd/c\eiroy , Bt* &yairyorj$ 

D 2 
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with the great source of intelligence without — the universal 
all-comprehensive process of life and movement. Still, 
though this was the one and only source of intelligence open 
to all waking men, the greater number of men could neither 
discern it for themselves, nor understand it without difficulty 
even when pointed out to them. Though awake, they were 
not less unconscious or forgetful of the process going on 
around them, than if they had been asleep . 11 The eyes and 
ears of men with barbarous or stupid souls, gave them false 
information . 1 They went wrong by following their own 
individual impression or judgment : they lived as if reason 
or intelligence belonged to each man individually. But the 
only way to attain truth was, to abjure all separate reason, 
and to follow the common or universal reason. Each man’s 
mind must become identified and familiar with that common 
process which directed and transformed the whole : in so far as 
he did this, he attained truth : whenever he followed any 
private or separate judgment of his own, he fell into 
error. k The highest pitch of this severance of the indi- 


votpol yivbptOa, kciI tv ptv 
vttvois \r)0cuoi , Kara bt eytpaiv iraKiv 
4v yap rots vttvois pvadvrwv 
riKoov irbpwv x w pK^ Tau 
irpbs rb irtpitxov av/x<pvtas b iv tj/lliv 
vovs , fiovrjs rrjs Kara avairvoijv irpbs 
<pvcrtccs (ru(ofxtvrjS olovtl nvbs pKvs, 

iyprjyo- 

p6ai irihiv bid rwv 

bid riv&v 0vpibuv ir poKwf/as Kal 

bvvap.iv. Then follows the 

simile about coals brought near to, or 
removed away from, the fire. 

The Stoic version of this Heraklei- 
tean doctrine, is to be seen in Marcus 
Antonius, viii. 54. Mr jKtri p6vov 
avpirvt'ivrtp ir tpi^xovn d4pi, 
&AA* ijbr) ko! av/x<pp ovttv t<£ ir€- 
r dvr a v oc pip. O b yap 
votph bvvauts Trdvrrj vrcu 
arrdaai 

rep avairvtvcrai 


The Stoics, who took up the doc- 
trine of Herakleitus with farther ab- 
straction and analysis, distinguished 
and named separately matters which 


he conceived in one and named to- 
gether— the physical inhalation of air 
— the metaphysical supposed influx 
of intelligence —inspiration in its 
literal and metaphorical senses. The 
word rb irtpitxov y as he conceives it, 
seems to denote, not any distinct or 
fixed local region, but the rotatory 
movement or circulation of the ele- 
ments, fire, water, earth, reverting back 
into each other. Lassalle, vol. ii. p.i 19- 
1 20 ; which transition also is denoted 
by the word avaBupiaais in the Hera- 
kleitean sense —cited from Heraklei- 
tus by Aristotle. De Anim&, i. 2. 

h Sextus Empiricus (adv. Math. vii. 
132) hero cites the first words of the 
treatise of Herakleitus (compare also 
Aristotle, Iihet. iii. 5). \6yov rovbe 
46vros d^vveroi yiyvovrai HvOpanroi Kal 
irp6cr6tv tj b.Kovacu Kal aKobtravrts rb 
irpwrov * — robs bl 6.Wovs avdpdirovs 
\ avQdvei oko(t a eyepdtvres iroiovaiv , 
» oirorra et/Sovres 4iri\av0dvovrai. 

1 Sext. Empiric, ib. vii. 126, a cita- 
tion from Herakleitus. 

k Bext. Emp. ib. vii. 133 (the words 
of Herakleitus) bib bti t ir t a 0 a t r <p 
£vv ip' — rov \6yov 
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yidual judgment was seen during sleep, at which time each 
man left the common world to retire into a world of his 
own . 1 

By this denunciation of the mischief of private judgment, 
Herakleitus did not mean to say that a man ought 
to think like his neighbours or like the public. In 
his view the public were wrong, collectively as well thefoLsonof 
as individually. The universal reason to which he a is, but as it 
made appeal, was not the reason of most men as it 
actually is, but that which, in his theory, ought to be their 
reason : 111 that which formed the perpetual and governing 
process throughout all nature, though most men neither 
recognised nor attended to it, but turned away from it in 
different directions equally wrong. No man was truly 
possessed of reason, unless his individual mind understood 
the general scheme of the universe, and moved in full 
sympathy with its perpetual movement and alternation or 
unity of contraries . 11 The universal process contained in 
itself a sum-total of particular contraries which were suc- 
cessively produced and destroyed : to know the universal was 
to know these contraries in one, and to recognise them as 


£c&oucriv oi troWol ws i Slav $x oVTfS 
(fypovTfcr iv' ri 5* taviv ovk &Wo t t 
aAA* 4 7i a is rod r p 6 tt ov t fj s 
rod tt c ivr os tiioucfiaccos' 8ib Katf 
$,t i tcv avrov t\ 

& 

1 Plutarch, Do Superstit. c. 3, p.166, 
C. See also the passage in Cle- 
mens Alexandr. Stroin. iv. 22, about 
the comparison of sleep to death by 
Herakleitus. 

m Sextus Empiricus misinterprets 
the Herakleitean theory when he re- 
presents it (vii. 134) as laying down 
ra, ojs hv 
refe 8b /car * 
Herakleitus de- 
nounces mankind generally as in 
error. Origen. Philosophum. i. 4 ; 
Diog. Laert. ix. 1. 

n The analogy and sympathy be- 
tween the individual mind and the 
cosmical process between the know- 
ing and the known— was reproduced 
in many forms among the ancient phi- 


losophers. It appears in the Platonic 
Timieus, c. 20, p. 47 C. 

Td KlVOi>/UL€VOV T<p 

(TKfadcu was the doctrine of several 
philosophers. Aristot. He Anim&, i. 
2 ; Plato, Kratylus, p. 412 A ; koI rfy 
7 * 

raiis 1 . 

\6yov , /cal 

fieyTjs ofne tt poOeownis. A remarkable 
passage from the comment of Phi- 
loponus (on the treatise of Aristotle 
De Anima) is cited by Lassalle, ii. p. 
330, describing the Herakleitean doc- 
trine, 81a tovto 4 k rrjs ava6u/juda€cos 
iv' (Herakleitus) rav yc ip 
4 v Kiviiafi 6vrwv 8ctv /cal 
rb yivuxTKOv rit Trpdyfxara 4v Kivijaei 
t va a v (xtt a p d6 € av r 01 
Ka\ 4 <p a p p. 6 (p avrots 
- also Simplikius ap. Lassallo, p. 341, 
ip ykp crvv*x*i Tot 
S 6 'H pdK\€lTOS, KC 
aurd rtf 

cos del « tvai Hard 
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transient, but correlative and inseparable, manifestations, 
each implying the other — not as having each a separate 
reality and each excluding its contrary . 0 In so far as a man’s 
mind maintained, its kindred nature and perpetual conjoint 
movement with the universal, he acquired true knowledge ; 
but the individualising influences arising from the body 
usually overpowered this kindred with the universal, and 
obstructed the continuity of this movement, so that most 
persons became plunged in error and illusion. 

The absolute of Herakleitus stands thus at the opposite 
Herakieitus P°l e as compared with that of Parmenides: it is 
sitepoieTrom absolute movement, change, generation and destrac- 
rarmenides. j-j on — negation of all substance and stability , T> 
except as a temporary and unbecoming resistance of each 
successive particular to the destroying and renewing current of 
the universal. The Beal, on this theory, was a generalisation, 
not of substances, but of facts, events, changes, revolutions, 
destructions, generations, &c., determined by a law of justice 
or necessity which endured, and which alone endured, for 
ever. Herakleitus had many followers, who adopted his 
doctrine wholly or partially, and who gave to it develop- 
ments which he had not adverted to, perhaps might not have 
acknowledged / 1 It was found an apt theme by those who, 

° Stobams, Eclog. Phys. p. 58 ; 1 “ Of absolute rest, Nature gives us 

and the passage of Philo Judams, J no evidence. All matter, as far as 
cited by Schleiermacher, p. 437 ; as j we can discern, is ever in movement : 
well as more fully by Lassalle, vol. j not merely in masses, as in the plane- 
ii. p. 2O5-267. (Quis rerum divinar. j tary spheres, but also molecularly, or 
haires, p. 503, Mangey), ev yap throughout its intimate structure. 
tv rwv ivavrluv, 00 rfnfdevros Thus every alteration of temperature 
Ta ivavria' Ov tout* iorlv 6 produces a molecular change through- 
u EXXriv€s rbv fie yav nal out the whole substance heated or 

•trap' avrois ‘Hpdfcheirov, k cooled: slow chemical or electrical 

rffs avrov * forces, actions of light or invisible 

y&p radiant forces, are always at play ; so 
Mwvvei&s < that as a fact, we cannot predicate of 

P The great principle of Herakleitus, any portion of matter, that it is abso- 
which Aristotle states in order to reject lutely at rest.” 

(Physic, viii. 3, p. 253, b. 10, <paai rives 4 Many references to Herakleitus are 
Ktvetadai rav 6 vr<av ov rh. fiev ra 8* found in the recently published books 
ou, kKKb. irdvra icat aeV a\\k of the Refutatio Haeresium by Pseudo- 

rovro r^v rf/ierepav aMrfaiv ) now Origen orHippolytus - especiallyBook 
stands averred in modern physical ix. p. 279-283, ed. Miller. To judge 
philosophy. Mr. Grove observes, in by various specimens there given, it 
his instructive Treatise on the Corre- would appear that his juxta-positions 
lation of Physical Forces, p. 22. j of contradictory predicates, with the 
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taking a religious or poetical view of the universe, dwelt 
upon the transitory and contemptible value of particular 
existences, and extolled the grandeur or power of the uni- 
versal. It suggested many doubts and debates respecting 
the foundations of logical evidence, and the distinction of 
truth from falsehood ; which debates will come to be noticed 
hereafter, when we deal with the dialectical age of Plato and 
Aristotle. 

After Herakleitus, and seemingly at the same time with 
Parmenides, we arrive at JEmpedokles (about 500- 
430 B.c.) and his memorable doctrine of the Four 
Elements. This philosopher, a Sicilian of Agri- Jjjy 
* gentum, and a distinguished as well as popular- 
minded citizen, expounded his views in poems, of forcefl ‘ 
which Lucretius r speaks with high admiration, but of which 
few fragments are preserved. He agreed with Parmenides, 
and dissented from Herakleitus and the Ionic philosophers, 
in rejecting all real generation and destruction . 8 That which 
existed had not been generated and could not be destroyed. 
Empedokles explained what that was, which men mistook 
for generation and destruction. There existed four distinct 
elements — Earth, Water, Air, and Fire — eternal, inex- 
haustible, simple, homogeneous, equal, and co-ordinate with 
each other. Besides these four substances, there also existed 
two moving forces, one contrary to the other — Love or 
Friendship, which brought the elements into conjunction — 

same subject, would be recognised as to each predicate, there remains no 
paradoxes merely in appearance, and contradiction at all. 
not in reality, if we had his own ex- r Lucretius, i. 733. 
planation. Thus he says (p. 282) “ the Carmina quinetiam divini pectoris ejus 
pure and the corrupt, the drinkable Vociferantur, et exponunt prteclara reperta: 
and the undrinkable, are one and the Ut vix humana videatur stirpe creatus. 
same.” Which is explained as follows : a Empedokles, Frag. v. 76-83, ed. 

“ The sea is most pure and most cor- Karsten. 
rupt : to fish, it is drinkable and nutri- 

tive ; to men, it is undrinkable and Ovnrwv, ovb* nr ovXo/atvoy $avarolo tcXcvtJj, 
destructive.” This explanation ap- »° vov TC didxxaf.'r re mijmv 
pears to have been given by Hera- £<rT “ * ,J<m *' M 

kleitus himself, OdKaa-aa, <prj vlv, &c. Averts here is remarkable, in its 

These are only paradoxes in appear- primary sense, as derivative from 
ance— the relative predicate being <pvonai, equivalent to y tv ecus. Corn- 
affirmed without mention of its corre- pare Plutarch adv. Koloten, p. mi, 
late. When you supply the correlate 1 1 12. 
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Enmity or Contest, which separated them. Here were 
alternate and conflicting agencies, either bringing together 
different portions of the elements to form a new product, or 
breaking up the product thus formed and separating the 
constituent elements. Sometimes the Many were combined 
into One; sometimes the One was decomposed into Many. 
Generation was simply this combination of elements already 
existing separately — not the calling into existence of any- 
thing new : destruction was in like manner the dissolution 
of some compound, not the termination of any existent 
simple substance. The four simple substances or elements 
(which Empedokles sometimes calls by names of the popular 
Deities — Zeus, Here, Aidoneus, Ac.), were the roots or foun- 
dations of everything. 4 

From the four elements, — acted upon by these two 
construction f° rces > abstractions or mythical personifications, — 
from' Empedokles showed how the Ivosmos was con- 
ment/ind structed. He supposed both forces to be per- 
ti!>nami uc " petually operative, but not always with equal 
action of love efficacy : sometimes the one was predominant, 
TheKosmos sometimes the other, sometimes there was equili- 
mud?and y brium between them. Things accordingly pass 
unmade. through a perpetual and ever-renewed cycle. The 
complete preponderance of Love brings all the elements into 
close and compact unity, Enmity being for the time elimi- 
nated. Presently the action of the latter recommences, and 
a period ensues in which Love and Enmity are simultaneously 
operative; until at length Enmity becomes the temporary 
master, and all union is for the time dissolved. Hut this 
condition of things does not last. Love again becomes active, 
so that partial and increasing combination of the elements is 
produced, and another period commences — the simultaneous 
action of the two forces, which ends in renewed empire of 
Love, compact union of the elements, and temporary exclu- 
sion of Enmity. u 

1 Emp. Fr. v. 55. TeWapa ra>v I u Zeller, Geseh. Philos, vol. i. p. 

' > ' ' 25-528, ed. 2nd. 
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This is the Empedoklean cycle of things, x divine or pre- 
destined, without beginning or end : perpetual sub- 

. . . 0 _ D r 1 i Empedok- 

stitution of new for old compounds — constancy only predes- 

• i i • • i i J tined cycle of 

m the general principle ol combination and disso- tbings-com- 

° 1 1 plete empire 

lution. The Kosmos which Empedokles under- 
takes to explain, takes its commencement from 
the period of complete empire of Love, or com- 
pact and undisturbed union of all the elements. ^ent^' 
This he conceives and divinises under the name of 
Sphoerus — as One sphere, harmonious, uniform, logy ‘ 
and universal, having no motion, admitting no parts or 
separate existences within it, exhibiting no one of the four 
elements distinctly, “instabilis tellus, innabilis unda” — a 
sort of chaos. y At the time prescribed by Fate or Necessity, 
the action of Enmity recommenced, penetrating gradually 
through the interior of Sphaerus, “ agitating the members of 
the God one after another,” 2 disjoining the parts from each 
other, and distending the compact ball into a vast porous 


x Emp. Frag. v. 91, Karst. 

Oc/TG>V »/ fliV *1/ Ik Tt\€OV(m)V fJL€/J.tWrik6 
tfwtaQat 

fid* iru\tv dtatpvv rot ivot ir\tov' *KTtAt- 
Oovtrt l', 

rfi fihv ^I'lvovrai re Kai off trtfuoiv ff/mreiov 

tit MV' 


(Love and Discord) 

These are new Empedoklean verses, 
derived from the recently published 
fragments of Hippolvtus (Hajr.Kofut.) 
and printed by Stein, v. 110, in liis 
collection of the Fragments of Em- 
pedokles, p. 43. Compare another 
passage in the same treatise of Hip- 
poly tus, p. 251. 

y Emped. Fr. v. 59. 

Kpvtptf, ItTTiipikTai 

Plutarch, Do Facie in Orbe Lunas, 
c. 12. 

About the divinity ascribed by Em- 
pedokles to Sphcerus, see Aristot. 
Metaphys, B. 4, p. 1000, a. 29. 

iK ro6rov (vfiKovs) rtwd £<TT 1 
6 6 c 6 s (i. e. Sphcerus). — E* ydp 

> rots trnd'vu.am. iv Rv 


? t v Hiravra, ws (^erh/, &c. (Empedokles). 
See Preller, Hist. Philos, ex Fontibus 
Contexta, sect. 171, 172, ed. 3. 

The condition of things which 
: Empedokles calls Spha3rus may be 
I illustrated (translating his Love and 
Enmity into the modern phraseology 
of attraction and repulsion ) from an 
eminent modern work on Physics : — 
1 Were there only atoms and attrac- 
tion, as now explained, the whole 
material of creation would rush into 
close contact, and the universe w ould 
be one huge solid mass of stillness 
and death. There is heat or caloric, 
however, which directly counteracts 
attraction, and singularly modifies the 
1 results. It has been described by some 
j as a most subtile fluid pervading all 
things, as w ater does a sponge : others 
have accounted it merely a vibration 
| among the atoms. The truth is, that 

of attraction : but we can study and 
classify the phenomena of both most 
accurately.” (Dr. Amott, Elements of 
Physios, vol. i. p. 26.) 

2 Emp. Fr. 60- 70, Karst. 

I 7»c*i »« 7 «|j efe/rjt i 
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mass. This mass, under the simultaneous and conflicting 
influences of Love and Enmity, became distributed partly 
into homogeneous portions, where each of the four elements 
was accumulated by itself — partly into compounds or indi- 
vidual substances, where two or more elements were found 
in conjunction. Like had an appetite for Like — Air for Air, 
Fire for Fire, and so forth : and a farther extension of this 
appetite brought about the mixture of different elements in 
harmonious compounds. First, the Air disengaged itself, and 
occupied a position surrounding the central mass of Earth 
and Water: next, the Fire also broke forth, and placed 
itself externally to the Air, immediately in contact with the 
outermost crystalline sphere, formed of condensed and frozen 
aii^ which formed the wall encompassing the Kosmos. A 
remnant of Fire and Air still remained embodied in the 
Earth, but the great mass of both so distributed themselves, 
that the former occupied most part of one hemisphere, the 
latter most part of the other. a The rapid and uniform rota- 
tion of the Kosmos, caused by the exterior Fire, compressed 
the interior elements, squeezed the water out of the earth 
like perspiration from the living body, and thus formed the 
sea. The same rotation caused the earth to remain un- 
moved, by counterbalancing and resisting its downward pres- 
sure or gravity. b In the course of the rotation, the light 
hemisphere of Fire, and the comparatively dark hemisphere 
of Air, alternately came above the horizon : hence the inter- 
change of day and night. Empedokles (like the Pytha- 
goreans) supposed the Sun to be not self-luminous, but to be 
a glassy or crystalline body which collected and reflected the 
light from the hemisphere of Fire, lie regarded the fixed 
stars as fastened to the exterior crystalline sphere, and 
revolving along with it, but the planets as moving free and de- 
tached from any sphere. 0 He supposed the alternations of 
winter and summer to arise from a change in the proportions 

a Plutarch ap. Euseb. Prsep. Evang. De Coelo, ii. 13, 14 ; iii. 2, 2. tV yfjv 
i. 8, 10 ; Plutarch, Placit. Philos, ii. b, tnrb rfjs Mvris tytfiuv, &c. Empedokles 
p. 887 ; Aristot. Ethic. Nic. viii. 2. called the sea ftparra rrjs yrjs. Erap. 

b Emped. Fr. 185, Karsten. alfyp Fr. 45 1 , Karsten ; Aristot. Meteor, ii.3. 
f pi kvk\ov Hirayra. Aristot. c Plutarch, Placit. Phil. ii. 20, p. 890. 
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of Air and Fire in the atmospheric regions : winter was caused 
by an increase of the Air, both in yolume and density, so as 
to drive back the exterior Fire to a greater distance from the 
Earth, and thus to produce a diminution of heat and light : 
summer was restored when the Fire, in its turn increasing, ex- 
truded a portion of the Air, approached nearer to the Earth, 
and imparted to the latter more heat and light. d Empedokles 
farther supposed (and his contemporaries, Anaxagoras and 
Diogenes, held the same opinion) that the Earth was round 
and flat at top and bottom, like a drum or tambourine : that 
its surface had been originally horizontal, in reference to the 
rotation of the Kosmos around it, but that it had afterwards 
tilted down to the south and upward towards the north, so as 
to lie aslant instead of horizontal. Hence he explainedgjthe 
fact that the nortli pole of the heavens now appeared obliquely 
elevated above the horizon. e 

From astronomy and meteorology Empedokles f proceeded 
to describe the Earth, its tenants, and its furniture; 
how men were first produced, and how put together. theEanh! of 
All were produced by the Earth : being thrown animaJTand 
up under the stimulus of Fire still remaining pUuit8 ‘ 
within it. In its earliest manifestations, and before the in- 
fluence of Discord had been sufficiently neutralized, the 
Earth gave birth to plants only, being as yet incompetent 
to produce animals> r After a certain time she gradually 
acquired power to produce animals, first imperfectly and 
piecemeal, trunks without limbs and limbs without trunks ; 


<1 Zeller, Gescli. Phil. i. p. 532-535, 
2nd ed. : Karsten — l)e Einped. Philos. 

p. 424-431- 

The very imperfect notices which 
remain, of the astronomical and me- 
teorological doctrines of Empedokles, 
are collected and explained by these 
two authors. 

® Plutarch, Placit. PhiloB, ii. 8; 
Schaubacli, Anaxag. Fragm. p. 175. 
Compare tho remarks of Gruppe 
(Ueber die Kosmischen Systeme der 
Griechen, p. 98) upon the obscure 
Welt-Gebaude of Empedokles. 

* Hippokrates - IUplipxafojs iy'rpucrjs 
— c. 20, p. 620, v. i. ed. Littre. icaOclircp 
t ircpl <pv<rtos 


dparwos, Kcd 8 rats iytvero tcpdnoy y Ka\ 
onus Zwtirdyri. 

This is one of the most ancient allu- 
sions to Empedokles, recently printed 
by M. Eittre, out of one of the MSS. in 
the Parisian library. 

« Emp. Fr. v. 253, Kar. robs ph 
Trvp 4de\oy irpbs 8ftoiov iictff- 

0a t, &c. 

Aristot., or Pseudo-Aristot. De 
Plantis, i. 2. ch rc srdAiy 6 ’E /nr* 

^Xarroi(x4vtpy real ov rcAf'up /card 
orvfiwAiipuxTiy avrov * raurris 
TrKt)povp. 4 iniSy (while it is in course of 
being completed) ov ycyyarou 
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next, discordant and monstrous combinations, which did not 
last, such as creatures half man half ox ; lastly, combinations 
with parts suited to each other, organizations perfect and 
durable, men, horses, &c., which continued and propagated . 11 
Among these productions were not only plants, birds, fishes, and 
men, but also the “ long-lived Gods .” 1 All compounds w T ere 
formed by intermixture of the four elements, in different pro- 
portions, more or less harmonious. k These elements remained 
.unchanged: no one of them was transformed into another. 
But the small particles of each flowed into the pores of the 
others, and the combination was more or less intimate, 
according as the structure of these pores was more or less 
adapted to receive them. So intimate did the mixture of 
thete fine particles become, when the effluvia of one and the 
pores of another were in symmetry, that the constituent 
ingredients, like colours compounded together by the painter , 111 
could not be discerned or handled separately. Empcdokles 
rarely assigned any specific ratio in which he supposed the 
four elements to enter into each distinct compound, except in 
the case of flesh and blood, which were formed of all the 
four in equal portions ; and of bones, which he affirmed to be 
composed of one-fourth earth, one-fourth water, and the 
other half fire. He insisted merely on the general fact of 


h Emp. Frag. v. 132, 150, 233, 240, 
ed. Karst. 

woKAu fihv u/KpiiTpoctana nai iiix(f)i<ntpv 
*7<-V<nTo, 

/3otr>f€Vii iiv&pt'jirpiopa, &C. 

OvAotpvch ntv irpoiTtt ti >irot x^ ov ^ tfav- 
ctcWoi, &C. 

Lucretius, v. 834; Aristotel. Gen. 
Animal, i. 18, p. 722, b. 20 ; Physic, ii. 
8, 2, p. 198, b. 32 ; De Ccelo, iii. 2, 5, 
p. 300, b. 29 ; with the commentary of 
Simplikius ap. Schol. Brand, b. 512. 
1 Emp. Fr. v. 135, Kar. 

Plato, Menon. p. 76 A. ; Aristot. 
Gen. et Corr. i. 8, p. 324, b. 30 seq. 


<S>s ct ns A€ic baas aicpi( 3 us /cal 
iroifaas ibv Kal 
kcu jilav fxi^citV) cos 

aOrov fie 


l Galen, Comm, in Hippokrat. Do 
| Homin. Nat. t. iii. p. 101. See Kar- 
I sten, De Emped. Phil. p. 407, and 
Emp. Fr. v. 155. 

Galen says, however (after Aristot. 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 7, p. 334, a. 30), that 
this mixture, set forth by Empcdokles, 
is not mixture properly speaking, but 
merely close proximity. llipj»okrates 
(he says) was the first who propounded 
the doctrine of real mixture. But 
Empcdokles seems to have intended 
a real mixture, in all cases where the 
structure of the pores was in sym- 
metry with the inflowing particles. 
Oil and water (he said) would not mix 
together, because there was no such 
symmetry between them— oAws yhp 
vole? (Empcdokles) pQw T17 avp.- 

Kal uba>p ov fiiyvvaOcu , t & &AAa vypk 
Kcd ire p\ Sow 8)7 KaTaptOfieiTcu rhs 
IMas Kpdaets (Theophrastus, Do Sensu 
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such combinations, as explaining what passed for generation 
of new substances — without pointing out any reason to deter- 
mine one ratio of combination rather than another, and 
without ascribing to each compound a distinct ratio of its 
own. This omission in his system is much animadverted on 
by Aristotle. 

Empedokles farther laid down many doctrines respecting 
physiology. He dwelt on the procreation of men 
and animals, entered upon many details respecting 
gestation and the foetus, and even tried to explain tion — Res pi - 
what it was that determined the birth of male or movement of 
female offspring. About respiration, alimentation, 
and sensation, he also proposed theories : his explanation of 
respiration remains in one of the fragments. He supposed 
that man breathed, partly through the nose, mouth, and 
lungs, but partly also through the whole surface of the body, 
by the pores wherewith it was pierced, and by the internal 
vessels connected with those pores. Those internal vessels 
were connected with the blood vessels, and the portion of 
them near the surface was alternately filled with blood or 
emptied of blood, by the flow outwards from the centre 
or the ebb inwards towards the centre. Such was the move- 
ment which Empedokles considered as constantly belonging 
to the blood : alternately a projection outwards from the 
centre and a recession backwards towards the centre. When 
the blood thus receded, the extremities of the vessels were 
left empty, and the air from without entered : when the out- 
ward tide of blood returned, the air which had thus entered 
was expelled.” Empedokles conceived this outward tide of 
blood to be occasioned by the effort of the internal fire to 
escape and join its analogous element without. 0 

et Scnsili, s. 12, vol. i. p. 651, ed. Emp. Fr. v. 307 — t 6 t* tv fi^vi^iv 
Schneider). ttpy/xtvov d lyvyiov irvp — irvp Sia- 

n Emp. Fr. v. 275, seqq. Karst. epwrKov, &c. 

The comments of Aristotle on this Empedokles illustrates this influx 
theory of Empedokles are hardly per- and efllux of air in respiration by the 
tinent : they refer to respiration by the klepsydra, a vessel with one high and 
nostrils, which was not what Empe- narrow neck, but with a broad bottom 
dokles had in view (Aristot. De Re- pierced with many small holes. When 
spirat. c. 3). the neck was kept closed by the finger 

0 Karsten, De Emp. Philosoph. p. or otherwise, the vessel might be 
480. plunged into water, but no water would 
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The doctrine of pores and effluvia, which formed so conspi- 
Doctrine of cuous &u item in the physics of Empedokles, was 
efflnvi^^d applied by him to explain sensation. He main* 
percepuons^ tained the general doctrine (which Parmenides had 
advanced before him, and which Plato retained 
“r after him), that sensation was produced by like act- 
iag upon like : Herakleitus before him, and Anaxa- 
upon like. g 0ras a fter him, held that it was produced by unlike 
acting upon unlike. Empedokles tried (what Parmenides 
had not tried) to apply his doctrine to the various senses 
separately . 13 Man was composed of the same four elements 
as the universe around him : and since like always tended 
towards like, so by each of the four elements within himself, 
he perceived and knew the like element without. Effluvia 
from all bodies entered his pores, wherever they found a 
suitable channel: hence he perceived and knew earth by 
earth, water by water, and so forth.*! Empedokles, assuming 
perception and knowledge to be produced by such intercom- 
munication of the four elements, believed that not man and 
animals only, but plants and other substances besides, per- 
ceived and knew in the same way. Everything possessed a 
certain measure of knowledge, though less in degree than 
man, who was a more compound structure/ Perception and 


ascend into it through the holes in the 
bottom, because of the resistance of the 
air within. As soon as the neck was 
freed from pressure, and the air within 
allowed to escape, the water would 
immediately rush up through the 
holes in the bottom. 

This illustration is interesting. It 
shows that Empedokles was distinctly 
aware of the pressure of the air as 
countervailing the ascending move- 
ment of the water, and the removal of 
that pressure as allowing such move- 
ment. 

, u\\d 


• PtnaOe ire<rutv In 

Ac.’ 

This dealing with theklepsydra seems 
to have been a favourite amusement 
with children. 

P Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 2, p. 
647, Schneid. 


Q Emp. Frag. Karst, v. 265, soq. 

art ndvTtav eta tv unapfioai, turtr 
fytvovro, &C. 

ib. v. 322. 

7 ait} 7/iIttv onwnaficv, v&art A' i'^wp, 

uifh p( A' ettfh pa A iuv, aTfip nvpt nvp iuAr}\oi’ t 
tTTOfijfi At- <TTopyijv, vetKui At Te vttKti Kuyptp, 

Theophrastus, Do Sensu, c. 10, p. 650, 
Schneid. 

Aristotle says that Empedokles re- 
garded each of these six as a ^xv 
(soul, vital principle ) by itself. Sextus 
Empiricus treats Empedokles as con- 
sidering each of the six to be a KptrV/- 
piov a kyOdas (Aristot. De Anima, i. 2 ; 
Sext. Emp. adv. Mathem. vii. no). 

r Emp. Fr. v. 313, Karst, ap. Sext. 
Empir. cent. Mathem. viii. 280 ; also 
apud Diogen. L. viii. 77. 


Stein gives (Emp. Fr. v. 221) several 
lines immediately preceding this from 
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knowledge was more developed in different animals in pro- 
portion as their elementary composition was more mixed and 
varied. The blood, as the most compound portion of the 
whole body, was the principal seat of intelligence. 8 

In regard to vision, Empedokles supposed that it was 
operated mainly by the fire or light within the eye, of 
though aided by the light without. The interior vi8ion - 
of the eye was of fire and water, the exterior coat was 
a thin layer of earth and air. Colours were brought to the 
eye as effluvia from objects, and became apprehended as 
sensations by passing into the alternate pores or ducts of fire 
and water : white colour was fitted to (or in symmetry with) 
the pores of fire, black colour with those of water. 4 Some 
animals had the proportions of fire and water in their eyes better 
adjusted, or more conveniently located, than others : in some, 
the fire was in excess, or too much on the outside, so as to 
obstruct the pores or ducts of water : in others, water was in 
excess, and fire in defect. The latter were the animals which 
saw better by day than by night, a great force of external 
light being required to help out the deficiency of light within: 
the former class of animals saw better by night, because, when 
there was little light without, the watery ducts were less com- 
pletely obstructed — or left more free to receive the influx of 
black colour suited to thcm. u 

In regard to hearing, Empedokles said that the ear was 
like a bell or trumpet set in motion by the air with- Senses of 

... . ... hearing, 

out; through which motion the solid parts were smeii, taste. 


the treatise of Ilippolytus ; but they 
are sadly corrupt. 

Parmenides had held the same opi- 
nion before Kal ukws irav to W $x* lv 
’ — ap. Theophrast. De Sensu, 

8. 4. 

Theophrastus, in commenting upon 
the doctrine of Emj>edokloH, takes as 
one of his grounds of objection — That 
Empedokles, in maintaining sensation 
and knowledge to Ik? produced by iu- 
fiux of^ the elements into jiores, made 
no difference between animated and 
inanimate substances (Theophr. De 
Sens. b. 12-23). Theophrastus puts 
this as if it were an inconsistency or 


oversight of Empedokles : but it can- 
not be so considered, for Empedokles 
(as well as Parmenides) appears to 
have accepted the consequence, and 
to have denied all such difference, 
except one of degree, as to perception 
and knowledge. 

8 Emp. Frag. 31b, Karst. aLfxa yap 

Comp. Theophrast. De Sensu, s. 11. 
i Emp. Frag. v. 301-3 10, Karst. t6 

r* 4u fxijvtyliv Itpypsvov tuyvyiov irvp, 
&c. Theophr. De Sensu, s. 7, 8 ; Ari- 
I stot. De Sensu, c. 3 ; Aristot. De Gen. 
et Corrupt, i. 8. 

u Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 7, 8. 
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brought into shock against the air flowing in, and caused 
the sensation of sound within.* Smell was, in his view, 
an adjunct of the respiratory process : persons of acute 
smell were those who had the strongest breathing : olfactory 
effluvia came from many bodies, and especially from such as 
were light and thin. Respecting taste and touch, he gave 
no farther explanation than his general doctrine of effluvia 
and pores : he seems to have thought that such interpenetra- 
tion was intelligible by itself, since here was immediate and 
actual contact. Generally, in respect to all the senses, he 
laid it down that pleasure ensued when the matter which 
flows in was not merely fitted in point of structure to pene- 
trate the interior pores or ducts (which was the condition of 
all sensation), but also harmonious with them in respect to 
elementary mixture.*’ 

Empedokles held various opinions in common with the 
Empedokiea Pythagoreans and the brotherhood of the Orphic 
justfcelw mysteries — especially that of the metempsychosis, 
thc^klmngof He represented himself as having passed through 
fhat tad life, prior states of existence, as a boy, a girl, a shrub, a 
the metem- bird, and a fish. He proclaims it as an obligation 
SuffSgs of of justice, absolute and universal, not to kill any- 
expiation for .thing that had life : he denounces as an abomination 

v rung done , . „ . . 

duringanan- the sacrificing or eating of an animal, in whom per- 

tecedent life. . r* ° i * 

Pretensions haps might dwell the soul of a deceased friend or 

to magical A ° 

power. brother. 2 His religious faith, however, and his 
opinions about Gods, Damons, and the human soul, stood 
apart (mostly in a different poem) from his doctrines on kos- 


x Theophrast. De Sensu, s. 9-21. 

Empedokles described the ear under 
the metaphor of adptavov u£ov, u the 
fleshy branch.” 

y Theophrast. De Sensu, s. 9, 10. 

The criticisms of Theophrast us upon 
this theory of Empedokles arc ex- 
tremely interesting, as illustrating the 
change in the Grecian physiological 
point of view during a century and a 
half, but I reserve them until I come 
to the Aristotelian age. I may re- 
mark, however, that Theophrastus, 
disputing the doctrine of sensory 
effluvia generally, disputes the exist- 


ence of the olfactory effluvia not less 
than the rest (s. 20). 

z Emp. Frag. v. 380-410, Karsten ; 
Plutarch, De Esu Camium, p. 998. 

Aristot. Rhetoric, i. 13. iorl yap, 
h navTsvovrai irAi/res, <pvcci koivov 
hinatov Kcd faiKOV, k&v untie/xia Trpbs 

ws ’Efi7rc8o/cA.J}s A iyei irepl rov 
KTtivtiv rb e/xx^v^ou' rovro ykp ov, 
rial fitv h'acaiov, rial 8 * ov Zinaioy, 

'W\<\ TO fi,*V ndvTWV VOfJ.tp.OV, did t ’ eupuflt- 
dovroi 

At&i'po r i,vcKtm rtraTat, Atd r* unAirov aufTr. 

Sext. Empiric, adv. Mathem. ix. 1 27. 
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mology and physiology. In common with many Pythago- 
reans, he laid great stress on the existence of Daemons (of 
intermediate order and power between Gods and men), some 
of whom had been expelled from the Gods in consequence 
of their crimes, and were condemned to pass a long period 
of exile, as souls embodied in various men or animals. He 
laments the misery of the human soul, in himself as well as 
in others, condemned to this long period of expiatory degra- 
dation, before they could regain the society of the Gods. a 
In one of his remaining fragments, he announces himself 
almost as a God upon earth, and professes his willingness as 
well as ability to impart to a favoured pupil the most won- 
derful gifts — powers to excite or abate the winds, to bring 
about rain or dry weather, to raise men from the dead. b He 
was in fact a man of universal pretensions ; not merely an 
expositor of nature, but a rhetorician, poet, physician, pro- 
phet, and conjuror. Gorgias the rhetor had been personally 
present at his magical ceremonies.® 

None of the remaining fragments of Empedokles are more 
remarkable than a few, in which he deplores the Complaint of 
impossibility of finding out any great or compre- oi“Ean5os- 
hensive truth, amidst the distraction and the sutler- out 
ings of our short life. Every man took a different truth ‘ 
road, confiding only in his own accidental experience or par- 
ticular impressions ; but no man could obtain or communicate 
satisfaction about the whole/ 1 

Anaxagoras of Klazomena*, a friend of the Athenian Peri- 
kles, and contemporary of Empedokles — was a man of far 
simpler and less ambitious character: devoted to physical 


a Emp. Frag. v. 5-18, Karst. ; com- 
pare Herod, ii. 123; Plato, Phaulrus, 
55, p. 24b 0 . ; Plutarch, De Isid. ot. 
Osirid. c. 26. 

Plutarch observes in another place 
on the large proportion of religious 
mysticism blended with the philo- 
sophy of Empedokles Kparrjs <paor 
fiarcou Ka\ Seuri Baifiovlas 

<pi\o<ro<pla v Air b Tlv9ay6pov Kal ‘E/xircSo/c- 
\fovs AajScoj/, cJ fxd\a 
&c. (Plutarch, De Gcnio Socratis, p. 
580 C.) 

VOL. I. 


See Fr. Aug. Ukert, Ueber Daemo- 
non, Heroen, und Genien, p. 151. 
b Emp. Fr. v. 390-425, Karst. 
c Diog. Laert. viii. 59. 
d Emp. Fr. v. 34. 

TraSpov At afiiov /utpor aOpi/travTtr 

toKu/nopui, Kciiricuo AtKfj» apfAiTtv, uvtirTavt 
at' to /iovor irtitrW rTer orio npoatKvpati tKa- 

OTOf, 

vdvrotr' tXai'to/ucKX* to At' oi'Xov A irev^erat 
evpiiv 

ai>Tu»v, o?t' e7r<5epKT(i tuA’ uvdpdotv out * 

KO|/<TT<X 

oi’Te VOtp 7TCpiX»J7rT«. 
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contemplation and geometry, without any of those mystical 
Theory of pretensions common among the Pythagoreans. His 
— dented ge- doctrines were set forth in prose, and in the Ionic 
deSnirtioni dialect.® His theory, like all those of his age, was 
all-comprehensive in its purpose, starting from a 
exSingS^ds su PP° sec ^ beginning, and shewing how heaven, earth, 
of matter. and the inhabitants of earth, had come into those 
appearances which were exhibited to sense. He agreed 
with Empedokles in departing from the point of view of 
Thales and other Ionic theorists, who had supposed one 
primordial matter, out of which, by various transformations, 
other sensible things were generated — and into which, when 
destroyed, they were again resolved. Like Empedokles, and 
like Parmenides previously, he declared that generation, un- 
derstood in this sense, was a false and impossible notion : 
that no existing thing could have been generated, or could be 
destroyed, or could undergo real transformation into any 
other thing different from what it was. f Existing things 
were what they were, possessing their several inherent pro- 
perties: there could be no generation except the putting 
together of these things in various compounds, nor any de- 
struction except the breaking up of such compounds, nor any 
transformation except the substitution of one compound for 
another. 

But Anaxagoras did not accept the Empedoklean four 
Homceome- elements as the sum total of first substances. He 
reckoned all the different sorts of matter as original 
of matter, all and primaeval existences : he supposed them all to 
mix toge- rea( jy ma( | e> portions of all sizes, whereof 
there was no greatest and no least/ PartiMcs of the same 


« Aristotel. Ethic. Eudera. i. 4, 5 ; 
Diogen. Laert. ii. 10. 

* Anaxagor. Fr. 22, p.135, ©d- Schau- 
bach. — rb yiuto’dat /cal an/iWucrdat 
o'jk 6 pdas vojxifavffiv ot Oubcy 

yhp xp?)pui yiverai, ovd^ airo\\vrai t 
&AA* &r* i6vruv xP r )f JL( ^ TWV trvfiftlffyeral 
r€ tea 1 HuxKplyerai' ical ovrws kv hpQws 
ftaXoliy r6 t€ yiveadou (rvfxfxl(ryt(r6cu 
fcou rb &x6XKv(r6ai biaKplveadai. 

g Anaxag. Fr. 5, ed. Schaub. 

Th d^on/xcprj are the primordial par> 


tides themselves : d/xaufiepcta in the 
abstract word formed from thin concrete 
— existence in the form or condition of 
6 /jiotofifpi). Each distinct substance has 
its own dfioi'/pLcpi}, little particles like 
each other, and each possessing the 
characteristics of the substance. But 
the state called &fjLoio/x 4 p*ia pervades 
all substances (Marbach, Lehrbuch 
der Geschichte der Philosophic, s. S'*, 
note 3). 
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sort he called HomQeomerjQfl ; the aggregates of which formed 
bodies of like parts ; wherein the parts were like each other 
and like the whole. Flesh, bone, blood, fire, h earth, water, 
gold, &c., were aggregations of particles mostly similar, in 
which each particle was not less flesh, bone, and blood, than 
the whole mass. 

But while Anaxagoras held that each of these Homoeome- j 
ries 1 was a special sort of matter with its own properties, and { 
each of them unlike every other : he held farther the peculiar 
doctrine, that no one of them could have an existence apart 
from the rest. Everything was mixed with everything: j 
each included in itself all the others : not one of them could J 
be obtained pure and unmixed. This was true of any portion 
however small. The visible and tangible bodies around us 
affected our senses, and received their denominations accord- 
ing to that one peculiar matter of which they possessed a 
decided preponderance and prominence. But»eacli of them 
included in itself all the other matters, real and inseparable, 
although latent. k 

In the beginning (said Anaxagoras) all things (all sorts of 
matter) were together, in one mass or mixture. In- Firetcondi . 
finitely numerous and infinite in diversity of magni- pS 

tude, they were so packed and confounded together “Sosof 
that no one could be distinguished from the rest: SidXdtoge- 
no definite figure, or colour, or other property, could noub, 
manifest itself. Nothing was distinguishable except disthiTtom 


Lucretius, i. 836. 

Nunc et Anuxagorae scrutemur Homcponie- 
riaw, 

(juam Gra*ci mmoriuit, nec nostra dicere 
lingua 

Concedit. nobis patrii sermonis egestas. 

Lucretius culls this theory Jlomoeo- 
meria, ancl it appears to me that this 
name must have been bestowed upon 
it by its author. Zeller and several 
others after Schleiermacher conceive 
the name to date first from Aristotle 
and his physiological classification. 
But what other name was so natural 
or likely for Anaxagoras himself to 
choose ? 

1 Anaxag. Fr. 8 ; Schaub. p. roi ; 
compare p, 1 13, trepov St ovS 4 v Irrnv 
Spoiov ovSev) titWtp, 'AAA* tireep trAciora 


4vi, Tatra (vS7)\6rara tv ?#ca<r t6v irrri 
Kcd ? t v. 

k Lucretius, i, 875, 

Id quod Anaxagoras sibi sumit, ut omnibus 
oiunos 

Res putet immistas rebus latitare, sed iilud 
Apparere ununi, eujus sint ]>luria mista, 

Kt ningis in promptu primaqueiu sede locata. 

Aristotel. Fhvsic. i. 4-3. Aib <pacl *ay 
4* vaml fiffxix&cuy S i6n irav Ik irav * 
rbs tdpwv yiy v6p(vov‘ (paiveodai St 
bicup/povra Kal irpocrayope vccrtiai trepa 
AAA7,A(*>j/, 4k rod (xihiura. inrcp4xovTo$ t 
Sia rb tt\Ti6os iv ryi l*l£et ruv air e(pa>v' 
cikiKpiv&s pttv yhp ov A evnbv fj p.4\av 
fl aapna oarovv, ovk elvai' orov St 
irKucrrov k Kamov ^x €( > tooto Sqkuv civai 
rt\v < pvffiv tov irpdypLaros— also Aristot. 
De Ccelo, iii. 3; Gen. Corr. i. 1. 

E 2 
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rapemmS’ infinite mass of Air and -®ther (Fire), which 
surrounded the mixed mass and kept it together . 1 
SJJSting Thus all things continued for an infinite time in a 
ent pjutlciei state of rest and nullity. The fundamental con- 
in movement. trar j eSj — we t ? dry, hot, cold, light, dark, dense, rare, 

— in their intimate contact neutralised each other ." 1 Upon 
this inert mass supervened the agency of Nous or mind. The 
characteristic virtue of mind was, that it alone was com- 
pletely distinct, peculiar, pure in itself, unmixed with any- 
thing else : thus marked out from all other things which were 
indissolubly mingled with each other. Having no communion 
of nature with other things, it was noway acted upon by 
them, but was its own master or autocratic, and was of very 
great force. It was moreover the thinnest and purest of all 
things ; possessing complete knowledge respecting all other 
things. It was like to itself throughout — the greater mani- 
festations of mind similar to the less." 

But though other things could not act upon mind, mind 
Movement of cou ld act upon them. It first originated movement 
the mai oVi- ln quiescent mass. The movement impressed 
SouJ was of rotation, which first began on a small 
Sut^JSSlaiiy scale, then gradually extended itself around, be- 
itwir dl ilke coming more efficacious as it extended, and still 
pregatTt o- n " continuing to extend itself around more and more. 

1 Anaxag. Frag, i ; Schaub. p. 65. a. 25 ; and Do Ceolo, iii. 301, a. 12, 

'Ofiov rrdvra xP^P Lara €l P a Kat ! ^ aKivrjrwv yap &px*Tcu (Anaxagoras) 

T\rj0os xrax ff/juKpdrrjra. Kal yap rb ; Koapoiroieiv. 

apiKpbv diretpov f/v . Kal irayrow 6p.ov i 11 Anaxag. Fr. 8, p. 100, Schaub. 
46v rwv ov &ev et/SjjXov jv vwb apiKpd- • Tci p.ev a iravrbs /xoipav fous 

ttjtos. Hdvra ydp a T)p re ko! aldfyp j be early direipov koI avr oicparls Kal 
KareiXfVj dp.<f>6repa Arreipa 46vra. Taura fiefxucrai ovbevl xP’hP L0LTL i aAAa p6vos 
ydp fxeyiara tveanv 4v rois av/xvaai aurbs 4(f> ew'vrov 4arlv. Ex yap 

rrX^Bei re koI peyidei. 4<p' ew'vrov ?iv, aAAa re<p ip.ep.iKTo 

The first three words— 6 pov rtdvra Aaa<^, pere?x*v airayruy xpVP-drwv, 
XP'fiP’&ra — were the commencement of etnep 4 p.ep.iKr 6 rey ... Kai 4 k 6 Kvev kv 
the Anaxagorean treatise, and were avrbv ra aup.p.ep.iypeya, ware p.r}bevbs 
more recollected and cited than any xPVM’ aT0S Kparelv 6 p.oiws, ws ical p. 6 vov 
other words in it. See Fragrn. 1(>, 46 vra 4 <p' ew'vrov. 'Earl yd p Xerrrd- 
17, Schaubach, and p. 66-68. Ari- rardv re irdvrwv XPVP-^ tcov Kal Ka$a- 
stotle calls this primaeval chaos rb pwrarov , Kal y vwp.rjv tr epl iravrb? rruaav 
fdypM. JV^fx, Kal laxvei peyiarov. 

” Anax. Frag. 6, Schaub. p. 97 Compare Plato, Kratylus, c. 65, p. 
Aristotel. Physic, i. 4, p. 187, a, with 413, c. vovv a vroKpdropa nod oubevl 
the commentary of Simplikius ap. fiep.iyp.evov (& A 4 yei 'Ava^a ydpas). 
Scholia, p. 335 ; Brandis also, iii. 203, 
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Through the prodigious velocity of this rotation, a gether- 

• " .1 • tingulshable 

separation was effected of those things which had aggregates 

Jl ^ mro for me d 

been hitherto undistinguishably huddled together. 0 
Dense was detached from rare, cold from hot, dark from 
light, dry from wet. p The Homoeomeric particles •congre- 
gated together, each to its like ; so that bodies were formed 
— definite and distinguishable aggregates, possessing such a 
preponderance of some one ingredient as to bring it into clear 
manifestation/ 1 But while the decomposition of the multi- 
farious mass was thus carried far enough to produce distinct 
bodies, each of them specialised, knowable, and regular — still 
the separation can never be complete, nor can any one thing 
be “ cut away as with a hatchet ” from the rest. Each thing, 
great or small, must always contain in itself a proportion or 
trace, latent if not manifest, of everything else. 1 Nothing 
except mind can be thoroughly pure and unmixed. 

Nevertheless other things approximate in different degrees 
to purity, according as they possess a more or less 
decided preponderance of some few ingredients over 2pt Tof-o*’ 
the remaining multitude. Thus flesh, bone, and tiroly pure 
other similar portions of the animal organism, were butcher 
(according to Anaxagoras) more nearly pure (with 
one constituent more thoroughly preponderant and Fk^h.K, 

. . , , &c. arc purer 

all other coexistent natures more thoroughly sub- than Air or 

° ^ Earth. 

ordinate and latent) than the four Empedoklean 
elements, Air, Eire, Earth, &c. ; which were compounds 
wherein many of the numerous ingredients present were 
equally effective, so that the manifestations were more eon- 


° Anaxag. Fr. 8, p. ioo, Sell. Kal • 
)s vepixupfoios £ vfxtr<x(rT}s vovs j 

‘pdrycrcv, werre ir(pix<*>pi]<rai rfy v dp- | 
f)v. Kal srpanov air b rov apiKpov j 

>£<* TO lTfplX<t)pyi<TCUy *irClT€V ir\(7oV 7T6- i 
Kal ir€pix&p’fi(Tfi M n\f iov. I 
Kal rd avfiiuuayd/xtva Kcd drroKpiv6/x€va \ 
Kal HiaKpivd/xeva, irdvra tyvoi vovs. \ 

Also Fr. 18, p. 129; Fr. 21, p. 134, 
Schau. 

P Anaxag. Fr. 8-10, Schaubaeh. 
q Anaxag. Fr. 8, p. 10 1, Schaub. 
bretp irA tiarra tviy ravra 4v8ij\drara tv 
Pseudo-Origen. 


Fhilosophumen. 8. KiWjtrea 
X*iv rd 1 ravra (mb rov vov 
(rvv€\8e?v T€ rd o/ioia , <$:c. 
ad Aristot. Physic, i. p. 188* a. 13 
(p. 337, Scliol. Brandis). 

r Aristotel. Physic, iii. 4, 5, p, 203, 
a. 23, drtovv fx6piov eJvai dfioiws fxiyfxa 
rep irdvriy&c. Anaxag. Fr. iO, p. 126, 
Schaub. 

Anaxag. Fr. 1 1, p. 119, Schaub. ou 

a-Ko k4 k ort t at ir *&c. Frag. 

1 2, p. 1 22. 4 v iravrl irdvra , ov 8 d 
pls 4 artv cXvai. — Fr. 15, p. 125* 
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fused and complicated. In this way the four Empedoklean 
elements formed a vast seed-magazine, out of which many 
distinct developments might take place, of ingredients all 
pre-existing within it. Air and Fire appeared to generate 
many nejy products, while flesh and bone did not . 8 Amidst 
all these changes, however, the infinite total mass remained 
the same, neither increased nor diminished . 4 

In comparing the theory of Anaxagoras with that of Em- 
Theory of pedokles, we perceive that both of them denied not 

Anaxagoras, - . _ 

compared only the generation ot new matter out oi nothing 

with that of .. J ® 1 . . _ . _ . .. & 

Empedokies. (in which denial all the ancient physical philo- 
sophers concurred), but also the transformation of one form 


8 Aristotle, in two places (De Ccelo, j 
iii. 3, p. 302, a. 28, and Gen. et Corr. j 
i. I, p. 314, a. 8) appears to state that j 
Anaxagoras regarded flesh and hone as 
simple and elementary : air, fire, and j 
earth, as compounds from these and j 
other Homoeomeries. So Zeller (Gesch. 
Philos, v. i. p. 070, ed. 2), with Ritter, 
and others, understand him. Sehau- 
bach (Anax. Fr. p. 81, 82) dissents 
from this opinion, but does not give a 
clear explanation. Another passage of 
Aristotle (Metaphys. i. 3, p. 984, a. 1 1) 
appears to contradict the above two 
passages, and to put fire and water, in 
the Anaxagorean theory, in the same 
general category as flesh and l>one: 
the explanatory note of Bonitz, who | 
tries to show' that the passage in the , 
Metaphysica is in harmony w ith the 1 
other two above named passages, seems ; 
to me not satisfactory. | 

Lucretius (i. 841, referred to in a \ 
previous note) numbers flesh, bone, : 
fire, and water, all among the Anaxa- 
gorean Homofeomeries ; and I cannot 
but think that Aristotle, in contrast- 
ing Anaxagoras w ith Empedokies, has 
ascribed to the former language which 
could only have l>een used by the 
latter. * Evatrr'iws Sc <paivovrai kiyovres 
oi mpl 'Ava^aybpav rols nepi ’E/U7re- 
doteAf'a. 'O p\v *)dp (Emp.) <pr,(rt rrvp 
ko 1 v$ap Kal i.tpa Kol yrjp oroix^a 
rcaoapa Kal airka, rfvcu, fiakXov t) adpKa 
Kal barovv Kal rdt rotavra ro>v dpoio- 
fitpwv. Ot (Anaxag.) ravra 

Ttvp Kcd 

atpa <rvv6*ra‘ rrav<nr€piJLlav yap that 
rovrvv, (Gen. Corr. i. 1.) The last 


words {*av(nr€pplav) are fully illus- 
trated by a portion of the other passage, 
De Ccelo, iii. 3, atpa Kal it vp puy/xa 
rovrojy (the Homoeomeries, such as 
flesh and blood) Kal rtov &AAuv <nrfp- 
fxdrwp Trduruv' eivcu yap tKarepov ab~ 
twv tj; doparuv bfj.oio/iepu'V ir dvru'P 
ildpourf* Uvanr bib Kal yiyv€<rOai irdvra 

IK TOVTWV. 

Now it can hardly be said that 
Anaxagoras recognised one set of 
bodies as simple and elementary, and 
that Empedokies recognised another 
set of bodies as such. Anaxagoras ex- 
pressly denied nil simple bodies. In 
his theory, all bodies were compound : 
Nous alone formed an exception. 
Everything existed in everything. But 
they were compounds in which par- 
ticles of one sort, or of a definite num- 
ber of sorts, had come together into 
such positive and marked action, as 
practically to nullify the remainder. 
The generation of the Homooonrieric 
aggregate was by disengaging these 
like particles from the confused mix- 

j ture in which their agency had before 
lain buried ('ycVtcm, tKipavais p/vou 

Kal %KKpt<TlS TOV TTplv KpWTOflfVOU. 

| Simplikius ap. Schaub. Anax. Fr. p. 
1 1 5). The Homceomeric aggregates or 
bodies were infinite in number : for in- 
gredients might be disengaged and re- 
combined in countless ways, so that the 
result should always be some positive 
and definite manifestations. Consider- 
ed in reference to the Homceomeric 
body, the constituent particles might 
in a certain sense be called elements. 

4 Anaxag. Fr. 14, p. 125, Schaub. 
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of matter into others, which had been affirmed by Thales and 
others. Both of them laid down as a basis the existence of 
matter in a variety of primordial forms. They maintained 
that what others called generation or transformation, was 
only a combination or separation of these pre-existing ma- 
terials, in great diversity of ratios. Of such primordial forms 
of matter Empedokles recognised only four, the so-called 
Elements ; each simple and radically distinct from the others, 
and capable of existing apart from them, though capable 
also of being combined with them. Anaxagoras recognised 
primordial forms of matter in indefinite number, with an 
infinite or indefinite stock of particles of each ; but no one 
form of matter (except Nous) capable of being entirely 
severed from the remainder. In the constitution of every 
individual body in nature, particles of all the different forms 
were combined ; but some one or a few forms were pre- 
ponderant and manifest, all the others overlaid and latent. 
Herein consisted the difference between one body and an- 
other. The Homoeomeric body was one in which a confluence 
of like particles had taken place so numerous and powerful, 
as to submerge all the coexistent particles of other sorts. The 
majority thus passed for the whole, the various minorities not 
being allowed to manifest themselves, yet not for that reason 
ceasing to exist : a type of human society as usually consti- 
tuted, wherein some one vein of sentiment, ethical, assthetical, 
religious, political, &c., acquires such omnipotence as to im- 
pose silence on dissentients, who are supposed not to exist 
because they cannot proclaim themselves without ruin. 

The hypothesis of multifarious forms of matter, latent yet 
still real and recoverable, appears to have been 
suggested to Anaxagoras mainly by the phenomena 
of animal nutrition . 11 The bread and meat on 
which we feed nourishes all the different parts of 
our body — blood, flesh, bones, ligaments, veins, trachea, 
hair, &c. The nutriment must contain in itself different 
matters homogeneous with all these tissues and organs; 


u See a remarkable passage in Plutarch, I’lucdt. Philoeoph, i. 3. 


. .r, 1 HRA3Y V 


.r i 
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though we cannot see such matters, our reason tells us 
that they myst be there. This physiological divination is 
interesting from its general approximation towards the results 
of modern analysis. 

Both Empedokles and Anaxagoras begin their constructive 
process from a state of stagnation and confusion 
montoboth tantamount to Chaos; which is not so much active 
aiS^nia- discord (as Ovid paints it), as rest and nullity arising 
ins^enoy! from the equilibrium of opposite forces. The chaos 

different in 1 . . 1 1 - ~ 

one from the of Anaxagoras is in fact almost a reproduction ot 

other theory. A 

the Infinite of Anaximander/ 13ut Anaxagoras as 
well as Empedokles enlarged his hypothesis by introducing 
(what had not occurred or did not seem necessary to Anaxi- 
mander) a special and separate agency for eliciting positive 
movement and development out of the negative and station- 
ary Chaos. The Nous or Mind is the Agency selected for this 
purpose by Anaxagoras : Love and Enmity by Empedokles. 
Both the one and the other initiate the rotatory cosmieal 
motion ; upon which follows as well the partial (lisgregation 
of the chaotic mass, as the congregation of like particles of 
it towards each other. 

The Nous of Anaxagoras was understood by later writers as 
a God ; y but there is nothing in the fragments now 
mind,' postu- remaining to justify the belief that the author him- 
Anaxugoras self conceived it in that manner — or that he proj>osed 
hr it (according to Aristotle’s expression z ) as the cause 
— how in- of all that was good in the world, assigning other 
Anaxagoras agencies as the causes of all evil. It is not charac- 
terised by him as a person — not so much as the 
Love and Enmity of Empedokles. It is not one but multi- 
tudinous, and all its separate manifestations are alike, differ- 
ing only as greater or less. It is in fact identical with the 

x This is a just comparison of Theo- vovu , os itrn nar' avrbu 6*bs , &c. 
phrastus. Sec the passage from his Comparo Schaubaeh, Anax. Frag. 
< pvaiK IffTopia , referred to by Sim- p. 153. 

plikius ad Aristot. Physic, i. p. 187, a. 2 Aristot. Metaphys. A. p. 984, b. 1 7. 
21 (p. 335, Schol. Brand.). 1 He praises Anaxagoras for this, otov 

7 Cicero, Academ. iv. 37 * ^cxt. Em- vi]<pwv nap* thc?i Xtyovras tovs v p 6 - 
uiric. adv. Mathematicos, ix. 6, rbv fikv | r epov, &c. 
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soul, the vital principle, or vitality, belonging not only to all 
men and animals, but to all plants also. a It is one substance, 
or form of matter among the rest, but thinner than all of 
them (thinner than even fire or air), and distinguished by the 
peculiar characteristic of being absolutely unmixed. It has 
moving power and knowledge, like the Air of Diogenes the 
Apolloniate : it initiates movement ; and it knows about all 
the things which either pass into or pass out of combination. 
It disposes or puts in order all things that were, are, or will 
be ; but it effects this only by acting as a fermenting principle, 
to break up the huddled mass, and to initiate rotatory motion, 
at first only on a small scale, then gradually increasing. Ro- 
tation having once begun, and the mass having been as it 
were unpacked and liberated, the component Homoeomeries 
are represented as coming together by their own inherent 
attraction. b The Anaxagorean Nous introduces order and 
symmetry into Nature, simply by stirring up rotatory motion 
in the inert mass, so as to release the Homoeomeries from 
prison. It originates and maintains the great cosmical fact ; 
of rotatory motion ; which variety of motion, from its perfect ; 
regularity and sameness, is declared by Plato also to be the j 
one most consonant to Reason and Intelligence. 0 Such rota- 
tion being once set on foot, the other phenomena of the 
universe are supposed to be determined by its influence, and 
by their own tendencies and properties besides : but there is 
no farther agency of Nous, which only knows these phenomena 
as and when they occur. Anaxagoras tried to explain them 
as well as he could ; not by reference to final causes, nor by 

ft Aristoteles (or Pseudo- Aristot.) t)e secretio facta est .... Materiie autem 
Plan tin, i. i. propria) iusunt vires: proprio suo 

Aristot. Be Aninia, i. 2, 65-0-13, pondere luce, qua) mentis vi mota et 

Aristotle says that the language of ; seereta sunt, feruntur in eum locum, 
Anaxagoras about poOs and ij/vx^ waa quo nunc sunt.” 
not perfectly clear or consistent. But Compare Alexand.Aphrod.ap.Soko- 
it seems also from Pluto Be Eogg. xii. lia ad Aristot. Physic, ii. p. 194, a. 
p. 9O7, B, that Anaxagoras made no (Schol. p. 34S a Brandis), Marbnch, 
distinction between and _ Lehrbuch dor Gesch. Philos, s. 54, note 

Compare Plato, Kratylus, p. 400 A. 2, p. 82; Preller, Hist. Phil, ex fontibus 

b Anaxag. Fr. 8, and Schaubuck’s contexta, s. 53, with his comment. 
Comm. p. 112-156. c Plato, Plnvdo, c. 107, 108, p. 98; 

“ Mens erat id, quod movebat mo- Plato, De Logg. xii. p. 967 B ; Aristot. 
lem homooomeriarum : li&c ratione, Metaphys. A. 4, p. 985, b. 18, Plato, 
per hunc motum k mente excitatuin, Tiimeus, 34 A. 88 E. 
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assuming good purposes of Nous which each combination 
was intended to answer — but by physical analogies, well or ill 
chosen, and especially by the working of the grand cosmical 
rotation* 

This we learn from Plato and Aristotle, who blame Anaxa- 
goras for inconsistency in deserting his own hypothesis, and 
Plato and i 11 invoking explanations from physical agencies, to 
bilSTinax- the neglect of Nous and its supposed optimising 
dSming r hi 8 purposes. But Anaxagoras, as far as we can judge 
own theory, his remaining fragments, seems not to have 
committed any such inconsistency. He did not proclaim his 
Nous to be a powerful extra-cosmical Architect, like the 
a_aor an intra-cosmical, immanent, Uftr 
deliberating instinct (such as Aristotle calls Nature), tending 
towards the production and renewal of regular forms and 
conjunctions, yet operating along with other agencies which 
produced concomitants irregular, unpredictable, often even 
obstructive and monstrous. Anaxagoras appears to conceive 
his Nous as one among numerous other real agents in 
Nature, material like the rest, yet differing from the rest 
as being powerful, simple, and pure from all mixture,® as 
being endued with universal cognizance, as being the earliest 
to act in point of time, and as furnishing the primary con- 
dition to the activity of the rest by setting on foot the 
cosmical rotation. The Homoeomeries are coeternal with, 


d Aristoph. Nub. 380, 828. 

Af 

-the sting of which applies 
to Anaxagoras and his doctrines — 
Anaxagoras Mvovs nvas Vjtov$ ara- 
— rfi rod vov arpa^la teal 

(Clemens. Alexandria Stromat. 
ii. p. 364). 

To move (in the active sense, i.e. to 
cause movement in) and to know , are 
the two attributes of the Anaxagorean 
Now (Aristotel. De Anim&, i. 2, p. 
405, a 18). 

e Anaxagoras, Fr. 8, p. 100, Schaub. 

’This means, not that vovs was unex- 
tended or immaterial, but that it was 
thinner or more subtle than either fire 


or air. Herakleitus regarded rb 
X ov as \oyiKbv iced (pptvrjpf?, Dio- 
genes of Apollonia considered air as 
endued with cognition, and as im- 
parting cognition by being inhaled. 
Compare Plutarch, De Placit. Philos, 
iv. 3. 

I cannot think, with Briicker (Hist. 
Philoaop. part ii. b. ii. De Sect* Ionicft, 
p. 5°4,ed. 2nd), and with Tennemann, 
Ges. Ph. i. 8, p. 312, that Anaxagoras 
was “ primus qui Dei ideam inter 
Grsscos a materialitate quasi pi 

I »gree rather with Zeller 
(Gesch. der Philos, i. p. 680-683, ed. 
2nd), that the Anaxagorean Nons is 
not conceived as having either imma- 
teriality or personality. 
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if not anterior to, Nous. They have laws and properties of 
their own, which they follow, when once liberated, without 
waiting for the dictation of Nous. What they do is known by, 
but not ordered by, Ifous. f It is therefore no inconsistency in 
Anaxagoras that he assigns to mind one distinct and peculiar 
agency, but nothing more ; and that when trying to explain 
the variety of phenomena he makes reference to other physical 
agencies, as the case seems to require.* 

In describing the formation of the Kosmos, Anaxagoras 
supposed, that as a consequence of the rotation 
initiated by mind, the primitive chaos broke up. 

“The Dense, Wet, Cold, Dark, Heavy, came to- goras * 
gether into the place where now Earth is : Hot, Dry, 
Rare, Light, Bright, departed to the exterior region of the 
revolving 2Ether.” h In such separation each followed its 
spontaneous and inherent tendency. Water was disengaged 
from air and clouds, earth from water : earth was still farther 
consolidated into stones by cold. 1 Earth remained stationary 
in the centre, while fire and air were borne round it by the 
force and violence of the rotatory movement. The celestial 
bodies — Sun, Moon, and Stars — were solid bodies analogous 
to the earth, either caught originally in the whirl of the 
rotatory movement, or torn from the substance of the earth 
and carried away into the outer region of rotation. 1 * They 
were rendered hot and luminous by the fiery fluid in the 
rapid whirl of which they were hurried along. The Sun was 
a stone thus made red-hot, larger than Peloponnesus : the 
Moon was of earthy matter, nearer to the Earth, deriving its 
light from the Sun, and including not merely plains and 
mountains, but also cities and inhabitants.™ Of the planetary 

* SimplikiuB, in Physio. Aristot. p. h Anaxag. Fr. 19, p. 131, Schaub.; 
73 * Kcd * Ava£cty 6pas 81 rbv vovv idtrasy compare Fr. t), p. 97 ; Diogen. Laert. 
fir <pt}(nv EtfSrj/uos, ical avr o/jxitL(wv ii. 8. 

* Anaxag. Fr. 20, p, 133, Behan. 

* Diogen. Laert. ii. 8. NoDv . . . apxh* k Seethe curious passage in Plu- 

Kwi <rea?y. tarch, Lysander 12, and Plato, Legg. 

BrUcker, Hist. Philos, ut supra, xii. p. 007 B; Diogen. Laert. it 12; 
“Scilicet, semel inducto in matenam Plutarch, Placit. Philos, ii. 13. 
k mente motu, suffloere putavit Anax- m Plato, Kratylus, p. 409 A ; Plato, 
agoras, juxta leges natures mot&sque, Apol. So. o. 14 ; Xenophon, Memorab. 
rerum ortum describere.” iv. 7. 
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movements, apart from the diurnal rotation of the celestial 
sphere, Anaxagoras took no notice.® He explained the 
periodical changes in the apparent course of the sun and 
moon by resistances which they encountered, the former from 
accumulated and condensed air, the latter from the cold . 0 
Like Anaximenes and Demokritus, Anaxagoras conceived the 
Earth as flat, round in the surface, and not deep, resting on 
and supported by the air beneath it. Originally (he thought) 
the earth was horizontal, with the axis of celestial rotation 
perpendicular, and the north pole at the zenith, so that this 
rotation was then lateral, like that of a dome or roof ; it was 
moreover equable and unchanging with reference to every 
part of the plane of the earth’s upper surface, and distributed 
light and heat equally to every part. But after a certain 
time the Earth tilted over of its own accord to the south, 
thus lowering its southern half, raising the northern half, and 
causing the celestial rotation to appear obliqued 

Besides these doctrines respecting the great cosmical 
bodies, Anaxagoras gave explanations of many 
inetfwoioflly, among the striking phenomena in geology and 
physiology, meteorology — the sea, rivers, earthquakes, hurri- 
canes, hail, snow, &c. q He treated also of animals and plants 
— their primary origin, and the manner of their propagation/ 
He thought that animals were originally produced by the 
hot and moist earth ; but that being once produced, the breeds 
were continued by propagation. The seeds of plants he 
supposed to have been originally contained in the air, from 
whence they fell down to the warm and moist earth, where 
they took root and sprung up. s He believed that all plants, 

Schaubach, ad Anax. Fr. p. 165. I nual inundation of the Nile, which he 
0 Plutarch, Placit. Philosoph. ii. j ascribed to the melting of the snows in 
23. .Ethiopia, in the higher regions of the 

P Diogenes Laert. ii. 9. r& 5 * river’s course. Diodor. i. 38. Hero- 

0o\o€t8u’s dotus notices this opinion (ii. 22), call- 

rlv ing it plausible, but false, yet without 

naming any one as its author. Com- 
v \a&€iv. Plutarch, Placit. Phil, pare Euripides, Helen. 3. 
ii. 8. r Aristotel. De Generat. Animal. 

q See Schaubach, ad Anax. Fr. p. iii. 6, iv. 1. 

174-181. H Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, iii.* 2 ; 

Among the points to which Anax- Diogen. Laert. ii. 9 ; Aristot. De 
agoras addressed himself was the an- Plantis, i. 2. 
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as well as all animals, had a certain measure of intelligence 
and sentiment, differing not in kind but only in degree from 
the intelligence and sentiment of men ; whose superiority of 
intelligence was determined, to a great extent, by their pos- 
session of hands. 4 He explained sensation by the action of 
unlike upon unlike (contrary to Empedokles, who referred it 
to the action of like upon like u ), applying this doctrine to 
the explanation of the five senses separately. But he pro- 
nounced the senses to be sadly obscure and insufficient as 
means of knowledge. Apparently, however, he did not 
discard their testimony, nor assume any other means of 
knowledge independent of it, but supposed a concomitant and 
controlling effect of intelligence as indispensable to compare 
and judge between the facts of sense when they appeared 
contradictory . x On this point, however, it is difficult to make 
out his opinions. 


t Aristot. De Plantis, i. i ; Aristot. 
Part. Animal, iv. 10. 

u Theophrastus, De Sensu, sect, i — 
sect. 27-30. 

This difference followed naturally 
from the opinions of the two philo- 
sophers on the nature of the soul or 
mind. Anaxagoras supposed it pecu- 
liar in itself, and dissimilar to the 
Homooomeries without. Empedokles 
conceived it as a compound of the 
four elements, analogous to all that 
was without : hence man knew each 
exterior element by its like within 
himself— earth by earth, water by 
water, &c. 

x Anaxag. Fr. 10, Schaub. ; Sextus 
Empiric, adv. Matliem. vii. 91-140; 
Cicero, Academ. i. 12. 

Anaxagoras remarked that the con- 
trast between black and whito might 
be made imperceptible to sense by a 
succession of numerous intermediate 
colours very finely graduated. He is 
said to have affirmed that snow was 
reaUy black, notwithstanding that it 
appeared w T hite to our senses : siuco 
water was black, and snow was only 
frozen water (Cicero, Academ. iv. 31 ; 
Sext. Empir. Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. i. 33). 
“ Anaxagoras non modo id ita esse (sc. 
albam nivem esse) negabat, sed sibi, 

S uia sciret, aquam nigram esse, unde 
la concrete esset, albam ipsam esse 


ne videri quidem” Whether Anax- 
agoras ever affirmed that snow did not 
appear to him white, may reasonably 
be doubted : his real affirmation pro- 
bably was, that snow, though it ap- 
peared white, w T as not really white. 
And this affirmation depended upon 
the lino which he drew between the 
fact of sense, the phenomenal, the rela- 
tive, on one side —and the substratum, 
the real, the absolute, on the other. 
Most philosophers recognise a distinc- 
tion between the two; but the line 
between the two has been drawn in 
very different directions. Anaxagoras 
assumed as his substratum, real, or ab- 
solute, the Homooomeries —numerous 
primordial varieties of matter, each 
with its inherent qualities. Among 
these varieties he reckoned water , but 
he did not reckon snow. He also con- 
sidered that water was reallyand abso- 
lutely black or dark (the Homeric /a€- 
\op vdcvp) — that blackness was among 
its primary qualities. Water, when con- 
solidated into snow, was so disguised 
as to produce upon the spectator the 
appearance of whiteness ; but it did 
not really lose, nor could it lose, its 
inherent colour. A negro covered with 
whitepaint,andthereforelookingwhite, 
is still really black : a wheel painted 
with the seven prismatic colours, and 
made to revolve rapidly, will look 
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Anaxagoras, residing at Athens and intimately connected 
The doctrines with Perikles, incurred not only unpopularity, but 
^raBYvere even legal prosecution, by the tenor of his philo- 
sophical opinions, especially those on astronomy, 
impious. rp 0 Q-pee^g w ho believed in Helios and Selene as 
not merely living beings but Deities, his declaration that, the 
Sun was a luminous and fiery stone, and the Moon an earthy 
mass, appeared alike absurd and impious. Such was the 
judgment of Sokrates, Plato, and Xenophon, as well as of 
Aristophanes and the general Athenian public/ Anaxagoras 
was threatened with indictment for blasphemy, so that 
Perikles was compelled to send him away from Athens. 

That physical enquiries into the nature of things, and 
attempts to substitute scientific theories in place of the 
personal agency of the Gods, were repugnant to the religious 
feelings of the Greeks, has been already remarked/ Yet 
most of the other contemporary philosophers must have been 
open to this reproach, not less than Anaxagoras; and we 
learn that the Apolloniate Diogenes left Athens from the 
same cause. If others escaped the like prosecution, which 
fell upon Anaxagoras, we may probably ascribe this fact to 
the state of political party at Athens, and to the intimacy of 
the latter with Perikles. The numerous political enemies of 
that great man might fairly hope to discredit him in the 
public mind — at the very least to vex and embarrass him — 
by procuring the trial and condemnation of Anaxagoras. 
Against other philosophers, even when propounding doctrines 
not less obnoxious respecting the celestial bodies, there was 
not the same collateral motive to stimulate the aggressive 
hostility of individuals. 

Contemporary with Anaxagoras— yet somewhat younger, 
Diogenea of as far as we can judge, upon doubtful evidence — 
cognises one lived the philosopher Diogenes, a native of Apolloma 
8eSu£t^ in Krete. Of his life we know nothing except that 


white, but it is still really septi-co- 
ioured : t\e. the state of rapid revolu- 
tion would be considered as an excep- 
tional state, not natural to it. Compare 


Plato, Lysis, c. 32, p. 217 D. 

r Plato, Apol. So. c. 14; Xenoph. 
Memor. iv. 7 . 

* Plutarch, Nikias, 23. 
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he taught during some time at Athens, which city he was forced 
to quit on the same ground as Anaxagoras. Accusations of 
impiety were either brought or threatened against him: a 
physical philosophy being offensive generally to the received 
religious sentiment, which was specially awakened and ap- 
pealed to by the political opponents of Perikles. 

Diogenes the Apolloniate, the latest in theaseries of Ionic 
philosophers or physiologists, adopted, with modifications and 
enlargements, the fundamental tenet of Anaximenes. There 
was but one primordial element — and that element was air. 
He laid it down as indisputable that all the different objects 
in this Kosmos must be at the bottom one and the same 
thing : unless this were the fact, they would not act upon 
each other, nor mix together, nor do good and harm to each 
other, as we see that they do. Plants would not grow out of 
the earth, nor would animals live and grow by nutrition, unless 
there existed as a basis this universal sameness of nature. No 
one thing therefore has a peculiar nature of its owjl : there is 
in all the same nature, but very changeable and diversified. 1 * 

Now the fundamental substance, common to all, was air. 
Air was infinite, eternal, powerful; it was, besides, Airwafithc 
full of intelligence and knowledge. This latter 
property Diogenes proved by the succession of cli- element * 

a Diogen. Laert. ix. 52. The danger Apoll. c. 12-18 (Leipsic, 1830). 
incurred by Diogenes tne Apolloniate Simplikius (ad Aristot. Phys. fol. 
at Athens is weU authenticated, on the 6A) describes Diogenes as having been 
evidence of Demetrius the Phalerean, rxcSfar ve^raros in the series of phy- 
who had good moans of knowing. And sical theorists. 

the fact may probably be referred to b Diogen. Ap. Fragra. ii. c. 29 Pan- 
some time after the year b.c. 440, when zerb. ; Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 39. 
Athens was at the height of her power yhp rb. iv r<£8e ry ic6<rn<p vvv 

andof her attraction for foreign visitors i6vra yrj tea 1 v5a>p teal r&AAa, S<ra 
— when the visits of philosophers to tpalverat iv r<£8e rip k6o rpy i6vra, d 
the city has been multiplied by the rovreew rt %v rb crcpov rod iripou 
countenance of Perikles — andwhenthe trepov ibv rfi iSty (pfoct, koI p.y rb 
political rivals of that great man had avrb ibv /xerJirim 
Bet the fashion of assailing them in 
order to injure him. This seems to me \ois 
one probable reason for determining &c. 

the cnronology of the Apolloniate Dio- Aristotle approves this fundamental 

genes: another is, that his description tenet of Diogenes, the conclusion that 
of the veins in the human body is so there must be one common Something 
minute and detailed as to betoken an out of which all things came — i£ ivbs 
advanced period of philosophy between Uxorra (Gen. et Corrupt, i. 0-7, p. 322, 
B.c. 440-410. See the point discussed a. 14) inferred from the fact that they 
in Panzerbieter, Fragment. Diogen. acted upon each other. 
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matic and atmospheric phenomena of winter and summer, 
night and day, rain, wind, and fine weather. All these 
successions were disposed in the best possible manner by 
the air: which could not have laid out things in such 
regular order and measure, unless it had been endowed with 
intelligence. Moreover, air was the source of life, soul, and 
intelligence, toymen and animals : who inhaled all these by 
respiration, and lost all of them as soon as they ceased to 
respire. 0 

Air, life-giving and intelligent, existed everywhere, formed 
the essence of everything, comprehended and go- 
verned everything. Nothing in nature could be 
properties; without it: vet at the same time all things m 

was emi- " . ° 

nentiymodi- nature partook of it in a different manner.” For 

liable. .... 

it was distinguished by great diversity of properties 
and by many gradations of intelligence. It was hotter or 
colder — moister or drier — denser or rarer — more or less 
active and movable — exhibiting differences of colour and 
taste. Alf these diversities were found in objects, though 
all at the bottom were air. Reason and intelligence resided 
in the warm air. So also to all animals as well as to men, 
the common source of vitality, whereby they lived, saw, heard, 
and understood, was air ; hotter than the atmosphere gener- 
ally, though much colder than that near the sun. e Never- 
theless, in spite of this common characteristic, the air w r as 
in other respects so indefinitely modifiable, that animals were 

c Diogenes ApoU. Fr. iv.-vi. c. 36- commentary upon these fragments of 
42, Panz. the Apolloniate Diogenes (V ermischte 

— Ob ybp bv ouTctf bebdcrdai ot 6 v re Schriften, vol. ii. p. 157 - 162 ; TJeber 

Diogenes von Apollonia). 
vvk- d Diog. Ap. Fr. vi. #eal itrn 

bs KCtl 7lfi€p7)5 KO.I bcTWP Kal aviflWV tv 2, T l T OVTOV (air), fXt 

al evtiuov. Kal rb &W a et ns $ov\e- 8 * avrov ovdl %v Sfioicos rb trepov rw 
rot kr4py aAAa sroKKol rptooi Kal abrod 

ra. v Et< i rod aipos Kal rrjs vofaiSs elariv. 
vpbs rotrois Aristotel.De Anim&,i. 2,p. 40S,a.2i. 

rb, &Wa (a>a bva - Kal erepol nves, 

pi. Kal rovro abroTs bepa [in . * ^ 

e Diog. Ap. Fr. vi. ko 2 

— Kal fiol 8 ok4u rb r^v virr\aw 

Trot 6 & repos p.ev rod Qoa 4 v $ irpkv, rod 

Wf, &C. p.ivroi trapb rip yXitp rotobv 

Sehleiermacher has an instructive repos. 
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of all degrees of diversity, in form, habits, and intelligence. 
Men were doubtless more alike among themselves: yet no 
two of them could be found exactly alike, furnished with 
the same dose of aerial heat or vitality. All other things, 
animate and inanimate, were generated and perished, begin- 
ning from air and ending in air: which alone continued 
immortal and indestructible.* 

The intelligence of men and animals, very unequal in 
character and degree, was imbibed by respiration, Phy8iologyof 
the inspired air passing by means of the veins and 
along with the blood into all parts of the body. Of vSUinUie 
the veins Diogenes gave a description remarkable humanbod y- 
for its minuteness of detail, in an age when philosophers 
dwelt almost exclusively in loose general analogies.^ He 
conceived the principal seat of intelligence in man to be in 
the thoracic cavity, or in the ventricle of the heart, where 
a quantity of air was accumulated ready for distribution . 11 
The warm and dry air concentrated round the* brain, and 
reached by veins from the organs of sense, was the centre 
of sensation. Taste was explained by the soft and porous 
nature of the tongue, and by the number of veins communi- 
cating with it. The juices of sapid bodies were sucked up by 
it as by a sponge : the odorous stream of air penetrated from 
without through the nostrils : both were thus brought into 
conjunction with the sympathising cerebral air. To this 
air also the image impressed upon the eye was transmitted, 
thereby causing vision : 1 while pulsations and vibrations of 
the air without, entering through the ears and impinging 
upon the same centre, generated the sensation of sound. If 
the veins connecting the eye with the brain were inflamed, 

1 Diogen. Apoll. Fr. v. ch. 38, Panz. Koiktcf. r r)s 

* Diogen. Apoll. Fr. vii. ch. 48, Panz. . See Panzerbieter’s 

The description of the veins given by commentary upon these words, which 
Diogenes is preserved in Aristotel. are not very clear (c. 50), nor easy to 
Hist. Animal, iii. 2: yet seemingly reconcilewith the description given by 
only in a defective abstract, for Theo- Diogenes himself of the veins, 
phrastus alludes to various opinions of * Plutarch, Placit. Philosoph. iv. iS. 

Diogenes on the veins, which are not Theophrast. De Sensu, s. 39-41-43. 
contained in Aristotle. See Philipson, 

TA17 avBpumlwh P* 203. aTraXdrrarov y<tp tlvai ical fiaybv /cal ras 

k Plutarch, Placit. Philos, iv. 5* *Ev * airdcras dyfjKtiv *is abr 4 \v* 

VOL. I. 
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no visual sensation could take place ; k moreover if our minds 
or attention were absorbed in other things, we were often 
altogether insensible to sensations either of sight or of sound: 
which proved that the central air within us was the real seat 
of sensation . 1 Thought and intelligence, as well as sensation, 
was an attribute of the same central air within us, depending 
especially upon its purity, dryness, and heat, and impeded or 
deadened by moisture or cold. Both children and animals 
had less intelligence than men ; because they had more mois- 
ture in their bodies, so that the veins were choked up, and 
the air could not get along them freely to all parts. Plants 
had no intelligence ; having no apertures or ducts whereby 
the air could pervade their internal structure. Our sensations 
were pleasurable when there was much air mingled with the 
blood, so as to lighten the flow of it, and to carry it easily to 
all parts: they were painful when there was little air, and 
when the blood was torpid and thick . 111 

The structure of the Kosmos Diogenes supposed to have 
been effected by portions of the infinite air, taking 
andMeteoro- upon them new qualities and undergoing various 
transformations. Some air, becoming cold, dense, 
and heavy, sunk down to the centre, and there remained 
stationary as earth and water : while the hotter, rarer, and 
lighter air ascended and formed the heavens, assuming through 
the intelligence included in it a rapid rotatory movement 

k Plutarch. Placit. Philosoph. iv. 1 6; i kcu - 
Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 40. The expression ascribed to Diogenes 

1 Theophrast. De Sensu, s. 42. *0 n by Theophrastus — 6 ivrbs piKpbv 
Zb & ivrbs dbjp alcrOdverai, putepbv tiv t>v ptipiov r ov 6(0 £ — is so printed 
p6piov rod dead, (rrjpeTov clvai, tin tto\- by Philipson ; but the word 6cov seems 
\&kis srpbs &Ma rbv vovv %x oVT€S not wcl1 avouched as to the text, and 
otir* iucotop'Cv. The same opi- Schneider prints dvfiov. It is not ira- 
nion — that sensation, like thought, is a possible that Diogenes may have called 
mental process, depending on physical the air God, without departing from 
conditions — is ascribed to Strato (tho his physical theory : but this requires 
discipleand successor of Theophrastus) proof. 

by Porphyry, De Abstinentia, iii. 21. m Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 43-46 ; 

r ov (pvcriKov \ 6 yos itrrlv Plutarch, Placit. Philos, v. 20. That 
1 roira- moisture is the cause of dulness, and 
pdirav &vcv rod votlv tnrdpx*i *al that the dry soul is the best and most 

putra wo\Ad/as imropevo/uivovs rj? intelligent —is cited among the doc- 

\ 6 yoi ‘H’potnrhrrovrcs rrj iueof} Zia- trines of Herakleitus, with whom Dio- 
S,s teal Ziatpevyovcnv trpbs genes of Apollonia is often in harmony. 
vovv "* “ Atfy if/vx^j crocpwrdrrj teal dplorrr}. See 

Xcftrcu, rods Spy teal vods dtcoikt, r&\\a Schleiermach. Herakleitos, Bect.59-64. 
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round the earth, and shaping itself into sun, moon, and stars, 
which were light and porous bodies like pumice stone. The 
heat of this celestial matter acted continually upon the earth 
and water beneath, so that the earth became comparatively 
drier, and the water was more and more drawn up as vapour, 
to serve for nourishment to the heavenly bodies. The stars 
also acted as breathing-holes to the Kosmos, supplying the 
heated celestial mass with fresh air from the infinite mass 
without . 11 Like Anaxagoras, Diogenes conceived the figure 
of the earth as flat and round, like a drum ; and the rotation 
of the heaven as lateral, with the axis perpendicular to the 
surface of the earth, and the north pole always at the zenith. 
This he supposed to have been the original arrangement; 
but after a certain time, the earth tilted over spontaneously 
towards the south — the northern half was elevated and the 
southern half depressed — so that the north pole was no longer 
at the zenith, and the axis of rotation of the heavens became 
apparently oblique . 0 He thought moreover that the existing 
Kosmos was only of temporary duration ; that it would perish 
and be succeeded by future analogous systems, generated 
from the same common substance of the infinite and inde- 
structible air.? Respecting animal generation — and to some 
extent respecting meteorological phenomena q — Diogenes also 
propounded several opinions, which are imperfectly known, 
but which appear to have resembled those of Anaxagoras. 

n Plutarch ap. Eusebium Prsop. 104, Eng. trans. He says — “ The opi- 
Evang. i. 8 ; Aristotel. De Anima, i. 2 ; nion of Diogenes of Apollonia entirely 
Diogen. Laert. ix. 53. A loyivys Kurtrri - accords with that of the present day, 
pocitirj rh. &<rrpa, dtairyoi&s be avr a 1 to- p. i io. The charm and value of that 
rod k6o-(jlqv , uvai Stdnupa' interesting book is greatly enhanced by 
ovfitrtpi<p^p€(fOou $€ Toils (pavepols &<r- his frequent reference to the ancient 
Tpois a<pav€ Is \l$ous Kail reap* avTb tout* points of view on astronomical subjects. 
towbjiovs' TrlvToyra -koWcLkis ivl rrjs 0 Plutarch, Placit. Philos, ii. 8 ; 
yfjs afUvyvcrOcu' KaBdirtp rhv iv Panzerbieter ad Diog. Ap. c. 76-78 ; 

bp. Schaubach ad Anaxagor. Fr. p. 175. 
rip a ictrpivov. This remarkable anti- p Plutarch ad. Eusebium, Pr®p. 
oipation of modem astronomy — the re- Evang. i. 8. 

cognition of aerolithes as a class of non- q ^roller, Hist. Philosoph. Griec.- 
luminousearthybodies revolving round Horn, ex fontibus oontexta, sect. 68. 
the sun, but occasionally coming within teller thinks that Diogenes employed 
the sphere of the earth’ s attraction, be- chief attention “ in animantium 

coming luminous in our atmosphere, uatur& ex aeris prinoipio repetendk ; ” 
falling on the earth, and there being ex- and that he was less full “ in cogni- 
tinguished — is noticed by Alex, von tione rS>y p*rc 4 pw” But the frag- 
Humboldt in his Kosmos, vol. i. p. 98- ments scarcely justify this. 

F 2 
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Nearly contemporary with Anaxagoras and Empedokles,two 
LexUdppvs other enquirers propounded a new physical theory 
EtaS!? 0 " very different from those already noticed — usually 
«y. ° known under the name of the atomic theory. This 
theory, though originating with the Eleate Leukippus, ob- 
tained celebrity chiefly from his pupil Demokritus of Abdera, 
its expositor and improver. Demokritus (bom seemingly in 
B.c. 460, and reported to have reached extreme old age) was 
nine years younger than Sokrates, thirty-three years older 
than Plato, and forty years younger than Anaxagoras. The 
age of Leukippus is not known, but he can hardly have been 
much younger than Anaxagoras/ 

Of Leukippus we know nothing : of Demokritus, very little 
Longlife, — yet enough to exhibit a life, like that of Anax- 
vS^dnu- a g oras » consecrated to philosophical investigation, 
neglectful not merely of politics, but even of 
Demokritus. inherited patrimony. 8 His attention was chiefly 
turned towards the study of Nature, with conceptions less 
vague, and a more enlarged observation of facts, than any 
of his contemporaries had ever bestowed. He was enabled 
to boast that no one had surpassed him in extent of tra- 
velling over foreign lands, in intelligent research and con- 
verse with enlightened natives, or in following out the 
geometrical relations of lines/ He sjient several years in 
visiting Egypt, Asia Minor, and Persia. His writings were 
numerous, and on many different subjects, including ethics, 
as well as physics, astronomy, and anthropology. None of 
them have been preserved. But we read even from critics 
like Dionysius of Halikamassus and Cicero, that they were 
composed in an impressive and semi-poetical style, not 
unworthy to be mentioned in analogy with Plato ; while in 


r Diogen. Laert. ix. 41. See the 
chronology of Demokritus discussed 
in Mullacn, Frag. Dem. p. 12-25 • and 
in Zeller, Gesch. Philosoph. vol. i. p. 
576-581, 2nd edit. The statement of 
ApoUodorus as to the date of his birth, 
appears more trustworthy than the 
earlier date assigned by Thrasyllus 
(b.o. 470). Demokritus declared him- 


self to be forty years younger than 
Anaxagoras. 

8 Dionys. ix. 36-39. 

1 Demokrit. Fragm. 6, p. 238, ed, 
Mullach. Compare ib. p. 41 ; Diogen. 
Laert. ix. 35 ; Strabo, xv. p. 703. 

Pliny, Hist. Natur. 44 Democritus— 
vitam inter experimenta consumpsit,** 
&c. 
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range and diversity of subjects they are hardly inferior to 
Aristotle." 

The theory of Leukippus and Demokritus (we have no 
means of distinguishing the two) appears to have B ^ atkni be- 
grown out of the Eleatic theory. 1 Parmenides the thw^De- 
Eleate (as I have already stated) in distinguishing S^ofp^ 
Ens, the self-existent, real, or absolute, on one side menlde8 * 

— from the phenomenal and relative on the other — con- 
ceived the former in such a way that its connection with 
the latter was dissolved. The real and absolute, according 
to him, was One, extended, enduring, continuous, unchange- 
able, immovable : the conception of Ens included these affir- 
mations, and at the same time excluded peremptorily Non- 
Ens, or the contrary of Ens. Now the plural, unextended, 
transient, discontinuous, changeable, and moving, implied a 
mixture of Ens and Non-Ens, or a partial transition from 
one to the other. Hence (since Non-Ens was inadmissible) 
such plurality, &c., could not belong to the real or absolute 
(ultra-phenomenal), and could only be affirmed as pheno- 
menal or relative. In the latter sense, Parmenides did affirm 
it, and even tried to explain it : he explained the phenomenal 
facts from phenomenal assumptions, apart from and inde- 
pendent of the absolute. While thus breaking down the 
bridge between the phenomenal on one side and the absolute 
on the other, he nevertheless recognised each in a sphere of 
its own. 


n Cicero, Orat. c. 20; Dionys. De 
Comp. Verbor. c. 24 ; Sextus Empir. 
adv. Mathem. vii. 265. A-q^xpiros, 

6 ¥« Albs <pdiy TapuKa(6/xevoSj &C. 

Diogenes (ix. 45-48) enumerates the 
titles of the treatises of Demokritus, as 
edited in the days of Tiberius by the 
rhetor Thrasyllus: who distributed 
them into tetralogies, as he also distri- 
buted the dialogues of Plato. It was 
probably the charm of style, common 
to Demokritus with Plato, which in- 
duced the rhetor thus to edit them 
both. In regard to scope and spirit of 
phUosophy, the difference bctween the 
two was so marked, that Plato is said 
to have had a positive antipathy to 


the works of Demokritus, and a desire 
to burn them (Aristoxenus ap. Diog. 
Laert. ix. 40). It could hardly be from 
congeniality of doctrine that the same 
editor attacked himself to both. It has 
been remarked that Plato never once 
names Demokritus, while Aristotle 
cites him very frequently, sometimes 
with marked praise. 

x Simplikius, in Aristotel. Physic, 
fol. 7 A. Aehfamros .... KOiPwyjjffas 
Ilap/xcviSp rps <pi\o<ro<ptas, oh r^v tdn^v 
4/3a8icre Tlap/nfuiSp teal Eev<xpdv(i repl 
rwv &vto)v 8S(ay, aAA*, d>$ Bokci, rfy 
ivavrlay. Aristotel. De Gener. et 
Corr. i. 8, p. 251, a. 31, Diogen. Laert 
ix. 30. 
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This bridge the atomists undertook to re-establish. They 
Demokritean admitted that Ens could not really change — that 
there could be no real generation, or destruction — 
no transformation of qualities — no transition of 
many into one, or of one into many. But they 
denied the unity and continuity and immobility of Ens: 
they affirmed that it was essentially discontinuous, plural, 
and moving. They distinguished the extended, which Par- 
menides had treated as an Unum continuum , into extension 
with body, and extension without body: into plenum and 
vacuum , matter and space. They conceived themselves to 
have thus found positive meanings both for Ens and Non- 
Ens. That which Parmenides called Non-Ens or nothing, 
was in their judgment the vacuum ; not less self-existent than 
that which he called Something. They established their 
point by showing, that Ens, thus interpreted, would become 
reconcilable to the phenomena of sense : which latter they 
assumed as their basis to start from. Assuming motion as a 
phenomenal fact, obvious and incontestable, they asserted 
that it could not even appear to be a fact, without supposing 
vacuum as well as body to be real : and the proof that both 
of them were real was, that only in this manner could sense 
and reason be reconciled. Farther, they proved the existence 
of a vacuum by appeal to direct physical observation, which 
showed that bodies were porous, compressible, and capable 
of receiving into themselves new matter in the way of nutri- 
tion. Instead of the Parmenidean Ens, one and continuous, 
we have a Demokritean Ens, essentially many and discon- 
tinuous : plena and vacua , spaces full and spaces empty, being 
infinitely intermingled. y There existed atoms innumerable, 

f It is chiefly in the eighth chapter b. 5 ; Physic, iv. 6. \ 4 yovtri Si (Demo- 
of the treatise DeGener. etCorr. (i. 8) kritus, in proving a vacuum) %v piiv 
that Anstotle traces the doctrine of ' 6 n tj Klvrjcris tj «orA t 6 tov ovk $lv efy, 
Leukippus as having grown out of ob yhp Uv ZokoIt) that Klvytrts u 
that 01 the Eleates. AevKtmros 5 ' lx €i|/ ~ rb yhp 

\ 6 yovs, oinves npbs t i, &c. 

6fwXoyobfi€va \4yoyrts ovk Plutarch adv. Kolot. p. 1 108. OTs 

ot/ r« yivunv otirc <pQoph.v otin J ‘ d 

/cal rb *Kr)6os rwv tyrau, &c. rov bvbpbs (Demokritus) . 

Compare also Aristotel. De Ccelo, iii. ‘ M aAA ov rb ' 

4 f P • 3<>3, a. 6 ; Metaphys. i. 4, p. 985, *W 


O’Wfit Of 
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each one in itself essentially a plenum, admitting no vacant 
space within it, and therefore indivisible as well as inde- 
structible: but each severed from the rest by surrounding 
vacant space. The atom could undergo no change : but by 
means of the empty space around, it could freely move. 
Each atom was too small to be visible : yet all atoms were 
not equally small; there were fundamental differences be- 
tween them in figure and magnitude : and they had no other 
qualities except figure and magnitude. As no atom could be 
divided into two, so no two atoms could merge into one. Yet 
though two or more atoms could not so merge together as to 
lose their real separate individuality, they might nevertheless 
come into such close approximation as to appear one, and to 
act on our senses as a phenomenal combination manifesting 
itself by new sensible properties . 25 

The bridge, broken down by Parmenides, between the real 
and the phenomenal world, was thus in theory re-established. 
Forthe real world, as described by Demokritus, differed entirely 


8b rb iceybv , is koI tovtqv (pvcriv 
nvd Kcd xmoaraxnv I8iav txovros. 

The affirmation of Demokritus — 
That Nothing existed, just as much as 
Something — appears a paradox which 
we must probably understand as im- 
plying that he here adopted, for the 
sake of argument, the language of the 
Eleates, his opponents. They called 
the vacuum Nothing , but Demokritus 
did not so call it. If (said Demokritus) 
you call vacuum AoMin#, then I say that 
Nothing exists as well as Something. 

The direct observations by which 
Demokritus showed the existence of a 
vacuum were — i. A vessel with ashes 
in it will hold, as much water as if 
it were empty : hence wo know that 
there are pores in the ashes, into which 
the water is received. 2. Wine can be 
compressed in skins. 3. The growth 
of organized bodies proves that they 
have pores, through which new matter 
in the form of nourishment is admitted. 
(Aristot. Physic, iv. 6, p. 213, b.) 

Besides this, Demokritus set forth 
motion as an indisputable fact, ascer- 
tained by the evidence of sense : and 
affirmed that motion was impossible, 
except on the assumption that vacuum 


existed. Melissus, the disciple of Par- 
menides, inverted the reasoning, in 
arguing against the reality of motion. 
If it be real (he said), then there must 
exist a vacuum : but no vacuum does 
or can exist : therefore there is no real 
motion. (Aristot. Physic, iv. 6.) 

Since Demokritus started from these 
facts of sense, as the base of his hypo- 
thesis of atoms and vacua, so Aristotle 
(Gen. et Corr. i. 2 ; De AnimA, i. 2) 
might reasonably say that he took 
sensible appearances as truth. But we 
find Demokritus also describing reason 
as an improvement and enlightenment 
of sense, and complaining how little of 
truth was discoverable by man. See 
Mullach, Demokritus (pp. 414, 415). 
Compare Philipson — *T Krj avdpanrlyri — 
Berlin, 1831. 

z Aristotel. Gen. et Corr. i. 8, p. 325, 
a. 25, tcl vparra fieyidr} rd aZiaipera 
erreped. Diogen. Laert. ix. 44 ; Plu- 
tarch, adv. Koloten. p. 1 1 10 seq. 

Zc»ller, Gesch. der Philos, vol. i. p. 
-588, ed. 2nd ; Aristotel. Metaphys. 
13, P* io 39 » a * IO, d8foaroy ctyai 
A r}fx6Kpiros iic 860 ty 1) 4 ybs 
860 yeyicrfku' rd ydp fiey&hj rd drofxa 
rds ovcrlas iroici* 
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from the sameness and barrenness of the Parmenide&n Ens, and 
primordial presented sufficient movement and variety to supply 
a basis of explanatory hypotheses, accommodated to 
more or less of the varieties in the phenomenal world. 
In respect of quality, indeed, all the atoms were 
alike, not less than all the vacua: such likeness was 
(according to Demokritus) the condition of their 
being able to act upon each other, or to combine as 
qualities. phenomenal aggregates/ But in respect to quantity 
or magnitude as well as in respect to figure, they differed very 
greatly : moreover, besides all these diversities, the ordination 
and position of each atom with regard to the rest were vari- 
able in every way. As all objects of sense were atomic com- 
pounds, so, from such fundamental differences — partly in the 
constituent atoms themselves, partly in the manner of their 
arrangement when thrown into combination — arose all the 
diverse qualities and manifestations of the comp mnds. When 
atoms passed into new combination, then there was generation 
of a new substance : when they passed out of an old combina- 
tion there was destruction: when the atoms remained the 
same, but were merely arranged anew in order and relative 
position, then the phenomenon was simply change. Hence 
all qualities and manifestations of such compounds were not 
original, but derivative : they had no “nature of their own/’ 
or law peculiar to them, but followed from the atomic com- 
position of the body to which they belonged. They were not 
real and absolute, like the magnitude and figure of the con- 
stituent atoms, but phenomenal and relative — t,e. they were 
powers of acting upon correlative organs of sentient beings, 
and nullities in the absence of such organs/ Such were the 

ft Aristotel. Gener. et Corr. i. 7, p. philosophers affirmed distinctly the 
323, b. 12. It was the opinion of De- opposite. T b b^otoy vwb rod bfioiov way 
moJmtuB,that there could be no action awoJBh, Ac. Diogenes the Apolloniate 
exwpt where agent and patient were agreed on this point generally with 
alike. +fj<rl yty rb avrb koI Zfioiov , Demokritus ; seo alwe, p. 6^, note *» 
ffww r 6 rc woiovy^Kol rb wdtrxov oh j The facility with which these philo- 
*rtpa Kal biatp/poyra j gophers laid clown general maxims is 
AaaA why trtpa j constantly observable. 

. J ot V. rt *‘ s oi) X V * Tf P a j b Aristot. Gen. et Corr. i. 2, p. 316. 

«AV f ravr 6 v n h*dpx*h ro j a * 1 *’ Theophrast. De Benuu, s. 63, 64. 
yuv aino'it. Many contemporary i mpl pXy olv faptos ko! ’ 
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colour, sonorousness, taste, smell, heat, cold, &c., of the bodies 
around us: they were relative, implying correlative per- 
cipients. Moreover they were not merely relative, but perpe- 
tually fluctuating; since the compounds were frequently 
changing either in arrangement or in diversity of atoms, and 
every such atomic change, even to a small extent, caused it 
to work differently upon our organs. 0 

Among the various properties of bodies, however, there 
were two which Demokritus recognised as not combin*- 
merely relative to the observer, but also as absolute generating 
and belonging to the body in itself. These were auaiitiesin 

• i ill . . . the com- 

weight and hardness — primary qualities (to use the pound, 
phraseology of Locke and lieid), as contrasted with the 
secondary qualities of colour, taste, and the like. Weight, 
or tendency downward, belonged (according to Demokritus) 
to each individual atom separately, in proportion to its 
magnitude: the specific gravity of all atoms was supposed 
to be equal. In compound bodies one body was heavier 
than another, in proportion as its bulk was more filled with 
atoms and less with vacant space. d The hardness and soft- 
ness of bodies Demokritus explained by the peculiar size and 
peculiar junction of their component atoms. Thus, com- 
paring lead with iron, the former is heavier and softer, the 
latter is lighter and harder. Bulk for bulk, the lead con- 
tained a larger proportion of solid, and a smaller proportion 
of interstices, than the iron : hence it was heavier. But its 
structure was equable throughout ; it had a greater multitude 
of minute atoms diffused through its bulk, equally close to 

vteAypov Kai fxaXaHov h toutois ifo- c Aristotel. Gen. et Corr. i. 2,p. 315, 

pl(u- TWV 5^ &KA OiV CU<T&T)TWV OuJS«k6s b. IO. *'ft<TT€ TC US (JLfTO&OkCUS TOU 1TVJ- 

Kal 

tV tpayratrlay, Ac. ' pty yufitvoy, teal 8 Aw s *r*por Qai- 

Stobams, Eclog. Physic, i. c. 17. vttrB a 1 Ivbt fxtratciyrt$4rros. 
Itutriv fi*v pySiv *focu plv ^ Theophrastus, De Sensu, 8. 01. 

ykp aroiytTa Atroio, t& t< pttrrb, *al rb bapv oOr iral tcowpor rtp p*y4$u 
Kt? 6 y‘ rtt 8’ avrtifr trvyKplpara htaipu AynSxpiTosi Arc. 

Xp&ffOw Biarayp rt teal fivBptp teal » Aristotel. De Cfl?lo, iv. 2, 7, p. 309, 
rporpawfi Ac. a. 10; Gen. et Corr. i. 8, p. 320, a. 9. 

Domolnitug restricted the term ♦wn? Haifa* fapvr*p 6 * y* xark 
— Nature -to the primordial atoms 0*^* fyt r* 
and vacua (Simplikiug ad Arifrtot. i aZuup*rw¥ y < 

Physio, p. 310 A.). I 
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and coherent with each other on every side, hut not more 
close and coherent on one side than on another. The 
structure of the iron, on the contrary, was unequal and 
irregular, including larger spaces of vacuum in one part, 
and closer approach of its atoms in other parts: moreover 
these atoms were in themselves larger, hence there was a 
greater force of cohesion between them on One particular 
side, rendering the whole mass harder and more unyielding 
than the lead.® 

We thus see that Demokritus, though he supposed single 
ah atoms es- atoms to be all of the same specific gravity, yet 
from” recognised a different specific gravity in the various 
each other, compounds of atoms or material masses. It is to 
be remembered, that when we speak of contact or combina- 
tion of atoms, this is not to be understood literally and 
absolutely, but only in a phenomenal and relative sense ; as 
an approximation, more or less close, but always sufficiently 
close to form an atomic combination which our senses appre- 
hended as one object. Still every atom was essentially separate 
from every other, and surrounded by a margin of vacant 
space: no two atoms could merge into one, any more than 
one atom could be divided into two. 

Pursuant to this theory, Demokritus proclaimed that 
ah proper- properties of objects, except weight, 

hardness, and softness, were not inherent in the 
objects themselves, but simply phenomenal and 
relative to the observer — “ modifications of our 
sensibility.” Colour, taste, smell, sweet and bitter, 
hot and cold, &c., were of this description. In 
respect to all of them, man differed from other 
absolute. animals, one man from another, and even the same 
man from himself at different times and ages. There was 
no sameness of impression, no unanimity or constancy of 
judgment, because there was no real or objective “ nature ” 
corresponding to the impression. From none of these senses 
could we at all learn what the external thing was in itself. 


Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 62. 
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" Sweet and bitter, hot and cold (he said) are by law or 
convention (i. e. these names designate the impressions of 
most men on most occasions, taking no account of dissen- 
tients): what really exists is, atoms and vacuum. The 
sensible objects which we suppose and believe to exist do 
not exist in truth; there exist only atoms and vacuum. 
We know nothing really and truly about an object, either 
what it is or what it is not: our opinions depend upon 
influences from without, upon the position of our body, upon 
the contact and resistances of external objects. There are 
two phases of knowledge, the obscure and the genuine. To 
the obscure belong all our senses — sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, touch. The genuine is distinct from these. When the 
obscure phase fails, when we can no longer see, nor hear, nor 
smell, nor taste, nor touch — from minuteness, and subtlety of 
particles — then the genuine phase, or reason and intelligence, 
comes into operation.” f 

True knowledge (in the opinion of Demokritus) was hardly 
at all attainable; but in so far as it could be 
attained, we must seek it, not merely through ga^t?ut l ^d 
the obscure and insuflicient avenues of sense, but ledge, but 
by reason or intelligence penetrating to the ulti- itwasUtain- 
matum of corpuscular structure, farther than sense 
could go. His atoms were not pure Abstracta (like Plato’s 
Ideas and geometrical plane figures, and Aristotle’s materia 
prima), but concrete bodies, each with its own s magnitude, 
figure, and movement ; too small to be seen or felt by us, 
yet not too small to be seen or felt by beings endowed 
with finer sensitive power. They were abstractions mainly 
in so far as all other qualities were supposed absent. Demo- 
kritus professed to show how the movements, approximations, 
and collisions of these atoms, brought them into such combi- 

f Demokritus, Fr. p. 205, Mullach ; J smallness (of their disproportion to our 
Sextus Empiric, adv. Mathemat. vii. j visual power), are yet spoked of as 
p. 13? ; Diogen. Laert. ix. 72. objects of sense: they are as it were 

« Aristotel. Gen. etCorr. i. 8, p. 325, j microscopic objects, and the yrrialy 
a. 29. *Ai mpa rb teal cuipara ' yv&m, or intelligence, is conceived as 

tV (TfMKpoTriTa. twv fry kwv, &c. supplying something of a microscopic 

Marbach observes justly that the power. (Marbach, Lehrbuch der Ge- 
Demokritean atoms, though not really : schichte der Philosophic, sect. 5S, vol. 
objects of sense in consequence of their ' i. p. 94.) 
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nations as to form the existing Kosmos ; and not that system 
alone, but also many other cosmical systems, independent of 
and different from each other, which he supposed to exist. 

How this was done we cannot clearly make out, not having 
No separate ^ )e ^ ore us the original treatise of Demokritus, called 
die Great Diakosmos. It is certain, however, that 
he did not evoke any separate agency to set the 

atoms in motion — such as the Love and Discord of 

o^ e °like r Empedokles — the Nous or Intelligence of Anaxa- 
goras. Demokritus supposed that the atoms moved 
by an inherent force of their own : that this motion 
was as much without beginning as the atoms them- 
the Koemos. se j ves . h eternal motion was no less natural, 
no more required any special cause to account for it, than 
eternal rest. “Such is the course of nature — such is and 
always has been the fact,” was his ultimatum. 1 He farther 
maintained that all the motions of the atoms were neces- 
sary — that is, that they followed each other in a deter- 
minate order, each depending upon some one or more 
antecedents, according to fixed laws, w hich he could not ex- 
plain. k Fixed laws, know n or unknown, he recognised always. 

h Aristotel. De Ca*lo, iii. 2, 3, p. 300, ! plusieurs fois observe, qu’une pierre 
b. 9. Atuicnnrw Kcd Ari/xoKpiru^ ro?s ! tomb© quand elle n’est pas soutenue. 
teyovriv ’ael Kivuadai tA x puna <rd>- Le phenomene dans un eas particulier 
M aT o, &c. (Physic, viii. 3, 3, p. 253, ! arrive ainsi, parceque toujours il eat 
b. 12, viiL 9, p. 205, b. 23 ; Cicero, l)e ! arrive ainsi. Le principe qu’iinplique 
Finib. i. 6, 17.) Implication desnaturalistesmodernes 

* Aristot. Generat. Animal, ii. 6, p. j est celle de Demokrite, c’est que la 
742, b. 20: Physic, viii. i.p. 252, b. 32. I nature demeureconstantehelle-memo. 

Aristotle blames Demokritus for La proposition de Demokrite 4 Tel 
thus acquiescing in the general course | phenomene a lieu de cette fa$on, 
of nature as an ultimatum, and for ! parceque toujours il a eu lieu de cette 
omitting all reference to final causes. ! meme fa$on ’ — est la premiere forme 
M.Lafaist, in a good dissertation Sur la ! qu’ ait revetue le principe de la sta- 
Philosophie Atomistique (Paris, 1833, i oilite' des lois naturelles.” 
p. 78), shows that this is exactly the j k Aristotle (Physic, ii. 4, p. 196, a. 
ultimatum of natural philosophers at ; 25) says that Demokritus (he seems to 
the present day. “ Un phenomene se j mean Demokritus) described the mo- 
passoit il, si on lui en demandoit la ! tion of the atoms to form the cosmical 
raison, il (Demokritus) re'pondoit, 4 La system, as having taken place axb 
chose se passe ainsi, parcequ’elle s’est \ rov abropirov. Upon which Mullach 
toujours passee ainsi.’ O’ est, en d’&utres j (I>em. Frag. p. 382) justly remarks — 

. 1 8e ' u ^ e reponse que font au- “ Casu (axb rabropdrov) videntur fieri, 
jourd hui les natural istes. Suivant eux, qurn naturali quftdam necessitate cujus 
une pierre, quand elle n’est pas sou- leges ignoramus, Avenir© dicuntur. 
tenue, tombe en vertu de la loi de la Bed quamvis Aristoteles naturalem 
pesanteur. Qn’est ce que la loi de la Abderitaniphilo&ophinecessitatemvi- 
pesanteur? La generalisation dece fait tato dvdyuvs vocabulo, quod alii aliter 
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Fortune or chance was only a fiction imagined by men to 
coyer their own want of knowledge and foresight . 111 Demo- 
kritus seems to have supposed that like atoms h^d a spon- 
taneous tendency towards like ; that all, when uncombined, 
tended naturally downwards, yet with unequal force, owing 
to their different size, and weight proportional to size ; that 
this unequal force brought them into impact and collision one 
with another, out of which was generated a rotatory motion, 
gradually extending itself, and comprehending a larger and 
larger number of them, up to a certain point, when an 
exterior membrane or shell was formed around them. n This 
rotatory motion was the capital fact which both constituted 
the Kosmos, and maintained the severance of its central and 
peripheral masses — Earth and Water in the centre — Air, 
Fire, and the celestial bodies, near the circumference. 
Demokritus, Anaxagoras, and Empedokles, imagined different 
preliminary hypotheses to get at the fact of rotation ; but all 
employed the fact, when arrived at, as a basis from which to 

usurpabant, casum et fortunam vocaret , long period of time, might have pro- 
— ipse tamen Democritus abhorrens ab duced, nay must have produced, exactly 
iis omnibus qu® destinatam causarum • such a combination of things as that 
seriem tollerent rerumque naturam • with which we are surrounded. This 
perturbarent, nihil juris fortune et does not call in Question the necessity 
casui in singulis rebus concessit.” j of a cause to produce every effect, but, 
ZeUer has a like remark upon the j on the contrary, virtually assumes the 
phrase of Aristotle, which is calculated • truth of that axiom. It only excludes 
to mislead as to the doctrine of Demo- from these causes the attribute of in- 
kritus (Gesch. Philos, i.p.boo, 2nd ed.). telligence. In the same way, when I 
Dugald Stewart, in one of the Dis- apply the words blind chance to * the 
sertations prefixed to theEncyclops&dia throw of a die, I do not mean to deny 
Britannica, has the like comment re- that I am ultimately the cause of the 
specting the fundamental principle of particular event that is to take place : 
the Epicurean (identical quoad hoc but only to intimate that I do not here 
with the Demokritean) philosophy. act as a designing cause, in conse- 
41 1 cannot conclude this note without quence of my ignorance of the various 
recurring to an observation ascribed by accidents to which the die is subjected 
Laplace to Leibnitz — 4 that the blind while shaken in the box. If I am not 
chance of the Epicureans involves the mistaken, this Epicurean theory ap- 
supposition of an effect taking place proaches very nearly to the scheme 
without a cause.’ This is a very in- which it is the main object of the 
correct statement of the philosophy Essay on Probabilities (by Laplace) to 
taught by Lucretius, whicn nowhere inculcate.” (Stewart — First Disserta- 
gives countenance to such a supposi- tion, part ii. p. 1 39, note.) 
tion. The distinguishing tenet of this m Demokrit. Frag. p. 167, ed. Mul- 
sect was, that the order of the universe lach ; Eusebius, Pr®p. Evang. xiv. 27. 
does not imply the existence of intelli- 
gent causes, but may be accounted for 

by the active powers belonging to the n Zeller, Gesch. Phil. i. p. 604 seq. ; 
atoms of matter ; which active powers, Demokrit. Fragm. p. 207, Mull . ; Sext. 
being exerted through an indefinitely | Empiricus adv, Mathem. vii, 1 1 7. 
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deduce the formation of the various cosmical bodies and their^ 
known manifestations . 0 In respect to these bodies — Sun, 
Moon, Stars, Earth, &c. — Demokritus seems to have held 
several opinions like those of Anaxagoras. Both of them 
conceived the Sun as a redhot mass, and the Earth as a flat 
surface above and below, round horizontally like a drum, 
stationary in the centre of the revolving celestial bodies, and 
supported by the resistance of air beneath. p 

Among the researches of Demokritus there were some 
. relating to animal generation, and zoology ; but we 
Demokritus cannot find that his opinions on these subjects were 
andaSnmi in peculiar connection with his atomic theory .* 1 
generation, ( j Q we j fnow how far he carried out that theory 

into detail by tracing the various phenomenal manifestations 
to their basis in atomic reality, and by showing what particular 
magnitude, figure, and arrangement of atoms belonged to each. 
It was only in some special cases that he thus connected de- 
terminate atoms with compounds of determinate quality ; for 
example, in regard to the four Empedoklean elements. The 
atoms constituting heat or fire he affirmed to be small and glo- 
bular, the most mobile, rapid, and penetrating of all: those con- 
stituting air, water, and earth, were an assemblage of all varieties 
of figures, but differed from each other in magnitude — the 
atoms of air being apparently smallest, those of earth largest/ 
In regard to mind or soul generally, he identified it with 
Hw account heat or fi re conceiving it to consist in the same 
with* heat or ver Y 8ma ^> globular, rapidly moveable atoms, pene- 
trating everywhere : which he illustrated by com- 
parison with the fine dust seen in sunbeams w hen 
shining through a doorway. That these were the 
constituent atoms of mind, he proved by the fact, 
that its first and most essential property was to 
move the body, and to be itself moved . 8 Mind, 

° Demokrit. Fragm. p. 208. Mullach. r Aristotle, Gen. et Coir. i. 8, p. 326, 
ravrbs a. 5 ; Do Ccelo, iii. 8, p. 306, b. 35 ; 
i xamolwv ti&twy, &c. Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 64. 

Diog. Laert. ix. 31-44. * Aristotel. De Animft, i. 2, 2-3, p. 

P Zeller, Gesch. Ph, i. p. 612, ed.2nd. 403, b. 28 ; i. 3, p. 406, b. 20 ; Cicero, 

0 Mullach, Demokr. Fragm. p. 395 Tuscul. Disput. 1. 11 ; Diogen. Laert. 
seqq. ! ix. 44. 
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soul, the vital principle, fire, heat, &c., were in the opinion 
of Demokritus, substantially identical — not confined to man 
or even to animals, but diffused in unequal proportions, 
throughout plants, the air, and nature generally. Sensation, 
thought, knowledge, were all motions of mind or of these 
restless, mental particles, which Demokritus supposed to be 
distributed over every part of the living body, mingling 
and alternating with the corporeal particles . 4 It was the 
essential condition of life, that the mental particles should 
be maintained in proper number and distribution throughout 
the body; but by their subtle nature they were constantly 
tendtnago escape, being squeezed or thrust out at all aper- 
tures b^fche pressure of air on all the external parts Such 
tendency was counteracted by the process of respiration, 
whereby mental or vital particles, being abundantly distri- 
buted throughout the air, were inhaled along with air, and 
formed an inward current which either prevented the escape, 
or compensated the loss, of those which were tending out- 
wards. When breathing ceased, such inward current being 
no longer kept up, the vital particles in the interior were 
speedily forced out, and death ensued . 11 

Though Demokritus conceived these mental particles as 
distributed all over the body, yet he recognised 
different mental aptitudes attached to different parts menui apti- 
of the body. Besides the special organs of sense, tacbedto 
he considered intelligence as attached to the brain, part* of the 
passion to the heart, and appetite to the liver : x the 
same tripartite division afterwards adopted by Plato. He 
gave an explanation of perception or sensation in its different 
varieties, as well as of intelligence or thought. Sensation 

4 Aristotol. De Respirat. (c. 4, p. | x Zeller, Geschioht. Philos, i. p. 618, 
472, a. 5), A^yci (Demokritus) rj 1 ed. 2nd. 

Plutarch (Placit. Philos, iv. 4) 
ascribes a bipartite division of the 
Lucretius, iii. 370. | soul to Demokritus : rb \oyucby , in the 

Iliad in hi* rebus neqa.qa.rn samere possU, ; rh «*n-or, distributed over all 

Democritl quod sancta viri sentontia poult ; the body. But in the next section 
Corporis atque animi nrimordia singula privis (iv. 5), he departs from this statement, 
Apposite alternis variaro ot noctere membra. ft ffl rm i ng that both Demokritus and 
u Aristotel. De Respiratione, c. 4, Plato supposed rb fiycpovucbv of the 
p. 472, a. 10 ; De Anim&, i. 2, p. 404, soul to be in the head, 
a. 12. 
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and thought, were, in his opinion, alike material, and alike 
mental. Both were affections of the same peculiar particles, 
vital or mental, within us : both were changes operated in 
these particles by effluvia or images from without ; neverthe- 
less the one change was different from the other. y 

In regard to sensations, Demokritus said little about those 
of touch, smell, and hearing ; but he entered at some length 
into those of sight and taste.* 

Proceeding upon his hypothesis of atoms and vacua as the 
Explanation orL ty objective existences, he tried to show what 
particular modifications of atoms, in figure, size, 
and position, produced upon the sentient the im- 
pressions of different colours. He recognised four 
fundamental or simple colours — white, black, red, and green — 
of which all other colours were mixtures and combinations. 4 
White colour (he said) was caused by smooth surfaces, which 
presented straight pores and a transparent structure, such as the 
interior surface of shells : where these smooth substances were 
brittle, or friable, this arose from the constituent atoms being at 
once spherical and loosely connected together, whereby they 
presented the clearest passage through their pores, the least 
amount of shadow, and the purest white colour. From sub- 
stances thus constituted, the effluvia flowed out easily, and 
passed through the intermediate air without becoming en- 
tangled or confused with it. Black colour was caused by 
rough, irregular, unequal substances, which had their pores 
crooked and obstructed, casting much shadow, and sending 
forth slowly their effluvia, which became hampered and 
entangled with the intervening medium of air. lied colour 

y Plutarch, Placit. Philos, iv. 8. The opinions of Demokritus on 
Demokritus and Lcukippus affirm, colour are illustrated at length by 
tdcrfhfoiv Kal r^v vofftrip ylvtadat, Prantl in his Uebersicht der Farben- 
ydp lehre der Alten (p. 49 seq.), appended 
to his edition of the Aristotelian 
Aov. or Pseudo- Aristotelian treatise, Tltpl 

Cicero, De Finibus, i. 6, 21, “ ima- Xpwpukrw v (Munich, 1849). 
gines, qua idola nominant, quorum Demokritus seems also to have 
incursione non solum videamus, sed attempted to show, that the sensation 
etiam cogitemus,” &c. of cold and shivering was produced by 

* Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 64. the irruption of jagged and acute 

* Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 73 atoms. See Plutarch, De Primo Fri- 
seq. ; AristoteL De Sensu, c. iv. p. 442, gido, p. 947, 948, c. 8. 

b. 10. 
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arose from the effluvia of spherical atoms, like those of fire, 
though of larger size : the connection between red colour and 
fire was proved by the fact that heated substances, man as 
well as the metals, became red. Green was produced by 
atoms of large size and wide vacua, not restricted to any 
determinate shape, but arranged in peculiar order and posi- 
tion. These four were given by Demokritus as the simple 
colours. But he recognised an infinite diversity of compound 
colours, arising from mixture of them in different propor- 
tions, several of which he explained — gold-colour, purple, 
blue, violet, leek-green, nut-brown, &c. b 

Besides thus setting forth those varieties of atoms and 
atomic motions which produced corresponding va- ^ 
rieties of colour, Demokritus also brought to view caused by the 

. ® _ outflow of 

the intermediate stages whereby they realised the effluvia or 

... J Images from 

act of vision. All objects, compounds of the atoms, 
gave out effluvia or images resembling themselves. 

These effluvia stamped their impression, first upon the inter- 
vening air, next upon the eye beyond : which, being covered 
by a fine membrane, and consisting partly of w'ater, partly of 
vacuum, was well calculated to admit the image. Such an 
image, the like of which any one might plainly see by 
looking into another person’s eye, was the immediate cause of 
vision. 0 The air, however, w as no way necessary as an inter- 
vening medium, but rather obstructive : the image proceeding 
from the object would be more clearly impressed upon the 
eye through a vacuum : if the air did not exist, vision would 
be so distinct, even at the farthest distance, that an object 
not larger than an ant might be seen in the heavens. d De- 
mokritus believed that the visual image after having been 
impressed upon the eye, was distributed or multiplied over 
the remaining body.® In like manner, he believed, that in 


b Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 76-78. 
tA xp ( ^/ xara f(di robs 
Hark rAr fxi£(is — ovS^y ybp 
fotcrOcu B&rtpoy 6&rtpov. 

0 Theophrast. De Sensu, s. 50. rbv 
Mpa rby fxtra^v rrjs /tycws #cal tov 
6pa>p4vov rv*ov<r0ai , &c. Aristotel. De 
Sensu, 0. 2, p. 438, a. 6. 

YOL. I. 


Theophrastus notices this inter- 
mediate Airorufr&xm ry a 4 pi as a 
doctrine peculiar (iZlws) to Demo- 
kritus; he himself proceeds to com- 
bat it (51, 52). 

d Aristotel. De AnimA, ii. 7-9, p. 
419, a. 16. 

• Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 54, 

a 
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hearing, the condensed air carrying the sound entered with 
some violence through the ears, passed through the veins to 
the brain, and was from thence dispersed over the body.* 
Both sight and hearing were thus not simply acts of the 
organ of sense, but concurrent operations of the entire frame : 
over all which (as has been already stated) the mental or 
vital particles were assumed to be disseminated. 

Farther, Demokritus conceived that the diversities of taste 
were generated by corresponding diversities of atoms, 
ta^eSSw or compounds of atoms, of particular figure, magni- 
expiained. an( j p OS ition. Acid taste was caused by atoms 

rough, angular, twisted, small, and subtle, which forced their 
way through all the body, produced large interior vacant 
spaces, and thereby generated great heat : for heat was always 
proportional to the amount of vacuum within.^ Sweet taste 
was produced by spherical atoms of considerable bulk, which 
slid gently along and diffused themselves equally over the 
body, modifying and softening the atoms of an opposite 
character. Astringent taste was caused by large atoms with 
many angles, which got into the vessels, obstructing the 
movement of fluids both in the veins and intestines. Salt- 
taste was produced by large atoms, much entangled with each 
other, and irregular. In like manner Demokritus assigned to 
other tastes particular varieties of generating atoms : adding, 
however, that in every actual substance, atoms of different 
figures were intermingled, so that the effect of each on the 
whole was only realised in the ratio of the preponderating 
figure .* 1 Lastly, the working of all atoms, in the way of 
taste, was greatly modified by the particular system upon 


f Theophrastus, De Sensu, 55, 56. 
yhp <pond)v tlvcu irvicvov/icvov rov 
&€pos zeal (itrh filas ttcrdvros, &c. 

Demokritus thought that air entered 
into the system not only through the 
ears, but also through pores in other 
parts of the body, though so gently as 
to be imperceptible to our conscious- 
ness : the ears afforded a large aperture, 
and admitted a considerable mass. 

* Theophrast. De Sensu, 65-68. 
h Theophrast. De Sensu, 67. 


| rtav twv ovlliv 

fjyat teal apuyh rois &AA ois, AAA* iv 
izcdcrTcp iroAAb eTvcu . ... b 8* 4tnj 
•nAuffrov^ rovro /id A ter a Ivtaxbuv irpds 

T6 , r ... ‘ § 

This essential intermixture, in each 
, distinct substance, of atoms of all 
| different shapes, is very analogous to 
the essential intermixture of all sorts 
of Homceomeries in the theory of 
Anaxagoras. 
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which they were brought to act: effects totally opposite 
being sometimes produced by like atoms upon different indi- 
viduals. 1 

As sensation, so also thought or intelligence, was produced 
by the working of atoms from without. But in what 
manner the different figures and magnitudes of Steiifgeni 
atoms were understood to act, in producing diverse du™?yTn- 
modifications of thought, — we do not find explained, from with- 
it was, however, requisite that there should be a 
symmetry, or correspondence of condition between the think- 
ing mind within and the inflowing atoms from without, in 
order that these latter might work upon a man properly : if 
he. were too hot, or too cold, his mind went astray. k Though 
Demokritus identified the mental or vital particles with the 
spherical atoms constituting heat or fire, he nevertheless 
seems to have held, that these particles might be in excess 
as well as in deficiency, and that they required, as a condi- 
tion of sound mind, to be diluted or attempered with others. 
The soundest mind, however, did not work by itself or spon- 
taneously, but was put in action by atoms or effluvia from 
without : this was true of the intellectual mind, not less than 
of the sensational mind. There was an objective something 
without, corresponding to and generating every different 
thought — just as there was an objective something correspond- 
ing to every different sensation. But first, the object of sen- 
sation was an atomic compound having some appreciable 
bulk, while that of thought might be separate atoms or vacua 
so minute as to be invisible and intangible. Next, the object 
of sensation did not reveal itself as it was in its own nature, but 
merely produced changes in the percipient, and different 
changes in different percipients (except as to heavy and light, 
hard and soft, which were not simply modifications of our 
sensibility, but were also primary qualities inherent in the 


1 Theophraet. De Sensu, 67. els 
bxolav v hy etWxfy, dicujxpeiv ovk 
i\lyov teal Sii tout o rb abrb r&yayria, 
teal rivayrla rb avrbxddos xoiftv 4vlort. 
k Theophraet. De Sensu, 58. Tltp\ 


Bb tow (ppoytiv 4x1 rorovrov ftprjKtv, 
trt y Ivfrcu crvfifiirpm ixohrris "njs 
i^wx^v ficrb rty fcfrtycru'* 4ikv x tpl- 

6epp.6s Tty f) xeptyvxpos y4yrfrcu, fi*r- 
aMdrruv <pr\trL 

G 2 
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objects themselves *) : while the object of thought, though it 
worked a change in the thinking subject, yet also revealed 
itself as it was, and worked alike upon all. 

Hence Demokritus termed sensation, obscure knowledge — 
Sensation, thought, genuine knowledge . m It was only by thought 
SSSiedge (reason, intelligence) that the fundamental realities 
S^sratient; °f nature, atoms and vacua, could be apprehended : 
pISne 1, even by thought, however, only imperfectly, since 
^»Tn^Sr there was always more or less of subjective move- 
otyect per se. men f. s an( j conditions, which partially clouded the 
pure objective apprehension — and since the atoms them- 
selves were in perpetual movement, as well as inseparably 
mingled one with another. Under such obstructions, Demo- 
kritus proclaimed that no clear or certain knowledge was 
attainable: that the sensible objects, which men believed 
to be absolute realities, were only phenomenal and relative 
to us, — while the atoms and vacua, the true existences or 
things in themselves, could scarce ever be known as they 
were : 11 that truth was hidden in an abyss, and out of our 
reach. 

As Demokritus supposed both sensations and thoughts to 
be determined by effluvia from without, so he assumed a 
similar cause to account for beliefs, comfortable or uncom- 
fortable dispositions, fancies, dreams, presentiments, &c. He 


1 Theophrastus, De Sensu, 71. vOv 
Sc <TK\ripov filv teal fiaXanov nal fiapeos 

Hal KOlKpOV TTOLCl T \\V OUOtcU', 8 T C p 

(air ep) ovx ijrrov £8 o { € Aeye- 
adai TTphs lay. depfiov tie teal 
\ j/vxpov Kcd rwv 6.\Xwv ovtievtis. 

This is a remarkable point to be 
noted in the criticisms of Theophrastus 
on the doctrine of Demokritus. Demo- 
kritus maintains that hot and cold are 
relative to us : hard and soft, heavy 
and light, are not only relative to us, 
but also absolute, objective things in 
their own nature, — though causing in 
us sensations which are like them. 
Theophrastus denies this distinction 
altogether: and denies it with the best 
reason. Hot many of his criticisms on 
Demokritus are so just and pertinent 
as this one. 


,n Demokritus Frag. Mullach, p. 
205, 20b ; ap. Sext. Empir. adv. 
Matkemat. vii. 135- 139, yvdfajs tivo 
elalv itieat’ rj filv yvgairi, r) 8e okotItj , 
&c. 

n Demokritus, ib. "Arrep vopdfarai 
fxh/ chat teal tio^dCcrai rh ouaOrjrh, 
0 it k i <r rl 6 e nark etav 

r a w r a* a\\k rk krona pUtvov teal 
tcevtiv. rgjites 8i r$ p.lv i6vn obtilv 
krpeieh ^vvlcpLcv, perdninroy til Hard r« 
ereofxaros titadiy^jv, teal rwv beetffitivrwv, 

teal rwv dvr i<rri}pi^6vrwv 

pXv vvv, tin oTov cteaerrdv iernv f) otttc 
4<rnv, ob { vvlcficv , TroAXavP; tictiiiAwreu , 
&c. 

Compare Cicero, Acad. Quiest. i. 13, 
ii. 10; Diog. Laert. ix. 72; AristoteL 
Metaphys. iii. 5, p. 1009 , b. 10. 
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supposed that the air contained many effluences, spectres, 
images, cast off from persons and substances in 

. r « , . . . J Idola or 

nature — sometimes even from outlying very distant lieges were 
objects which lay beyond the bounds of the Kosmos. from objects, 

* . J . which deter- 

Of these images, impregnated with the properties, “J^ f the 
bodily and mental, of the objects from whence they thoughts, 
came, some were beneficent, others mischievous: <fream«,’divi- 

7 # 7 nations, sc. 

they penetrated into the human body through the 
pores and spread their influence all through the system . 0 
Those thrown off by jealous and vindictive men were espe- 
cially hurtful, p as they inflicted suffering corresponding to 
the tempers of those with whom they originated. Trains of 
thought and feeling were thus excited in men’s minds ; in 
sleep, dreams, divinations, prophetic warnings and threats, 
were communicated : sometimes, pestilence and other mis- 
fortunes were thus begun. Demokritus believed that men’s 
happiness depended much upon the nature and character of 
the images which might approach them, expressing an anxious 
wish that he might himself meet with such as were propi- 
tious/ It was from grand and terrific images of this nature, 
that he supposed the idea and belief of the Gods to have 
arisen : a supposition countenanced by the numerous tales, 
respecting appearances of the Gods both to dreaming and to 
waking men, current among the poets and in the familiar talk 
of Greece. 

Among the lost treasures of Hellenic intellect, there are 
few which are more to be regretted than the works Univer8ality 
of Demokritus. Little is known of them except the £ f ri ^^ ig 
titles : but these are instructive as well as multi- ethicalvieW9 - 
farious. The number of different subjects which they em- 
brace is astonishing. Besides his atomic theory, and its 
application to cosmogony and physics, whereby he is chiefly 
known, and from whence his title of physicus was derived 


0 Demokriti Frag. p. 207, Mullach ; 
Sext. Empiric, adv. Mathemat. ix. 19; 
Plutarch, Symposiac. viii. 10, p. 735 A. 
P Plutarch, Symposiac. v. 7, p. 683 A. 
Q Aristotel. De Divinat. per 80m- 
aum, p. 464, a. 5 ; Plutarch, Symposiac. 
viii. 9, p . 733 E. 8 r < kcu k6ct^wv 


koI (rotfidrofy b\\o<pv\wv 
a vofyolas 

TtxpcfjLwtirrovffi 

ol Tafia >v ou 1 

r Plutarch, De Oraculor. Defectu, p. 
419. 
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— we find mention of works on geometry, arithmetic, astro- 
nomy, optics, geography or geology, zoology, botany, medi- 
cine, music, and poetry, grammar, history, ethics, &c. 8 In 
such universality he is the predecessor, perhaps the model, 
of Aristotle. It is not likely that this wide range of subjects 
should have been handled in a spirit of empty generality, 
without facts or particulars : for we know that his life was 
long, his curiosity insatiable, and his personal travel and 
observation greater than that of any contemporary. We 
know too that he entered more or less upon the field of dia- 
lectics, discussing those questions of evidence which became 
so rife in the Platonic age. He criticised, and is said to have 
combated, the doctrine laid down by Protagoras, “ Man is the 
measure of all things.” It would have been interesting to 
know from what point of view he approached it : but we learn 
only the fact that he criticised it adversely. 1 The numerous 
treatises of Demokritus, together with the proportion of them 
which relate to ethical and social subjects, rank him with the 
philosophers of the Platonic and Aristotelian age. His Sum- 
mum Bonum, as far as we can make out, appears to have been 
the maintenance of mental serenity and contentment : in 
which view he recommended a life of tranquil comtemplation, 
apart from money-making, or ambition, or the exciting plea- 
sures of life. u 


8 See the list of the works of Demo- j 
kritus in Diogen. Laert. ix. 46, and in ! 
Mullach’s edition of the Fragments, p. j 
105-107. Mullach mentions here (note | 
18) that Demokritus is cited seventy- 
eight times in the extant works of 
Aristotle, and sometimes with honour- 
able mention. He is never mentioned 
by Plato. In the fragment of Philo- 
demus de Music&, Demokritus is caUed 
ov <pvato\oyt&Taros fx6vov 
-, akkb. teal irtpl ra 

~ / (Mullach, 

p. 237). Seneca calls him “ Demo- 
critus, subtilissimus antiquorum om- 
nium.” — Question. Natural, vii. 2. 
And Dionysius of Hal. (De Comp. V erb. 
p. 187 R.) characterises Demokritus, 
Plato, and Aristotle (he arranges them 


in that order) as first among all the 
philosophers, in respect of avvdcais 
twv dvoptdrcw. 

t Plutarch, adv. Koloten, p. 1108. 

Among the Demokritean treatises, 
was one entitled Pythagoras, which 
contained probably a comment on the 
life and doctrines of that eminent man, 
written in an admiring spirit. (Diog. 
Laert. ix. 38.) 

u Seneca, De Tranquill. Animas, cap. 
2. “Hancstabilem animi scdemGraeci 
EvBvfilav vocant, de quo Democriti 
volumen egregium est” Compare 
Cicero De Finib. v. 29 ; Diogen. Laert. 
ix. 45. For tv&vfxla Demokritus used as 
synonyms futa-rk, heapfiii), 

&c. See Mullach, p. 416. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE EARLIER PHILOSOPHERS — 
GROWTH OF DIALECTIC — ZENO AND GORGIAS. 

The first feeling of any reader accustomed to the astronomy 
and physics of the present century, on considering Varietyof 
the various theories noticed in the preceding chapter, 
is a sort of astonishment that such theories should 
have been ever propounded or accepted as true. 

Yet there can be no doubt that they represent the 
best thoughts of sincere, contemplative, and in- 8ophy ‘ 
genious men, furnished with as much knowledge of fact, and 
as good a method, as was then attainable. The record of 
what such men have received as scientific truth or probability, 
in different ages, is instructive in many ways, but in none 
more than in showing how essentially relative and variable 
are the conditions of human belief ; how unfounded is the 
assumption of those modern philosophers, who proclaim 
certain first truths or first principles as universal, intuitive, 
self-evident ; how little any theorist can appreciate a priori 
the causes of belief in an age materially different from his 
own, or can lay down maxims as to w hat must be universally 
believed or universally disbelieved by all mankind. We shall 
have farther illustration of this truth as we proceed : here I 
only note variety of belief, even on the most fundamental 
points, as being the essential feature of Grecian philosophy 
even from its outset, long before the age of those who are 
usually denounced as the active sowers of discord, the 
Sophists and the professed disputants. Each philosopher 
followed his own individual reason, departing from traditional 
or established creeds, and incurring from the believing public 
more or less obloquy ; but no one among the philosophers 
acquired marked supremacy over the rest. There is no 
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established philosophical orthodoxy, but a collection of Dis- 
senters — aXXrj S’ aXXajv yXwaaa fit/uyfiivn — small sects, each 
with its own following, each springing from a special individual 
as authority, each knowing itself to be only one among many. 

It is a misfortune that we do not possess a complete 
These early wor k> or even considerable fragments, from any 
not°known e one these philosophers, so as to know what 
owSeritfngs, their views were when stated by themselves, and 
^n h i^t ve u P on what reasons they insisted. All that we know 
is derived from a few detached notices, in very many 
Aristotie f cases preserved by Aristotle ; who, not content (like 
about them. pj a ^ w j t | 1 s f m p]y following out his own vein of 

ideas, exhibits in his own writings much of that polymathy 
which he transmitted to the Peripatetics generally, and 
adverts often to the works of predecessors. Being a critic 
as well as a witness, he sometimes blends together incon- 
veniently the two functions, and is accused (probably with 
reason to a certain extent) of making unfair reports ; but if 
it were not for him, we should really know nothing of the 
Hellenic philosophers before Plato. It is curious to read the 
manner in which Aristotle speaks of these philosophical 
predecessors as “ the ancients’’ (oi ap\a7ot) f and takes credit 
to his own philosophy for having attained a higher and more 
commanding point of view. a 


a Bacon ascribes the extinction of 
these early Greek philosophers to Ari- 
stotle, who thought that he could not 
assure his own philosophical empire, 
except by putting to death all his 
brothers, like the Turkish sultan. This 
remark occurs more than once in Bacon 
(Nov. Org. Aph. 67 ; Redargutio Phi- 
losoph. vol. xi. p. 450, ed. Montagu). 
In so far as it is a reproach, I think it 
is not deserved. Aristotle’s works, in- 
deed, have been preserved, and those 
of his predecessors have not : but Ari- 
stotle, far from seeking to destroy their 
works, has been the chief medium for 
preserving to us the little which we 
know about them. His attention to 
the works of his predecessors is some- 

of the ancient world. His friends 
Eudgmua and Theophrastus followed 


his example, in embodying the his- 
tory of the earlier theories in distinct 
works of their own, now unfortunately 
lost. 

It is much to be regretted that no 
scholar has yet employed himself in 
collecting and editing the fragments of 
the lost scientific histories of Eud€mus 
(the Rhodian) and Theophrastus. A 
now edition of the Commentaries of 
Bimplikius is also greatly wanted : 
those which exist are both rare and 
unreadable. 

ZeUer remarks that several of the 
statements contaii*ed in Proklus’s com- 
mentary on Euclid, respecting the 
earliest Grecian mathematicians, are 
borrowed from the yew/jur pinal iaroplcu 
of the Rhodian EudSmus (Zeller — De 
Hermodoro Ephesio et Hermodoro 
Platonico, p. 12). 
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During the century and a half between Thales and the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, we have passed Abtmdance 
in review twelve distinct schemes of philosophy — S&JjSni 
Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xenophanes, J£n-^me- 
Pythagoras, Parmenides, Herakleitus, Empedokles, ETheHwI* 
Anaxagoras, the Apolloniate Diogenes, Leukippus, lenic mmd * 
and Demokritus. . Of most of these philosophers it may fairly 
be said that each speculated upon nature in an original vein 
of his own. Anaximenes and Diogenes, Xenophanes and 
Parmenides, Leukippus and Demokritus, may indeed be 
coupled together as kindred pairs — yet by no means in such 
manner that the second of the two is a mere disciple and 
copyist of the first. Such abundance and variety of specu- 
lative genius and invention is one of the most memorable 
facts in the history of the Hellenic mind. The prompting of 
intelligent curiosity, the thirst for some plausible hypothesis 
to explain the Kosmos and its generation, the belief that a 
basis or point of departure might be found in the Kosmos 
itself, apart from those mythical personifications which dwelt 
both in the popular mind and in the poetical Theogonies, 
the mental effort required to select some known agency and 
to connect it by a chain of reasoning with the result — all this 
is a new phenomenon in the history of the human mind. 

An early Greek philosopher found nothing around him to 
stimulate or assist the effort, and much to obstruct 
it. He found Nature disguised under a diversified wWchaGre- 
and omnipresent Polytheistic agency, eminently ph^rhad^T 

. . r , . . . , . , overcome— 

captivating and impressive to the emotions — at once prevalent 

1 .° _ _ 1 ... i i . i . i . view of Na- 

ni vsterious and familiar — embodied in the ancient ture, esta- 

J . . Wished, im- 

Theogonics, and penetrating deeply all the abun- 
dant epic and lyric poetry, the only literature of the 
time. It is perfectly true (as Aristotle remarks b ) that Hesiod 
and ’the other theological poets, who referred everything to 

Aristot. Motapliys. B. 4 , p. 1000 , .cod 4 k Qtwv yeyovivou, &c. Ari- 

a. 10 . stotle mentions them a few lines after- 

Oi pXv oi>v it €p\ 'Ho rio5ov, koU irivrts wards as not worth serious notice. 
tarn tiedkoyoi, /a 6vov 4<pp6vriirav rod 
mSavov rov rrpi>s avrous , ypMV 8* 

Qsobs y bp xoiouvTiS r its 
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the generation and agency of the Gods, thought only of what 
was plausible to themselves, without enquiring whether it 
would appear equally plausible to their successors ; a re- 
proach which bears upon many subsequent philosophers also. 
The contemporary public, to whom they addressed them- 
selves, knew no other way of conceiving Nature than under 
this religious and poetical view, as an aggregate of mani- 
festations by divine personal agents, upon whose volition — 
sometimes signified beforehand by obscure warnings intel- 
ligible to the privileged interpreters, but often inscrutable — 
the turn of events depended. Thales and the other Ionic 
philosophers were the first who became dissatisfied with this 
point of view, and sought for some “ causes and beginnings ” 
more regular, knowable, and predictable. They fixed upon 
the common, familiar, widely-extended, material substances, 
water, air, fire, &c . ; and they could hardly fix upon any 
others. Their attempt to find a scientific basis was unsuc- 
cessful ; but the memorable fact consisted in their looking 
for one. 

In the theories of these Ionic philosophers, the physical 
ideas of generation, transmutation, local motion, are 

Views of the „ . . ° . . * 

ionic phi loso- found in the foreground : generation in the Kosmos 

pliers — com- ° ~ 

them(^ th *° re P* ace generation by the God. Pythagoras and 
of Empedokles blend with their speculations a good 
Aristotle 1 ^ ea e *hics and theology, which we shall 

find yet more preponderant when we come to the 
cosmical theories of Plato. He brings us back to the mythical 
Prometheus, armed with the geometrical and arithmetical 
combinations of the Pythagoreans : he assumes a chaotic sub- 
stratum, modified by the intentional and deliberate construc- 
tion of the Demiurgus and his divine sons, who are described 
as building up and mixing like a human artisan or chemist. 
In the theory of Aristotle we find Nature half personified, 
and assumed to be perpetually at work under the influence 
of an appetite for good or regularity, which determines her 
to aim instinctively and without deliberation (like bees or 
spiders) at constant ends, though these regular tendencies 
are always accompanied, and often thwarted, by accessories, 
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irregular, undefinable, unpredictable. Both Plato and Ari- 
stotle, in their dialectical age, carried abstraction farther than 
it had been carried by the Ionic philosophers. 0 Aristotle 
imputes to the Ionic philosophers that they neglected three 
out of his four causes (the efficient, formal, and final), and 
that they attended only to the material. This was a height 
of abstraction first attained by Plato and himself ; in a way 
sometimes useful, sometimes misleading. The earlier philo- 
sophers had not learnt to divide substance from its powers or 
properties ; nor to conceive substance without power as one 
thing, and power without substance as another. Their prim- 
ordial substance, with its powers and properties, implicated 
together as one concrete and without any abstraction, was at 
once an efficient, a formal, and a material cause : a final cause 
they did not suppose themselves to want, inasmuch as they 
always conceived a fixed terminus towards which the agency 
was directed, though they did not conceive such fixed tendency 
under the symbol of an appetite and its end. Water, Air, 
Fire, were in their view not simply inert and receptive 
patients, impotent until they were stimulated by the active 
force residing in the ever revolving celestial spheres — but 
positive agents themselves, productive of important effects. 
So also a geologist of the present day, when he speculates 
upon the early condition d of the Kosmos, reasons upon 


c Plato (Soph is tea, 242-243) observes 
respecting these early theorists — what 
Aristotle says about Hesiod and the 
Theogonies — that they followed out 
their own respective veins of thought 
without caring whether we, the many 
listeners, were ablo to follow them or 
were left behind in the dark. I dare 
say that this was true (as indeed it is 
true respecting most writers on specu- 
lative matters), but I am sure that all 
of them would have made the same 
complaint if they had heard Plato read 
his Tinueus. 

Bacon has some striking remarks 
on the contrast in this respect be- 
tween tho earlier philosophers and 
Aristotle. 

Bacon, after commending the early 
Greek philosophers for having adopted 
as their first principle some known 


and positive matter, not a mere ab- 
straction, goes on to say : — 

Videntur antiqui iUi, in expositione 
principiorum, rationem non adn^odum 
acutam instituisse, sed hoc solummodo 
egisse, ut ex corporibus apparentibus 
et manifestis, quod maxime excelleret, 
qumrerent, et quod tale videbatur, 
principium rerum ponerent : tanquam 
por exceUentiam,non vere aut realiter. 
. . . Quod si principium illud suum 
teneant non per excellentiam, sed 
realiter, videntur in duriorem tropum 
incidere : cum res plane deducatur ad 
©quivocura, neque de igne naturali, 
aut naturali aere. aut aqu&, quod as- 
serunt, prmdicari videatur, sed de igne 
aliquo phantastico et notionali (et sic 
de capteris) qui nomen ignis retineat, 
definitionem abneget. . . . Principium 
statuunt secundum sensum, aliquid 
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gaseous, fluid, solid, varieties of matter, as manifesting those 
same laws and properties which experience attests, but mani- 
festing them under different combinations and circumstances. 
The defect of the Ionic philosophers, unavoidable at the 
time, was, that possessing nothing beyond a superficial expe- 
rience, they either ascribed to these physical agents powers 
and properties not real, or exaggerated prodigiously such as 
were real ; so that the primordial substance chosen, though 
bearing a familiar name, became little better than a fiction. 
The Pythagoreans did the same in regard to numbers, 
ascribing to them properties altogether fanciful and ima- 
ginary. 

Parmenides and Pythagoras, taking views of the Kosmos 

en8verum: modumautemejus dispen- j habentem, posuerunt. Neque alitor 
saudi (liberius se gerentes) phantasti- | cuiquam opinari licebit, qui non ex- 
cum.” (Bacon, Parmenidis, Telcsii, perienti® plane desertor esse velit. 
et Democriti Philosophia, vol. xi., p. Itaquo hi omnes mentem rebus sub- 
115-11O, ed. Montagu.) miserunt. At Plato mundum cogita- 

“ Materia ilia spoliata et passiva, tionibus, Aristoteles verb etiam cogita- 
prorsus human® mentis commentum tiones verbis, adjudicaverunt.”. 
quoddam videtur. Materia prima po- “ Omnino materia prima ponenda est 
nenda est conjuncta cum principio conjuncta cum formh primh, ac etiam 
moths primo, ut invenitur. H®c tria cum principio moths primo, ut inveni- 
(materia, forma, motus) nullo modo tur. Nam et moths quoque abstractio 
aiseerpenda, sed tantummodo distin- infinitas phantasiaspeperit.deanimis, 
guenda, atqueasseren da materia (qua- vitis, et similibus — ac si iis per ma- 
liscunque ea sit), ita omata et ap- : teriain et formara non satisfieret, sed 
parata et formats, ut omnis virtus, j ex suis propriis pen derent ilia prin- 
essentia, actio, atque motus naturalis, ! cipiis. Sed h®c tria nullo modo 
ejus consecutio et emanatioessepossit. J discerpenda, sed tantummodo dis- 
Omnes fere antiqui, Empedocles, An- J tinguenda : atque asserenda materia 
axagoras, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, j (qualiscunque ea sit) ita omata et 
Democritus, de materia primh in apparata, et formata, ut omnis virtus, 
c®teris dissidentes, in hoc conve- essentia, actio, atque motus naturalis, 
nerunt, quod materiam activam forma ejus consecutio et emanatio esse possit. 
nonnulla, et formam suam dispensan- Neque propterea metuendum, ne res 
tern, atque intra se principium moths torpescat, aut varietas ista, quam 
habentem, posuerunt.” (Bacon, De cernimus, explicari non possit — ut 
Parmenidis, Telesii, et Campanell®, postea docebimus.” 

Philosoph., p. 653-654, t. v.) Playfair also observes, in his Dis- 

Compare Aphorism I. 50 of the sertation on the progress of Natural 
Novum Organum. Philosophy, prefixed to the Encydo- 

Bacon, Parmenidis, Telesii, et De- p®dia Britannica, p. 31 : — 
mocriti Philosophia, vol. xi. ed. Mon- “ Science was not merely stationary, 
tagu, p. 106-107. “Sed omnes fere but often retrograde ; and the reason- 
antiqui (anterior to Plato), Empe- ings of Democritus and Anaxagoras 
docles, Anaxagoras, Anaximenes, He- were in many respects more solid than 
raditus, Democritus, de materih primh those of Plato and Aristotle.” 
in c®teris dissidentes, in hoc convene- See a good summary of Aristotle’s 
runt, quod materiam activam, formh cosmical views, in Ideler, Comm, in 
nonnuilh, et formam suam dispen- Aristotel. Meteorologica, i. 2, p. 328- 
santem, atque intra se principia moths — 
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metaphysical and geometrical rather than physical, supplied 
the basis upon which Plato’s speculations were Parmcnideg 
built. Aristotle recognises Empedokles and Anaxar 
goras as haying approached to his own doctrine — 
force abstracted or considered apart from substance, Arl8totle * 
yet not absolutely detached from it. This is true about 
Empedokles to a certain extent, since his theory admits Love 
and Enmity as agents, the four elements as patients : but it 
is hardly true about Anaxagoras, in whose theory Nous 
imparts nothing more than a momentary shock, exercising 
what modern chemists call a catalytic agency in originating 
movement among a stationary and stagnant mass of Homoe- 
omeries, which, as soon as they are liberated from imprison- 
ment, follow inherent tendencies of their own, not receiving 
any farther impulse or direction from Nous. 

In the number of cosmical theories proposed, from Thales 
down to Demokritus, as well as in the diversity and 
even discordance of the principles on which they de^S^om 
were founded — we note not merely the growth and of conaS I- 
development of scientific curiosity, but also the tlonamrag*’ 

** the Greeks 

spontaneity and exuberance of constructive imagina- 
tion.® This last is a prominent attribute of the Hellenic 
mind, displayed to the greatest advantage in their poetical, 
oratorical, historical, artistic productions, and transferred 
from thence to minister to their scientific curiosity. None of 
their known contemporaries showed the like aptitudes, not 
even the Babylonians and Egyptians, who were diligent in 
the observation of the heavens. Now the constructive 
imagination is not less indispensable to the formation of 
scientific theories than to the compositions of art, although in 
the two departments it is subject to different conditions, and 


• Kara ten observes, in his account | etpulcritudinem admirati,ej usnaturam 
of the philosophy of Parmenides (sect, partiumque ordinem non sensu assequi 
23, p. 241): — studuerunt, sed mente informarunt ad 

“Primum mundi descriptionem con- earn pulcri perfectique speciem qua in 
sideremus. Argumentum illustre et rpsorum animis insideret : sic ut Ari- 
magnificum, cujus quanto major erat stoteles ait, non sua cogitata suasque 
veterum in contemplando admiratio, notiones ad mundi naturam, sed hanc 
tanto minor ferfc in observando dili- f ad ilia accommodantes. Hujusmodi 
gentia fuit. Quippe universi omatum , fuit Parmenidea ratio.” 
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appeals to different canons and tests in the human mind. 
Each of these early Hellenic theories, though all were hypo- 
theses and “ anticipations of nature,” yet as connecting 
together various facts upon intelligible principles, was a step 
in advance ; while the very number and discordance of them 
(urged by Sokrates f as an argument for discrediting the 
purpose common to all), was on the whole advantageous. 
It lessened the mischief arising from the imperfections of 
each, increased the chance of exposing such imperfections, 
and prevented the consecration of any one among them (with 
that inveterate and peremptory orthodoxy which Plato so 
much admires e in the Egyptians) as an infallible dogma and 
an exclusive mode of looking at facts. All the theorists 
laboured under the common defect of a scanty and inaccurate 
experience : all of them were prompted by a vague but 
powerful emotion of curiosity to connect together the past 
and present of Nature by some threads intelligible and satis- 
factory to their own minds ; each of them followed out some 
analogy of his own, such as seemed to carry with it a self- 
justifying plausibility ; and each could find some phenomena 
which countenanced his own peculiar view. As far as we can 
judge, Leukippus and Demokritus greatly surpassed the 
others, partly in the pains which they took to elaborate their 
theory, partly in the number of facts which they brought 
into consistency with it. The loss of the voluminous writings 
of Demokritus is deeply to be regretted . 13 

In studying the writings of Plato and Aristotle, we must 
au these recollect that they found all these theories pre- 
foundtn'd™ existent or contemporaneous. We are not to 
Sokratesf imagine that they were the first who turned an 
and^he dto- enquiring eye on Nature. So far is this from being 
importance the case that Aristotle is, as it were, oppressed both 
tfny ofnego- by the multitude and by the discordance of his pre- 
tive Dialectic. ^ecessors, w hom he cites, with a sort of indulgent 
consciousness of superiority, as “ the ancients ” (ol 

* Xenophon, Memor. i. 1-14. Cicero De Orat. i. 11. Orator, c. 20. 

8 Plato, Legg. ii. 656-657. 1 Aristot. Gen. et Corr. i. 314, a. 

* About the style of Demokritus, see 6; 325, a. 2; Metaphys, A. 1069, 
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The dialectic activity, inaugurated by Sokrates and Zeno, 
lowered the estimation of these cosmical theories in more ways 
than one : first, by the new topics of man and society, which 
Sokrates put in the foreground for discussion, and treated as the 
only topics worthy of discussion ; next, by the great acuteness 
which each of them displayed in the employment of the 
negative weapons, and in bringing to view the weak part of 
an opponent’s case. When we look at the number of these 
early theories, and the great need which all of them had to 
be sifted and scrutinised, we shall recognise the value of 
negative procedure under such circumstances, whether the 
negationist had or had not any better affirmative theory of 
his own. Sokrates, moreover, not only turned the subject- 
matter of discussion from physics to ethics, but also brought 
into conscious review the method of philosophising: which was 
afterwards still farther considered and illustrated by Plato. 
General and abstract terms and their meaning, stood out as 
the capital problems of philosophical research, and as the 
governing agents of the human mind during the process : 
in Plato and Aristotle, and the dialectics of their age, we find 
the meaning or concept corresponding to these terms invested 
with an objective character, and represented as a cause or 
beginning ; by which, or out of which, real concrete things 
were produced. Logical, metaphysical, ethicf^ entities, whose 
existence consists in being named and reasoned about, are 
presented to us (by Plato) as the real antecedents and 
producers of the sensible Kosmos and its contents, or (by 
Aristotle) as coeternal with the Kosmos, but as its under- 
lying constituents — the ap\ai, primordia or ultimata — into 
which it was the purpose and duty of the philosopher to 
resolve sensible things. The men of words and debate, the 
dialecticians or metaphysical speculators of the period since 
Zeno and Sokrates, who took little notice of the facts of 
Nature, stand contrasted in the language of Aristotle with the 
antecedent physical philosophers who meddled less with 

a. 25. See the sense of bpx mKS> s, | Physics and Metaphysics, is too much' 
Met. N. 1089, a. 2, with the note of inclined to criticise Plato and Ari- 
Bonitz. stotle as if they were the earliest 

Adam Smith, in his very instructive theorizers, and as if they had no pre- 
examination of the ancient systems of decessors. 
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debate and more with facts. The contrast is taken in his 
mind between Plato and Demokritus. k 

Both by Stoics and by Epikureans, during the third and 
The early second centuries b.c., Demokritus, Empedokles, 
were^died Anaxagoras, and Herakleitus were studied along 
pmo an with Plato and Aristotle — by some, even more, 
the third ’and Lucretius mentions and criticises all the four, though 
turiee b.c. he never names Plato or Aristotle. Cicero greatly 
admires the style of Demokritus, whose works were arranged 
in tetralogies by Thrasyllus, as those of Plato were . 1 

In considering the early theorists above enumerated, there 
is great difficulty in finding any positive cha- 
racteristic applicable to all of them. But a negative 
the early characteristic may be found, and has already been 

theorists — . _ . . J 

dialectic 00 in( bcated by Aristotle. “.The earlier philosophers 
(says he) had no part in dialectics : Dialectical force 
did not yet exist.” m And the period upon which we are 
now entering is distinguished mainly by the introduction and 
increasing preponderance of this new element — Dialectic — 
first made conspicuously manifest in the Eleatic Zeno and 
Sokrates : two memorable persons, very different from each 
other, but having this property in common. 

It is Zeno who stands announced, on the authority of 
Aristotle, as the inventor of dialectic : that is, as 
Eiea- the first person, of whose skill, in the art of cross- 

Melissus. . . n * 

examination and refutation, conspicuous illustrative 
specimens were preserved. He was among the first who 
composed written dialogues on controversial matters of phi- 
losophy." Both he, and his contemporary the Samian Me- 

k Aristotel. Gen. et. Corr. i. 316, a. 1 Epikurus is said to have espe- 
6 . — Sib baoi fiaWov 4 v rots cially admired Anaxagoras (Diog. L. 

KO?s, /udWoy Sfoavrat inrorldftrOcu X. 7)> 

roiafoas apx&s, at M vroAb 8i> m Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 987, b. 32. 

varnai rvvelpuv' ol V 4 k ray Ol ykp irpbrtpov titaXcKrucijs od / 4 €T- 

\6ya>v adc&pyrot rcoy Inrapxbvrtav bvr cs, — M. 1078, b. 25. 

irpbs o?dya flAeipavres, dirotpalyovrat y dp Terri'S othrw r6r* 

frtfOV t&oi 5* &y rts Kal 4 k robrwv tiaov &c. 

ol {fnj<riKws Kcd AoyiK&s n Diogen. Laert. ix. 26-28. 

&c. This remark is The epithets applied to Zeno by 
thoroughly Baconian. Timon are remarkable. 

Ol Iv rots \ 6 yois is the phrase by 

which Aristotle characterises the Pla- oi,K 

tonici. Metaphys. ©. 1050, b. 36. Z ’.tjvtavot mtvrtov hwiXyirroiov, &c. 
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lissus, took up the defence of the Parmenidean doctrine. It 
is remarkable that both one and the other were eminent as 
political men in their native cities. Zeno is even said to 
have perished miserably, in generous but fruitless attempts to 
preserve Elea from being enslaved by the despot Nearchus. 

We know the reasonings of Zeno and Melissus only through 
scanty fragments, and those fragments transmitted Zeno’s Dia- 
by opponents. But it is plain that both of them, refuted the 
especially Zeno, pressed their adversaries with grave iKSdes! 
difficulties, which it was more easy to deride than tL?their Dg 
to elucidate. Both took their departure from the IS to^tSS. 
ground occupied by Parmenides. They agreed with absurdities, 
him in recognising the phenomenal, apparent, or relative 
world, the world of sense and experience, as a subject of 
knowledge, though of uncertain and imperfect knowledge. 
Each of them gave, as Parmenides had done, certain affirma- 
tive opinions, or at least probable conjectures, for the purpose 
of explaining it.° But beyond this world of appearances, there 
lay the real, absolute, ontological, ultra-phenomenal, or Nou- 
menal world, which Parmenides represented as Ens unum con- 
tinuum, and which his opponents contended to be plural and 
discontinuous. These opponents deduced absurd and ridiculous 
consequences from the theory of the One. Herein both Zeno 
and Melissus defended Parmenides. Zeno, the better dialec- 
tician of the two, retorted upon the advocates of absolute 
plurality and discontinuousness, showing that their doctrine 
led to consequences not less absurd and contradictory than the 
Ens unum of Parmenides. He advanced many distinct argu- 
ments ; some of them antinomies, deducing from the same 
premisses both the affirmative and the negative of the same 
conclusion.? 

If things in themselves were many (he said) they must be 
both infinitely small and infinitely great. ^ Infinitely small , 

° Diog. Laert. ix. 24-29. doubt. 

Zeller (Gesch. der Phil. i. p. 424, p Simplikius, in Aristotel. Physio, f. 
note 2) doubts the assertion that Zeno 3°* parrot r<£ <rvyypdfj^iari avrov , 
delivered probable opinions and hypo- 
theses, as Parmenides had done before <rrov 

him, respecting phenomenal nature, crvpfialvti rd ivavrla 

But I see no adequate ground for such &c. 

VOL. I. 


H 
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because the many things myst consist in a number of units, 
Consequent eac ^ 1 essentially indivisible : but that which is indi- 
visible has no magnitude, or is infinitely small — 
iSntSiS* if indeed it can be said to have any existence what- 
ever:^ Infinitely great , because each of the many 
wn * things, if assumed to exist, must have magnitude. 
Having magnitude, each thing has parts which also have 
magnitude : these parts are, by the hypothesis, essentially dis- 
continuous, but this implies that they are kept apart from 
each other by other intervening parts — and these intervening 
parts must be again kept apart by others. Each body will 
thus contain in itself an infinite number of parts, each having 
magnitude. In other words, it will be infinitely great/ 
Again — If things in themselves were many, they would be 
both finite and infinite in number. Finite, because they are 
as many as they are, neither more nor less : and every number 
is a finite number. Infinite , because being essentially separate, 
discontinuous, units, each must be kept apart from the rest by 
an intervening unit ; and this again by something else inter- 
vening. Suppose a multitude A, B, C, B, &c. A and B would 
be continuous unless they were kept apart by some intervening 
unit Z. But A and Z would then be continuous unless they were 
kept apart by something else — Y : and so on ad infinitum : other- 
wise the essential discontinuousness could not be maintained. 8 

Aristotel. Metaphys. B. 4, p. 1001, j ing that the Beal or Absolute is essen- 
b. 7. 4ri tl abialptrov avrb rb iv, Kara j tially divisible and discontinuous, divi- 
sibility must be pushed to infinity, so 
i> yko pi]Te xpoa-ridt/xtvov fi-qBh Zupai- that you never arrivo at any ultima- 
povptvov iroift fit ?C°y firjbk tkarrov, oil turn, or any real unit (&Kpi/?a>s tv). If 
tlvai rovro tojv tivrwv, cos you admit to irokkb, you renounce 

rb tv. The reasoning of Zeno, as far 
Seneca (Epistol. 88) apd Alexander as we know it, is nearly all di- 
of Aplirodisias (see the passages of rected against the hypothesis of Entia 
Themistius and Simplikius cited by pluraducontinua. Tennemann (Gesch. 
Brandis, Handbuch Philos, i. p. 412- Philos, i. 4, p. 205) thinks that the 
416) conceive Zeno as having dis- reasoning of Zeno is directed against 
sented from Parmenides, and as having the world of sense : in which I cannot 
denied the existence, not only of t5 agree with him. 
iroAA&, but also of rb tv. But Zeno r Scholia ad Aristotel. Physic, p. 
seems to have adhered to Parmenides ; 334 a. ed. Brandis, 
and to have denied the existence of rb 8 See the argument cited by Sim- 
only upon tne hypothesis opposed plikius in the words of the Zenonian 
to Parmenides — namely, that rb, irokkb treatise, in PreUer, Hist PhUos. Groc. 
existed. Zeno argued thus: — Assum- ex font, context, p. 101, sect. 156. 
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By these two arguments,* dra^p from the hypothesis which 
affirmed perpetual divisibility and denied any Continuum, 
Zeno showed that such Entia multa discontinue, would have 
contradictory attributes : they would be both infinitely great 
and infinitely small — they would be both finite and infinite in 
number. This he advanced as a reductio ad absurdum against 
the hypothesis. 

Again — If existing things be many and discontinuous, each 
of these must exist in a place of its own. Nothing Eaak thing 
can exist except in some place. But the place is ££ 
itself an existing something : each place must there- ^n™tnot 
fore have a place of its own to exist in : the second 8onorous * 
place must have a third place to exist in — and so forth ad 
infinitum. u We have here a farther reductio ad impossibile of 
the original hypothesis : for that hypothesis denies the con- 
tinuity of space, and represents space as a multitude of dis- 
continuous portions or places. 

Another argument of Zeno is to the following effect: 
“ Does a grain of millet, when dropped upon the floor, make 
sound? No. — Does a bushel of millet make sound under 
the same circumstances ? Yes. — Is there not a determinate 

V 

proportion between the bushel and the grain ? There is. — 
There must therefore be the same proportion between the 
sonorousness of the two. If one grain be not sonorous, 
neither can ten thousand grains be so.” x 

To appreciate the contradiction brought out by Zeno, we 
must recollect that he is not here reasoning about facts of 
sense, phenomenal and relative — but about things in them- 
selves, absolute and ultra-phenomenal realities. He did not 


Simplikius ad. Aristot. Physic, f. 
30 . jco 2 o 0 t» flip r b #ccrr& rb 
&wctpov 4 k rrjs Stxoro/ulas rb 

rb fiiytdos rpbrtpov Karb, r^u 
brixciprj<nv. Compare Zeller, 
Gesch. Philos, i. p. 427. 

^ Aristotel. Physic, iv. 1, p. 209, a. 
22; iv. 3, p. 210, b. 23. 

Aristotle here observes that the 
Zenonian argument respecting place is 
easy to be refuted : and he proceeds to 
give the refutation. But his refutation 


is altogether Unsatisfactory. Those who 
despise these Zenonian arguments as 
sophisms, ought to look at the way in 
which they were answered, at or near 
the time. 

EudSmus ap. Simplic. ad Aristot. 
Physic, f. 1 31. &£iov ykp xay 
wov eJyat* €i 5^ 6 rdxos 

, TOV ttV < 

x Aristotel. Physic, vii. 5, p. 250, a. 
20, with the Scholia of Simplikius on 
the passage, p. 423, ed. Brandis. 

H 2 
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deny the fact of sense : to appeal to that fact in reply, would 
have been to concede his point. The adversaries against whom 
he reasoned (Protagoras is mentioned, but he can hardly have 
been among them, if we have regard to his memorable dogma, 
of which more wiH be said presently) were those who main- 
tained the plurality of absolute substances, each for itself, 
with absolute attributes, apart from the fact of sense, and 
independent of any sentient subject. One grain of millet 
(Zeno argues) has no absolute sonorousness, neither can ten 
thousand such grains taken together have any. Upon the 
hypothesis of absolute reality as a discontinuous multitude, 
you are here driven to a contradiction which Zeno intends as 
an argument against the hypothesis. There is no absolute 
sonorousness in the ten thousand grains : the soimd which 
they make is a phenomenal fact, relative to us as sentients of 
sound, and having no reality except in correlation with a 
hearer/ 

Other memorable arguments of Zeno against the same 
Zenonian ar- hypothesis were those by which he proved that if 
S^rdto 111 to were admitted, motion would be impossible, 
motion. Upon the theory of absolute plurality and discon- 
tinuousness, every line or portion of distance was divisible into 
an infinite number of parts : before a moving body could get 
from the beginning to the end of this line, it must pass in 
succession over every one of these parts : but to do this in a 
finite time was impossible : therefore motion was impossible.* 

A second argument of the same tendency was advanced in 
the form of comparison between Achilles and the tortoise — 


y It will be seen that Aristotle in I to what is involved in saying that a 
explaining this kvopta , takes into con- j real magnitude is made up of mathe- 
sideration the difference of force in the | matical points. Aristotle does not meet 
vibrations of air, and the different im- this difficulty. 

possibility of the ear. The explana- 2 Aristot. Physic, vi. 9, p. 239 b., 
tion is pertinent and just, if applied to with the Scholia, p. 412 seq. ed. 
the fact of sense : but it is no reply to Brandis ; Aristotel. Be Lineis Inseca- 
Zeno, who did not call in question the bilibus, p. 968, a. 19. 
fact of sense. Zeno is impugning the These four arguments against ab- 
doc trine of absolute substances and solute motion caused embarrassment 
absolute divisibility. To say that ten to Aristotle and his contemporaries, 
thousand grains are sonorous, but that 1 $* curl \6yoi Z^vuvos ol 

no one of them separately taken is so, s rks tvtrtcoKlas rois kfiovriv, 

appears to him a contradiction, similar &c. 
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the swiftest and slowest movers.- The two run a race, a cer- 
tain start being given to the tortoise. Zeno contends that 
Achilles can never overtake the tortoise. It is plain, indeed, 
according to the preceding argument, that motion both for 
the one and for the other is an impossibility. Neither one 
nor the other can advance from the beginning to the end of 
any line, except by passing successively through all the parts 
of that line: but those parts are infinite in number, and 
cannot therefore be passed through in any "finite time. But 
suppose such impossibility to be got over : still Achilles will 
not overtake the tortoise. For while Achilles advances one 
hundred yards, the tortoise has advanced ten: while Achilles 
passes over these additional ten yards, the tortoise will have 
passed over one more yard : while Achilles is passing over this 
remaining one yard, the tortoise will have got over one-tenth 
of another yard : and so on ad infinitum, the tortoise will 
always be in advance of him by a certain distance, which, 
though ever diminishing, will never vanish into nothing. 

The third Zenonian argument derived its name from the 
flight of an arrow shot from a bow. The arrow while thus 
carried forward (says Zeno) is nevertheless at rest. a For the 
time from the beginning to the end of its course consists of a 
multitude of successive instants. During each of these in- 
stants the arrow is in a given place of equal dimension with 
itself. But that which is during any instant in a given place, 
is at rest. Accordingly during each successive instant of its 
flight, the arrow is at rest. Throughout its whole flight, it is 
both in motion and at rest. This argument is a deduction 
from the doctrine of discontinuous time, as the preceding is a 
deduction from that of discontinuous space. 

A fourth argument 13 was derived from the case of two 
equal bodies moved with equal velocity in opposite directions, 
and passing each other. If the body A B were at rest, the 
other body C D would move along the whole length of C D 

a Aristotel. Physio, vi. p. 239, b. 8- ment at some length by Simplikius, 
30. rplros 6 vvv fa9*\s, 8ti § 6i<rrbs especially the citation from Eudemus 

at the close of it — ap. Scholia ad Ari- 

See the illustration of this argu- stotel. p. 414, ed. Brandis. 
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in two minutes. But if C D be itself moving with equal 
velocity in the opposite direction, A B will pass along the 
whole length of C D in half that time, or one minute. Hence 
Zeno infers that the motion of A B is nothing absolute, or be- 
longing to the thing in itself — for if that were so, it would not 
be varied according to the movement of C D. It is no more 
than a phenomenal fact, relative to us and our comparison. 

This argument, so far as I can understand its bearing, is 
not deduced (as those preceding are) from the premisses of 
opponents : but rests upon premisses of its own, and is in- 
tended to prove that motion is only relative. 

These Zenonian reasonings are memorable as the earliest 
General pur- known manifestations of Grecian dialectic, and are 
SoTth^" probably equal in acuteness and ingenuity to any- 
DkTS thing which it ever produced. Their bearing is not 
knowubieex- always accurately conceived. Most of them are 
Sale. e re argumenta ad liominem : consequences contradictory 
and inadmissible, but shown to follow legitimately from a 
given hypothesis, and therefore serving to disprove the 
hypothesis itself. 0 The hypothesis was one relating to the 
real, absolute, or ultra-phenomenal, which Parmenides main- 
tained to be Ens TJnum Continuum , while his opponents 
affirmed it to be essentially multiple and discontinuous. Upon 


c The scope of the Zenonian dia- | 
lectic, as I have here described it, is j 
set forth clearly by Plato, in his Par- j 
mcnides, c. 3-6, p. 127, 128. Ilois, ] 
& Zernov, rovro Acycis ; cl iroKAd 
iffn rd 8vra , us &pa 8c? a brd 
elvai Kal dvdfiota , rovro 
rov , — O fjKOvv cl dSvva rov rd 
ftfioia elvai Kal rd ‘6/xoia 
d86v ar ov 8^ Ka\ iroAAd 
elvai; cl ydp xoAAd ctrjy 
rd dSbvara. *Apa rovr 6 i<rr u 
fiobAovrai (rod oi A 6 y 0 1 ; ovk 
ri 

cr dvr a rd Acy 6 fie v a, w s ov 
xoWd i <rr iv j Again, p. 128 D. 
'hvriAiyu oZv rovro rb ypdp.ua it pbs 
robs rd xoAAd Aiy ovr as > kcu avrarro- 
8i8wfft ravra /cal xAclu, rovro fiovA6 - 

. ** 

xoAAd iffrtv — ^ ^ rov tv elvai 
— §t ns Ikuvws 


Here Plato evidently represents 
Zeno as merely proving that contra- 
dictory conclusions followed, if you 
assumed a given hypothesis ; which 
hypothesis was thereby shown to be 
inadmissible. But Plato alludes to 
Zeno in another place (Phasdrus, c. 97, 
p. 261) under the name of the Elcatic 
Palamedes, as “showing his art in 
speaking, by making the same things 
appear to the hearers like and unlike, 
one and many, at rest and in motion.” 
In this last passage, the impression 
produced by Zeno’s argumentation is 
brought to view, apart from the scope 
and purpose with which he employed 
it : which scope and purpose are indi- 
cated in the passage above cited from 
the Parmenides. 

So also Isokrates (Encom. Helen, 
init.) Z 4)v<avay rbv ravrd Sward /cal 
xdAiv d86vara xcipdpt 
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the hypothesis of Parmenides, the Beal and Absolute, being a 
continuous One, was obviously inconsistent with the move- 
ment and variety of the phenomenal world: Parmenides 
himself recognised the contradiction of the two, and his op- 
ponents made it a ground for deriding his doctrine. d The 
counter-hypothesis, of the discontinuous Many, appeared at 
first sight not to be open to the same objection : it seemed to 
be more in harmony with the facts of the phenomenal and 
relative world, and to afford an absolute basis for them to 
rest upon. Against this delusive appearance the dialectic of 
Zeno was directed. He retorted upon the opponents, and 
showed, that if the hypothesis of the Unum Continuum led to 
absurd consequences, that of the discontinuous Many was 
pregnant with deductions yet more absurd and contradictory. 
He exhibits in detail several of these contradictory de- 
ductions, with a view to refute the hypothesis from whence 
they flow ; and to prove that, far from performing what it pro- 
mises, it is worse than useless, as entangling us in contra- 
dictory conclusions. The result of his reasoning, implied 
rather than announced, is — That neither of the two hypotheses 
are of any avail to supply a real and absolute basis for the 
phenomenal and relative world : That the latter must rest 
upon its own evidence, and must be interpreted, in so far as 
it can be interpreted at all, by its own analogies. 

But the purport of Zeno’s reasoning is mistaken, when he 
is conceived as one who wishes to delude his Mistakeof 
hearers by proving both sides of a contradictory 2noSrSLr- 
proposition. His contradictory conclusions are eli- JJSSm 
cited with the express purpose of disproving the pre- dSSStoeto be 
misses from which they are derived. For these S^a’ata 
premisses Zeno himself is not to be held responsible, from r «pe?i- 
since he borrows them from his opponents: a circum- enoe * 
stance which Aristotle forgets, when he censures the Zenonian 
arguments as paralogisms, because they assume the Continua, # 
Space, and Time, to be discontinuous or divided into many 
distinct parts.® Now this absolute discontinuousness of matter, 

d Plato, Parmenides, p. 128 D. i Ketrcu 6 ; 

Aristotel. Physio, vi. 9, p. 239 b. _ V, &c. 

u* ov yhp avy - Aristotle, in the seoond and third 
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space,' and time, was not advanced by Zeno as a doctrine of 
his own, but is the very doctrine of his opponents, taken up 
by him for the purpose of showing that it led to contradictory 
consequences, and thus of indirectly refuting it. The sen- 
tence of Aristotle is thus really in Zeno’s favour, though ap- 
parently adverse to him. In respect to motion, a similar 
result followed from the Zenonian reasonings ; namely, to 
show, That motion, as an attribute of the Real and Absolute, 
was no less inconsistent with the hypothesis of those who 
opposed Parmenides, than with the hypothesis of Parmenides 
himself : — That absolute motion could no more be reconciled 
with the doctrine of the discontinuous Many, than with that 
of the continuous One : — That motion therefore was only a 
phenomenal fact, relative to our sensations, conceptions, and 
comparisons ; and having no application to the absolute. In 
this phenomenal point of view, neither Zeno nor Parmenides 
nor Melissus disputed the fact of motion. They recognised it 
as a portion of the world of sensation and experience; which 
world they tried to explain, well or ill, by analogies and con- 
jectures derived from itself. 

Though we have not the advantage of seeing the Zenonian 
zenonian dialectics as they were put forth by their author, 
piSnic Par- ^ we com P are the substance of them as handed 
menides. down to us, with those dialectics which form the 
latter half of the Platonic dialogue called Parmenides, we 
shall find them not inferior in ingenuity, and certainly more 
intelligible in their purpose. Zeno furnishes no positive sup- 
port to the Parmenidean doctrine, but he makes out a good 
negative case against the counter-doctrine. 

Zeller and other able modem critics, while admitting the 
views of reasoning of Zeno to be good against this counter- 
phiiosophy doctrine, complain that he takes it up too exclu- 

respect [ p g a 

zeno. sively ; that One and Many did not exclude each 
other, and that the doctrines of Parmenides and his oppo- 

chapters of his Physica, canvasses and farther maintained that no one before 
refutes the doctrine of Parmenides and him had succeeded in refuting Zeno. 
Zeno respecting Ens and Unum. He See the Scholia of Alexander ad 
maintains than Ens and Unum are Sophistic. Elench. p. 320 , b. 6 , ed. 
equivocal — roKkaxvs \*y6fxeva. He Brandis. 
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nents were both true together, but neither of them true to 
the exclusion of the other. But when we reflect that the 
subject of predication on both sides was the Real (Ens per 
8e) 9 it was not likely that either Parmenides or his opponents 
would affirm it to be both absolutely One and Continuous, 
and absolutely Many and Discontinuous.* If the opponents 
of Parmenides had taken this ground, Zeno need not have 
imagined deductions for the purpose of showing that their 
hypothesis led to contradictory conclusions ; for the contra- 
dictions would have stood avowedly registered in the hypo- 
thesis itself. If a man affirms both at once, he divests the 
predication of its absolute character, as belonging uncon- 
ditionally to Ens per se ; and he restricts it to the phe- 
nomenal, the relative, the conditioned — dependant upon our 
sensations and our fluctuating point of view. This was not 
intended either by Parmenides or by his opponents. 

If, indeed, we judge the question, not from their standing- 
point, but from our own, we shall solve the diffi- AbBOluteand 
culty by adopting the last-mentioned answer. We 
shall admit that One and Many are predicates which able - 
do not necessarily exclude each other ; but we shall refrain 
from affirming or denying either of them respecting the Real, 
the Absolute, the Unconditioned. Of an object absolutely 
one and continuous — or of objects absolutely many and dis- 
continuous, apart from the facts of our own sense and con- 
sciousness, and independent of any sentient subject — we 
neither know nor can affirm anything. Both these predi- 
cates (One — Many) are relative and phenomenal, grounded 
on the facts and comparisons of our own senses and conscious- 
ness, and serving only to describe, to record, and to classify, 
those facts. Discrete quantity, or number, or succession of 
distinct unities — continuous quantity, or motion and exten- 
sion — are two conceptions derived from comparison, abstracted 
and generalised from separate particular phenomena of our 
consciousness ; the continuous, from our movements and the 

1 That both of them could not be See the argument of Sokrates in the 
true respecting Ens per «e, seems to Parmenides of Plato, p. 129 B-E. 
have been considered indisputable. 
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consciousness of persistent energy involved therein — the dis- 
continuous, from our movements, intermitted and renewed, as 
well as from our impressions of sense. We compare one dis- 
crete quantity with another, or one continual quantity with 
another, and we thus ascertain many important truths : but 
we select our unit, or our standard of motion and extension, 
as we please, or according to convenience, subject only to the 
necessity of adapting our ulterior calculations consistently to 
this unit, when once selected. The same object may thus be 
considered sometimes as one, sometimes as many ; both being 
relative, and depending upon our point of view. Motion, 
Space, Time, may be considered either as continuous or as 
discontinuous : we may reason upon them either as one or the 
other, but we must not confound the two points of view with 
each other. When, however, we are called upon to travel 
out of the Eelative, and to decide between Parmenides and 
his opponents — whether the Absolute be One or Multitu- 
dinous — we have only to abstain from affirming either, or 
(in other words) to confess our ignorance. We know nothing 
of an absolute, continuous, self-existent One, or of an abso- 
lute, discontinuous Many. 

Some critics understand Zeno to have denied motion as 
a fact — opposing sophistical reasoning to certain 
SYfiSj 100 * and familiar experience. Upon this view is founded 
and relative, the well-known anecdote, that Diogenes the Cynic 
refuted the argument by getting up and walking. But 
I do not so construe the scope of his argument. He did 
not deny motion as a fact. It rested with him on the evi- 
dence of sense, acknowledged by every one. It was therefore 
only a phenomenal fact relative to our consciousness, sen- 
sation, movements, and comparisons. As such, but as such 
only, did Zeno acknowledge it. What he denied was, motion 
as a fact belonging to the Absolute, or as deducible from 
the Absolute. He did not deny the Absolute or Thing in 
itself, as an existing object, but he struck out variety, divi- 
sibility, and motion, from the list of its predicates. # He 
admitted only the Parmidean Ens, one, continuous, un- 
changed, and immovable, with none but negative predi- 
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cates, and severed from the relative world of experience and 
sensation. 

Other reasoners, contemporary with Zeno, did not agree 
with him, in admitting the Absolute, even as an 
object with no predicates, except unity and conti- 
nuity. They denied it altogether, both as substratum even as cont* 
and as predicate. To establish this negation is the PflSnSes. 
purpose of a short treatise ascribed to the rhetor or Sophist 
Gorgias, a contemporary of Zeno ; but we are informed that 
all the reasonings, which Gorgias employed, were advanced, 
or had already been advanced, by others before him.* Those 
reasonings are so imperfectly preserved, that we can make 
out little more than the general scope. 

Ens, or Entity per se (he contended), did not really exist. 
Even granting that it existed, it was unknowable by 
any one. And even granting that it both existed, ings against 

3 1 i u the Absolute, 

and was known by any one, still such person could either as Ena 

. , . ; . , . . r , . or Entia. 

not communicate his knowledge of it to others . 11 

As to the first point, Ens was no more real or existent than 
Non-Ens : the word Non-Ens must have an objective mean- 
ing, as well as the word Ens : it was Non-Ens, therefore it 
was, or existed. Both of them existed alike, or rather neither 
of them existed. Moreover, if Ens existed, it must exist 
either as One or as Many, — either as eternal or as generated 
— either in itself, or in some other place. But Melissus, 
Zeno, and other previous philosophers, had shown sufficient 
cause against each of these alternatives separately taken. 
Each of the alternative essential predicates had been sepa- 
rately disproved ; therefore the subject, Ens, could not exist 
under either of them, or could not exist at all. 


* See the last words of the Aristo- 
telian or Pseudo- Aristotelian treatise, 
De Melisso, Xenophane et Gorgia, p. 
980. 

"Air curat fo afoot teal iripwv &px ai0 ‘ 
rtpoo y c iff\v itirdpicu , Sxrrt iv rji repl 
itcelvcoy ertetytt ical Tafoas i^erourr^oy* 
*Aira<rat is the reading of Mullaoh 
in his edition of this treatise (p. 79), 
in place of Sivayrts or Airayra. 
h See the treatise of Aristotle or 


Pseudo- Aristotle, De Melisso, Xeno- 
phane, et GorgiA, in Aristot. p. 979- 
980, Bekker, also in Mullach’s edition, 
p. 62-78. The argument of Gorgias is 
also abridged by Sextus Empiric, adv. 
Mathemat. vii. p. 384, sect. 65-86. 

See also a copious commentary on 
the Aristotelian treatise in Foss, De 
GorgiA Leontino, p. 115 seq. 

The text of theAnstotelian treatise is 
so corrupt as to be often unintelligible. 
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As to the second point, let us grant that Ens or Entia 
exist; they would nevertheless (argued Gorgias) 
be incogitable and unknowable. To be cogitated is 


unknowable. 


no more an attribute of Ens than of Non -Ens. The 
fact of cogitation does not require Ens as a condition, or 
attest Ens as an absolute or thing in itself. If our cogitation 
required or attained Ens as an indispensable object, then 
there could be no fictitious cogitata nor any false propositions. 
We think of a man flying in the air, or of a chariot race on 
the surface of the sea. If our cogitata were realities, these 
must be so as well as the rest : if realities alone were the 
object of cogitation, then these could not be thought of. As 
Non-Ens was thus undeniably the object of cogitation, so Ens 
could not be its object : for what was true respecting one of 
these contraries, could not be true respecting the other. 

As to the third point : Assuming Ens both to exist and to 
En», even if be k nown by you, you cannot (said Gorgias) declare 
or explain it to any one else. You profess to have 
learnt what Ens is in itself, by your sight or other 
perceptions ; but you declare to others by means of 
words, and these words are neither themselves the absolute 
Ens, nor do they bring Ens before the hearer. Even though 
you yourself know Ens, you cannot, by your words, enable 
him to know iti If he is to know Ens, he must know it in 
the same way as you. Moreover, neither your words, nor 
Ens itself, will convey to the hearer the same knowledge as 
to you ; for the same cannot be at once in two distinct sub- 
jects ; and even if it were, yet since you and the hearer are 
not completely alike, so the effect of the same object on both 
of you will not appear to be like. 1 

Such is the reasoning, as far as we can make it out, whereby 
Gorgias sought to prove that the absolute Ens was neither 


othere. 


i Id this third branch of the argu- 
ment, showing that Ens, even if known, 
eannot be communicable to others, 
Gorgias travels beyond the Absolute, 
and directs his reasoning against the 
oommnnicability of the Relative or 
Phenomenal also. Both of his argu- 


ments against such communicability 
have some foundation, and serve to 
prove that the communicability can- 
not be exact or entire, even m the 
case of sensible facts. The sensations, 
thoughts, emotions, &c., of one person 
are not exactly like those of another. 
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existent, nor knowable, nor communicable by words from one 
person to another. 

The arguments both of Zeno and of Gorgias (the latter 
presenting the thoughts of others earlier than him- Zeno and 
self), dating from a time coinciding with the 
younger half of the life of Sokrates, evince a new 
spirit and purpose in Grecian philosophy, as com- P hiIofl °P hers - 
pared with the Ionians, the two first Eleates, and the 
Pythagoreans. Zeno and Gorgias exhibit conspicuously the 
new element of dialectic: the force of the negative arm 
in Grecian philosophy, brought out into the arena, against 
those who dogmatized or propounded positive theories : the 
fertility of Grecian imagination in suggesting doubts and 
difficulties, for which the dogmatists, if they aspired to success 
and reputation, had to provide answers. Zeno directed his 
attack against one scheme of philosophy — the doctrine of the 
Absolute Many : leaving by implication the rival doctrine — 
the Absolute One of Parmenides — in exclusive possession ot 
the field, yet not reinforcing it with any new defences against 
objectors. Gorgias impugned the philosophy of the Absolute 
in either or both of its forms — as One or as Many : not with 
a view of leaving any third form as the only survivor, or of 
providing any substitute from his own invention, but of show- 
ing that Ens, the object of philosophical research, could 
neither be found nor known. The negative purpose, disallow- 
ing altogether the philosophy of Nature (as then conceived, 
not as now conceived), was declared without reserve by Gor- 
gias, as we shall presently find that it was by Sokrates also. 

It is the opening of the negative vein which imparts from 
this time forward a new character to Grecian philo- New charac 
sophy. The positive and negative forces, emanating p h r ^p h C y^. 
from different aptitudes in the human mind, are now 
both of them actively developed, and in strenuous “pr^f^d 0 
antithesis to each other. Philosophy is no longer di9proof * 
exclusively confined to dogmatists, each searching in his ima- 
gination for tlje Absolute Ens of Nature, and each propound- 
ing what seems to him the onljj solution of the problem. Such 
thinkers still continue their vocation, but under new con- 
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ditions of success, and subject to the scrutiny of numerous 
dissentient critics. It is no longer sufficient to propound 
a theory , k either in obscure, oracular metaphors and half- 
intelligible aphorisms, like Herakleitus — or in verse more or 
less impressive, like Parmenides or Empedokles. The theory 
must be sustained by proofs, guarded against objections, de- 
fended against imputations of inconsistency: moreover, it 
must be put in comparison .with other rival theories, the 
defects of which must accordingly be shown up along with it. 
Here are new exigencies, to which dogmatic philosophers had 
not before been obnoxious. They were now required to be 
masters of the art of dialectic attack and defence, not fearing 
the combat of question and answer — a combat in which, 
assuming tolerable equality between the duellists, the ques- 
tioner had the advantage of the sun, or the preferable posi- 
tion , 1 and the farther advantage of choosing where to aim his 
blows. To expose fallacy or inconsistency, was found to be 
both an easier process, and a more appreciable display of 
ingenuity, than the discovery and establishment of truth in 
such manner as to command assent. The weapon of negation, 
refutation, cross-examination, was wielded for its own results, 
and was found hard to parry by the affirmative philosophers 
of the day. 

k The repugnance of the Heraklei- | <T< P l,Tl 

tean philosophers to the scrutiny of _ . 

dialectical interrogation is described iAA > m*to» &vd P a & no 

by Plato in strong language, it is in- ~ “ * 

deed even caricatured. (Theiet&tus, fidkkcro 6’ ianiveeaiv a*av ’a hvkoio * po- 

I70-I80.) <tu>tov. 

* Theokritus, IdyU. xxii. 83 ; the To toss up for the sun, was a practice 
description of the pugilistic contest not yet introduced between pugilists, 
between Pollux and Ainykus ; — 
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To illustrate by comparison the form of Grecian philosophy, before Dialectic 
was brought to bear upon it, I transcribe from two eminent French scholars 
(M. Barth&kmy St. Hilaire and Professor Mohl) some account of the mode 
in which the Indian philosophy has always been kept on reoord and com- 
municated. 

M. Barthelkmy St. Hilaire (in his Premier Memoir© sur le Sankhya, pp. 5, 7, 
8, 9, 11), gives the following observations upon the Sankhya or philosophy of 
Kapila, one of the principal systems of Sanskrit philosophy : date (as supposed) 
about 700 b.c. 

There are two sources from whence the Sankhya philosophy is known : — 
u i. Les Sodtras ou aphorismes de Kapila. 

“ 2. Le traits d6jk connu et traduit sous le nom de Sankhya Karika, c’est 
k dire Vers Memoriaux du Sankhya. 

M Les Sodtras de Kapila sont en tout au nombre de 499, divis£s en six 
lectures, et repartis in^galement entre chacune d’elles. Les Sodtras sont 
accompagnes d’un commentaire qui les explique, et qui est d’un brahman© 
nomm£ le Mendiant. Le commentateur explique avec des developpemens plus 
ou moins longs les Sodtras de Kapila, qu’il cite un a un. 

“ Les Sodtras sont en general trks concis : parfois ils ne se oomposent que de 
deux ou trois mots, et jamais ils ne comprennent plus d’une phrase. Cette 
forme aphoristique, sous laquelle se presente k nous la philosophic Indienne — 
est cell© qu’a prise la science Indienne dans toutes ses branches, depuis la 
grammaire jusqu’ k la philosophic. Les Sodtras de Panini, qui a reduit toutes 
les regies de la grammaire on 3996 aphorismes, ne sont pas moins concis que 
ceux de Kapila. Ce mode etrange deposition tient dans l’lnde k la manikre 
m6me dont la science s’est transmise d’agc en kge . U n maitre n’a generalement 
qu’un disciple : il lui suffit, pour la doctrine qu’il communique, d’avoir des 
points de repfcre, et le commentaire oral qu’il ajoute k cob sentences pour les 
expliquer, met le disciple en e'tat de les bien comprendre. Le disciple lui-meme, 
une fois qu’il en a penetre le sens veritable, n’a pas besoin d’un symbole plus 
dkveloppc, et la concision meme des aphorismes l’aide k les mieux retenir. 
(Test une initiation qu'il a regue : et les sentences , dans lesqueUes cette initiation se 
resume, restent toujours assez claires pour lui. 

“ Mais il n’en est pas de meme pour les lecteurs strangers, et il serait difficile 
de trouver rien de plus obscur que les Sodtras. Les commentaires m€mes ne 
sufflsent pas toujours k les rendre perfaitement intelligibles. 

“ Le seul exemple d’une forme analogue dans l’histoire de l’esprit humain et 
de la science en Occident, nous est foumi par les Aphorismes d’Hippocrate: eux 
aussi s’adressaient k des adeptes, et ils re'olamaient, comme les Sodtras Indiens, 
l’explication des maitres pour &tre bien compris par les disciples. Mais oet 
exemple unique n’a point tir£ k consequence dans le monde occidental, tandis 
que dans le monde Indien l’aphorisme est rest^ pendant le longs sikdes la 
forme spkciale de la science : et les developpemens de penske qui nous sont 
habituels, et qui nous paraissent indispensables, ont 4 t 4 reserves aux com- 
mentaires. 
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“ La Sankhya Karika est en vers : En Grkse, la po^sie a 4 t 4 pendant quelque 
temps la langue de la philosophic ; Empedocles, Parmenides, ont ecrit leurs 
systfcmes en vers. Ce n’est pas Kapila qui l’a ycrite. Entre Kapila, et rauteur 
de la Karika, Isvara Krishna, on doit compter quelques centaines d’ann^es 
tout au moins : et le second n’a fait que rediger en vers, pour aider la m^moire 
des sieves, la doctrine que le maitre avoit laissee sous la forme axiomatique. 

11 On conqoit, du reste, sans peine, que l’usage des vers memoriaux se soit 
introduit dans l’lnde pour l’enseignement et la transmission de la science : 
c’etait une consequence necessaire de l’usage des aphorismes. Les sciences les 
plus abstraites (mathematics, astronomy, algebra) emploient aussi ce procede, 
quoiqu’il semble pen fait pour leur austerity et leur precision. Ainsi, le 
rhythme est, avec les aphorismes, et par le memo motif, la forme b peu prfcs 
generale de la science dans l’lnde.” 

(Kapila as a personage is almost legendary ; nothing exact is known about 
him. His doctrine passes among the Indians “ comme une sorte de revelation 
divine.” — Pp. 252, 253.) 

M. Mohl observes as follows : — 

“ Ceci m’amime aux Pouranas. Nous n’avons plus rien du Pourana primitif, 
qui parait avoir ety une cosmogonie, suivie d’une histoire des Dieux et des 
families heroiques. Les sectes ont finis par s’approprier ce cadre, aprks des 
transformations dont nous ne savons ni le nombre ni leB epoques: et e’en sont 
service, pour exalter chacun son dieu, et y fondre, avec des debris de l’ancionne 
tradition, leur mythologie plus moderne. Ce que les Pouranas sont pour le 
peuple, les six systemes de philosophie le sont pour les savants. Nous trouvons 
ces systkmes dans la forme abstruse que les Hindous aiment k donner a leur 
science: chaque eeole a ses aphorismes, qui, sous forme de vers mncmoniques, 
contiennent dans le moins grand nombre de mots possible tous les resultats 
d’une ecole. Mais nous n’avons aucun renseignement sur les commencemens de 
Tecole, sur les discussions que l’elaboration du syst^me a dfi provoquer, sur les 
homines qui y ont pris part, sur la marche et le developpement des idees: nous 
avons le systfcme dans sa demiere forme, et rien ne nous permet de remplir 
1 ’espace qui le separe des theories plus vagues que Ton trouve dans les derniers 
Merits de l’epoque v^dique, k laquelle pourtant tout pretend se rattacher. a 
partirdeces aphorismes, nous avons des commentaires et des traites d’exposition 
et d’interpretation : mais les ide'es premieres, les termes techniques, et le 
system e entier, sont fixes anteneurement. Tous ces systkmes reposent sur une 
analyse psychologique tres raffinee ; chacun a sa terminologie precise, et k 
laquelle la notre ne repond que fort imparfaitement : il faut done, sous peine de 
se tromper et de tromper ses lecteurs, que les traducteurs creent une foule de 
termes techniques, ce qui n’est pas la moindre difficulty de ce travail.” — Mohl, 

‘ Rapport Annuel Fait k la Society Asiatique,’ 1863, pp. 103-105. 

When the purpose simply is to imprint affirmations on the memory, and to 
associate them with strong emotions of reverential belief— mnemonic verses and 
aphorisms are suitable enough ; Empedokles employed verse, Herakleitus and 
the Pythagoreans expressed themselves in aphorisms — brief, half-intelligible, 
impressive symbols. But if philosophy is ever to be brought out of such twilight 
into the condition of “ reasoned truth,” this cannot be done without submitting 
all the affirmations to cross-examining opponents — to the scrutiny of a negative 
Dialectic. It is the theory and application of this Dialectic which we are about 
to follow in Sokrates and Plato. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LIFE OF PLATO. 


Of Plato’s biography we can furnish nothing better than a 
faint outline. We are not fortunate enough to 
possess the work on Plato’s life, 3, composed by his ^onibout 
companion and disciple Xenokrates, like the life 
of Plotinus by Porphyry, or that of Proklus by Marinus. 
Though Plato lived eighty years, enjoying extensive celebrity 
— and though Diogenes Laertius employed peculiar care in 
collecting information about him — yet the number of facts 


recounted is very small, and 
proportion is poorly attested. 1 * 

A This is cited by Simplikius, Scliol. 
ad Aristot. De Coelo, 470, a. 27; 474, 
a. 12, ed. Brandis. 

b Diogen. Laert. iv. 1 . The person 
to whom Diogenes addressed his bio- 
graphy of Plato was a female : possibly 
the wife of the Emperor Septimius 
Severus (see Philostr. Vit. Apoll. i. 3), 
who greatly loved and valued the 
Platonic philosophy (iii.47). Menage 
(in his commentary on the Procemium) 
supposes the person signified to be 
Aeria : this also is a mere conjecture, 
and in my judgment less probable. 
We know that the empress gave posi- 
tive encouragement to writers on 
philosophy. The article devoted by 
Diogenes to Plato is of considerable 
length, including both biography and 
exposition of doctrine. Ho makes re- 
ference to numerous witnesses — Speu- 
sippus, Aristotle, Hermodorus, Ari- 
stippus, Dikwarchus, Aristoxenus, 
Klearchus, Herakleides, Theopompus, 
Timon in his Silli or satirical poem, 
Pamphila, Hermippus, Neanthes, 
Antileon, Favorinus, Athenodorus, 
Timotheus, Idomeneus, Alexander tv 
StaSoxah Kaff 'HpdteAttrov, Satyrus, 
OnStor, Alkimus, Euphorion, Panee- 
tius, Myronianus, Polemon, Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium, the Alexandrine 

VOL. I. 


of those facts a considerable 


! critic, Antigonus of Karystus, Thra- 
| syllus, &c. 

Of the other biographers of Plato, 
Olympiodorus and the Auctor Anony- 
mus cite no authorities. Apuleius, in 
his survey of the doctrine of Plato (De 
Habitudine doctrinarum Platonis,init. 
]). 567, ed. Paris) mentions only Speu- 
sippus, as having attested the early 
diligence and quick apprehension of 
Plato. “ Speusippus, domesticis in- 
structus documentis, et pueri ejus acre 
in percipiendo ingenium, et admi- 
randm verecundise indolem laudat, et 
pubescentis primitias labore atque 
amore studendi imbutas refert,” &c. 

Speusippus had composed a funeral 
Discourse or Encomium on Plato (Dio- 
gen. iii. 1,2; iv. 1-11). Unfortunately 
Diogenes refers to it only once in refer- 
| ence to Plato. We can hardly make 
| out whether any of the authors, whom 
he cites, had made the life of Plato a 
subj ect of attentive study. Hermodorus 
is cited by Simplikius as having written 
a treatise irtpl nAdrcovos. Aristoxenus, 
Dikauirchus, and Theopompus — per- 
haps also Hermippus and Klearchus — 
had good means of information. 

See K. F. Hermann, Geschichte und 
System der Platonischen Philosophie, 
p. 97, not. 45. 
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Plato was bom in jEgina (in which island his father en- 
joyed an estate as kleruch or out-settled citizen) in the month 
His birth, pa- Thargelion (May) of the year B.c. 427.° His family, 
SySiS? belonging to the Deme Kollytus, was both ancient 
tion * and noble, in the sense attached to that word at 
Athens. He was son of Ariston (or, according to some 
admirers, of the God Apollo) and Periktione : his maternal 
ancestors had been intimate friends or relatives of the law- 
giver Solon, while his father belonged to a Gens tracing its 
descent from Kodrus, and even from the God Poseidon. He 
was also nearly related to Charmides and to Kritias — this last 
the well-known and violent leader among the oligarchy called 
the Thirty Tyrants. d Plato was first called Aristokles, after 


c It was affirmed distinctly by Her- 
modorus (according to the statement of 
Diogenes Laertius, iii. 6) that Plato was 
twenty-eight years old at the time of 
the death of Sokrates : that is, in May, 
399 b.c. (Zeller, Philos, der Griechen. 
vol. ii. p. 39, ed. 2nd.) This would 
place the birth of Plato in 427 b.c. 
Other critics refer his birth to 428 or 
429 : but I agree with Zeller in think- 
ing that the deposition of Hermodorus 
is more trustworthy than any other 
evidence before us. 

Hermodorus was a friend and dis- 
ciple of Plato, and is even said to have 
made money by publishing Plato’s 
dialogues without permission (Cicero, 1 
Epist. ad Attic, xiii. 21). Suidas, 
'Epfj, 6 ^a}pos. He was also an author : 
He published a treatise IIcpl MadrjfidTw , 
(Diog. L. Prooem. 2). 

See the more recent Dissertation of , 
Zeller, De Hermodoro Ephesio et Her- 
modoro Platonico, Marpurg, 1859, p. 
19, seq. He cites two important pas- 
sages (out of the commentary of Sim- 
plikius on Aristot. Physic.) referring 
to the work of Hermodorus 6 H\dru>vos 
( raipos — a work IIcpl n\dr<i>vos f on j 
Plato. 

d The statements respecting Plato’s 
relatives are obscure and perplexing : 
unfortunatelythe domestica documenta, 
which were within the knowledge of 
his nephew Speusippus, are no longer 
accessible to us. It is certain that he 
had two brothers, Glaukon and Adei- j 
mantas : besides which, it would ap- j 
pear from the Parmenides ( 1 26 B) that ; 


he had a younger half-brother by the 
mother’s side, named Antiphon, and 
; son of Pyrilampes(compare Charmides, 
p. 158 A, and Plutarch, De Fratemo 
, Amore, 12, p. 484 E). But the age, 
i which this would assign to Antiphon, 
does not harmonise well with the chro- 
nological postulates assumed in the 
’ exordium of the Parmenides. Accord- 
ingly, K. F. Hermann and Stallbaum 
1 are led to believe, that besides the 
i brothers of Plato named Glaukon and 
! Adeimantus, there must also have been 
two uncles of Plato bearing these same 
names, and having Antiphon for their 
younger brother. (See Stallbaum’s 
Prolegomena ad Charmidem, pp. 84, 85, 
and Prolegg. ad Parmenidem, Part iii. 
pp. 304-307.) This is not unlikely : 
but we cannot certainly determine the 
point — more especially as we do not 
know what amount of chronological 
inaccuracy Plato might hold to be 
admissible, in the personnel of his 
dialogues. 

It is worth mentioning, that in the 
discourse of Andokides de Mysteriis, 
persons named Plato, Charmides, Anti- 
phon, are named among those accused 
of concern in the sacrileges of 415 b.c. 
— the mutilation of the Hermes and 
the mock celebration of the mysteries. 
Speusippus is also named as among 
the Senators of the year (Andokides 
de Myst. p. 13-27, seq.). Whether 
these persons belonged to the same 
family as the philosopher Plato, we 
cannot say. He himself was then only 
twelve years old. 
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his grandfather ; but received when he grew up the name of 
Plato — on account of the breadth (we are told) either of his 
forehead or of his shoulders. Endowed with a robust physical 
frame, and exercised in gymnastics, not merely in one of the 
palaestrae of Athens (which he describes graphically in the 
Charmides) but also under an Argeian trainer, he attained 
such force and skill as to contend (if we may credit Dikae- 
archus) for the prize of wrestling among boys at the Isthmian 
festival. 6 His literary training was commenced under a 
schoolmaster named Dionysius, and pursued under Drakon, 
a celebrated teacher of music in the large sense then attached 
to that word. He is said to have displayed both diligence 
and remarkable quickness of apprehension, combined too 
with the utmost gravity and modesty. f He not only acquired 
great familiarity with the poets, but composed poetry of his 
own — dithyrambic, lyric, and tragic : and he is even reported 
to have prepared a tragic tetralogy, with the view of com- 
peting for victory at the Dionysian festival. We are told 
that he burned these poems, when he attached himself to the 
society of Sokrates. No compositions in verse remain under 
his name, except a few epigrams — amatory, affectionate, and 
of ‘great poetical beauty. But there is ample proof in his 
dialogues that the cast of his mind was essentially poetical. 
Many of his philosophical speculations are nearly allied to 
poetry, and acquire their hold upon the mind rather through 
imagination and sentiment than through reason or evidence. 

According to Diogenes s (who on this point does not cite 
his authority), it was about the twentieth year of rela _ 
Plato's age (407 B.c.) that his acquaintance with S£h sL Plato 
Sokrates began. It may possibly have begun earlier, krates 
but certainly not later — since at the time of the conversation 
(related by Xenophon) between Sokrates and Plato’s younger 
brother Glaukon, there was already a friendship established 

e Diog. L. iii. 4 ; Epiktetus, i. 8-13, ticos, s. 258.) Probably some of the old 
«l a* tcaAbs 9 }v TlAdrav kou i<rxvp 6 s, &c. habits of the great Athenian families, 

The statement of Sextus Empiricus as to ornaments worn on the head or 
— that Plato in his boyhood had his hair, were preserved with the children 
ears bored and wore ear-rings — indi- after they had been discontinued with 
cates the opulent family to which he adults. See Thucydid. i. 6. 
belonged. (Sex. Emp. adv. Gramma- * Diog. L. iii. 26. * Ibid. 6. 

I 2 
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between Sokrates and Plato : and that time can hardly be 
later than 406 B.c., or the beginning of 405 B.c. h From 
406 b.c. down to 399 b.c., when Sokrates was tried and 
condemned, Plato seems to have remained in friendly re- 
lation and society with him : a relation perhaps interrupted 
during the severe political struggles between 405 B.c. and 
403 B.C., but revived and strengthened after the restoration 
of the democracy in the last-mentioned year. 

But though Plato may have commenced at the age of 
twenty his acquaintance with Sokrates, he cannot have been 
exclusively occupied in philosophical pursuits between the 
nineteenth and the twenty-fifth year of his age — that is, 
between 409-403 B.c. He was carried, partly by his own 
dispositions, to other matters besides philosophy : and even if 
such dispositions had not existed, the exigencies of the time 
pressed upon him imperatively as an Athenian citizen. Even 
under ordinary circumstances, a young Athenian of eighteen 
years of age, as soon as he was enrolled on the public register 
of citizens, was required to take the memorable military oath 
in the chapel of Aglaurus, and to serve on active duty, con- 
stant or nearly constant, for two years, in various posts 
throughout Attica, for the defence of the country. 1 But the 
six years from 409-403 B.c. were years of an extraordinary 
character. They included the most strenuous public efforts, 
the severest suffering, and the gravest political revolution, 


h Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 6, 1. I 
Sokrates was induced by his friend- I 
ship for Flato and for Charmides, the j 
cousin of Plato, to admonish the for- | 
ward youth Glaukon (Plato’s younger j 
brother), who thrust himself forward 
obtrusively to speak in the public 
assembly before he was twenty years 
of age. The two discourses of Sokrates 
— one with the presumptuous Glaukon, 
the other with the diffident Charmides 
— are both reported by Xenophon. 

These discourses must have taken 
place before the battle of .Egospotami : 
for Charmides was killed during the 
Anarchy, and Glaukon certainly would 
never have attempted such acts of pre- 
sumption after the restoration of the 
democracy, at a time when the tide of 


public feeling had become vobeinently 
liostile to Kritias, Charmides, and all 
the names and families connected with 
the oligarchical rule just overthrown. 

I presume the conversation of So- 
krates with Glaukon to have taken 
place in 406 b.c. or 405 b.c. : it was in 
405 b.c. that the disastrous battle of 
iEgospotami occurred. 

1 Read the oath sworn by the Eph£bi 
in Poll ux viii. 1 05 . Eschines tells us 
that he served his two ephebic years 
as TTtphoKos rrjs x<fy>ar, when there 
was no remarkable danger or foreign 
pressure. See JEsch. De Fals. Legat. 
s. 1 78. See the facts about the Athe- 
nian Eph£bi brought together in a 
Dissertation by W. Dittenberger, p. 
9-12. 
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that had ever occurred at Athens. Every Athenian citizen was 
of necessity put upon constant (almost daily) mili- Plat0 , g youth 
tary service ; either abroad, or in Attica against the 
Lacedaemonian garrison established in the perma- BOldier ‘ 
nent fortified post of Dekeleia, within sight of the Athenian 
Acropolis. So habitually were the citizens obliged to be on 
guard, that Athens, according to Thucydides, k became a mili- 
tary post rather than a city. It is probable that Plato by his 
family and its place on the census, belonged to the Athenian 
Hippeis or Horsemen, who were in constant employment for 
the defence of the territory. But at any rate, either on 
horseback, or on foot, or on shipboard, a robust young citizen 
like Plato, whose military age commenced in 409, must have 
borne his fair share in this hard but indispensable duty. In 
the desperate emergency, which preceded the battle of Argi- 
nusoc (406 B.c.), the Athenians put to sea in thirty days a 
fleet of 1 10 triremes for the relief of Mitylene ; all the men 
of military age, freemen and slaves, embarking. 1 We can 


k Tliucyd. vii. 27, viii. 69. bffii^pai at the battle of Tanagra or at the battle 
i&KawA vrav twi/ tirirfW, &c. Anti- of Delium. At the battle of Delium 
phon, who is described in the begin- ' Sokrates was present, and is said to 
ding of the Parmenides, as devoted to ; have distinguished himself; hence 
hrmid}, must have been either brother , there is ground for suspecting some 
or uncle of Plato. confusion between his name and that 

1 Xenophon. Hellen. I. 6, 24. OI of Plato. It is however possible that 
'Adrivcuoi, rh ycya nwitya Kal r^y , there may have been, during the 
iroKiopietav ^icoutrai/, tyr\<plcravro interval between 410-405 b.c., partial 

vavfflv t Karov Kal 5 c/ca, icrfii- j invasions of the frontiers of Boeotia by 
r robs iy faiKly 6vras & vavras, j Athenian detachments : both Tanagra 
icaf hov\ovs nal itevdtpovs' ku\ v \rjp<&- and Delium were on the Boeotian 
cravres rhs hUa Kal (Karov iv rpidKovra frontier. The great battle of Corinth 
Vpois, Atn)pov* t\<rtfa<rav Kal ray took place in 394 b.c. Plato left 
JmreW voWol. In one of the anec- Athens immediately after the death 
dotes given by Diogenes (iii. 24), Plato of Sokrates in 399 b.c., and visited 
alludes to his own military service, several foreign countries during the 
Aristoxenus (Diog. L. iii. 8) said that years immediately following; but he 
Plato had been engaged thrice in | may have been at Athens in 394 b.c., 
military expeditions out of Attica; j and may have served in the Athenian 
once to Tanagra, a second time to ! force at Corinth. See Mr. Clinton, 
Corinth, a third time to Delium, where j Fast. Hell, ad ann. 395 B.c. I do not 
he distinguished himself. Aristoxenus see how Plato could have been en- 
must have had fair means of informa- gaged in any battle of Delium after 
tion, yet I do not know what to make the battle of Corinth, for Athens was 
of this statement. All the three places not then at war with the Boeotians, 
named are notorious for battles fought At the same time I confess that the 
by Athens : nevertheless chronology account given by or ascribed to Aris- 
utterly forbids the supposition that toxenus appears to me to have been 
Plato could have been present either founded on little positive information, 
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hardly imagine that at such a season Plato can have wished 
to decline service: even if he had wished it, the Strategi 
would not have permitted him. Assuming that he remained 
at home, the garrison-duty at Athens must have been doubled 
on account of the number of departures. After the crushing 
defeat of the Athenians at iEgospotami, came the terrible 
apprehension at Athens, then the long blockade and famine 
of the city (wherein many died of hunger) ; next the tyranny 
of the Thirty, who among their other oppressions made war 
upon all free speech, and silenced even the voice of Sokrates : 
then the gallant combat of Thrasybulus, followed by the inter- 
vention of the Lacedaemonians — contingencies full of uncer- 
tainty and terror, but ending in the restoration of the demo- 
cracy. After such restoration, there followed all the anxieties, 
perils, of reaction, new enactments and provisions, required 
for the revived democracy, during the four years between the 
expulsion of the Thirty and the death of Sokrates. 

From the dangers, fatigues, and sufferings of such an his- 
torical decad, no Athenian citizen could escape, 

Period of . . : . _ . _ ^ ’ 

p^caura- whatever might be his feeling towards the existing 
democracy, or however averse he might be to public 
employment by natural temper. But Plato was not thus 
averse, during the earlier years of his adult life. We know, 
from his own letters, that he then felt strongly the impulse 
of political ambition usual with young Athenians of good 
family ; 111 though probably not with any such premature 
vehemence as his younger brother Glaukon, whose impati- 
ence Sokrates is reported to have so judiciously moderated." 
Whether Plato ever spoke with success in the public as- 
sembly, we do not know : he is said to have been shy by 
nature, and his voice was thin and feeble, ill adapted for the 
Pnyx.° However, when the oligarchy of Thirty was esta- 

when we compare it with the military cable to him as have just been made 
duty which Plato must have done upon Plato, 
between 410405 b.c. m pi ato , Epistol. vii. p. 724-725 

It is curious that Antisthenes also n Xenophon, Memor. iii. 6? 
is mentioned as having distinguished 0 Diogen. Laert. iii. e. *i<ri 
himself at the battle of Tanagra (Diog. 8e &c., iii. 7-21. 
vi. 1). The same remarks are appli- m K(U 
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Wished, after the capture and subjugation of Athens, Plato 
was not only relieved from the necessity of addressing the 
assembled people, but also obtained additional facilities for 
rising into political influence, through Kritias (his near rela- 
tive) and Charmides, leading men among the new oligarchy. 
Plato affirms that he had always disapproved the antecedent 
democracy, and that he entered on the new scheme of 
government with full hope of seeing justice and wisdom 
predominant. He was soon undeceived. The government 
of the Thirty proved a sanguinary and rapacious tyranny, p 
filling him with disappointment and disgust. He was espe- 
cially revolted by their treatment of Sokrates, whom they not 
only interdicted from continuing his habitual colloquy with 
young men,** but even tried to implicate in nefarious murdefs, 
by ordering him along with others to arrest Leon the Sala- 
minian, one of their intended victims: an order which 
Sokrates, at the peril of his life, disobeyed. 

Thus mortified and disappointed, Plato withdrew from 
public functions. What part he took in the struggle ^ 
between the oligarchy and its democratical assail- disgusted 

® * . _ with politics. 

ants under Thrasybulus, we are not informed. Hut 
when the democracy was re-established, his political ambition 
revived, and he again sought to acquire some active influence 
on public affairs. Now however the circumstances had be- 
come highly unfavourable to him. The name of his deceased 
relative Kritias was generally abhorred, and he had no 
powerful partisans among the popular leaders. With such 
disadvantages, with anti-democratical sentiments, and with a 
thin voice, we cannot wonder that Plato soon found public 
life repulsive ; r though he admits the remarkable moderation 

P History of Greece, vol. viii. ch. 65. If there be any truth in this story, it 
q Xenopn. Memor. i. 2, 3b; Plato, must refer to some time in the interval 
Apol. Sokrat, c. 20, p. 32. between the restoration of the demo- 

r jElian (V. H. iii. 27) had read a cracy (403 b.c.) and the death of So- 
story to the effect, that Plato, in con- krates (399 b.c.). The military ser- 
sequence of poverty, was about to seek vice of Plato, prior to the battle of 
military service abroad, and was buy- iEgospotami (405 b.c.), must have been 
ing arms for the purpose, when he was obligatory, in defence of his country, 
induced to stay by the exhortation of not depending on his own free choice. 
Sokrates, who prevailed upon him to It is possible also that Plato may have 
devote himself to philosophy at home, been for the time impoverished, like 
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displayed by the restored Demos. His repugnance was 
aggravated to the highest pitch of grief and indignation 
by the trial and condemnation of Sokrates (399 B.c.), four 
years after the renewal of the democracy. At that moment 
doubtless the Sokratic men or companions were unpopular 
in a body. Plato, after having yielded his best sympathy 
and aid at the trial of Sokrates, retired along with several 
others of them to Megara. He made up his mind that for 
a man of his views and opinions, it was not only unprofitable, 
but also unsafe, to embark in active public life, either at 
Athens or in any other Grecian city. He resolved to devote 
himself to philosophical speculation, and to abstain from 
practical politics ; unless fortune should present to him some 
exceptional case of a city prepared to welcome and obey a 
renovator upon exalted principles. 8 

At Megara Plato passed some time with the Megarian 
He Tetirce Eukleides, his fellow -disciple in the society of So- 
iftSthe hens krates, and the founder of what is termed the 
krat^hS’ Megaric school of philosophers. He next visited 
travels. Kyrene, where he is said to have become acquainted 
with the geometrician Theodoras, and to have studied geo- 
metry under him. From Kyrene he proceeded to Egypt, 
interesting himself much in the antiquities of the country 
as well as in the conversation of the priests. In or about 
394 B.c. — if we may trust the statement of Aristoxenus about 
the military service of Plato at Corinth, he was again at 
Athens. He afterwards went to Italy and Sicily, seeking 
the society of the Pythagorean philosophers, Archytas, 
Echekrates, Timeeus, &c., at Tarentum and Lokri, and visiting 
the volcanic manifestations of iEtna. It appears that his 
first visit to Sicily was made when he was about forty years of 
age, which would be 387 b.c. Here he made acquaintance 
with the youthful Dion, over whom he acquired great intel- 

many other citizens, by the intestine | from some confusion between Plato and 
troubles in Attica, and may have con- Xenophon. 

templated military service abroad, like 8 The above account of Plato’s pro- 
Xenophon. ceedings, perfectly natural an(L inter- 

But I am inclined to think that the esting, but unfortunately brief, is to be 
story is unfounded, and that it arises found in his seventh Epistle, p.325-326. 
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lectual ascendancy. By Dion Plato was prevailed upon to 
visit the elder Dionysius at Syracuse: 1 but that despot, 
offended by the free spirit of his conversation and admo- 
nitions, dismissed him with displeasure, and even caused 
him to be sold into slavery at iEgina in his voyage home. 
Though really sold, however, Plato was speedily ransomed 
by friends. After farther incurring some risk of his life as 
an Athenian citizen, in consequence of the hostile feelings 
of the iEginetans, he was conveyed away safely to Athens, 
about 386 b.c. u 

It was at this period, about 386 B.c., that the continuous 
and formal public teaching of Plato, constituting as 
it does so great an epoch in philosophy, commenced. nent^esta- 
But I see no ground for believing, as many authors Athens— 386 
assume, that he was absent from Athens during the 
entire interval between 399-386 b.c. I regard such long- 
continued absence as extremely improbable. Plato had not 
been sentenced to banishment, nor was he under any com- 
pulsion to stay away from his native city. He was not bom 
“ of an oak-tree or a rock ” (to use an Homeric phrase, strik- 
ingly applied by Sokrates in his Apology to the Dikasts x ), but 
of a noble family at Athens, where he had brothers and other 
connections. A temporary retirement, immediately after the 
death of Sokrates, might be congenial to his feelings and 
interesting in many ways ; but an absence of moderate length 
would suffice for such exigencies, and there were surely 
reasonable motives to induce him to revisit his friends at 
home. I conceive Plato as having visited Kyrene, Egypt, 
and Italy during these thirteen years, yet as having also 
spent part of this long time at Athens. Had he been con- 


** Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 324 A, 327 A. The Sophist Himerius repeats the 
u Plutarch, Dion, c. 5 ; Cornelius same general statements about Plato’s 
Nepos, Dion, ii. 3 ; Diogen. Laert. early education, and extensive subse- 
iii. 19-20; Aristides, Or. xlvi. 'T irip quent travels, but without adding any 
rwv Terrdpwv, p. 305-30O, ed. Din- new particulars (Orat. xiv. 21-25). 
dorf. If we can trust a passage of Tzetzes, 

Cicero (De Finib. v. 29 ; Tusc. Disp. cited by Mr. Clinton (F. H. ad b.c. 366) 
i. 1 7), and others, had contracted a lofty and by Welcker, Trag. Gr. p. 1 
idea of Plato’s Travels, more than the Dionysius the elder of Syracuse 
reality seems to warrant. Valerius composed (among his various dramas) 
Maxim, viii. 7, 3; Plin. Hist. Nat. a tragi-oomedy directed against Plato, 
xxx. 2. * Plato, Apol. So, p. 34 D. 
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tinuously absent from that city, he would have been almost 
forgotten, and would scarcely have acquired reputation 
enough to set up with success as a teacher/ 

The spot selected by Plato for his lectures or teaching was 
a garden adjoining the precinct sacred to the Hero 
He com- Hekademus or Arkademus, distant from the gate of 
Athens called Dipylon somewhat less than a mile, 
my on the road to Eleusis, towards the north. In this 
precinct there were both walks, shaded by trees, and a 
gymnasium for bodily exercise : close adjoining, Plato either 
inherited or acquired a small dwelling-house and garden, 
his own private property. 2 Here, under the name of the 
Academy, was founded the earliest of those schools of philo- 
sophy, which continued for centuries forward to guide and 
stimulate the speculative minds of Greece and Home. 

We have scarce any particulars respecting the growth of 
the Academy from this time to the death of Plato, in 347 
B.c. We only know generally that his fame as a lecturer 

y Stallbaum insists upon it as “ cer- assailed Sokrates in the comedy of the 
turn et indubium ” that Plato was ab- Nubes (423 b.c.), the Academy was 
sent from Athens continuously, with- known and familiar as a place for 
out ever returning to it, for the thirteen j gymnastic exercise ; and Aristophanes 
years immediately succeeding the I (Nub. 995) singles it out as the proper 
death of Sokrates. But I see no good i scene of action for the honest and mus- 
evidence of this, and I think it highly ; cular youth, who despises rhetoric and 
improbable. See ' StaUbaum, Proleg. ! philosophy. Aristophanes did not an- 
ad Platon. Politicum, p. 38, 39). The : ticipate, that within a short time after 
statement of Strabo (xvii. 806), that • the representation of his last comedy, 
Plato and Eudoxus passed thirteen j the most illustrious disci pie of Sokrates 
years in Egypt, is not admissible. I would select the Academy as the spot 
Ueberweg examines and criticises j for his residence and philosophical lec- 
the statements about Plato’s travels, j tures, and would confer upon the name 
He considers it probable that Plato ! a permanent intellectual meaning, as 
passed some part ofthese thirteen years j designating the earliest and most me*» 
at Athens (Ueber die Aechtheit und | morable of the Hellenic schools. 
Zeitfolge der Platon. Schrift. p. 1 26, j In 369 b.c., when the school of Plato 
127). Mr. Fynes Clinton thinks the | was in existence, theAthenianhoplites, 
same. F. H. b.c. 394; Append, c. 21, I marching to aid the Lacedaemonians 
p. 366. | in Peloponnesus, were ordered by Iphi- 

Diogen. Laert. iii. 7, 8 ; Cicero, De krates to make their evening meal in 
Finib.v. 1; Zumpt,TJeberden Bestand the Academy (Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 
derphilosophischenSchulenzu Athen, 5, 40). 

p. 8 (Berlin, 1843). The Academy The garden, afterwards established 
was consecrated to Ath6n6 ; there was, by Epikurus, was situated between the 
however, a statue of Eros thereto whom gate of Athens and the Academy : so 
sacrifice was offered, in conjunction that a person passed by it when he 
with AthSnl. Athenaeus, xiii. 561 P. walked forth from Athens to the Aca- 
At -the time when Aristophanes demy (Cicero, De Finib, i. 1). 
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became eminent and widely diffused: that among his numer- 
ous pupils were included Speusippus, Xenokrates, piato as a 
Aristotle, Demosthenes, Hyperides, Lykurgus, &c. : „ . 
that he was admired and consulted by Perdikkas weaithy,&om 
in Macedonia and Dionysius at Syracuse : that he cities, 
was also visited by listeners and pupils from all parts of 
Greece. Among them was Eudoxus of Knidus, who after- 
wards became illustrious both in geometry and astronomy. 
At the age of twenty-three, and in poor circumstances, Eu- 
doxus was tempted by the reputation of the Sokratic men, 
and enabled by the aid of friends, to visit Athens ; where, 
however, he was coldly received by Plato. Besides preparing 
an octennial period or octaeteris, and a descriptive map of 
the Heavens, Eudoxus also devised the astronomical hypo- 
thesis of Concentric Spheres — the earliest theory proposed 
to show that the apparent irregularity in the motion of the 
Sun and the Planets might be explained, and proved to 
result from a multiplicity of co-operating spheres or agencies, 
each in itself regular . 11 This theory of Eudoxus is said to 

a For an account of Eudoxus him- b.c., about) ; being bom when Plato 
self, of his theory of concentric spheres, was 21, and dying when Plato was 75. 
and the subsequent extensions of it, He was one of the most illustrious men 
see the instructive volume of the late of the age. He was bom in poor cir- 
lamented Sir George Cornewall Lewis, cumstances ; but so marked was his 
— Historical Survey of the Ancient early promise, that some of the medical 
Astronomy, ch. iii. sect. 3, p. 14O seq. school at Knidus assisted him to pro- 

M. Boeckh also (in his recent pub- secute his studies — to visit Athens and 
lication, Ueber die vierjahrigen Son- hear the Sophists, Plato among them 
nenkreise der Alton, vorziiglich den ! — to visit Egypt, Tarentum (where he 
Eudoxischen, Berlin, 1803) has given ! studied geometry with Archytas), and 
an account of the life and career of Sicily (where he studied rklarpiKb. with 
Eudoxus, not with reference to his Philistion). These facts depend upon 
theory of concentric spheres, but to his ; the XltvaKes of Kallimachus, which are 
Calendar and Lunisolar Cycles or j good authority. (Diog. L. viii. 86.) 
Periods, quadrennial and octennial. I After thus preparing himself by 
think Boeckh is right in placing the travelling and varied study, Eudoxus 
voyage of Eudoxus to Egypt at an took up the profession of a Sophist, at 
earlier period of the life of Eudoxus ; ; Kyzikus and the neighbouring cities 
that is about 378 b.c.; and not in 362 1 in the Propontis. He obtained great 
B.c.,whereitisplacedbyLetronneand celebrity, and a large number of 
others. Boeckh shows that the letters pupils. M. Boeckh says, “ Dort lebte 
of recommendation from Agesilaus to er als Sophist, sagt Sotion ; das heisst, 
Nektanebos, which Eudoxus took with er lehrte, und hielt Yortrage. Dasselbe 
him, do not necessarily coincide in time bezeugt Philostratos.” 
with the military expedition of Agesi- I wish to call particular attention to 
laus to Egypt, but were more probably the way in which M. Boeckh here 
of earlier date. (Boeckh, p. 140-148.) describes a Sophist of the fourth cen- 

Eudoxus lived 53 years (406-353 tury b.c. Nothing can be more cor- 
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hare originated in a challenge of Plato, who propounded to 
astronomers, in his oral discourse, the problem which they 
ought to try to solye. b 


rect. Every man who taught and gave 
lectures to audiences more or less nu- 
merous, was so called. The Platonic 
critics altogether darken the history of 
philosophy, by using the word Sophii 
with its modern associations (and the 
unmeaning abstract Sophistic which 
they derive from it), to represent a 
supposed school of speculative and 
deceptive corruptors. 

Eudoxus, having been coldly re- 
ceived when young and poor by Plato, 
had satisfaction in revisiting Athens 
at the height of his reputation, accom- 
panied by numerous pupils — and in 
showing himself again to Plato. The 
two then became friends. Mensecli- 
mus and Helikon, geometrical pupils 
of Eudoxus, received instruction from 
Plato also ; and Helikon accompanied 


(xvii. 806), when he visited Heliopolis 
in Egypt, was shown by the guides 
certain cells or chambers which were 
said to have been occupied by Plato 
and Eudoxus, and wets assured that 
the two had passed thirteen years 
together in Egypt. This account de- 
serves no credit. Plato and Eudoxus 
visited Egypt, but not together, and 
neither of them for as long as thirteen 
years. Eudoxus stayed there sixteen 
i months (Diog. L.viii. 87). Simplikius, 
j Schol. ad Aristot. De Coelo, p. 497, 

' 498, ed. Brandis, 498, a. 45. Kol 
ir pur os ruv 'EKKhvuv E ti 8 o(os b K vlUtos, 
us Ei/Sr ]p 6 s t€ 4 v ry Seirrcpcp rrjs 
5 AcrrpoXoyiKVS 'Iffroplas 
teal jhuaiytvrjs irapb, Evb 4 \pov rovro 
\a&uv y tuJ/curScu \ 4 ycr ai ruv roiob- 
ruv inrodiaeuv' Tl\druvo 


Plato on his third voyage to Sicily 
(Plato, Epist. xiii. p. 3(x> D ; Plutarch, 
Dion, c. 19). Whether Eudoxus ac- 
companied him there also, as Boeckh 
supposes, is doubtful : I think it im- 
probable. 

Eudoxus ultimately returned to his 
native city of Knidus, where he was 
received w ith every demonstration of 
honour; a public vote of esteem and re- 
cognition being passed to welcome him. 
He is said to have been solicited to give 
laws to the city, and to have actually 
done so : how far this may be true, we 
cannot say. He also visited the neigh- 
bouring prince Mausolus of Karia, by 
whom he was much honoured. 

We know from Aristotle, that Eu- 
doxus was not only illustrious as an 
astronomer and geometer, but that 
he also proposed a theory of Ethics, 
similar in its general formula to that 
which was afterwards laid down by 
Epikurus. Aristotle dissents from the 
theory, but he bears express testimony, 
in a manner very unusual w r ith him, to 
the distinguished personal merit and 
virtue of Eudoxus (Ethic. Nikom. x. 

3, p- *172. b - «<>)• 

6 Respecting Eudoxus, see Diog. L. 
viii. 86-91. As the life of Eudoxus 
probably extended from about 406-333 
b.c., his first visit to Athens would be 
about 383 b.c., some three years after 
Plato commenced his school. Strabo 


ScixriycvTj s, irp6f3\TifjLa 
aafievov rots tt € pl ravra 
— rlvuv uiroredeuruv 6fxa\uv kcl\ rerary- 
rb ?T€pl 

ruv 

The Scholion of Simplikius, which fol- 
lows at great length, is exceedingly 
interesting and valuable, in regard to 
the astronomical theory of Eudoxus, 
with the modifications introduced into 
it by Kallippus, Aristotle, and others. 
All the share in it which is claimed 
for Plato, is, that he described in clear 
language the problem to be solved: 
and even that share depends simply 
upon the statement of the Alexan- 
drine Sosigenes (contem]>orary of Ju- 
lius Caesar), not upon the statement of 
Eudemus. At least the language of 
Simplikius affirms, that Sosigenes 
| copied from Eudemus the fact, that 
i Eudoxus was the first Greek who pro- 
1 posed a systematic astronomical hypo- 
thesis to explain the motions of the 
planets — (7 rap* E vbiipov rovro \a$d>v) 
not the circumstance, that Plato pro- 
pounded the problem afterwards men- 
tioned. From whom Sosigenes derived 
this last information, is not indicated. 
About this time, various fictions had 
gained credit in Egypt respecting the 
connection of Plato with Eudoxus, as 
we may see by the story of Strabo above 
cited. If Plato impressed upon others 
that which is here ascribed to him, he 
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Though Plato demanded no money as a fee for admission 
of pupils, yet neither did he scruple to receive presents 
from rich men such as Dionysius, Dion, and others. 0 In 
the jests of Ephippus, Antiphanes, and other poets of the 
middle comedy, the pupils of Plato in the Academy are 
described as finely and delicately clad, nice in their persons 
even to affectation, with elegant caps and canes ; which is 
the more to be noticed because the preceding comic poets 
derided Sokrates and his companions for qualities the very 
opposite — as prosing beggars, in mean attire and dirt. d Such 
students must have belonged to opulent families; and we 
may be sure that they requited their master by some 
valuable present, though no fee may have been formally 
demanded from them. Some conditions (though we do not 
know what) were doubtless required for admission. More- 
over the example of Eudoxus shows that in some cases even 
ardent and promising pupils were practically repelled. At 
any rate, the teaching of Plato formed a marked contrast 
with that extreme and indiscriminate publicity which cha- 

must have done so in conversation or c Plato, Epistol. xiii. p. 361, 362. 
oral discourse — for there is nothing in ! We learn from this epistle that Plato 
his written dialogues to that effect. I received pecuniary remittances not 
Moreover, there is nothing in the dia- ! merely from Dionysius, but also from 
logues to make us suppose that Plato . other friends ^vittjScIuv — 361 

adopted or approved the theory of C); that he employed these not only 
Eudoxus. When Plato speaks of astro- ; for choregies and other costly functions 
nomy, either in the Republic, or in of his own, but also to provide dowry 
Leges, or in Epinomis, it is in a totally j for female relatives, and presents to 
different spirit — not manifesting any friends (303 A), 
care to save the astronomical pheno- j d See Meineke, Historia Critica Co- 
mena. Both Aristotle himself (Meta- j micorum Graecorum, p. 288, 289 — and 
phys. A. p. 1073 b.) and Simplikius, | the extracts there given from Ephip- 
make it clear that Aristotle warmly pus and Antiphanes — apud Athe- 
espoused and enlarged the theory of 1 njeum, xi. 509, xii. 544. About the 
Eudoxus. Theophrastus, successor of | poverty and dirt which was reproached 
Aristotle, did the same. But we do | to Sokrates and his disciples, see the 
not hear that either Speusippus or j fragment of Ameipsias in Meineke, 
Xenokrates (successor of Plato) took ibid. p. 203. Also Aristophanes, Aves, 
any interest in the theory. This is 1555; Nubes, 827; and the Fragm. of 
one remarkablo point of divergence be- Eupolis in Meineke, p. 552— M/<r« 
tween Plato and the Platonists on one S* iycD koI ZwKpdrrjy, rby xTwxbv a Jo- 
side — Aristotle aud the Aristotelians 

on the other — and much to the honour Meineke thinks, that Aristophanes, 
of the latter : for the theory of Eu- in the Ekklesiazusse, 646, and in the 
doxus, though erroneous, was a great Plutus, 313, intends to ridicule Plato 
step towards improved scientific con- under the name of AristyUus : Plato’s 
ceptions on astronomy, and a great name having been originally Aristo- 
provocative to farther observation of kies. But I see no sufficient ground 
astronomical facts. for this opinion. 
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racterised the conversation of Sokrates, who passed his days 
in the market-place or in the public porticoes or palaestrae ; 
while Plato both dwelt and discoursed in a quiet residence 
and garden a little way out of Athens. The title of Athens 
to be considered the training-city of Hellas (as Perikles had 
called her fifty years before) was fully sustained by the 
Athenian writers and teachers between 390-347 ; especially 
by Plato and Isokrates, the most celebrated and largely fre- 
quented. So many foreign pupils came to Isokrates that he 
affirms most of his pecuniary gains to have been derived 
from non- Athenians. Several of his pupils stayed with him 
three or four years. The like is doubtless true about the 
pupils of Plato. 6 

It was in the year 367-366 that Plato was induced, by the 
earnest entreaties of Dion, to go from Athens to 
tothe° fllat0 Syracuse, on a visit to the younger Dionysius, who 
had just become despot, succeeding to his father of 
the same name. Dionysius II., then very young, 
tuune-morti- had manifested some dispositions towards philo- 
tying failure, an( j p ro digious admiration for Plato: who 

was encouraged by Dion to hope that lie would have influence 
enough to bring about an amendment or thorough reform of 
the government at Syracuse. This ill-starred visit, with its 
momentous sequel, has been described in my ‘ History of 
Greece.’ It not only failed completely, but made matters 
worse rather than better : Dionysius became violently ali- 
enated from Dion, and sent him into exile. Though turning 
a deaf ear to Plato’s recommendations, he nevertheless liked 

« Perikles in the Funeral Oration | krates never required any pay from an 
(Thucyd. ii. 41) calls Athens rqs 'EA- j Athenian pupil. 

the same eulogium Nearly three centuries after Plato’s 
is repeated, with greater abundance of decease, Cicero sent his son Marcus to 
words, by Isokrates in his Panegyrical Athens, where the Bon spent a con- 
Oration (Or. iv. sect. 56, p. 51). siderable time, frequenting the lectures 

The declaration of Isokrates, that of the Peripatetic philosopher Kratip- 
most of his money was acquired from pus. Young Cicero, in an interesting 
foreign (non- Athenian) pupils, and the letter addressed to Tiro (Cicero, Epist. 
interesting fact that many of them not Fam. xvi. 23), describes in animated 
only stayed with him three or four years terms both his admiration for the per- 
but were even then loth to depart, will son and abilities, and his delight in the 
be found in Orat. xv. De Permutatione, private society, of Kratippus. Several 
sect. 93-1 75. Plutarch (Vit. x. Orat. of Plato’s pupils probably felt as much 
838 E) goes so far as to say that Iso- or more towards him. 
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his conversation, treated him with great respect, detained him 
for some time at Syracuse, and was prevailed upon, only by 
the philosopher’s earnest entreaties, to send him home. Yet 
in spite of such uncomfortable experience Plato was induced, 
after a certain interval, again to leave Athens and pay a 
second visit to Dionysius, mainly in hopes of procuring the 
restoration of Dion. In this hope too he was disappointed, 
and was glad to return, after a longer stay than he wished, 
to Athens. 

It was in 359 B.c. that Dion, aided by friends in Pelo- 
ponnesus, and encouraged by warm sympathy and Expetitionoi 
co-operation from many of Plato’s pupils in the 
Academy/ equipped an armament against Diony- 
sius. Notwithstanding the inadequacy of his force Academ y* 
he had the good fortune to make himself master of Syracuse, 
being greatly favoured by the popular discontent of the 
Syracusans against the reigning despot : but he did not know 
how to deal with the people, nor did he either satisfy their 
aspirations towards liberty, or realise his own engagements. 
Retaining in his hands a despotic power, similar in the main 
to that of Dionysius, he speedily became odious, and Succe88 mig . 
was assassinated by the treachery of Kallippus, his ^thof and 
companion in arms as well as fellow-pupil of the Blon - 
Platonic Academy. The state of Syracuse, tom by the joint 
evils of anarchy and despotism, and partially recovered by 
Dionysius, became more unhappy than ever. 

The visits of Plato to Dionysius were much censured, and 
his motives * misrepresented by unfriendly critics ; gj* 
and these reproaches were still further embittered 8o * 347 BC - 


* Plutarch, Dion, c. 22. , 

Xenokrates as well as Speusippus ■ 
accompanied Plato to Sicily (Diog. L. 
iv. 6). 

To show the warm interest taken, 
not only by Plato himself, but also by 
the Platonic pupils in the Academy in 
the conduct of Dion after he had be- 
come master of Syracuse, Plutarch 
quotes both from the letter of Plato to 
Dion (which now stands fourth among 
the Epistol® Platonic®, p. 320) and 


also from a letter which he had read, 
written by Speusippus to Dion ; in 
which Speusippus exhorts Dion em- 
phatically to bless Sicily with good laws 
and government, “ in order that he 
glorify the Academy ” — St<vs 

(Plutarch, De 

Adulator, et Amic. c. 29, p. 70 A). 

« Themistius, Orat. xxiii. (Sophistes) 
p. 285 C; Aristeides, Orat. xlvi. ('Trip 
twv Terrdptuy) p. 234-235 ; Apuleius, 
De Habit. Philos. Platon, p. 571. 
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by the entire failure of his hopes. The closing years of his 
long life were saddened by the disastrous turn of events at 
Syracuse, aggravated by the discreditable abuse of power 
and violent death of his intimate friend Dion, which brought 
dishonour both upon himself and upon the Academy. Never- 
theless he lived to the age of eighty, and died in 348-347 
B.c., leaving a competent property, which he bequeathed by 
a will still extant. h But his foundation, the Academy, did 
not die with him. It passed to his nephew Speusippus, who 
succeeded him as teacher, conductor of the school, or Schol- 
arch : and was himself succeeded after eight years by Xeno- 
krates of Chalkedon : while another pupil of the Academy, 
Aristotle, after an absence of some years from Athens, re- 
turned thither and established a school of his own at the 
Lykeum, at another extremity of the city. 

The latter half of Plato’s life in his native city must have 
been one of dignity and consideration, though not 
of any political activity. He is said to have 
addressed the Dikastery as an advocate for the 
accused general Chabrias : and we are told that he discharged 
the expensive and showy functions of Choregus, with funds 
supplied by Dion. 1 Out of Athens also his reputation was 


h Diogen. Laert. iii. 2-41. Seneca 
(Epist. 58) says that Plato died on the 
anniversary of his birth, in the month 
Thargelion. 

1 Plutarch, Aristeides. c. 1 ; Diogen. j 
Laert. iii. 3-24. Diogenes says that j 
no other Athenian except Plato dared ! 
to speak publicly in defence of Cha- j 
brias ; but this can hardly be correct, j 
since Aristotle mentions another <ruW)- | 
7 opos named Lykoleon (Rhetoric, iii. j 
10, p. 141 1, b. 6). We may fairly pre- 
sume that the trial of Chabrias alluded 
to by Aristotle is the same as that 
alluaed to by Diogenes, that which 
arose out of the wrongful occupation of 
%6pus by the Thebans. If Plato ap- 
peared at the trial, I doubt whether it 
could have occurred in 366 b.c., as 
Clinton supposes; Plato must have 
been absent during that year in Sicily. 

The anecdote given by Diogenes, in 
relation to Plato’s appearance at this 
trial, deserves -notice. Krobylus, one 


of the accusers, said to him, “Are you 
come to plead on behalf of another ? 
Are not you aware that the hemlock of 
Sokrates is in store for you also?” 
Plato replied ; “ I affronted dangers 
formerly, when I went on military ex- 
pedition, for my country, and I am 
prepared to affront them now in dis- 
charge of my duty to a friend ” (iii. 
24). 

This anecdote is instructive, as it 
exhibits the continuance of the anti- 
philosophical antipathies at Athens 
among a considerable portion of the 
citizens, and as it goes to attest the 
military service rendered personally by 
Plato. 

Diogenes (iii. 46) gives a long list of 
hearers : and Athenams (xi. 506-509) 
enumerates several fromdifferent cities 
in Greece: Euphrieus of Oreus (in 
Euboea), who acquired through Plato’s 
recommendation great influence with 
Perdikkas kingof Macedonia, and who 
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very great. When he went to the Olympic festival of b.c. 360, 
he was an object of conspicuous attention and respect : he 
was visited by hearers, young men of rank and ambition, 
from the most distant Hellenic cities ; and his advice was 
respectfully invoked both by Perdikkas in Macedonia and by 
Dionysius II. at Syracuse. During his last visit to Syracuse, 
it is said that some of the students in the Academy, among 
whom Aristotle is mentioned, became dissatisfied with his 
absence, and tried to set up a new schQol ; but were prevented 
by Iphikrates and Chabrias, the powerful friends of Plato at 
Athens. This story is connected with alleged ingratitude on 
the part of Aristotle towards Plato, and with alleged re- 
pugnance* on the part of Plato towards Aristotle. k The fact 
itself — that during Plato’s absence in Sicily his students 
sought to provide for themselves instruction and discussion 
elsewhere — is neither surprising nor blameable. And as to 
Aristotle, there is ground for believing that he passed for an 
intimate friend and disciple of Plato, ev^n during the last ten 
years of Plato’s life. For we read that Aristotle, following 
speculations and principles of teaching of his own, on the 


is said to have excluded from the 
society of that king every one ignorant 
of philosophy and geometry ; Euagon 
of Lampsakus, Timaeus of Kyzikus, 
Chseron of PellSne, all of whom tried, 
and the last with success, to usurp 
the sceptre in their respective cities ; 
Eud&nus of Cyprus; Kallippus the 
Athenian, fellow-learner with Dion in 
the Academy, afterwards his com- 
panion in his expedition to Sicily, 
ultimately his murderer ; Herakleides 
and Pytlion from JEnus in Thrace, 
Chion and Leonides, also JKlearchus 
the despot from the Pontic Horakleia 
(Justin, xvi. 5). 

Several of these examples seem to 
have been cited by the orator Demo- 
char€s (nephew of Demosthenes) in his 
speech at Athens vindicating the law 
proposed by Sophokles for the expul- 
sion of the philosophers from Athens 
(AthensB. xi. 508 F), a speech de- 
livered about 306 b.c. Plutarch com- 
pliments Plato for the active political 
liberators and tyrannicides who came 
forth from the Aoademy : he considers 

VOL. I. 


Plato as the real author and planner 
of the expedition of Dion against 
Dionysius, and expatiates on the de- 
light which Plato must have derived 
from it — a supposition very incorrect 
(Plutarch, Non Posse Suav. p. 1097 B ; 
adv. Koloten, p. 1 126 B C). 

k Aristokles, ap. Eusebium, Pr»p. 
Evang. xv. 2; -Elian, V. H. iii. 19; 
Aristeides, Or. 46 ; 'Tirfy rwv T « tt < x - 
pwv, vol. ii. p. 324-325, Dindorf. 

The friendship and reciprocity of 
service between Plato and Chabrias is 
an interesting fact. Compare Stahr, 
Aristotelia, vol. i. p. 50 seqq. 

Cicero affirms, on the authority of 
the Epistles of Demosthenes, that De- 
mosthenes describes himself as an assi- 
duous hearer as well as reader of Plato 
(Cicero, Brutus, 31, 121 ; Orator, 4, 
15). I think this fact highly pro- 
bable, but the epistles which Cicero 
read no longer exist. Among the five 
Epistles remaining, Plato is once 
mentioned with respect in the fifth fp. 
1490), but this epistle is considered by 
most critics spurious. 
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subject of rhetoric, found himself at variance with Isokrates 
and the Isokratean school. Aristotle attacked Isokrates and 
his mode of dealing with the subject : upon which Kephi- 
sodorus (one of the disciples of Isokrates) retaliated by 
attacking Plato and the Platonic Ideas, considering Aristotle 
as one of Plato’s scholars and adherents. 1 * 

Such is the sum of our information respecting Plato. 
Little known Scanty as ^ we have n °t even the advantage of 
■2 contemporary authority for any portion of it. We 
have no description of Plato from any contemporary 
author, friendly or adverse. It will be seen that after the 
death of Sokrates we know nothing about Plato as a man and 
a citizen, except the little which can be learnt from his few 
Epistles, all written when he was very old, and relating almost 
entirely to his peculiar relations with Dion and Dionysius. 
ELis dialogues, when we try to interpret them collectively, 
and gather from them general results as to the character and 
purposes of the autluJr, suggest valuable arguments and per- 
plexing doubts, but yield few solutions. In no one of the 
dialogues does Plato address us in his own person. In the 
Apology alone (which is not a dialogue) is he alluded to 
even as present : in the Phsedon he is mentioned as absent 
from illness. Each of the dialogues, direct or indirect, is 
conducted from beginning to end by the persons whom he 
introduces. 111 Not one of the dialogues affords any positive 
internal evidence showing the date of its composition. In a 
few there are allusions to prove that they must have been 
composed at a period later than. others, or later than some 
given event of known date ; but nothing more can be 


1 Numenius, ap. Euseb. Prsop. Ev. 
xiv. 6, 9. olrjdels (Kephisodorus) nark 
m *Apiffror4\r)v <pi\o(ro<pt?v, Oro- 
fihr *Apurror(Xfi, *0 a\\( 8 1 

/a, &c. This must have hap- 
pened in the latter years of Plato’s life, 
for Aristotle must have been at least 
twenty-five or twenty-six years of age 
when he engaged in such polemics. 
He was born in 384 b.c. 

m On this point Aristotle, in the 
dialogues which he composed, did not i 


| follow Plato’s example. Aristotle in- 
| troduced two or more persons debating 
, a question, but he appeared in his own 
| person to give the solution, or at least 
to wind up the debate. He sometimes 
also opened the debate by a prooem or 
prefatory address in his own person 
(Cicero ad Attic, iv. 10, 2, xiii. 19, 4). 
Cicero followed the manner of Ari- 
stotle, not that of Plato, His dialogues 
are rhetorical rather than dramatic. 

All the dialogues of Aristotle are lost. 
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positively established. Nor is there any good extraneous 
testimony to determine the date of any one among them. 
For the remark ascribed to Sokrates about the dialogue called 
Lysis n (which remark, if authentic, would prove the dialogue 
to have been composed during the lifetime of Sokrates) 
appears altogether untrustworthy. And the statement of 
some critics, that the Phaedrus was Plato’s earliest composi- 
tion, is clearly nothing more than an inference (doubtful at 
best, and, in my judgment, erroneous) from its dithyrambic 
style and erotic subject. 

» Diog. L. iii. 38. Compare the c. 24, in the Appendix Platon ica of 
Prolegomena ttj K. F. Hermann’s edition, p. 217. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PLATONIC CANON, AS RECOGNISED BY THRASYLLUS. 


As we know little about Plato except from his works, the 
first question to be decided is, Which are his real works ? 
Where are we to find a trustworthy Platonic Canon ? 

Down to the close of the last century this question was not 
much raised or discussed. The catalogue recognised 
n— An- by the rhetor Thrasyllus (contemporary with the 
mSdem dis- Emperor Tiberius) was generally accepted as in- 
cluding none but genuine works of Plato ; and was 
followed as such by editors and critics, who were indeed not 
very numerous/ But the discussions carried on during the 
present century have taken a different turn. While editors, 
critics, and translators have been greatly multiplied, some of 
the most distinguished among them, Schleiermacher at the 
head, have either professedly set aside, or in practice dis- 
regarded, the Thrasyllean catalogue, as if it carried no 
authority and very faint presumption. They have reasoned 
upon each dialogue as if its title to be considered genuine 
were now to be proved for the first time ; either by external 

» The foUowing passage from Wyt- terorie doctrinft patefaceret, omnino 
tenbach, written in 1776, will give an repererit neminem. Et ex ipso hoc 
idea of the state of Platonic criticism editionum parvo numero — nam sex 
down to the last quarter of the last omnino sunt — nulla est recentior anno 
century. To provide a new Canon superioris seculi secundo : ut miran- 
for Plato seems not to have entered his dum sit, centum et septuaginta an- 
thoughts. norum spatio neminem ex tot viris 

Wyt tenbach, Bibliotheca Critica, vol. doctis extitisse, qui ita suam crisin 
L p. 28. Review of Fischer’s edition Platoni addiceret, ut intelligentiam 
of Plato’s Philfcbus and Symposion. ejus ver® eruditionis amantibus ape- 
“ Qu® Ciceroni obtigit interpretum et , riret. 

editorum felicitas, e& adeo caruit Plato, “ Qui Platonem legant, pauci sunt : 
ut non solum paucos nactus sit qui qui eum intelligant, paucissimi ; qui 
ejus scripta typis ederent — sed qui vero, vel ex versionibus, vel ex iejuno 
ejus orationi nitorem restitueret, earn- his tori® philosophic® compandio, de 
que a oorruptelarum labe purgaret, et eo judicent et cum supercilio pronun- 
sensus obscuros atque abditos ex in- cient, plurimi sunt/ 
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testimony (mentioned in Aristotle or others), or by internal 
evidences of style, handling, and thoughts : b as if, in other 
words, the onus probandi lay upon any one who believed the 
printed works of Plato to be genuine — not upon an opponent 
who disputes the authenticity of any one or more among 
them, and rejects it as spurious. Before I proceed to examine 
the conclusions, alike numerous and discordant, which these 
critics have proclaimed, I shall enquire how far the method 
which they have pursued is warrantable. Is there any pre- 
sumption at all — and if so, what amount of presumption — in 
favour of the catalogue transmitted from antiquity by 
Thrasyllus, as a canon containing genuine works of Plato and 
no others ? 

Upon this question I hold an opinion opposite to that of 
the Platonic critics since Schleiermacher. The 
presumption appears to me particularly strong, wished by 
instead of particularly weak: comparing the Platonic g-e^mptira 
writings with those of other eminent writers, 
dramatists, orators, historians, of the same age and country. 

We have seen that Plato passed the last thirty-eight years 
of his life (except his two short visits to Syracuse) Fixed ^ 
as a writer and lecturer at Athens; that he pur- 
chased and inhabited a fixed residence at the 
Academy, near the city. We know, moreover, that S! 
his principal pupils, especially (his nephew) Speu- tO8UCCe880r# - 
sippus and Xenokrates, were constantly with him in this 
residence during his life ; that after his death the residence 
became permanently appropriated as a philosophical school 
for lectures, study, conversation, and friendly meetings of 
studious men, in which capacity it served for more than two. 
centuries ; c that his nephew Speusippus succeeded him there 

b To see that this is the general the spot known as the Academy until 
method of proceeding, we have only to the 6iege of Athens by Sylla in 87 B.a 
look at the work of Ueberweg, one of The teacher was then forced to confine 
the most recent and certainly one of himself to the interior of the city, 
the ablest among the Platonic critics, where he gave lectures in the gym- 
Untersuchungen fiber dieEchtheit und nasium called Ptolemseum. In that 
Zeitfolge der Platonischen Schriften, gymnasium Cicero heard the lectures 
Wien, 1861, p. 130-131. of the Scholarch Antiochus, b.c. 79: 

0 The teaching and conversation of walking out afterwards to visit the 
the Platonic school continued fixed in deserted but memorable site of the 
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as teacher, and taught there for eight years, being succeeded 
after his death first by Xenokrates (for twenty-five years), 
afterwards by Polemon, Krantor, Krates, Arkesilaus, and 
others in uninterrupted series ; that the school always con- 
tinued to be frequented, though enjoying greater or less 
celebrity according to the reputation of the Scholarch. 

By thus perpetuating the school which his own genius had 
importance originated, and by providing for it permanent sup- 
port with a fixed domicile, Plato inaugurated a new 
1 of epoch in the history of philosophy : this example 
ipt8 ’ was followed a few years afterwards by Aristotle, 
library. Zeno, and Epikurus. Moreover the proceeding was 
important in another way also, as it affected the preservation 
and authentication of his own manuscripts and compositions. 
It provided not only safe and lasting custody, such as no 
writer had ever enjoyed before, for Plato’s original manu- 
scripts, but also a guarantee of some efficacy against any 
fraud or error which might seek to introduce other composi- 
tions into the list. That Plato himself was not indifferent on 
this head we may fairly believe, since we learn from Dionysius 
of Halikarnassus, that he was indefatigable in the work of 
correction : and his disciples, who took the great trouble of 
noting down themselves what he spoke in his lectures, would 
not be neglectful as to the simpler duty of preserving his 
manuscripts. d Now Speusippus and Xenokrates (also Ari- 
stotle, Hestueus, the Opuntian Philippus, and the other 

Academy (Cicero, De Fin. v.i; Zumpt, | Aristotle himself, as having taken 
UeberdenBestandderPhilosophischen notes of the same lectures. 

Schulen zu Athen, p. 1 4, Berlin, 1 843). Hermodorus appears to have carried 
The ground of the Academy, when some of Plato’s dialogues to Sicily, and 
Once deserted, speedily became un- to have made money by selling them, 
healthy, and continues to be so now, See Cicero ad Atticum, xiii. 21 ; Suida* 
as Zumpt mentions that he himself et Zenobius— \6yoi<rw 'E ppoSapos in- 
experienced in 1835. iropfueTcu. See Zeller, Dissert. De 

a Simplikius, Schol. Aristotel. Phy- Hermodoro, p. 19. In the above-men- 
sic. f. 32, p. 334, b. 28, Brandis : xdfiot tioned epistle Cicero compares his own 
5* &v ns Kai vapb ZirtufflTirov k cd rrapb relations with Atticus, to those of 
Efyotcpdrovs, teal rwy &W(ov oi vaptyi- Plato with Hermodorus. Hermodorus 
vovTo iv rp irtpl T&yadov rod UKdravos had composed a treatise respecting 
iucpodtru* rdyrts ybp (rvyeypa\f/av koX Plato, from which some extracts were 
Zitff&ravro rfyv B6£ay ahrov. In an- given by Derkyllides (the contem- 
other passage of the same Scholia (p. porary of Thrasyllus) as well as by 
362, a. 12) Simplikius mentions Hera- Simplikius (Zeller, p. 20-21). 
kleides (of Pontus), Hesti®us, and even 
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Platonic pupils) must have had personal knowledge of all 
that Plato had written, whether finished dialogues, unfinished 
fragments, or preparatory sketches. They had perfect means 
of distinguishing his real compositions from forgeries passed 
off in his name : and they had every motive to expose such 
forgeries (if any were attempted) wherever they could, in 
order to uphold the reputation of their master. If any one 
composed a dialogue and circulated it under the name of 
Plato, the school was a known place, and its occupants 
were at hand to give information to all who enquired about 
the authenticity of the composition. The original MSS. of 
Plato (either in his own handwriting or in that of his secretary, 
if he employed one e ) were doubtless treasured up in the 
school as sacred memorials of the great founder, and served 
as originals from which copies of unquestionable fidelity 
might be made, whenever the Scholarch granted permission. 
How long they continued to be so preserved we cannot say : 
nor (Jo we know what was the condition of the MSS., or how 
long they w ere calculated to last. But probably many of the 
students frequenting the school would come for the express 
purpose of reading various works of Plato (either in the 
original MSS., or in faithful copies taken from them) with 
the exposition of the Scholarch ; just as we know that the 
Roman M. Crassus (mentioned by Cicero), during his resi- 
dence at Athens, studied the Platonic Gorgias with the aid 
of the Scholarch Charmadas. f The presidency of Speusippus 
and Xenokrates (taken jointly) lasted for thirty-three years ; 
and even when they were replaced by successors who had 
enjoyed no personal intimacy w ith Plato, the motive to pre- 
serve the Platonic MSS. would still be operative, and the 
means of verifying what w r as really Platonic would still be 
possessed in the school. The original MSS. would be pre- 
served, along with the treatises or dialogues which each 

6 We read in Cicero (Academic. f Cicero, De Oratore, i. u, 45-47; 
Priora, ii. 1 1) that the handwriting of “florente turn Academic, quod earn 
the Scholarch Philo, when his manu- Charmadas et Clitomachus et JEschi- 
script was brought from Athens to nes obtinebant; Platoni, cujus turn 
Alexandria, was recognised at once Athenis diligentius legi oum Char- 
by his friends and pupils. madi Gorgiam,” &e. 
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successive Scholarch himself composed ; thus forming a per- 
manent and increasing school-library, probably enriched more 
or less by works acquired or purchased from others. 

It appears to me that the continuance of this school — 
security pro- founded by Plato himself at his own abode, per- 
»Sooi b fbr he manently domiciliated, and including all the MSS. 
tagwfSt which he left in it — gives us an amount of assurance 
gamine 110 '* for the authenticity of the so-called Platonic com- 
wiitings. positions, such as does not belong to the works of 
other eminent contemporary authors, Aristippus, Antisthenes, 
Isokrates, Lysias, Demosthenes, Euripides, Aristophanes. 
After the decease of these last-mentioned authors, who can 
say what became of their MSS. ? Where was any certain 
permanent custody provided for them ? Isokrates had many 
pupils during his life, but left no school or fxovcrtTtov after his 
death. If any one composed a discourse, and tried to circulate 
it as the composition of Isokrates, among the bundles of 
judicial orations which were sold by the booksellers * as his 
(according to the testimony of Aristotle) — where was the 
person to be found, notorious and accessible, who could say : 
“ I possess all the MSS. of Isokrates, and I can depose that 
this is not among them ! ” The chances of success for forgery 
or mistake were decidedly greater, in regard to the works of 
these authors, than they could be for those of Plato. 

Again, the existence of this school-library explains more 
Unfinished eas ity how it is that unfinished, inferior, and frag- 
fad prepara- mentary Platonic compositions have been preserved. 
prMerved he8 That there must have existed such compositions I 
hold to be certain. How is it supposable that any 
dealh ‘ author, even Plato, could have brought to comple- 
tion such masterpieces as Republic, Gorgias, Protagoras, 
Symposion, &c., without tentative and preparatory sketches, 
each of course in itself narrow, defective, perhaps of little 
value, but serving as material to be worked up or worked in ? 
Most of these would be destroyed, but probably not all. If 
(as I believe) it be the fact, that all the Platonic MSS. were 

f Dionys. Halic. de Isocrate, p. 

576 B. i*<r flits 1 rdvv iroWks 
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preserved as their author left them, some would probably be 
published (and some indeed are said to have been published) 
after his death ; and among them would be included more or 
fewer of these unfinished performances, and sketches projected 
but abandoned. We can hardly suppose that Plato himself 
would have published fragments never finished, such as Kleito- 
phon and Kritias b — the last ending in the middle of asentence. 

The second philosophical school, begun by Aristotle and 
perpetuated (after his death in 322 b.c.) at the Peripatetlc 
Lykeum on the eastern side of Athens, was esta- 
Wished on the model of that of Plato. That which 
formed the centre or consecrating point was a Mu- ment * 
seum or chapel of the Muses ; with statues of those goddesses 
of the place, and also a statue of the founder. Attached to this 
Museum were a portico, a hall with seats (one seat especially 
for the lecturing professor), a garden, and a walk, together 
with a residence, all permanently appropriated to the teacher 
and the process of instruction. 1 Theophrastus, the friend and 


h Straton, the Peripatetic Scholarch 
who succeeded Theophrastus, b.c. 28 7, 
bequeathed to Lykon by his will both 
the succession to his school (tiiarpifou) 
and all his books, except what he had 
written himself (*A.V 5 >v avrol yeypa- 
ipajuey). What is to be done with these 
latter he does not say. Lykon, in his 
last will, says : — teal 5 uo fivas aurtp 
(Chares, a manumitted slave) SlSupu 
koI rafxk rk av*yi /oxr/ueVa* ra 

&vejc 5 ora Ka Wlv<p, Situs ivrifitKvs 
abrk p. See Diog. L. v. 62-73. 
Here Lykon directs expredfely that 
Kallinus shall edit with care his 
(Lykon’s) unpublished works. Pro- 
bably Straton may have given similar 
directions during his life, so that it 
was unnecessary to provide in the will. 
Tk kvtyvoocfxtva is equivalent to to 
itcMoiutv a. Publication was consti- 

tuted by reading the MSS. aloud 
before a chosen audience of friends or 
oritios; which readings often led to 
such remarks as induced the author to 
take his work back, and to correct it 
for a second recitation. See the curious 
sentence extracted from the letter of 
Theophrastus to Phanias (Diog. L. v. 
37). Boeckh and other critics agree 
that both the Kleitophon and the 


Kritias were transmitted from anti- 
quity in the fragmentary state in which 
we now read them: that they were 
compositions never completed. Boeckh 
affirms this with assurance respecting 
the Kleitophon, though he thinks that 
it is not a genuine work of Plato; on 
which last poiut I dissent from him. 
He thinks that the Kritias is a real 
work of Plato, though uncompleted 
(Boeckh in Platonis Minoem. p. 1 1). 

Compare the remarks of M. Littr€ 
respecting the unfinished sketches, 
treatises, and notes not intended for 
publication, included in the Collectio 
Hippocratica (GEuvres d’Hippocrate, 
vol. x. p. liv. seq.). 

1 Respecting the domicile of the 
Platonic school, and that of the Ari- 
stotelian or Peripatetic school which 
followed it, the particulars given by 
Diogenes are nearly coincident : we 
know more in detail about the Peri- 
patetic, from what he cites out of the 
will of Theophrastus. See iv. 1-C-19, 
v - 51 - 53 - 

The fiovatiov at the Academy was 
established by Plato himself. Speu- 
sippus placed in it statues of the 
Chari tes or Graces. Theophrastus 
gives careful directions in his will 
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immediate successor of Aristotle, presided over the school for 
thirty-five years ; and his course, during part of that time at 
least, was prodigiously frequented by students. 

Moreover, the school-library at the Lykeum acquired large 
Peripatetic development and importance. It not only included 
Sbrwy, ita MS. compositions, published or unpublished, 

A^£to° m Aristotle and Theophrastus, each of them a vo- 
uuimate~ ita luminous writer — but also a numerous collection 
in (numerous for that day) of other works besides ; 
At£li£ then since both of them were opulent and fond of col- 
to Rome. } ec ti n g books. The value of the school-library is 
shown by what happened after the decease of Theophrastus, 
when Straton succeeded him in the school (b.c. 287). Theo- 
phrastus — thinking himself entitled to treat the library not 
as belonging to the school but as belonging to himself— 
bequeathed it at his death to Neleus, a favourite scholar, and 
a native of Skepsis (in the Troad), by whom it was carried 
away to Asia, and permanently separated from the Aristote- 
lian school at Athens. The manuscripts composing it re- 
mained in the possession of Neleus and his heirs for more 
than a century and a half, long hidden in a damp cellar, 
neglected and sustaining great damage — until about the 
year 100 b.c., when they were purchased by a rich Athenian 
named Apellikon, and brought back to Athens. Sylla, after 
he had captured Athens (86 b.c.), took for himself the library 
of Apellikon, and transported it to Rome, where it became 
open to learned men (Tyrannion, Andronikus, and others), 


about repairing and putting in the best 
condition, thePeripatetic jioucrtlW, with 
its altar, its statues of the Goddesses, 
and its statue of the founder Aristotle. 
The <rro&, i^tipa, Kipros, t aphraros, 
attached to both schools, are men- 
tioned : the most zealous students 
provided for themselves lodgings close 
adjoining. Cicero, when he walked 
out from Athens to see the deserted 
Academy, was particularly affected by 
the sight of the exedra , in which Char- 
madas had lectured (De Fin. v. 2, 4). 

There were periodical meetings, 
convivial and conversational, among 
the members both of the Academic 


and Peripatetic schools ; and Iv^-kotikoL 
vipioi by Xenokrates and Aristotle to 
regulate them (Athenams, v. 184). 

Epikurus (in his interesting testa- 
ment given by Diogen. Laert. x. 17-21) 
bequeaths to two Athenian citizens his 
garden and property, in trust for his 
principal disciple the Mitylencean 
Hermarchus, kou rails 
avr$, teal ols tu 

Kark tfn\o<To<i>lav. He at the same 
time directs all his books to be given 
to Hermarchus : they would form the 
school-library. 
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but under deplorable disadvantage — in consequence of the 
illegible state of the MSS. and the unskilful conjectures and 
restitutions which had been applied, in the new copies made 
since it passed into the hands of Apellikon. k 

If we knew the truth, it might probably appear that the 
transfer of the Aristotelian library, from the Peri- Inconve _ 
patetic school at Athens to the distant and obscure pjf^^ ti £ he 
town of Skepsis, was the result of some jealousy on 
the part of Theophrastus; that he wished to secure Ubrary * 
to Neleus the honourable and lucrative post of becoming his 
successor in the school, and conceived that he was furthering 
that object by bequeathing the library to Neleus. If he 
entertained any such wish, it was disappointed. The suc- 
cession devolved upon another pupil of the school, Straton 
of Lampsakus. But Straton and his successors were forced 
to get on as well as they could without their library. The 
Peripatetic school at Athens suffered severely by the loss. 
Its professors possessed only a few of the manuscripts of 


k The will of Theophrastus, as 
given in Diogenes (v. 52), mentions 
the bequest of all his books to Neleus. 
But it is in Strabo that we read the 
fullest account of this displacement of 
the Peripatetic school-library, and the 
consequences which ensued from it 
(xiii. t)C>8, 609). Ni7A.€us, av}jp Kal *A pt- 
<rroT(\ovs ^Kpoafxtvos ko ! 

iv % ijy tea) if *Apii 

b yap *Api<rrori\r)s lavrov ®(o<ppd- 
<rr(p TrapeUwKfv, $ictp #cai r^v crxo\^y 
&ir&dre* xpwros, $> v f <r /a c k, <r v v- 
ayayu>v /3t/3\ta, Kal S'idd£as 
robs 4 v Klyvrrtp & a o’ i\4 as 

The kings of Pergamus, a few years 
after the death of Theophrastus, ac- 
quired possession of the town and ter- 
ritory of 8k£psis; so that the heirs of 
Neleus became numbered among 
their subjects. These kings (from 
about the year b.c. 230 downwards) 
manifested great eagerness to collect 
a library at Pergamus, in competition 
with that of the Ptolemies at Alex- 
andria. The heirs of Neleus were 
afraid that these kings would strip 
them of their Aristotelian MSS., either 
for nothing or for a small price. They 
therefore concealed the MSS. in a 


cellar, until they found an opportunity 
of selling them to a stranger out of the 
country. (Strabo, 1. c.) 

This narrative of Strabo is one of 
the most interesting pieces of informa- 
tion remaining to us about literary 
antiquity. He had himself received 
instruction from Tyrannion (xii. 548): 
he had gone through a course of Ari- 
stotelian philosophy (xvi. 757), and he 
had good means of knowing the facts 
from the Aristotelian critics, including 
his master Tyrannion. Plutarch (Vit. 
Sylhe, c. 2(>) and Athenaeus (i. 3) 
allude to the same story. Athenams 
says that Ptolemy Pliiladelphus pur- 
chased the MSS. from tho heirs of 
Neleus, which cannot be correct. 

Some critics have understood the 
narrative of Strabo, as if he had meant 
to affirm, that tho works of Aristotle 
had never got into circulation until 
the time of Apellikon. It is against 
this supposition that Stahr contends 
(very successfully) in his work “ Ari- 
stotelian But Strabo does not affirm 
so much as this. He does not say any- 
thing to contradict the supposition 
that there were copies of various books 
of Aristotle in circulation, during the 
lives of Aristotle and Theophrastus. 
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Aristotle, and those too the commonest and best known. If 
a student came with a view to read any of the other Aristo- 
telian works (as Crassus went to read the Gorgias of Plato) 
the Scholarch was unable to assist him : as far as Aristotle 
was concerned, they could only expand and adorn, in the way 
of lecture, a few of his familiar doctrines. 1 We hear that 
the character of the school was materially altered. Straton 
deserted the track of Aristotle, and threw himself into specu- 
lations of his own (seemingly able and ingenious), chiefly 
on physical topics. 1 ” The critical study, arrangement, and 
exposition of Aristotle was postponed until the first century 
before the Christian era — the Ciceronian age, immediately 
preceding Strabo. 

This history of the Aristotelian library illustrates forcibly, 
Advantaged by wa y of contrast, the importance to the Platonic 
8ch<wi a fr°om C school of having preserved its MSS. from the be- 
senrafitT* ginning, without any similar interruption. What 
MSS * Plato left in manuscript we may presume to have 
never been removed : those who came to study his works 
had the means of doing so: those who wanted to know 
whether any composition was written by him, what works 
he had written altogether, or what was the correct reading 
in a case of obscurity or dispute — had always the means of 
informing themselves. Whereas the Peripatetic Scholarch, 
after the death of Theophrastus, could give no similar infor- 
mation as to the works of Aristotle.” 

We thus see that the circumstances, under which Plato left 


1 Strabo, xiiL 609. <rwifh} rots 
k twv irtpiird'Tuif rots ptv vrdXat, rots 
\ws rk 


, kXK k 6 iff e is kvB i- 

£««*'. 

The change in the Peripatetic 
school, after the death of Theophras- 
tus, is pointed out by Cicero, Fin. v. 5, 
13. Compare Academ. Poster, i. 9. 

n An interesting citation by Simpli- 
kius (in his commentary on the Physica 
of Aristotle, fol. 216, a. 7, p. 404, b. x 1, 
Schol. Brandis) shows us that Theo- 
phrastus, while he was resident at 
Athens as Peripatetic Scholarch, had 


custody of the original MSS. of the 
works of Aristotle, and that he was 
applied to by those who wished to 
procure correct copies, Eudgmus (of 
Rhodes) having only a defective copy 
of the Physica, wrote to request that 
Theophrastuswould cause to be written 
out a certain portion of the fifth book, 
aud send it to him, fxaprvpovvros ire pi 
irpdrwv Kal Beo^pdorov, ypdtpayros 
frcpl nvos avrov rwv 
inr Ip 

Theophrastus) 

Ifroi 

rov 
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his compositions, were unusually favourable (speaking by com- 
parison with ancient authors generally) in regard to 
the chance of preserving them all, and of keeping 
them apart from counterfeits. We have now to en- 
quire what information exists as to their subsequent diffusion. 

The earliest event of which notice is preserved, is, the fact 
stated by Diogenes, that “Some persons, among Hlgtorlcal 
whom is the Grammaticus Aristophanes, distribute £ r “^ r . 
the dialogues of Plato into Trilogies ; placing as vation * 
the first Trilogy — Eepublic, Timseus, Kritias. 2, Sophistes, 
Politicus, Kratylus. 3. Leges, Minos, Epinomis. 4. Theae- 
tStus, Euthyphron, Apology. 5. Kriton, Phaedon, Epistolae. 
The other dialogues they place one by one, without any 
regular grouping.” 0 

The name of Aristophanes lends special interest to this 
arrangement of the Platonic compositions, and en- 
ables us to understand something of the date and mlSthem 
the place to which it belongs. The literary and by Aristo- 
critical students (Grammatici), among whom he stood P 
eminent, could scarcely be said to exist as a class at the time 
when Plato died. Beginning with Aristotle, Herakleides of 
Pontus, Theophrastus, Demetrius Phalereus, &c., at Athens, 
during the half century immediately succeeding Plato’s 
decease — these laborious and useful erudites were first called 
into full efficiency along with the large collection of books 
formed by the Ptolemies at Alexandria during a period begin- 
ning rather before 300 b.c. : which collection served both as 
model and as stimulus to the libraries subsequently formed by 
the kings at Pergamus and elsewhere. In those libraries alone 
could materials be found for their indefatigable application. 

0 Diog. L. iii. 61. y E not Si, £>v ten exactly corresponding to it. 

* Apurro<pdv7is 6 ypannarucbs, els Thrasyllus, when he afterwards ap- 
rpi\oyias eKtcovei robs Sia\6yovs' #al plied the classification by Tetralogies 
srpdfTyjv jub nOtcunv fjs fjyeirai TIo\i~ to the works of Demokritus (as he did 
Ttfct, Tl/xcuos , Kpirlas- SeuTcpav, %txpi- also to those of Plato) could only in- 
noAtTHcbs, Kpdrvkos. rptrw, elude a certain portion of the works in 

his Tetralogies, and was forced to 
enumerate the remainder as *A atv- 
raKra (Diog. L. ix. 46, 47)* It appears 
r pqq\ ardreras. that h$ included all Plato s works in 

The word y^nuT^bs, unfortu- hie Platonic Tetralogies 
nately, has no single English word 
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Of these learned men, who spent their lives in reading, cri- 

* tieising, arranging, and correcting, the MSS. accumu- 

phane8,iibra- lated in a great library, Aristophanes of Byzantium 
Alexandrine was the most distinguished representative, in the 
library. e y eg Q f men like Yarro, Cicero, and Plutarch.? His 
life was passed at Alexandria, and seems to have been com- 
prised between 260-184 B.c. ; as far as can be made out. 
During the latter portion of it he became chief librarian — an 
appointment which he had earned by long previous studies in 
the place, as well as by attested experience in the work of 
criticism and arrangement. He began his studious career at 
Alexandria at an early age : and he received instruction, as 
a boy from Zenodotus, as a young man from Kallimachus — 
both of whom were, in succession, librarians of the Alex- 
andrine library . q We must observe that Diogenes does not 
expressly state the distribution of the Platonic works into 
trilogies to have been first proposed or originated by Aristo- 
phanes (as he states that the tetralogies were afterwards pro- 
posed by the rhetor Thrasyllus, of which presently) : his 
language is rather more consistent with the supposition, that 
it was first proposed by some one earlier, and adopted or 
sanctioned by the eminent authority of Aristophanes. But at 
any rate, the distribution was proposed either by Aristophanes 
himself, or by some one before him and known to him. 

This fact is of material importance, because it enables us 
riato’B works to infer with confidence, that the Platonic works 
andrine ii- were included in the Alexandrine library, certainly 
the time during the lifetime of Aristophanes, and probably 
phanes. before it. It is there only that Aristophanes could 
have known them; his whole life having been passed in 

P Varro, De Lingu! Latin!,, v. 9, ed. Pindari, p. x. xi.) remarks upon the 
MiiUer. “ Non solum ad Aristophanis mistake made by Quintilian as well as 
lucernam, sed etiam ad Clean this, lucu- by others, in supposing that Pindar ar- 
bravi.” Cicero, De Finibus, v. 19, 50 ; ranged his own odes. Respecting the 
Vitruvius,. Prsef. Lib. vii. Plutarch, wide range of erudition embraced by 
“Non posse suaviter vivi Bee. Epi- Aristophanes, see F. A. "Wolf, Prolegg. 
curum. p. 1095 E. in Homer, pp. 218-220, and Schnei- 

Aristophanes composed Arguments dewin. De Hypothes. Traged. Grsec. 
to many of the Attic tragedies and Aristophani vindicandis, pp. 26, 27. 
comedies: he also arranged in abertain <1 Suidas, vv. 'ApurroipdvTis, KoAAf- 

order the songs of Alkssus and the odes _ Compare Clinton, Fast. HeUen. 
of Pindar. Boeckh (Prsefat. ad Scholia b.6. 256-200. 
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Alexandria. The first formal appointment of a librarian to 
the Alexandrine Museum was made by Ptolemy Philadelphia,* 
at some time after the commencement of his reign in 285 B.C., 
in the person of Zenodotus ; whose successors were Kallima- 
chus, Eratosthenes, Apollonius, Aristophanes, comprising in 
all a period of a century/ 

Kallimachus, bom at Kyrene, was a teacher of letters at' 
Alexandria before he was appointed to the service 
and superintendence of the Alexandrine library or 
museum. His life seems to have terminated about phane^hte 
230 B.c. : he acquired reputation as a poet, by his ItabieLfau- 

1 . » > iii . , thore whose 

hymns, epigrams, elegies, but less celebrity as a workswere 
Grammaticm than Aristophanes : nevertheless the 
titles of his works still remaining indicate very great literary 
activity. We read as titles of his works : — 

1. The Museum (a general description of the Alexandrine 

establishment). 

2. Tables of the persons who have distinguished themselves 

in every branch of instruction, and of the works which 
they have composed — in 1 20 books. 

3. Table and specification of the (Didaskalies) recorded 

dramatic representations and competitions ; with dates 
assigned, and from the beginning. 

4. Table of the peculiar phrases belonging to Demokritus, 

and of his works. 

5. Table and specification of the rhetorical authors. 8 


r See Bitsclil, Die Alexandrinischen 
Bibliotheken, pp. ib-17, &c. ; Nauck, 
De Aristophanis Vit& et Bcriptis, cap. 
i. (Halle, 1 848) p. 68. “ Ariatophania et 
Aristarchi opera, cum opibus Biblio- 
theefe Alexandria digerendis et ad 
tabulae revocandia arctfcconjuncta, in eo 
fiubstitiesecenaendaest, ut scriptores,in 
quovis dicendi genere conspicuos, aut 
breviori indice comprehenderent, aut 
uberiore enarratione describerent,” &c. 

When Zenodotus was appointed, the 
library had already attained consider- 
able magnitude, so that the post and 
title of librarian was then conspicuous 
and dignified. But Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, who preceded Zenodotus, began 
his operations when there was no 


library at all, and gradually accumu- 
lated the number of books which 
Zenodotus found. Heyne observes 
justly: “Primo loco Demetrius Pha- 
j lereus praefuisse dicitur, forte re verius 
quam nomine, turn Zenodotus Ephesius, 
j hie quidem sub Ptolemseo Philadel- 
! pho,” &c. (Heyne, De Gcnio SsbcuU 
PtolemsBorum in Opuscul. i. p. 129). 

8 Bee Blomfield’s * edition of the 
Fragm. of Kallimachus, p. 220-221. 
Buidas, v. KoAA^mxos, enumerates a 
large number of titles of poetical, lite- 
rary, historical, compositions of KaUi- 
machus ; among them are — 

nluaicfs row iv irday irou- 
Irrwy, ical 2jv <rvviypa 
k ' jral p'. Ulvat teal 
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These tables of Kallimachus (of which one by itself, No. 2, 
reached to 1 20 books) must have been an encyclo- 
u- psedia, far more comprehensive than any previously 
the Aiex&nd- compiled, of Greek authors and literature. Such 
tables indeed could not have been compiled before 
the existence of the Alexandrine Museum. They described 
what Kallimachus had before him in that museum, as we 
may see by the general title Mouo-eiov prefixed ; moreover we 
may be sure that nowhere else could he have had access to 
the multitude of books required. Lastly, the tables also show 
how large a compass the Alexandrine Museum and library 
had attained at the time when Kallimachus put together his 
compilation : that is, either in the reign of Ptolemy II. Phila- 
delphus (285-247 B.C.), or in the earlier portion of the reign 
of Ptolemy III., called Euergetes (247-222 b.c.). Never- 
theless, large as the library then was, it continued to increase. 
A few years afterwards, Aristophanes published a work com- 
menting upon the tables of Kallimachus, with additions and 
enlargements : of which work the title alone remains. 1 

Now, I have already observed, that the works of Plato 
were certainly in the Alexandrine library, at the 
SftK* time when Aristophanes either originated or sanc- 
5 - tioned the distribution of them into Trilogies. Were 
they not also in the library at the time when 
Kallimachus compiled his tables ? I cannot but conclude 
that they were in it at that time also. When we are informed 
that the catalogue of enumerated authors filled so many 
books, we may be sure that it must have descended, and we 
know in fact that it did descend, to names far less important 


SiScurKaXiwv. n lva£ 

1 y\too’<ruv k ol truvraypu 
Tliva£ teal kvaypc up^ rotv i>rjroptKwv. See 
alsoAthenaeus, xv. 669. It appears from 
Dionys. Hal. that besides the Tables 
of Kallimachus, enumerating and re- 
viewing the authors whose works were 
contained in the Alexandrine library 
or museum, there existed also Uepya- 
pnvoL nlvojcts, describing the contents 
of the library at Pergamus (Dion. H. de 
Adm. Vi Die. in Demosthene, p. 994 ; 


De Dinarcho, pp. 630, 653, 661). 

Compare Bernhardy, Grundriss der 
Griech. Litteratur, sect. 36, pp. 132- 
133 sea. 

t Atnenseus, ix. 408. 

& ypannarucbs , tv rots rpbs robs KoA- 
\t/xdxov vlvutcas. 

We see by another passage, Athens*, 
viii. 336, that this work included an 
addition or supplement to the Tables 
of Kallimachus. 

Compare Etymologioon Magn. 
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and distinguished than that of Plato. u The name of Plato 
himself can hardly have been omitted. Demokritus and his 
works, especially the peculiar and technical words (yXCxrcfai) 
in them, received special attention from Kallimachus : which 
proves that the latter was not disposed to pass over the 
philosophers. But Demokritus, though an eminent philo- 
sopher, was decidedly less eminent than Plato : moreover he 
left behind him no permanent successors, school, or /mvo-aor, 
at Athens, to preserve his MSS. or foster his celebrity. As 
the library was furnished at that time with a set of the works 
of Demokritus, so I infer that it could not have been without 
a set of the works of Plato. That Kallimachus was acquainted 
with Plato’s writings (if indeed such a fact requires proof), 
we know, not only from his epigram upon the Ambrakiot 
Kleombrotus (whom he affirms to have killed himself after 
reading the Phsedon), but also from a curious intimation that 
he formally impugned Plato’s competence to judge or appre- 
ciate poets — alluding to the severe criticisms which we read 
in the Platonic Republic.* 

It would indeed be most extraordinary if, among the 
hundreds of authors whose works must have been specified 
in the Tables of Kallimachus as constituting the treasures of 
the Alexandrine Museum/ the name of Plato had not been 

u Thus the Tables of Kallimachus j tosthenica, Bemhardy, p. 168, 187,197; 
included a writer named Lysimachus, j Suidas, v. *E paroorOctnis ). He had 
a disciple of Theodorus or Theo- passed some time at Athens, had en- 
phrastus, and his writings (Athenre. joyed the lessons and conversation of 
vi. 252)— a rhetor and poet named Zeno the Stoic, but expressed still 
Dionysius with the epithet of x a Akovs warmer admiration of Arkesilaus and 
(A then sa. xv. 669)-— and even the Ariston. He spoke in animated terms 
treatises of several authors on cakes j of Athens as the great centre of con- 
and cookery (Athen©. xiv. O43). The | gregation for philosophers in his day. 
names of authors absolutely unknown He had composed a treatise, n«pl 
to us were mentioned by him (Athense. ' # ‘ “ but Strabo describes him as 
ii. 70). Compare Dionys. Hal. de Di- j mixing up other subjects with philo- 
narcho, 630, 653, 661. sophy (Strabo, i. p. 15). 

* Kallimachus, Epigram. 24. y About the number of books, or 

Proklus in Timaeum, p. 28 C. p. 64. more properly of rolls ( volumina ) in 
Schneid. fidrriy oZy <f>Kr)ywpovffi KaAAf- the Alexandrine library, see the en- 
’ KalAovpis, ws nxdrwos ouk tv- quiries of Parthey, Das Alexandri- 
ror i Kayo v Kplvety iroirfrds. nische Museum, p. 76-84. Various 

Eratosthenes, successor of Kalli- statements are made by ancient 
maohus as librarian at Alexandria, authors, some of them with very large 
composed a work (now lost) entitled numbers ; and no certainty is attain- 
n\ara>yucby, as well as various treatises able. Many roUs would go to form 
on philosophy and philosophers (Era- one book. Parthey considers the 


VOL. I. 
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included. Moreover, the distribution of the Platonic com- 
positions into Trilogies, pursuant to the analogy of the Didas- 
kaliae or dramatic records, may very probably have originated 
with Kallimachus ; and may have been simply approved and 
continued, perhaps with some modifications, by Aristophanes. 
At least this seems more consonant to the language of 
Diogenes Laertius, than the supposition that Aristophanes 
was the first originator of it 

If we look back to the first commencement of the Alexan- 
Ftret forma- drine Museum and library, we shall be still farther 
library — in- convinced that the works of Plato, complete as well 
oopjofth? as genuine, must have been introduced into it be- 
Ari«toteiian fore the days of Kallimachus. Strabo expressly 
Athena* tells us that the first stimulus and example impelling 
the Ptolemies to found this museum and library were fur- 
nished by^ the school of Aristotle and Theophrastus at 
Athens . 36 I believe this to be perfectly true ; and it is farther 
confirmed by the fact that the institution at Alexandria com- 
prised the same constituent parts and arrangements, described 
by the same titles, as those which are applied to the Aristo- 
telian and Platonic schools at Athens . 31 Though the terms 
library, museum, and lecture-room, have now become familiar, 
both terms and meaning were at that time alike novel. No- 
where, as far as we know, did there exist a known and fixed 
domicile, consecrated in perpetuity to these purposes, and to 
literary men who took interest therein. A special stimulus 


statement made by Epiphanius not j Museum at Alexandria in the foUowing 
improbable — 54,800 rolls in the library j terms — tujv Sc fra&jXuwv fi4pos fori 
under Ptolemy Philadelphia (p. 83). rb Movtr tiov 
The magnitude of the library at ar ov k a \ 4 {48 pat 
Alexandria in the time of Eratosthenes, * 

and the multitude of writings which rov 
he consulted in his valuable geogra- &c. Vitruvius, v. 11. 
phical works, was admitted by his oppo- If we compare this with the lan- 
nent Hipparchus (Strabo, ii. p. 69). guage in Diogenes Laertius respecting 

* Strabo, xiix. 008. 6 yoyv ’Aptcr- the Academic and Peripatetic school 

javrov ' * residences at Athens, we shall find the 

ofpdtrrv xapibwKty^ $r*p teal same phrases employed — nov<r*?oy % 
<rx°^y AWAiwc* irp tiros , $>v ftr/ucj', 4{48pa, &c. (D. L. iv. 19, v. 51-54). 
trvyayaykv kcl\ 8i8dtas Respecting Speusippus, Diogenes tells 

robs 4 y A lytvrtp fiatrtkias us (iv. l)--Xttplrt*y r r ‘ ‘ 

<rtyra\iy. 4 v rtp powtrcl? r$ 

* Strabo (xvii. 793-794) describes the 
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was needed to suggest and enforce the project on Ptolemy 
Soter. That stimulus was supplied by the Aristotelian school 
at Athens, which the Alexandrine institution was intended 
to copy : M ovaeiov (with e^eSpa and irephraroi a covered 
portico with recesses and seats, and a walk adjacent), on a 
far larger scale and with more extensive attributions. b We 
must not however imagine that when this new museum was 
first begun, the founders entertained any idea of the vast 
magnitude to which it ultimately attained. 

Ptolemy Soter was himself an author, 0 and himself knew 
and respected Aristotle, not only as a philosopher, Favour of 
but also as the preceptor of his friend and com- ^^“warda 
mander Alexander. To Theophrastus also, the p*®^ 060 " 
philosophical successor of Aristotle, Ptolemy showed Athens - 
peculiar honour ; inviting him by special message to come 
and establish himself at Alexandria, which invitation however 
Theophrastus declined. d Moreover Ptolemy appointed Stra- 


b We see from hence what there was 
peculiar in the Platonic and Aristo- 
telian literary establishments. They 
included something consecrated, per- 
manent, and intended more or less for 
public use. The collection of books 
was not like a private library, destined 
only for the proprietor and such friends 
as he might allow — nor was it like that 
of a bookseller, intended for sale and 
profit. I make this remark in regard 
to the Excursus of Bekker, in his 
Charikles, i. 206, 216, a very interest- 
ing note on the book-trade and libra- 
ries of ancient Athens. Bekker dis- 
putes the accuracy of Strain's state- 
ment that Aristotle was the first 
person at Athens who collected a 
library, and who taught the kings of 
Egypt to do the like. In the literal 
sense of the words Bekker is right. 
Other persons before Aristotle had 
collected books (though I think Bekker 
makes more of the passages which he 
cites than they strictly deserve) ; one 
example is the youthful Euthydemus 
in Xenophon. Memorab. iv. 2; and 
Bekker alludes justly to the remark- 
able passage in the Anabasis of Xeno- 
phon, about books exported to the 
Hellenio cities in the Euxine (Anabas. 
vii. 5, 14). There clearly existed in 
Athens regular professional book- 


: sellers ; we see that the bookseller read 
aloud to his visitors a part of the books 
which he had to sell, in order to tempt 
i them to buy, a feeble foreshadowing 
of the advertisements and reviews of 
the present day (Diogen. L. vii. 2). 
But there existed as yet nothing of 
the nature of the Platonic and Aristo- 
telian /. tovcreiov, whereof the collection 
of books, varied, permanent, and in- 
tended for the use of inmates and 
special visitors, was one important 
fraction. In this sense it served as a 
model for Demetrius Phalereus and 
Ptolemy Soter in regard to Alex- 
andria. 

Vitruvius (v. 11) describes the ex- 
hedrse as seats placed under a covered 
portico — “ in quibus philosophi, rhe- 
tores, ceterique qui studiis delectantur, 
sedentes disputare possint,” 

c Respecting Ptolemy as an author, 
and the fragments of his work on the 
exploits of Alexander, see Geier, Alex- 
andria M. Historiarum Scriptt. p. 4-26. 

d Diog. L. v. 37. Probably this 
invitation was sent about 30b B.C., dur- 
ing the year in which Theophrastus 
was in banishment from Athens, in 
consequence of the restrictive law pro- 
posed Dy Sophokles against the schools 
of the philosophers, which law was 
repealed in the ensuing year. 

L 2 
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ton (afterwards Scholarch in succession to Theophrastus) pre- 
ceptor to his youthful son Ptolemy Philadelphus, from whom 
Straton subsequently received a large present of money : 6 
he welcomed at Alexandria the Megaric philosophers, Dio- 
dorus Kronus, and Stilpon, and found pleasure in their con- 
versation; he not only befriended, but often confidentially 
consulted, the Kyrenaic philosopher Theodorus. f Kolotes, 
the friend of Epikurus, dedicated a work to Ptolemy Soter. 
Menander, the eminent comic writer, also received an invita- 
tion from him to Egypt.* 

These favourable dispositions, on the part of the first 
Demetrius Ptolemy, towards philosophy and the philosophers 
his history at Athens, appear to have been mainly instigated 
ter. and guided by the Phalerean Demetrius : an Athe- 

nian citizen of good station, who enjoyed for ten years 
at Athens (while that city was subject to Kassander) full 
political ascendancy, but who was expelled about 307 B.C., 
by the increased force of the popular party, seconded by 
the successful invasion of Demetrius Poliorketes. By 
these political events Demetrius Phalereus was driven into 
exile : a portion of which exile was spent at Thebes, but a 
much larger portion of it at Alexandria, where he acquired 
the full confidence of Ptolemy Soter, and retained it until the 
death of that prince in 285 b.c. While active in politics, 
and possessing rhetorical talent, elegant without being for- 
cible — Demetrius Phalereus was yet more active in literature 
and philosophy. He employed his influence, during the 
time of his political power, to befriend and protect both Xeno- 
krates the chief of the Platonic school, and Theophrastus the 
chief of the Aristotelian. In his literary and philosophical 
views he followed Theophrastus and the Peripatetic sect, and 
was himself among their most voluminous writers. The latter 
portion of his life was spent at Alexandria, in the service of 

• Diog. L. v. 58. Straton became preceptor of the king at Alexandria. 
Scholarch at the death of Theophrastus * Diog. L. ii. 102, in, 115. Plu- 
in 287 b.o. He must have been pre- tarch adv. Koloten, p. 1107. The 
ceptor to Ptolemy Philadelphus before Ptolemy here mentioned by Plutarch 
this time, during the youth of the may indeed be Philadelphus. 
latter ; for he could not have been at * Meineke, Menand. et Philem. 
the same time Scholarch at Athens, and I Beliq. Prcef. p. xxxii. 
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Ptolemy Soter ; after whose death, however, he soon incurred 
the displeasure of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and died, intention- 
ally or accidentally, from the bite of an asp. h 

The Alexandrine Museum or library first acquired celebrity 
under the reign of Ptolemy (II.) Philadelphus, by He was chief 
whom moreover it was greatly enlarged and its first est&- 
treasures multiplied. Hence that prince is some- the Aiex- 
times entitled the founder. But there can be no Library, 
doubt that its first initiation and establishment is due to 
Ptolemy (I.) Soter . 1 Demetrius Phalereus was his adviser 
and auxiliary, the link of connection between him and the 
literary or philosophical world of Greece. We read that 
Julius Caesar, when he conceived the scheme (which he did 
not live to execute) of establishing a large public library at 
Rome, fixed upon the learned Varro to regulate the selection 
and arrangement of the books. k None but an eminent 

h Diog. L. iv. 14, v. 39, 75, 80 ; 1 library at Alexandria was not formed 
Strabo, ix. 398 ; Plutarch, De Exilio, ; until after the library at Pergamus. 
p. 601 ; Apophthegmat. p. 189; Cicero, Bernhardy (Grundriss der Griechisch. 
De Finib. v. 19 ; Pro Rabirio, 30. , Litteratur, Part i. p. 359, 367, 369) has 

Diogenes says about Demetrius followed Mr. Clinton too implicitly 
Phalereus (v.8o), TI\^0ei frip \la>v koX | in recognising Philadelphus as the 
' arlx^t a’xfSbu Hirayras , founder: nevertheless he too admits (p. 
robs tear' avrhv UepivaTT)- | 36b) that the foundations were laid by 
cvtraititvros tov koL no\vireipos j Ptolemy Soter, under the advice and 
bvnvov v. j assistance of Demetrius Phalereus. 

i Mr. Clinton says, Fast. Hell. App. j The earliest declared king of the 
5, p. 380, 381 : Attalid family at Pergamus acquired 

“ Athenaeus distinctly ascribes the the throne in 241 b.c. The library at 
institution of the M ovauov to Phila- Pergamus could hardly have been 
delphus in v. 203, where he is describ- commenced before his time : and it is 
ing the acts of Philadelphus.” This j his successor, Eumenes II. (whose 
is a mistake: the passage in Athenaeus reign began in 197 b.c.), who is men- 
does not specify which of the two first tioned as the great collector and 
Ptolemies was the founder: it is per- adorner of the library at Pergamus. 
fectly consistent with the supposition See Strabo, xiii. 624 ; Clinton, Fast, 
that Ptolemy Soter founded it. The Hellen. App. 6, p. 401-403. It is plain 
same may be said about the passage j that the library at Pergamus could 
cited by Mr. Clinton from Plutarch ; j hardly have been begun before the 
that too does not determine between the ; close of the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
two Ptolemies, which was the founder, j delphus in Egypt, by which time the 
Perizonius was in error (as Mr. Clinton library of Alexandria had already 
points out) in affirming that the pas- acquired great extension and renown, 
sage in Plutarch determined the k Sueton. Jul. Caes. e. 44. Melissus, 
foundation to the first Ptolemy : Mr. j one of the lllustres Grammatici of 
Clinton is in error by affirming that j Rome, undertook by order of Augustus, 
the passage in Athenaeus determines it ‘ curam ordinandarum bibliothecarum 
to the second. Mr. Clinton has also in Octaviae porticu.” (Sueton. De 
been misled by Vitruvius and Scaliger Hlustr. Grammat. c. 21.) 

(p. 389), when he affirms that the Cicero replies in the following terms 
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literary man could carry such an enterprise into effect, even 
at Borne, when there existed the precedent of the Alex- 
andrine library : much more when Ptolemy commenced his 
operations at Alexandria, and when there were only the two 
M ovtreTa at Athens to serve as precedents. Demetrius, who 
combined an organising head and political experience with 
an erudition not inferior to Varro, regard being had to the 
stock of learning accessible — was eminently qualified for 
the task. It procured for him great importance with 
Ptolemy, and compensated him for that loss of political 
ascendancy at Athens, which unfavourable fortune had 
brought about. 

We learn that the ardour of Demetrius Phalereus was unre- 

to his brother Quintus, who had written 1 and library must have had to overcome, 
to him, requesting advice and aid in ! when they began their work. No one 
getting together for his own use a ; could do it, except a practised literary 
collection of Greek and Latin books, man such as Demetrius Phalereus : 
“De bibliotheca tua Greeca supplenda, nor even he, except by finding out the 
libris commutandis, Latinis compa- best MSS., and causing special copies 
randis — vald£ velim ista confici, prso- to be made for the use of the library, 
sertim cum ad meum quoque usum Respecting the extent and facility of 
spectent. Sed ego, milii ipsi ista per , book -diffusion in the Roman world, 
quern agam, non habeo. Neque enirn information will be found in the late 
venalia sunt, quae quidem placeant : et Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s Enquiry 
confici nisi per hominen et peritum . into the Credibility of Early Homan 
et diligentem non possunl. Chrysippo History, vol. i. p. 196, seqq. ; also, in 
tamen imperabo, et cum Tyrannione the fifth chapter of the work of Adolf 
loquar.” (Cicero, Epist. ad Q. Fratr. ; Schmidt, GeschichtederDenk-undGlau- 
iii. 4, 5.) 1 bens-Freiheit im ersten Jahrhunderte 

Now the circulation of books was ! dar Kaiser-herrschaft, Berlin, 1847 ; 
greatly increased, and the book trade lastly, in a valuable review of Adolf 
for more developed, at Rome when Schmidt’s work by Sir George Lewis 
this letter was written (about three himself, in Fraser’s Magazine for April, 
centuries after Plato’s decease) than it ; 1 8b2, pp. 432-439. Adolf Schmidt 
was at Athens during the time of represents the multiplication and 
Demetrius Phalereus (320- 300 b.c.). ; cheapness of books in that day as 
Yet we see the difficulty which the something hardly inferior to what it is 
two brothers Cicero had in collecting a j now — citing many authorities for this 
mere private library for use of the opinion. Sir G. Lewis has shown, in 
owner simply. Good books, in a correct my judgment most satisfactorily, that 
and satisfactory condition , were not to ! these authorities are insufficient, and 
be had for money : it was necessary to | that the opinion is incorrect : this 
get access to the best MSS., and to ; might have been shown even more fully, 
have special copies made, neatly and j if the review had been lengthened. I 
correctly: and this could not be done, j perfectly agree with Sir G. # Lewis on 
except under the superintendance of a j the main question : yet I think he 
laborious literary man like Tyrannion, | narrows the case on his own side too 
by well taught slaves subordinate to much, and that the number of copies 
him. of such authors as Virgil and Horace, 

We may understand, from this ana- in circulation at one time, cannot have 
logy, the for greater obstacles which the been so small as he imagines, 
collectors of the Alexandrine museum 
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mitting, and that his researches were extended everywhere, 
to obtain for the new museum literary monuments Pr^edings 
from all countries within contemporary know- mtegrmtag 
ledge. 1 This is highly probable: such universality of library, 
literary interest was adapted to the mixed and cosmopolitan 
character of the Alexandrine population. But Demetrius 
was a Greek, bom about the time of Plato’s death (347 B.C.), 
and identified with the political, rhetorical, dramatic, lite- 
rary, and philosophical activity of Athens, in which he had 
himself taken a prominent part. To collect the memo- 
rials of Greek literature would be his first object, more 
especially such as Aristotle and Theophrastus possessed in 
their libraries. Without doubt he would procure the works 
of Homer and the other distinguished poets, epic, lyric, and 
dramatic, as well as the rhetors, orators, &c. He probably 
would not leave out the works of the viri Sokratici (Anti- 
sthenes, Aristippus, JEschines, &c.) and the other philosophers 
(Demokritus, Anaxagoras, Parmenides, &c.). But there are 
two authors, whose compositions he would most certainly take 
pains to obtain — Plato and Aristotle. These were the two 
commanding names of Grecian philosophy in that day : the 
founders of the two schools existing in Athens, upon the model 
of which the Alexandrine Museum was to be constituted. 

Among all the books which would pass over to Alexandria 
as the earliest stock of the new library, I know certainty 
nothing upon which we can reckon more certainly works of 
than upon the works of Plato. m For they were Aristotle 


1 Josephus, Antiquit. xii. 2, 1. A 17 - 
6 4>a\rjpfus, fcs rjy ticl rwv 

TOO 

<4 Bvvarby *1rf y irdyra tA kotA 
crvy&yttv ted <r 

tin wov yJ>vov fatovcrcit 

, fxdXiara yhp v*pl r^v <rv\- 

What Josephus affirms here, I ap- 

E rehend to be perfectly true ; though 
e goes on to state muoh that is 
fabulous and apocryphal, respecting 
the incidents which preceded ana 
accompanied the translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Josephus is also 


mistaken in connecting Demetrius 
Phalereus with Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Demetrius Phalereus was disgraced, 
and died shortly after that prince's 
accession. His time of influence was 
under Ptolemy Soter. 

Respecting the part taken by De- 
metrius Phalereus in the first getting 
up of the Alexandrine Museum, see 
Valckenaer, Dissertat, De Aristobulo 
Judaico, p. 52-57; Ritschl, Die Alex- 
andria Biblioth.p. 17,18; Parthey, Das 
Alexandrinische Museum, p. 70, 71 seq. 

m Stahr, in the second part of his 
work “ Aristotelia," combats and re- 
futes with much pains the erroneous 
supposition, that there was no sufficient 
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were among acquisitions not only desirable, but also easily acces- 
* sible. The writings of Aristippus or Demokritus — 
u ? 1111 of Lysias or Isokrates — might require to be pro* 
m?7 cured (or good MSS. thereof, fit to be specially 
copied) at different places and from different persons, without 
any security that the collection, when purchased, would be 
either complete or altogether genuine. But the manuscripts 
of Plato and of Aristotle were preserved in their respective 
schools at Athens, the Academic and Peripatetic : n a collec- 
tion complete as well as verifiable. Demetrius could obtain 
permission, from Theophrastus in the Peripatetic school, from 
Polemon or Krantor in the Academic school, to have these 
MSS. copied for him by careful and expert hands. The cost 
of such copying must doubtless have been considerable ; 
amounting to a sum which few private individuals would have 
been either able or willing to disburse. But the treasures 
of Ptolemy were amply sufficient for the purpose ; 0 and 

publication of the works of Aristotle, | friend and patron of Xenokrates, as 
until after the time when Apellikon j well as of Theophrastus, 
purchased the MSS. from the heirs of j 11 In respect to the Peripatetic 
Neleus — i. e. b.c. ioo. Stahr shows j school, this is true only during the life- 
evidence to prove, that the works, at j time of Theophrastus, who died 287 
least many of the works, of Aristotle b.c. I have already mentioned that 
were known and studied before the 1 after the death of Theophrastus, the 
year 100 b.c. : that they were in the MSS. were withdrawn from Athens, 
library at Alexandria, and that they But all the operations of Demetrius 
were procured for that library by Phalereus were carried on during the 
Demetrius Phalereus. Stahr says, p. lifetime of Theophrastus ; much of 
50, 44 Is it indeed credible — is it even them, probably, in concert with Theo- • 
conceivable — that Demetrius, who re- phrastus, whose friend and pupil he 
commended especially to his regal was. The death of Theophrastus, the 
friend Ptolemy the study of the poli- death of Ptolemy Soter, and the dis- 
tical works of the philosophers — that credit and subsequent death of Deme- 
Demetrius, the friend both of the trius are separated only by an interval 
Aristotelian philosophy and of Theo- of two or three years, 
phrastus, should have left the works of 0 We find interesting information, 

the two great Peripatetic philosophers in the letters of Cicero, respecting the 
out of his consideration ? May we not librarii or copyists whom he had in his 
rather be sure, that he would take care service ; and the still more numerous 
to secure their works, before all others, and effective band of lilvrarii and 
for his nascent library — if indeed he i anagno*t& (slaves, mostly home-born) 
did not bring them with him when he whom his friend Atticus possessed and 
came to Alexandria ? ” The question trained (Cornel. Nepos, Vit. Attici, 
here put by Stahr (and farther insisted c. 13). See Epist. ad Attic, xii. 6; 
on by Ravaisson, Essai sur la Meta- xiii. 21-44 ; v. 12 seq. 
physique d’Ariatote, In trod. p. 14) is : It appears that many of the corn- 
very pertinent : and I put the like j positions of Cicero were copied, pre- 
question, with slight change of cir- 1 pared for publication, and published, 

1 instances, respecting the works of ( by the librarii of Atticus: who, in the 
Plato. Demetrius Phalereus was the , case of the Academica , incurred a loss, 
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when he once conceived the project of founding a Museum 
in his new capital, a large outlay, incurred for transcribing 
from the best MSS. a complete and authentic collection of 
the works of illustrious authors, was $ot likely to deter him. 
We know from other anecdotes, p what vast sums the third 


because Cicero — after having given out 
the work to be copied and published, 
and after progress had been made in 
doing this — thought fit to alter ma- 
terially both the form and the speakers 
introduced (xiii. 13). In regard to the 
Oration proLigario, Atticus sold it well, 
and brought himself home (“ Ligaria- 
nam prajclare' vendidisti : posthac, 
quicquid scripsero, tibi praeconium de- 
feram,”xiii. 12). Cicero (xiii. 21) com- 

£ ares the relation of Atticus towards 
imself, with that of Hermodorus J 
towardsPlato,as expressed in theG reek j 
verse, \6yoKriv'Epfi6Su>pos \JpL-nopeveTai]. i 
(Suidas, 8 . v. \6yoioiv *E p/*. 

Private friends, such as Balbus and 
CflBrellia (xiii. 21), considered it a pri- 
vilege to be allowed to take copies of 
his compositions at their own co.xt, 
through librarii employed for the pur- 
pose. And we find Galen enumerating 
this among the noble and dignified 
ways for an opulent man to expend 
money, in a remarkable passage, jSAfVw 
ydp <T€ ovSi irpbs rd xa\d rwv tpyuv 
t okfxuvTa, fiijSe eh 
. . Karacnccv^v kcl\ tu>v ypa<f>6p- 
&cncr\<TtVi $toi ye eh rd\o r Sid 
la>v, fj eh KaXwv dicplfieiav, &irrep j 
Ttav dvayivu>(TK6vricv opdws. (De 
Cognoscendis Curandisque Animi ; 
Morbis, t. v. n. 48, Kuhn.) 

P Galen, Comm. ad. Hippokrat. j 
*Ein5ij/das, vol. xvii. p. 606, O07, ed. ‘ 
Kiihn. ! 

Lykurgus, the contemporary of De- j 
mosthenes as an orator, conspicuous for ! 
many years in the civil and financial 
administration of Athens, caused a law 
to be passed, enacting that an official 
MS. should be made of the plays of 
JEschylus, Sophokles, and Euripides. 
No permission was granted to represent 
any of these dramas at the Diouysiac 
festival, except upon condition that 
the applicant and the actors whom he 
employed, should compare the MS. on 
which they intended to proceed, with 
the official MS. in the hands of the 
authorised secretary. The purpose 
was to prevent arbitrary amendments 


or omissions in these plays, at the 
pleasure of the inroicplrcu. 

Ptolemy Euergetes borrowed from 
the Athenians these public and official 
MSS. of ASschylus, Sophokles, and 
Euripides — on the plea that he wished 
to have exact copies of them taken at 
Alexandria, and under engagement to 
restore them as soon as this was done. 
He deposited with them the prodigious 
sum of fifteen talents, as a guarantee 
for the faithful restitution. When he 
got the MSS. at Alexandria, he caused 
copies of them to be taken on the finest 
paper. He then sent these copies to 
Athens, keeping the originals for the 
Alexandrine library ; desiring the 
Athenians to retain the deposit of 
fifteen talents for themselves. Ptolemy 
Euergetes here pays, not merely the 
. cost of the finest copying, but fifteen 
talents besides, for the possession of 
official MSS. of the three great Athe- 
nian tragedians; whose works in other 
manuscripts must have been in the 
, library long before. 

! Respecting these official MSS. of 
J the three great tragedians, prepared 
during the administration and under 
the auspices of the rhetor Lykurgus, 
see Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 841, 
also Boeckh, Greece Tragced.Principia, 
pp. 13-15. The time when Lykurgus 
caused this to l»e done must have been 
nearly coincident with the decease of 
Plato, 347 b.c. See Boeckh, Staats- 
haushaltung der Athener, vol. i. p. 
4<>S, ii. p. 244; Welcker, Griech. Trag. 
iii. p. 908 ; Korn, De Publico ASsehyli, 
Arc. Exemplari, Lvkurgo Auctore con- 
fecto, p. (3-9, Bonn, 1803. 

, In the passage cited above from 
1 Galen, we are farther informed, that 
Ptolemy Euergetes caused inquiries 
to be made, from the masters of all 
vessels which came to Alexandria, 
whether there were any MSS. on 
board: if there were, the MSS. were 
j brought to the library, carefully copied 
! out, and the copies given to the owners; 
1 the original MSS. being retained in the 
j library, and registered in a separate 
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Ptolemy spent, for the mere purpose of securing better and 
more authoritative MSS. of works which the Alexandrine 

We cannot doubt th^t Demetrius could obtain permission, if 
Large expen- heltsked it, from the Scholarchs, to have such copies 
by the PMe- ma d e * To them the operation was at once compli- 
^g 0 ^" mentary and lucrative ; while among the Athenian 
philosophers generally, the name of Demetrius was 
acceptable, from the favour which he had shown to them during 
his season of political power — and that of Ptolemy popular 
from his liberalities. Or if we even suppose that Demetrius, 
instead of obtaining copies of the Platonic MSS. from the 
school, purchased copies from private persons or booksellers (as 
he must have purchased the works of Demokritus and others) 
— he could, at any rate, assure himself of the authenticity of 
what he purchased, by information from the Scholarch. „ 
My purpose, in thus calling attention to the Platonic school 
and the Alexandrine Museum, is to show that the 
chance for preservation of Plato’s works complete 
and genuine after his decease was unusually favour- 
able. I think that they existed complete and 
genuine in the Alexandrine Museum before the 
time of Kallimachus, and, of course, during that of Aristo- 
phanes. If there were in the Museum any other works ob- 
tained from private vendors and professing to be Platonic, 
Kallimachus and Aristophanes had the means of distinguish- 
ing these from such as the Platonic school had furnished and 
could authenticate, and motive enough for keeping them 
apart from the certified Platonic catalogue. Whether there 
existed any spurious works of this sort in the Museum, Dio- 
genes Laertius does not tell us ; nor, unfortunately, does he 
set forth the full list of those which Aristophanes, recognising 
as Platonic, distributed either in triplets or in units. Diogenes 


Catalogue of 
Platonic 

Aristo-’ 
phanea, la 
trustworthy. 



compartment, under the general head 
of Ti £k tAoW, and with the name of 
the person from whom the acquisition 
had been made, annexed. Compare 
Wolf, Prolegg. ad Homerum, p. clxxv. 
These statements tend to show the 


care taken by the Alexandrine libra- 
rians, not only to acquire the best 
MSS., but also to keep good MSS. 
apart from bad, and to record the per- 
son and the quarter from which each 
acquisition had been made. 
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mentions only the principle of distribution adopted, and a select 
portion of the compositions distributed. But as far as his 
positive information goes, I hold it to be perfectly worthy of 
trust. I consider that all the compositions recognised by 
Aristophanes as works of Plato are unquestionably such ; and 
that his testimony greatly strengthens our assurance for the 
received catalogue, in many of those items which have been 
most contested by critics, upon supposed internal grounds. 
Aristophanes authenticates, among others, not merely the 
Leges, but also the Epinomis, the Minos, and the Epistolae. 

There is another point also which I conceive to be proved 
by what we hear about Aristophanes. He (or Kallimachus 
before him) introduced a new order or distribution No 
of his own — the Trilogies — founded on the analogy ^der^fthe 
of the dramatic Didaskalies. This shows that the 
Platonic dialogues were not received into the library by 

in any canonical or exclusive order of their own, or phanes * 
in any interdepend ance as first, second, third, &c., essential 
to render them intelligible as a system. Had there been any 
such order, Kallimachus and Aristophanes would no more 
have altered it, than they would have transposed the order 
of the books in the Republic and Leges. The importance of 
what is here observed will appear presently, when we touch 
upon the theory of Schleiermacher. 

The distributive arrangement, proposed or sanctioned by 
Aristophanes, applied (as I have already remarked) 
to the materials in the Alexandrine library only, riesandiiter- 
But this library, though it was the most conspicuous besides Ap- 
portion, was not the whole, of the Grecian literary which spuri- 
aggregate. There were other great regal libraries works might 

00 0 00 get footing. 

(such as those of the kings of Pergamus and the 
Seleukid kings q ) commenced after the Alexandrine library 

<1 The library of AntiochuB the practice of tendering books for sale 
Great, or of his predecessor, is men- under the false names of celebrated 
tioned by Suidas, E vfopluv. Eupho- authors, did not commence until the 
non was librarian of it, seemingly time when the competition between 
about 230220 b.o. See Clinton, Fast, the kings of Egypt and the kings of 
Hell. B.o. 22 x . Pergamus for their respective libraries 

Galen states (Comm, in Hippok. De became vehement If this be ad- 
Nat. Horn. vol. xv. p. 105, Kuhn) mitted, there could have been no 
that the forgeries of books, and the forgeries tendered at Alexandria until 
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had already attained importance, and intended to rival it : 
there was also an active literary and philosophising class, in 
various Grecian cities, of which Athens was the foremost, but 
in which Rhodes, Kyrene, and several cities in Asia Minor, 
Kilikia, and Syria, were included : ultimately the cultivated 
classes at Rome, and the Western Hellenic city of Massalia, 
became comprised in the number. Among this widespread 
literary public, there were persons who neither knew nor exa- 
mined the Platonic school or the Alexandrine library, nor 
investigated what title either of them had to furnish a cer- 
tificate authenticating the genuine works of Plato. It is not 
certain that even the great library at Pergamus, begun nearly 
half a century after that of Alexandria, had any such initia- 
tory agent as Demetrius Phalereus, able as well as willing to 
go to the fountain-head of Platonism at Athens : nor could 
the kings of Pergamus claim aid from Alexandria, with which 
they were in hostile rivalry, and from which they were even 
forbidden (so we hear) to purchase papyrus. Under these 
circumstances, it is quite possible that spurious Platonic 
writings, though they obtained no recognition in the Alex- 
andrine library, might obtain more or less recognition else- 
where, and pass under the name of Plato. To a certain 
extent, such was the case. There existed some spurious 
dialogues at the time when Thrasyllus afterwards formed his 
arrangement. 

Moreover the distribution made by Aristophanes of the 
Platonic dialogues into Trilogies, and the {order of 

Other critics, .. . , ....... , , 8 i 

besides Ari- priority which he established among them, was by 
proposed no means universally accepted. Some rejected alto- 
rangements gether the dramatic analogy of Trilogies as a pnn- 
tonicdia- ciple of distribution. They arranged the dialogues 
into three classes : r 1. The Direct, or purely dra- 

after the commencement of the reign does not take sufficient account of the 
of Euergetes (b.c. 247-222) : for the practice (mentioned by himself) at the 
competition from Pergamus could Alexandrine library, to keep faithful 
hardly have commenced earlier than record of the person and quarter from 
230 B.c. In the times of Soter and whence each book had been acquired. 
Philadelphus, there would be no such r Diog. L. iii. 49. Schone, in his 
forgeries tendered. I do not doubt that commentary bn the Protagoras (pp. 8- 
such forgeries were sometimes success- 1 2), lays particular stress on this aivi- 
fully passed off : but I think Galen sion into the direct or dramatio, and 
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mafic. 2. The Indirect, or narrative (diegematic). 3. The 
Mixed — partly one, partly the other. Respecting the order 
of priority, we read that while Aristophanes placed the 
Republic first, there were eight other arrangements, each 
recognising a different dialogue as first in order ; these eight 
were, Alkibiades I., Theages, Euthy phron, Kleitophon, Timseus, 
Phsedrus, Theaetetus, Apology. More than one arrangement 
began with the Apology. Some even selected the Epistolae 
as the proper commencement for studying Plato’s works. 8 

We hear with surprise that the distinguished Stoic phi- 


losopher at Athens, Panaetius, rejected the Phaedon 
as not being the work of Plato. 1 It appears that he 
did not believe in the immortality of the soul, and 
that he profoundly admired Plato ; accordingly, he 
thought it unworthy of so great a philosopher to 
waste so much logical subtlety, poetical metaphor, 
and fable, in support of such a conclusion. Probably 


Pansetius.the 
Stoic — con- 
sidered the 
Phsedon to 
be spurious 
— earliest 
known ex- 
ample of a 
Platonic 
dialogue dis- 
allowed upon 
internal 
grounds. 


indirect or diegematic. He thinks it j gendum, quod dicitur wirb Uavairlov 
probable, that Plato preferred one ni/bs, b.Farmt io quodam, neque per con- 
method to the other at different temptum dici potuisse neque a Syriano 
periods of life: that all of one sort, neque ab hoc anonymo; quorum neuter 
and all of the other sort, come near ea fuit doctrines inopia, ut Pansetii 
together in time. i laudes et prasstantiam ignoraret.” But 

■ Diog. L. iii. 62. Albinus, E/Va- 1 in the Seholion of Asklepius on the 
yuybi c. 4, in K. F. Hermann’s Ap- j Metaphysica (which passage was not 
pendix Platonica, p. 149. | before Wyttenbach), we find the very 

t See the Epigram out of the Antho- same expression Uavalnos «r, and 
logy, and the extract from the Scholia plainly used per contemplum : for 
on the Categories of Aristotle, cited by Asklepius probably considered it a 
Wyttenbach in his note on the begin- manifestation of virtuous feeling to 
ning of the Phaedon. A more im- describe, in contemptuous language, a 
portant passage (which he has not philosopher who did not believe in the 
cited) from the Scholia on Aristotle, immortality of the soul. We have 
is, that of Asklepius on the Meta- only to read the still harsher and 
physica, p. 991 ; Scholia, ed. Brandis, | more contemptuous language which 
p. 576, a. 38. "OTi tou HKdru)v 6 s Itrnv ! he employs towards the Manicheans, 
6 4>ai5o?r, awpws 6 ’ApiffrorcAris StjAoI j in another Scholion, p. 666, b. 5, 
— Uavcdnos ydp r is 4 r 6 \fxr)(r€ vodcv<rcu j Brandis. 

rbv SidKoyov. IvcdH) ydp 4 \*y€v then 1 Favorinus said (Diog. iii. 37) that 
tyvxbv, tfiov\€To <rvytca- 1 when Plato read aloud the Phasdon, 
rbv Tlxdrwva- inti olv iv t£ j Aristotle was the only person present 
xtpSos kvaBavarl{(i (Plato) r V ! who remained to the end : all the 
rovrov x^P iy 4 v^€fv<rc ! other hearers went away in the middle. 
. _ I tiidKoyov. Wyttenbach vainly en- ! I have no faith in this anecdote : I 
deavours to elude the force of the pas- j consider it, like so many others in 
sages cited by himself, and to make out ! Diogenes, as a myth: but the inven- 
that the witnesses did not mean to assert ! tion of it indicates, that there were 
that Pansetius had declared thePhaBdon many persons who had no sympathy 
to be spurious. One of the reasons urged with the Phsedon, taking at the bottom 
by Wyttenbach is — “ Nec illud negli- the same view as Pansetius. 
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he was also guided, in part, by one singularity in the 
Pheedon : it is the only dialogue wherein Plato mentions 
himself in the third person. 11 If Pansetius was predisposed, 
on other grounds, to consider the dialogue as unworthy of 
Plato, he might be induced to lay stress upon such a sin- 
gularity, as showing that the author of the dialogue must be 
some person other than Plato. Pansetius evidently took no 
pains to examine the external attestations of the dialogue, 
which he would have found to be attested both by Aristotle 
and by Kallimachus as the work of Plato. Moreover, what- 
ever any one may think of the cogency of the reasoning — the 
beauty of Platonic handling and expression is manifest 
throughout the dialogue. This verdict of Panaetius is the 
earliest example handed down to us of a Platonic dialogue 
disallowed on internal grounds — that is, because it appeared 
to the critic unworthy of Plato : and it is certainly among the 
most unfortunate examples. 

But the most elaborate classification of the Platonic works 
clarification was that made by Thrasyllus, in the days of Au- 
works by the gustus or Tiberius, near to, or shortlv after, the 

rhetor Thra- ® J , 9 

S2tlT~hiL Christian era : a rhetor ot much reputation, con- 
SJhicaT. suited and selected as travelling companion by the 
Emperor Augustus.* 

Thrasyllus adopted two different distributions of the Pla- 
tonic works : one was dramatic, the other philosophical. The 
two were founded on perfectly distinct principles, and had no 
inherent connection with each other ; but Thrasyllus com- 
bined them together, and noted, in regard to each dialogue, 
its place in the one classification as well as in the other. 

One of these distributions was into Tetralogies, or groups of 
four each. This was in substitution for the Trilogies 
introduced by Aristophanes or by Kallimachus, and 
tetralogies, was founded upon the same dramatic analogy : the 

° Plato, Phaedon, p. 59. Flato ie 1 It appears that this classification by 
named also in the Apology : but this Thrasyllus was approved, or jointly 

: 1 * *1 — I L L ~. I X ___ J 


viii. (Xltyrerripucbs) p. 108 B. 


Platohica.) 


1 Appendix 
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dramas, which contended for the prize at the Dionysiac festi- 
vals, having been sometimes exhibited in batches of three, or 
Trilogies — sometimes in batches of four, or Tetralogies, three 
tragedies, along with a satirical piece as accompaniment. 
Because the dramatic writer brought forth four pieces at a 
birth, it was assumed as likely that Plato would publish four 
dialogues all at once. Without departing from this dramatic 
analogy, which seems to have been consecrated by the autho- 
rity of the Alexandrine Grammatici, Thrasyllus gained two 
advantages. First, he included all the Platonic compo- 
sitions, whereas Aristophanes, in his Trilogies, had included 
only a part, and had left the rest not grouped. Thrasyllus 
included all the Platonic compositions, thirty-six in number, 
reckoning the Republic, the Leges, and the Epistolae in bulk, 
each as one — in nine Tetralogies or groups of four each. 
Secondly, he constituted his first tetralogy in an impressive 
and appropriate manner — Euthyphron, Apology, Kriton, 
Phaedon — four compositions really resembling a dramatic 
tetralogy, and bound together by their common bearing, on 
the last scenes of the life of a philosopher. 3 " In Euthyphron, 
Sokrates appears as having been just indicted and as thinking 
on his defence ; in the Apology, he makes his defence ; in 
the Kriton, he appears as sentenced by the legal tribunal, yet 
refusing to evade the sentence by escaping from his prison ; 


r Diog. L. iii. 57. up<Srri\v i 

tiv 6 t ov <f>t\o<r<l<pov 0t os. Albinus, 
Introduce ad Plat. 0. 4, p. 149, in K. F. 
Hermann’s Append. Platon. 

Thrasyllus appears to have con- 
sidered the Republic as ten dialogues, 
and the Leges as twelve, each book (of 
Republic and of Leges) constituting 
a separate dialogue, so that he made 
the Platonic works fifty-six in all. 
But for the purpose of his tetralogies 
he reckoned them only as thirty-six — 
nine groups. 

The author of the Prolegomena 
r9js Hh&TufPos &iAoo-(xp(as in Her- 
mann’s Append. Platon, pp. 218-219, 
gives the same aooount of the tetra- 
logies, and of the oonnecting bond 
wnioh united the four members of the 


first tetralogieal group: but he con- 
demns altogether the principle of the 
tetralogieal division. He does not 
mention the name of Thrasyllus. He 
lived after Proklus (p. 218), that is 
after 480 a.d. 

The argument urged by Wyttenbach 
and others — that Varra must have con- 
sidered the Phffidon as fourth in the 
order of the Platonic compositions — an 
argument founded on a passage in 
Varro, L. L. vii. 37, which refers to 
the Phsedon under the words Plato 
in quarto — this argument becomes in- 
applicable in the text as given by 
O. Muller — not Varro in quarto , but 
Varro in quattuor fluminihus , , &c 
Mullach (Democriti Frag. p. 98) has 
tried unsuocessfuUy to impugn Muller’s 
text, and to uphold the word quarto 
with title inference resting upon it. 
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in the Phsedon, we have the last dying scene and conver- 
sation. None of the other tetralogies present an equal bond 
of connection between their constituent items ; but the first 
tetralogy was probably intended to recommend the rest, and 
to justify the system. 

In the other distribution made by Thrasyllus,* Plato 
was regarded not as a quasi-dramatist, but as a 
philosopher. The dialogues were classified with 
k- f reference partly to their method and spirit, partly to 
Exposition, ^heir subject. His highest generic distinction was 
into : — 1. Dialogues of Investigation or Search. 2. Dialogues 
of Exposition or Construction. The Dialogues of Investigation 
he subdivided into two classes : — 1. Gymnastic. 2. Agonistic. 
These were again subdivided, each into two sub-classes ; the 
Gymnastic, into 1. Obstetric. 2. Peirastic. The Agonistic 
into 1. Probative. 2. Refutative. Again, the Dialogues of 
Exposition were divided into two classes: 1. Theoretical. 
2. Practical. Each of these classes was divided into two sub- 


z The statement in Diogenes Laer- 
tius, in his life of Plato, is somewhat 
obscure and equivocal ; but I think it 
certain that the classification which he 
gives in iii. 49, 50, 51, of the Platonic 
dialogues, was made by Tlirasyllus. 
It is a portion of the same systematic 
arrangement as that given somewhat 
farther on (iii. 56-61), which is ascribed 
by name to Thrasyllus, enumerating 
the tetralogies. Diogenes expressly 
states that Thrasyllus was the person 
who annexed to each dialogue its j 
double denomination, which it has 
since borne in the published editions — j 
Ev8v<ppcw — 1 rtpl 6aiov — irtipcuTTiKSs. I 
In the Dialogues of examination or j 
Search, one of these names is derived 
from the subject, the other from the 
method, as in the instance of Euthy- 
phron just cited : in the Dialogues of j 
Exposition both names are derived I 
from the subject, first the special, next j 
the general. Qcdtiwv, ^ irtpl tyvxys, 
jl0uc6s. II apficvlfafs, ^ irepl iScwv, 
Aoyiicds. 

Schleiermacher (in the Einleitung 
prefixed to his translation of Plato, 
p. 24) speaks somewhat loosely about 
“ the well-known dialectical distribu- 


| tions of the Platonic dialogues, which 
Diogenes has preserved without giving 
the name of the author.’* Diogenes 
gives only one such dialectical (or 
logical) distribution; and though he 
does not mention the name of Thra- 
syllus in direct or immediate connec- 
tion with it, we may clearly see that 
he is copying Thrasyllus. This is 
well pointed out in an acute commen- 
tary on Schleiermacher, by Yxem, 
Logos Protreptikos, Berlin, 1841, p. 
12-13. 

Diogenes remarks (iii. 50) that the 
distribution of the dialogues into nar- 
rative, dramatic, and mixed, is made 
Tpayitcws fxaWov ^ <f>i\oar<l<fK vs. This 
remark would seem to apply more 
precisely to the arrangement of the 
dialogues into trilogies and tetralogies. 
His word <pi\o<r6<t>o>s belongs very justly 
to the logical distribution of Thrasyllus, 
apart from the tetralogies. 

Porphyry tells us that Plotinus did 
not bestow any titles upon his own 
discourses. Tne titles were bestowed 
by his disciples ; who did not always 
! agree, but gave different titles to tne 
same discourse (Porphyry, Vit. Plotin. 
4 )- 
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classes : the Theoretical into 1. Physical. 2. Logical The 
Practical into 1. Ethical. 2. Political. 

The following table exhibits this philosophical classification 
of Thrasyllus : — 

Table I. 

PHILOSOPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OP THE WORKS OP PLATO 
BY THRASYLLUS. 


I. Dialogues op Investigation. II. Dialogues op Exposition. 
Searching Dialogues, Guiding Dialogues, 


I. Dialogues op Investigation. 


Gymnastic. 


Agonistic. 


Obstetric. 

AUribiadds I. 
Alkibiades H. 
Theages. 
Laches. 

Lysis. 


Peirastic. 

Charmid&s. 

Menon. 

Ion. 

Euthyphron. 


Probative. 

Protagoras. 


Refutative. 

Euthyd&mus. 
Gorgiaa. 
Hippias L 
Hippias IL 


II. Dialogues op Exposition. 


Theoretical. 

i 

A oyiKot. 

Physical. Logical. 

TimaBUs. Kratyliis. 

Sophisms. 
Politikus. 
Parmenides. 
These tetus. 


Practical 


*h eiKoi . 


Ethical. 

Political 

Apology. 

Republio. 

Kriton. 

Kritias. 

Phsedon. 

Minos. 

Phsedrus. 

Leges. 

Symposion. 

Menexenus. 

Kleitophon. 

Epistolse. 

Phiiebus. 

Hipparchus. 

Rivales. 

Epinomis. 


I now subjoin a second Table, containing the Dramatie 
Distribution of the Platonic Dialogues, with the Philosophical 
Distribution combined or attached to it 

VOL. i. h 
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Tablb II. 

DRAMATIC DISTRIBUTION.— PLATONIO DIALOGUES, AS 
ARRANGED IN TETRALOGIES RY THRASYLLUS. 


I. 

Euthyphron 

Tetralogy 1 . 

.. On Holiness 

Peirastio or Testing. 

2 . Apology of Sokrates. 

. . Ethical 

Ethical. 

3- 

Kriton 

On Duty in Action 

Ethical. 

4- 

Phsedon 

.. On the Soul 

Ethical. 

i. 

Kratylus 

2 . 

. On Rectitude in Naming 

Logical. 

2 . 

These tetus 

. On Knowledge ... 

Logical. 

3- 

Sophistes 

. On Ens or the Existent . . . 

Logical. 

4- 

Politikus 

On the Art of Governing 

Logical. 

i. 

Parmenides 

3* 

On Ideas 

Logical. 

2 . 

Philebus 

On Pleasure 

Ethical. 

3- 

Symposion 

On Good 

Ethical. 

4- 

Phsedrus 

On Love 

Ethical. 

I. 

Alkibiades I 

Ar 

On the Nature of Man ... 

Obstetric or Evolving. 

2 . 

Alkibiades II 

. On Prayer 

Ditto. 

3- 

Hipparchus 

Op the Love of Gain 

Ethical. 

4* 

Erast® 

On Philosophy 

5- 

On Philosophy 

Ethical. 

i. 

Theages 

Obstetric 

2 . 

Charmides 

On Temperance 

Peirastic. 

3- 

Laches 

On Courage 

Obstetric. 

4* 

Lysis 

. On Friendship 

Ditto. 

i. 

Euthydemus 

6 . 

The Disputatious Man . . . 

Refutative. 

2 . 

Piotagoras 

The Sophists 

Probative. 

3 . Gorgias 

On Rhetoric 

Refutative. 

4- 

Menon 

. On Virtue 

Peirastic. 

1 . 

Hippias I 

7- 

On the Beautiful 

Refutative. 

2 . 

Hippias II 

On Falsehood 

Ditto. 

3- 

Ion 

On the Iliad 

Peirastic. 

4* 

Menexenus 

. The Funeral Oration 

8 . 

The Impulsive 

Ethical. 

1 . 

Kleitophon 

Ethical. 

2 . 

Republic 

. On Justice 

Political. 

3- 

Timaeus 

On Nature 

Physical. 

4- 

Kritias 

,. The Atlantid 

Ethical. 

I. 

Minos 

9- 

. On Law 

Political. 

2, 

Leges 

. On Legislation 

Ditto. 

3* 

Epinomis 

. The Night- Assembly, or 

Political. 

4» 

1 

t 

if 

the Philosopher 

Ethical, 
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The second Table, as it here stands, is given by Diogenes 
Laertius, and is extracted by him probably from the work of 
Thrasyllus, or from the edition of Plato as published by 
Thrasyllus. The reader will see that each Platonic com- 
position has a place assigned to it in two classifications — 
1. The dramatic — 2. The philosophical — each in itself dis- 
tinct and independent of the other, but here blended to- 
gether. 

We may indeed say more. The two classifications are not 
only independent, but incongruous and even re- 
pugnant. The better of the two is only obscurely 
and imperfectly apprehended, because it is presented 
as an appendage to the worse. The dramatic classi- 
fication, which stands in the foreground, rests upon a purely 
fanciful analogy, determining preference for the number four. 
If indeed this objection were urged against Thrasyllus, he 
might probably have replied that the group of four volumes 
together was in itself convenient, neither too large nor too 
small, for an elementary subdivision ; and that the fanciful 
analogy was an artifice for recommending it to the feelings, 
better (after all) than selection of another number by hap- 
hazard. Be that as it may, however, the fiction was one 
which Thrasyllus inherited from Aristophanes ; and it does 
some honour to his ability, that he has built, upon so incon- 
venient a fiction, one tetralogy (the first), really plausible and 
impressive.® But it does more honour to his ability that he 

a It is probable that Aristophanes, I lach, Demo. Frag. p. 1 00107, who 
in distributing Plato into trilogies, j attempts to restore the ThrasyUean 
was really influenced by tho dramatic tetralogies.) 

form of the compositions to put them The compositions of Demokritus were 
in a class with real dramas. But not merely numerous, but related to 
Thrasyllus does not seem to have been the greatest diversity of subjects. To 
influenced by such a consideration, them Thrasyllus could not apply the 
He took the number four on its own same logical or philosophical aistribu- 
merits, and adopted, as a way of re- tion which he applied to Plato. He 
commending it, the traditional ana- published, along with the works of 
logy sanctioned by the Alexandrine Demokritus, a preface, which he en- 
librarians. titled T& wpb rrjs iivayvaxrfus rwv 

That such was the case, we may ArjuoKpfrov /3i$\la>v (Diog. L. ix. 41). 
infer pretty clearly when we learn, Porphyry tells us, that when he 
that Thrasyllus applied the same dis- undertook, as literary executor, the 
tribution (into tetralogies) to the works arrangement and publication of the 
of Demokritus, which were not dra- works of his deceased master Plotinus, 
matio in form. (Diog. L. ix. 45 ; Mul- he found fifty-four discourses : whioh 

M 2 
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should have originated the philosophical classification ; dis- 
tinguishing the dialogues by important attributes truly be- 
longing to each, and conducting the Platonic student to 
points of view which ought to be made known to him. This 
classification forms a marked improvement upon everything 
(so far as we know) which preceded it. 

That Thrasyllus followed Aristophanes in the principle of 
his classification, is manifest : that he adopted the 
dramatic ground and principle of classification (while 
—wa» in- amending its details), not because he was himself 

guided by it, but because he found it already in use 
and sanctioned by the high authority of the Alex- 
andrines — is also manifest, because he himself constructed and 
tacked to it a better classification, founded upon principles 
new and incongruous with the dramatic. In all this we trace 
the established ascendancy of the Alexandrine library and its 
eminent literati. Of which ascendancy a farther illustration 
appears, when we read in Diogenes Laertius that 
tt2 t Ato2n- f editions of Plato were published, carrying along 

drine Library . . . * . 

—editions of with the text the special marks of annotation ap- 
Se ai ky the Alexandrines to Homer and other poets : 

*toe^criticai the obelus to indicate a spurious passage, the obelus 
with two dots to denote a passage which had been 
improperly declared spurious, the X to signify peculiar locu- 
tions, the double line or Diple to mark important or character- 
istic opinions of Plato — and others in like manner. A special 
price was paid for manuscripts of Plato with these illustrative 
appendages : b which must have been applied either by Alex- 


he arranged into six Enneads or groups ; manuscripts of the Platonic works) 
of nine each. He was induced to prefer j from Antigonus of Karystus in his 
this distribution, by regard to the per- Life of Zeno the Stoic. Now the date 
fection of the number six (reXtrfrriTt). of Antigonus is placed by Mr. Fynes 
He placed, in each Ennead, discourses Clinton in b.c. 225, before the death 
akin to each other, or on analogous of Ptolemy III. Euergetes (see Fasti 
subjects (Porphyry. Vit. Plotin. 24). Hellen.B.c. 225, also Appendix, 12,80). 

to Diog. L. iii. 65, 66. *EjtcI /cal Antigonus must thus have been con- 
arffieTd riva rots fitfifdots avrov xapa - temporary both with Kallimachus and 
r&crar, <p 4 p c /cal srtp\ roinoov n ttirca- with Aristophanes of Byzantium : he 
fiw, Ac. He then proceeds to enume- notices the marked manuscripts of 
rate the rrifitta. Plato as something newly edited — 

It is important to note that Diogenes ' * and we may thus 

cites this statement (respecting the j see that the work of critical marking 
peculiar critical marks appended to must have been performed either by 
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andrines themselves, or by others trained in their school. 
When Thrasyllus set himself to edit and re-distribute the 
Platonic works, we may be sure that he must have consulted 
one or more public libraries, either at Alexandria, Athens, 
Borne, Tarsus, or elsewhere. Nowhere else could he find all 
the works together. Now the proceedings ascribed to him 
show that he attached himself to the Alexandrine library, 
and to the authority of its most eminent critics. 

Probably it was this same authority that Thrasyllus fol- 
lowed in determining which were the real works of 
Plato, and in setting aside pretended works. He 
accepted the collection of Platonic compositions 
sanctioned by Aristophanes and recognised as such 
in the Alexandrine library. As far as our positive ^ nlc work8 ’ 
knowledge goes, it fully bears out what is here stated : all 
the compositions recognised by Aristophanes (unfortunately 
Diogenes does not give a complete enumeration of those which 
he recognised) are to be found in the catalogue of Thrasyllus. 
And the evidentiary value of this fact is so much the greater, 
because the most questionable compositions (I mean, those 
which modem critics reject or even despise) are expressly 
included in the recognition of Aristophanes, and passed from 
him to Thrasyllus — Leges, Epinomis, Minos, Epistolse, So- 
phistes, Politikus. Exactly on those points on which the 
authority of Thrasyllus requires to be fortified against modem 
objectors, it receives all the support which coincidence with 
Aristophanes can impart. When we know that Thrasyllus 
adhered to Aristophanes on so many disputable points of the 
catalogue, we may infer pretty certainly that he adhered to 
him in the remainder. In regard to the question, Which 
were Plato’s genuine works? it was perfectly natural that 
Thrasyllus should accept the recognition of the greatest 
library then existing : a library, the written records of which 

Kallimachus and Aristophanes them- 1 have bestowed attention upon thepecu- 
selves (one or both) or by some of their j liarities of the Platonic text, and the in- 
contemporaries. Among the titles of j accuracies of manuscripts. The library 
the lost treatises of Kallimachus, one is had probably acquired several different 
— about the ykwr<rai or peculiar phrases manuscripts of the Platonio compo- 
of Demokritus. It is therefore noway sitions, as it had of the Iliad and 
improbable that KalUmachus should Odyssey, and of the Attic tragedies. 
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could be traced back to Demetrius Phalereus. He followed 
this external authority: he did not take each dialogue to 
pieces, to try whether it conformed to a certain internal 
standard — a “ platonisches Gefiihl ” — of his own. 

That the question between genuine and spurious Platonic 
Ten epnrknw dialogues was tried in the days of Thrasyllus, by ex- 
'other fti* 11 ^ erna ^ authority and not by internal feeling — we 
«a weii as by may see farther by the way in which Diogenes 
evidence that Laertius speaks of the spurious dialogues. “The 

these critics r in 

followed the following dialogues (he says) are declared to be 

Aiexmdxtoe s P urious ty common consent: 1. Eryxias or Erasis- 
libraiy. tratus. 2. Akephali or Sisyphus. 3. Demodokus. 
4. Axiochus. 5. Halkyon. 6. Midon or Hippotrophus. 
7. Phieakes. 8. Chelidon. 9. Hebdome. 10. Epimenides.” c 
There was, then, unanimity, so far as the knowledge of Dio- 
genes Laertius reached, as to genuine and spurious. All the 
critics whom he valued, Thrasyllus among them, pronounced 
the above ten dialogues to be spurious : all of them agreed 
also in accepting the dialogues in the list of Thrasyllus as 
genuine/ 1 Of course the ten spurious dialogues must have 
been talked of by some persons, or must have got footing in 
some editions or libraries, as real works of Plato : otherwise 
there could have been no trial had or sentence passed upon 
them. But what Diogenes affirms is, that Thrasyllus and all 
the critics whose opinion he esteemed, concurred in rejecting 
them. We may surely presume that this unanimity among 
the critics, both as to all that they accepted and all that they 
rejected, arose from common acquiescence in the authority of 
the Alexandrine library . e The ten rejected dialogues were 
not in the Alexandrine library — or at least not among the 
rolls therein recognised as Platonic. < 

0 Diog. L. iii. Thrasyllus doubted its genuineness. 

0 Diogenes (ix. 49) uses the same 

Compare Prolegomena rrjs U\drwvos phrase in regard to the spurious works 
+i\oao<p'tas> in Hermann’s Appendix ascribed to Demokritus, tA 5* 6/aoKo - 
Platon ica, p. 219. yovfxtvus tar tv awSrpta. And I believe 

d It has been contended by some that he means the same thing by it: that 
modem critics, that Thrasyllus himself theworks alluded towere not recognised 
doubted whether the Hipparchus was in the Alexandrine library as belonging 
Plato’s work. When I consider that to Demokritus, and were accordingly 
dialogue, I shaU show that there is no exclnded from the tetralogies (of De- 
adeqnate ground for believing that mokritus) prepared by Thrasyllus. 
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If Thrasyllus and the others did not proceed upon this 
evidence in rejecting the ten dialogues, and did not 
find in them any marks of time such as to exclude 
the supposition of Platonic authorship — they decided hteown ta of 
upon what is called internal evidence: a critical f^^ n £ diar 
sentiment, which satisfied them that these dialogues BpurioM * 
did not possess the Platonic character, style, manner, doc- 
trines, merits, &c. Now I think it highly improbable that 
Thrasyllus could have proceeded upon any such sentiment. 
For when we survey the catalogue of works which he recog- 
nised as genuine, we see that it includes the widest diversity 
of style, manner, doctrine, purpose, and merits : that the dis- 
parate epithets, which he justly applies to discriminate the 
various dialogues, cannot be generalised so as to leave any 
intelligible “Platonic character” common to all. Now since 
Thrasyllus reckoned among the genuine works of Plato, 
compositions so unlike, and so unequal in merit, as the Re- 
public, Protagoras, Gorgias, Lysis, Parmenides, Symposion, 
Philebus, Menexenus, Leges, Epinomis, Hipparchus, Minos, 
Theages, Epistoloe, &c., not to mention a composition ob- 
viously unfinished, such as the Kritias — he could have little 
scruple in believing that Plato also composed the Eryxias, 
Sisyphus, Demodokus, and Halkyon. These last-mentioned 
dialogues still exist, and can be appreciated.* Allowing, for 
the sake of argument, that we are entitled to assume our own 

* The Axiochus, Eryxias, Sisyphus, i proceeded upon this evidence of time, 
and Demodokus, are printed as Apo- at least os collateral proof, in pronounc- 
crypha annexed to most editions of ing the dialogue not to be the work of 
Plato, together with two other dia- Plato. The other four dialogues con- 
logues entitled De Justo and De taiu no similar evidence of date. 
Virtute. The Halkyon has generally Favorinus affirmed that Halkyon 
appeared among the works of Lucian, was the work of an author named 
but K, F. Hermann has recently Leon. 

printed it in his edition of Plato among Some said (Diog. iii. 37) that Philip- 
the Platonic Apocrypha. pus of Opus, one of the disciples of 

The Axiochus contains a mark of Plato, transcribed the Leges, which 
time (the mention of *A Katiyuta and were on waxen tablets (cV #o?pfO» a&d 
Awc«Iov, p. 367), as F. A. Wolf has that the Epinomis was his work (rourou 
observed, proving that it was not com- koI t V *E mvo/iiSa <paalv flvci). It 
posed until the Platonic and Peri- was probably the work of Philippus 
patetic schools were both of them in only in the sense in which the Leges 
ruU establishment at Athens— that is, were his work— that he made a fair 
oertainly after the death of Plato, and and durable copy of parts of it from the 
probably after the death of Aristotle, wax. Thrasyllus admitted it with the 
It is possible that Thrasyllus may have rest as Platonio. 
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sense of worth as a test of what is really Plato’s composition, 
it is impossible to deny, that if these dialogues are not 
worthy of the author of Republic and Protagoras, they are at 
least worthy of the author of the Leges, Epinomis, Hip- 
parchus, Minos, &c. Accordingly, if the internal sentiment of 
Thrasyllus did not lead him to reject these last four, neither 
would it lead him to reject the Eryxias, Sisyphus, and Hal- 
kyon. I conclude therefore that if he, and all the other critics 
whom Diogenes esteemed, agreed in rejecting the ten dialogues 
as spurious — their verdict depended not upon any internal sen- 
timent, but upon the authority of the Alexandrine library. 1 * 
On this question, then, of the Canon of Plato’s works (as 
compared with the works of other contemporary 
thetnwf 8 authors) recognised by Thrasyllus — I consider that 

worthiness of / o * «/ 

the Thraeyi- its claim to trustworthiness is very high, as in- 
cluding all the genuine works, and none but the 
genuine works, of Plato: the following facts being either 
proved, or fairly presumable. 

I. The Canon rests on the authority of the Alexandrine 
library and its erudite librarians ; h whose written records went 
back to the days of Ptolemy Soter, and Demetrius Phalereus, 
within a generation after the death of Plato. 

t Mullach (Democr. Fragm. p. ioo) in determining which were the genuine 
accuses Thrasyllus of an entire want works of Plato and which were not 
of critical sentiment, and pronounces genuine, was guided mainly by the 
his catalogue to be altogether without authority of the Alexandrine library 
value as an evidence of genuine Pla- and librarians (Suckow, Form der 
tonic works — because Thrasyllus ad- Platonischen Schriften, pp. 170-175). 
mite many dialogues, “ auos doc to rum Ueberweg admits this opinion as just 
nostri seculi virorum juaicium h libro- (Untersuchungen, p. 195). 
rum Platonicorum numero exemit.” Suckow farther considers (p. 175) 
This observation exactly illustrates that the catalogue of works of es- 
the conclusion which I desire to bring teemed authors, deposited in the Alex 
out. I admit that Thrasyllus had a andrine library, may be regarded as 
critical sentiment different from that of dating from the nlvatccs o& Kalli- 
the modern Platonic commentators; machus. 

but I believe that in the present case This goes far to make out the pro- 
be proceeded upon other evidence — sumption which I have endeavoured 
recognition by the Alexandrine library, to establish in favour of the Canon re- 
My difference with MuUach is, that I cognised byThrasy llus, which, however, 
consider this recognition (in a question these two authors do not fully admit, 
of genuine or spurious) as more trust- K. F. Hermann, too (see Gesch. und 
worthy evidence than the critical senti- Syst. der Platon. Philos, p. 44), argues 
ment of modem literati. sometimes strongly in favour of this 

* Suckow adopts and defends the presumption, though elsewhere he 
opinion here stated— that Thrasyllus, entirely departs from it. 
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2. The manuscripts of Plato at his death were preserved in 
the school which he founded ; where they continued for more 
than thirty years under the care of Speusippus and Xeno- 
krates, who possessed personal knowledge of all that Plato had 
really written. After Xenokrates, they came under the care of 
Polemon and the succeeding Scholarchs, from whom Demetrius 
Phalereus probably obtained permission to take copies of 
them for the nascent museum or library at Alexandria — or 
through whom at least (if he purchased from booksellers) he 
could easily ascertain which were Plato’s works, and which, 
if any, were spurious. 

3, They were received into that library without any known 
canonical order, prescribed system, or interdependence es- 
sential to their being properly understood. Kallimachus or 
Aristophanes devised an order of arrangement for themselves, 
such as they thought suitable. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PLATONIC CANON AS APPRECIATED AND MODIFIED BY 
MODERN CRITICS. 

The Platonic Canon established by Thrasyllus maintained 
The canon its authority until the close of the last century, 
conSSSS 11 ” in regard to the distinction between what was 
^know- ally genuine and spurious. The distribution indeed 
th^Ne^-pu- did not continue to be approved: the Tetralo- 

tonists, as . A ait 

weii as by gies were neglected, and the order of the dia- 

Ficinus and , ° . . _ 

the succeed- logues varied : moreover, doubts were intimated 

ing critics ° ; 

re^vlfof a ^ 0U ^ Kleitophon and Epmomis. But nothing was 
learning. positively removed from, or positively added to, the 
total recognised by Thrasyllus. The Neo-Platonists (from 
the close of the second century b.c., down to the beginning of 
the sixth century a.d.) introduced a new, mystic, and theolo- 
gical interpretation, which often totally changed and falsified 
Plato’s meaning. Their principles of interpretation would 
have been strange and unintelligible to the rhetors Thra- 
syllus and Dionysius of Halikarnassus — or to the Platonic 
philosopher Charmadas, who expounded Plato to Marcus 
Crassus at Athens. But they still continued to look for 
Plato in the nine Tetralogies of Thrasyllus, in each and all 
of them. So also continued Ficinus, who, during the last 
half of the fifteenth century, did so much to revive in the 
modem world the study of Plato. He revived along with it 
the neo-platonic interpretation. The Argumenta, prefixed to 
the different dialogues by Ficinus, are remarkable, as showing 
what an ingenious student, interpreting in that spirit, disco- 
vered in them. 

But the scholars of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries, speaking generally — though not neglecting 
these neo-platonic refinements, were disposed to seek out, 
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wherever they could find it, a more literal interpretation of 
the Platonic text, correctly presented and improved. The 
next great edition of the works of Plato was published by 
Serranus and Stephens, in the latter portion of the sixteenth 
century. 

Serranus distributed the dialogues of Plato into six groups 
which he called Syzygies. In his first Syzygy were 
comprised Euthyphron, Apologia, Kriton, Phsedon 
(coinciding with the first Tetralogy of Thrasyllus), 
as setting forth the defence of Sokrates and of his TeSnem^i 
doctrine. The second Syzygy included the dia- J^j^dto 00 
logues introductory to philosophy generally, and the h<Bdnw * 
impugning the Sophists — Theages, Erastse, Thesetetus, So- 
phistes, Euthydemus, Protagoras, Hippias II. In the third 
Syzygy were three dialogues considered as bearing on Logic, 
— Kratylus, Gorgias, Ion. The fourth Syzygy contained the 
dialogues on Ethics generally — (Philebus, Menon, Alki- 
biades I.) ; on special points of Ethics — ( Alkibiades II., Char- 
mides, Lysis, Hipparchus) ; and on Politics (Menexenus, 
Politikus, Minos, Kepublic, Leges, Epinomis). The fifth 
Syzygy included the dialogues on Physics and Metaphysics 
(or Theology) — Timaeus, Kritias, Parmenides, Symposion, 
Phaedrus, Hippias II. In the sixth Syzygy were ranged the 
thirteen epistles, the various dialogues which Serranus con- 
sidered spurious (Kleitophon among them, which he regarded 
as doubtful), and the Definitions. 

Serranus, while modifying the distribution of the Platonic 
works, left the entire Canon very much as he found it. So 
it remained throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies : the scholars who devoted themselves to Plato were 
content with improvement of the text, philological illustration, 
and citations from the ancient commentators. But the pow- 
erful impulse, given by Kant to the speculative mind of 
Europe during the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
materially affected the point of view from which Plato was 
regarded. Tennemann, both in his System of the Platonic Phi- 
losophy, and in dealing with Plato as a portion of his general 
history of philosophy, applied the doctrines of Kant largely 
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and even excessively to the exposition of ancient doctrines. 
Much of his comment is instructive, greatly surpassing his 
predecessors. Without altering the Platonic Canon, he took 
a new view of the general purposes of Plato, and especially 
he brought forward the dialogue Phsedrus into a prominence 
which had never before belonged to it, as an index or key-note 
(ivSocn/iov) to the whole Platonic series. Shortly after Tenne- 
mann, came Schleiermacher, who introduced a theory of his 
own, ingenious as well as original, which has given a new 
turn to all the subsequent Platonic criticism. 

Schleiermacher begins by assuming two fundamental pos- 
tulates, both altogether new. 1. A systematic unity 
of philosophic theme and purpose, conceived by 
Plato in his youth, at first obscurely — afterwards 
worked out through successive dialogues ; each dia- 
logue disclosing the same purpose, but the later dis- 
closing it more clearly and fully, until his old age. 
2. A peremptory, exclusive, and intentional order 
of the dialogues, composed by Plato with a view 
to the completion of this philosophical scheme. 
Schleiermacher undertakes to demonstrate what this 
order was, and to point out the contribution brought 
by each successive dialogue to the accomplishment 
of Plato’s premeditated scheme. 

To those who understand Plato, the dialogues them- 
selves reveal (so Schleiermacher affirms) their own 
essential order of sequence — their own mutual relations of 
antecedent and consequent. Each presupposes those which 
go before : — each prepares for those which follow. Accord- 
ingly, Schleiermacher distributes the Platonic dialogues into 
three groups : the first, or elementary, beginning with Phae- 
drus, followed by Lysis, Protagoras, Laches, Charmides, 
Euthyphron, Parmenides : the second, or preparatory, com- 
prising Gorgias, Thesetetus, Menon, Euthydemus, Kratylus, 
Sophistes, Politikus, Symposion, Phaedon, Philebus : the third, 
or constructive, including Republic, Timaeus, and Kritias. 
These groups or files are all supposed to be marshalled under 
Platonic authority: both the entire files as first, second, 


dialogues, as 
contributing 
to the full 
execution of 
this scheme. 
Some dia- 
logues not 
constituent 
items in the 
series, but 
lying along- 
side of it. 
Order of ar- 
rangement. 
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third — and the dialogues composing each file, carrying their 
own place in the order, imprinted in visible characters. But 
to each file there is attached what Schleiermacher terms an 
Appendix, containing one or more dialogues, each a composi- 
tion by itself, and lying not in the series, but alongside of it 
(Neben-werbe). The Appendix to the first file includes 
Apologia, Kriton, Ion, Hippias II., Hipparchus, Minos, Alki- 
biades II. The Appendix to the second file consists of — 
Theages, Erastae, Alkibiades I., Menexenus, Hippias I., 
Kleitophon. That of the third file consists of the Leges. 
The Appendix is not supposed to imply any common positive 
character in the dialogues which it includes, but simply the 
negative attribute of not belonging to the main philosophical 
column, besides a greater harmony with the file to which it 
is attached than with the other two files. Some dialogues 
assigned to the Appendixes are considered by Schleiermacher 
as spurious; some however he treats as compositions on 
special occasions, or adjuncts to the regular series. To this 
latter category belong the Apologia, Kriton, and Leges. 
Schleiermacher considers the Charmides to have been com- 
posed during the time of the Anarchy, b.c. 404 : the Phaedrus 
(earliest of all), in Olymp. 93 (b.c. 406), two years before : a 
the Lysis, Protagoras, and Laches, to lie between them in 
respect of date. 

Such is the general theory of Schleiermacher, which pre- 
sents to us Plato in the character of a Demiurgus, Theory of 
contemplating from the first an Idea of philosophy, denii the 
and constructing a series of dialogues (like a Kos- pr?co^ f i?Sd 
mos of Schleiermacher), with the express purpose of considers the 

. . it . . _ _ _ TT dialogues as 

giving embodiment to it as iar as practicable. We distinct phi- 
next come to Ast, who denies this theory altogether, dramas. 
According to Ast, there never was any philosophical system, 
to the exposition and communication of which each suc- 
cessive dialogue was deliberately intended to contribute: 
there is no scientific or intentional connection between the 
dialogues, — no progressive arrangement of first and second, 


* Schleierm. vol. i. p. 72 ; vol. ii. p. 8 . 
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of foundation and superstructure : there is no other unity or 
connecting principle between them than that which they in- 
volve as all emanating from the same age, country, and author, 
and the same general view of the world (Welt-Ansicht) or 
critical estimate of man and nature. b The dialogues are dra- 
matic (Ast affirms), not merely in their external form, but in 
their internal character: each is in truth a philosophical 
drama. 0 Their purpose is very diverse and many-sided : we 
mistake if we imagine the philosophical purpose to stand 
alone. If that were so (Ast argues), how can we explain the 
fact, that in most of the dialogues, there is no philosophical 
result at all? Nothing but a discussion without definite end, 
which leaves every point unsettled. 11 Plato is poet, artist, 
philosopher, blended in one. He does not profess to lay down 
positive opinions. Still less does he proclaim his own opinions 
as exclusive orthodoxy, to be poured ready-prepared into the 
minds of recipient pupils. He seeks to urge the pupils to 
think and investigate for themselves. He employs the form 
of dialogue, as indispensable to generate in their minds this 
impulse of active research, and to arm them with the power 
of pursuing it effectively.® But each Platonic dialogue is a 
separate composition in itself, and each of the greater dia- 
logues is a finished and symmetrical whole, like a living 
organism. 1 

Though Ast differs thus pointedly from Schleiermacher in 
the enunciation of his general principle, yet he approximates 
to him more nearly when he comes to detail : for he recog- 


b Ast, Leben and Schiiften Platon’s, 
p. 40. 

c Ast, id. p. 46. 

d Ast, ib. p. 39. 

* Ast, ib. p. 42. 

* Ast, pp. 38, 39. The general view 
here taken by Ast — dwelling upon the 
separate individuality as well as upon 
the dramatic character of each dialogue 
—calling attention to the purpose of 
intellectual stimulation, and of reason- 
ing out different aspects of ethical and 
dialectical questions, as distinguished 
from endoctrinating purpose — this ge- 
neral view coincides more nearly with 
my own than that of any other critic. 


But Ast does not follow it out con- 
sistently. If he were consistent with it, 
he ought to be more catholic than other 
critics, in admitting a large and unde- 
finable diversity in the separate Pla- 
tonic manifestations : instead of which, 
he is the most sweeping of all repu- 
diators, on internal grounds. He is not 
even satisfied with the Parmenides as 
it now stands; he insists that what is 
now the termination was not the real 
and original termination ; but that Plato 
must have appended to the dialogue an 
explanation of its bnoptaiy puzzles, and 
antinomies ; which explanation is now 
lost. 
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nises three classes of dialogues, succeeding each other in a 
chronological order verifiable (as he thinks) by the ^ order of 
dialogues themselves. His first class (in which he ^a<K nt ‘ 
declares the poetical and dramatic element to be pre- 
dominant), consists of Protagoras, Phaedrus, Gorgias, ectTng an 
Phaedon. His second class, distinguished by the the rest * 
dialectic element, includes Theaetetus, Sophistes, Politikus, 
Parmenides, Kratylus. His third class, wherein the poetical 
and dialectic element are found both combined, embraces 
Philebus, Symposion, Republic, Timaeus, Kritias. These 
fourteen dialogues, in Ast’s view, constitute the whole of the 
genuine Platonic works. All the rest he pronounces to be 
spurious. He rejects Leges, Epinomis, Menon, Euthydemus, 
Laches, Charmides, Lysis, Alkibiades I. and II., Hippias I. 
and II., Ion, Erastae, Theages, Kleitophon, Apologia, Kriton, 
Minos, Epistolae — together with all the other dialogues which 
were rejected in antiquity by Thrasyllus. Lastly, Ast con- 
siders the Protagoras to have been composed in 408 B.C., 
when Plato was not more than 2 1 years of age — the Phaedrus 
in 407 B.c. — the Gorgias in 404 B.c. g 

Socher agrees with Ast in rejecting the fundamental hypo- 
thesis bf Schleiermacher — that of a preconceived Socher agrees 
scheme systematically worked out by Plato. But on denyin^j^- 
many points he differs from Ast no less than from scheme— his 
Schleiermacher. He assigns the earliest Platonic !ftK- nt 
composition (which he supposes to be Theages) to ingfrSm ffer 
a date preceding the battle of Arginusae, in 406 B.C., 
when Plato was about 22-23 years of age. h Assum- rejects as 

. . J ® spurious 

mg it as certain that Plato composed dialogues Parmenides, 
during the lifetime of Sokrates, he conceives that Poutikua,’ 

0 # Kritias, with 

the earliest of them would naturally be the most man y othere - 
purely Sokratic in respect of theme, — as well as the least 
copious, comprehensive, and ideal, in manner of handling. 
During the six and a half years between the battle of Argi- 
nusae and the death of Sokrates, Socher registers the following 
succession of Platonic compositions : — Theages, Laches, Hip- 

* Ast, Leben und Schriften Platon’s, p. 102. These critics adopt 409 b.o. as 
p. 376* the year of Plato’s birth: I think 407 

Socher, IJeber Platon's Schriften, b.c. is the true year. 
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pias IL, Alkibiades L, Dialogus de Virtute (usually printed 
with the spurious, but supposed bv Socher to be a sort of 
preparatory sketch for the Menon), Menon, Kratylus, Euthy- 
phron. These three last he supposes to precede very shortly 
the death of Sokrates. After that event, and very shortly 
after, were composed the Apologia, Kriton, and Phsedon. 

These eleven dialogues fill up what Socher regards as the 
first period of Plato’s life, ending when he was somewhat 
more than thirty years of age. The second period extends to 
the commencement of his teaching at the Academy, when 
about 41 or 42 years old (b.c. 386). In this second period 
were composed Ion, Euthydemus, Hippias I., Protagoras, 
Theaetetus, Gorgias, Philebus, — in the order here set forth. 
During the third period of Plato’s life, continuing until he 
was 65 or more, he composed Phaedrus, Menexenus, Sympo- 
sion, Eepublic, Timaeus. To the fourth and last period, that 
of extreme old age, belongs the composition of the Leges. 1 

Socher rejects as spurious — Hipparchus, Minos, Kleitophon, 
Alkibiades IL, Erastae, Epinomis, Epistolae, Parmenides, So- 
phistes, Politikus, Kritias : also Charmides, and Lysis, these 
two last however not quite so decisively. 

Both Ast and Schleiermacher consider Phaedrus and Pro- 
xoache^and as amon g the earliest compositions of Plato, 

wnswe? Herein Socher dissents from them. He puts Prota- 
goras into the second period, and Phaedrus into the 
third. But the most peculiar feature in his theory 
is, that he rejects as spurious Parmenides, Sophistes, 
Politikus, Kritias. 

From Schleiermacher, Ast, and Socher, we pass 
K.F.Hcr- to K. F. Hermann k — and to Stallbaum, who has 
bamSLbSth prefixed Prolegomena to his edition of each dialogue. 
ridSXs 0011 ’ Both these critics protest against Socher’s rejection 
late dialogue of the four dialogues last indicated : but they agree 
Smdeny with Socher and Ast in denying the reality of any 
.£ 3 er and VCd preconceived system, present to Plato’s mind in his 

1 Socher, Ueber Platon’s Schriften, 368, seq. Stallbaum, Disputatio de 
pp. 301-459-460. Platon is Vi til et Scriptis, prefixed to 

k K. F. Hermann, Geschichte und his edition of Plato’s Works, p. xxxii., 
System der Platonischen Schriften, p. seq. 
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firstdialogue,and advanced by regular steps through- 
out each of the succeeding dialogues. The polemical 
tone of K. F. Hermann against this theory, and against 
Schleiermacher, its author, is strenuous and even 
unwarrantably bitter. 1 Especially the position laid ^ P° ,nto of 
down by Schleiermacher — that Phsedrus is the earli- 
est of Plato’s dialogues, written when he was 22 or 23 years 
of age, and that the general system presiding over all the future 
dialogues is indicated therein as even then present to his mind, 
afterwards to be worked out — is controverted by Hermann and 
Stallbaum no less than by Ast and Socher. All three concur 
in the tripartite distribution of the life of Plato. But Her- 
mann thinks that Plato acquired gradually and successively, 
new points of view, with enlarged philosophical development : 
and that the dialogues as successively composedare expressions 
of these varying phases. Moreover, Hermann thinks that 
such variations in Plato’s philosophy may be accounted for by 
external circumstances. He reckons Plato’s first period as 
ending with the death of Sokrates, or rather at an epoch 
not long after the death of Sokrates: the second as ending with 
the commencement of Plato’s teaching at the Academy, after 
his return from Sicily — about 385 b.c.: the third, as extending 
from thence to his old age. To the first, or Sokratic stadium, 


1 TJeberweg (Untersuchung iiber die 
Zeitfolge der Platonischen Schriften, 
Wien, 1 86 1, pp. 50-52) has collected 
several citations from K.F.Hermann,in 
which the latter treats Schleiermacher 
“ wie einen Sophisten, der sich in ab- 
sichtlicher Unwahrhaftigkeit gefalle, 
mitunter fast als einen Mann, der in- 
nerlich wohl wisse, wie die Sacho stehe 
(namlich, dass sie so sei, wie Hermann 
lehrt), der sich aber, etwa aus Lust, 
seine iiberlegeneDialektik zu beweisen 
Miihe gebe, sie in einem anderen Lichte 
erscheinen zu lassen; also — rbv ?/tt« 
\6yov Kpelrrw voiuv — recht in rheto- 
risch sophistisoher Manier.” 

We know well, from other andinde- 
pendentevidence,what8chleiermacher 
really was, — that he was not only one 
of the most accomplished scholars, but 
one of the most liberal and estimable 
men of his age. But how different 
would be our appreciation if we had 

VOL. I. 


no other evidence to judge by except 
the dicta of opponents, and eVen dis- 
tinguished opponents, like Hermann ! 
If there be any point clear in the his- 
tory of philosophy, it is the uncertainty 
of all judgments, respecting writers and 
thinkers, founded upon the mere alle- 
gations of opponents. Yet the Athenian 
Sophists, respecting whom we have no 
independent evidence (except the ge- 
neral fact that they had a number of 
approvers and admirers), are depicted 
confidently by the Platonic critics in 
the darkest colours, upon the evidence 
of their bitter opponent Plato— and in 
colours darker than even his evidence 
warrants. The often-repeated calumny, 
charged against almost all debaters — 
rb rbv tyrra) \6yov Kptlrrw troitTy — by 
Hermann against Schleiermacher, by 
Meletus against Sokrates, by Plato 
against the Sophists — is believed only 
against these last. 
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Hermann assigns the smaller dialogues : the earliest of which 
he declares to be — Hippias II., Ion, Alkibiades L, Lysis, 
Charmides, Laches: after which come Protagoras and Euthy- 
demus, wherein the batteries are opened against the Sophists, 
shortly before the death of Sokrates. Immediately after the 
last mentioned event, come a series of dialogues reflecting 
the strong and fresh impression left by it upon Plato’s mind — 
Apologia, Kriton, Gorgias, Euthyphron, Menon, Hippias I. — 
occupying a sort of transition stage between the first and the 
second period. We now enter upon the second or dialectic 
period; passed by Plato greatly at Megara, and influenced by 
the philosophical intercourse which he there enjoyed, and 
characterised by the composition of Theaetetus, Kratylus, So- 
phistes, Politikus, Parmenides . 111 To the third, or constructive 
period, greatly determined by the influence of the Pythago- 
rean philosophy, belong Phaedrus, Menexenus, Symposion, 
Phaedon, Philebus, Republic, Timaeus, Kritias : a series com- 
posed during Plato’s teaching at the Academy, and commenc- 
ing with Phaedrus, which last Hermann considers to be a sort 
of (Antritts-Programme) inauguratory composition for the 
opening of his school of oral discourse or colloquy. Lastly, 
during the final years of the philosopher, after all the three 
periods, come the Leges or treatise de Legibus : placed by 
itself as the composition of his old age. 

Hermann and Stallbaum reject (besides the dialogues 

“K.F. Hermann, ibid. p. 496, seq. thyphron, tom. vi. pp. 138-139-142). 
Stallbaum (p. xxxiii.) places the Kra- He places the composition of the Char- 
tylus during the lifetime of Sokrates, mides about six years before the death 
a little earlier than Euthydemus and of Sokrates (Proleg. ad Charm, p. 86). 
Protagoras, all three of which he He seems to consider, indeed, that the 
assigns to Olymp. 94, 402-400 b.c. Menon and Euthydemus were both 
See also his Prolegomena to Kratylus, written for the purpose of defending 
tom. v. p. 26. Sokrates : thus implying that they too 

Moreover, Stallbaum places the Me- were written after the indictment was 
non and Ion about the same time— -a preferred (Proleg. ad Euthyphron, p. 
few months or weeks before the trial of 145). 

Sokrates (Proleg. ad Menonem, tom. vi. In regard to the date of the Euthy- 
pp. 20, 21 ; Proleg. ad Ionem, tom. iv. phron, Schleiermacher also had de- 
p. 289). He considers the Euthyphron clared, prior to Stallbaum, that it was 
to have been actually composed at the unquestionably (unstreitig) composed 
moment to which it professes to refer at a period between the indictment 
(viz., after Meatus had preferred his and the trial of Sokrates (Einleitung 
indictment against Sokrates), and with zum Euthyphron, vol. ii. p. 53, of his 
a view of defending Sokrates against translation of Plato), 
the charge of impiety (Proleg. ad Eu- 
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already rejected by Thrasyllus) Alkibiades II., Theages, 
Erastse, Hipparchus, Minos, Epinomis: Stallbaum rejects 
the Kleitophon : Hermann hesitates, and is some- They reject 

a several 

what inclined to admit it, as he also admits, to a dialogues, 
considerable extent, the Epistles . 11 

Steinhart, in his notes and prefaces to H. Muller’s trans- 
lation of the Platonic dialogues, agrees in the main 
with K. F. Hermann, both in denying the funda- 
mental postulate of Schleiermacher, and in settling 
the general order of the dialogues, though with postulate— 
some difference as to individual dialogues. He mente?tEe 
considers Ion as the earliest, followed by Hippias I., considers the 

* •*- 1 Phffidras as 

Hippias II., Alkibiades I., Lysis, Charmides, Laches, ^aorder 
Protagoras. These constitute what Steinhart calls several, 
the ethico-Sokratical series of Plato’s compositions, having the 
common attributes — That they do not step materially beyond 
the philosophical range of Sokrates himself — That there is a 
preponderance of the mimic and plastic element — That they 
end, to all appearance, with unsolved doubts and unanswered 
questions . 0 He supposes the Charmides to have been com- 
posed during the time of the Thirty, the Laches shortly 
afterwards, and the Protagoras about two years before the 
death of Sokrates. He lays it down as incontestable that 
the Protagoras was not composed after the death of Sokrates.? 
Immediately prior to this last-mentioned event, and poste- 
rior to the Protagoras, he places the Euthydemus, Menon, 
Euthyphron, Apologia, Kriton, Gorgias, Kratylus : prepara- 
tory to the dialectic series consisting of Parmenides, Theae- 
tetus, Sophistes, Politikus, the result of Plato’s stay at Megara, 
and contact with the Eleatic and Megaric philosophers. The 
third series of dialogues, the mature and finished productions 
of Plato at the Academy, opens with Phsedrus. Steinhart 
rejects as spurious Alkibiades II., Erastee, Theages, &c. 

Another author, also, Susemihl, coincides in the main with 
the principles of arrangement adopted by K. F. Hermann 


n Stallbaum, p. xxxiv. ; Hermann, 
pp. 424, 425. 

0 b Steinhart ’ b Prolegomena to the 

Protagoras, vol. i. p. 430, of Mtiller’s 


translation of Plato. 

P Steinhart, Prolegg. to Charmides, 
p. 295. 

N 2 
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for the Platonic dialogues. First in the order of chrono- 
logical composition he places the shorter dialogues — the 
a— exclusively ethical, least systematic ; and he ranges 

coincides to a , . J .. ,, • j 

Srfth ^ em m a series > indicating the progressive deve- 
Hsrmann-l lopment of Plato’s mind, with approach towards 

his order of . . . . . n Vi • 

arrangement, his final systematic conceptions . 9 Susemihl begins 
this early series with Hippias II., followed by Lysis, Char- 
mides, Laches, Protagoras, Menon, Apologia, Kriton, G-orgias, 
Euthyphron. The seven first, ending with the Menon, he 
conceives to have been published successively during the 
lifetime of Sokrates: the Menon itself, during the interval 
between his indictment and his death ; r the Apologia and 
Kriton, very shortly after his death ; followed, at no long 
interval, by Grorgias and Euthyphron . 8 The Ion and Alki- 
biades I. are placed by Susemihl among the earliest of the 
Platonic compositions, but as not belonging to the regular 
series. He supposes them to have been called forth by some 
special situation, like Apologia and Kriton, if indeed they be 
Platonic at all, of which he does not feel assured . 4 

Immediately after Euthyphron, Susemihl places Euthy- 
demus, which he treats as the commencement of a second 
series of dialogues: the first series, or ethical, being now 
followed by the dialectic, in which the principles, process, and 
certainty of cognition are discussed, though in an indirect 
and preparatory way. This second series consists of Euthy- 
demus, Kratylus, Thesetetus, Phaedrus, Sophistes, Politikus, 
Parmenides, Symposion, Phaedon. Through all these dia- 
logues Susemihl professes to trace a thread of connection, 
each successively unfolding and determining more of the 
general subject : but all in an indirect, negative, roundabout 
manner. Allowing for this manner, Susemihl contends that 
the dialectical counter-demonstrations or Antinomies, occu- 
pying the last half of the Parmenides, include the solution 
of those difficulties, which have come forward in various 
forms from the Euthydemus* up to the Sophistes, against 

<1 Susemihl, Die Genetische Ent- r Susemihl, ibid. pp. 4061-89. 
wicklung der Platonischen Phi- 8 Susemihl, ib. pp. 1 13-125. 
losophie, Leipeic, 1855, p. 9. 1 Susemihl, ib. p. 9. 
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Plato’s theory of Ideas. u The Phsedon closes the series of dia- 
lectic compositions, and opens the way to the constructive 
dialogues following, partly ethical, partly physical — Philebus, 
Eepublic, Timeeus, Kritias.* The Leges come last of all. 

A more recent critic, Dr. Edward Munk, has broached a 
new and very different theory as to the natural Edward 
order of the Platonic dialogues. Upon his theory, 
they were intended by Plato y to depict the life and 
working of a philosopher, in successive dramatic 
exhibitions, from youth to old age. The different ^ri^wwch 
moments in the life of Sokrates, indicated in each 
dialogue, mark the place which Plato intended it to l^phkJi^ 
occupy in the series. The Parmenides is the first, old age! of 

. - Sokrates — 

wherein Sokrates is introduced as a young man, mb arrange- 
initiated into philosophy by the ancient Parmenides: [^ 8 n ^ n on 
the Phsedon is last, describing as it does the closing cipie.^He^ 
scene of Sokrates. Plato meant his dialogues to be the chrono- 

D # logical order 

looked at partly in artistic sequence, as a succession 
of historical dramas — partly in philosophical se- 
quence, as a record of the progressive development 
of his own doctrine : the two principles are made to P lan - 
harmonize in the main, though sometimes the artistic sequence 
is obscured for the purpose of bringing out the philosophical, 
sometimes the latter is partially sacrificed to the former.* 
Taken in the aggregate, the dialogues from Parmenides to 
Phsedon form a Sokratic cycle, analogous to the historical 
plays of Shakespeare, from King John to Henry VIII.* But 
Munk at the same time contends that this natural order of 
the dialogues — or the order in which Plato intended them to 
be viewed — is not to be confounded with the chronological 
order of their composition^ The Parmenides, though con- 
stituting the opening Prologue of the whole cycle, was not 
composed first: nor the Phsedon last. All of them were 
probably composed after Plato had attained the full maturity 

u Susemihl, ib. p. 355, seq. dargestellt, Berlin, 1857. His scheme 

x Susemihl, pp. 466-470. The first of arrangement is explained generally, 
volume of Susemihl’s work ends with pp. 25-48, &c. 
the Phsedon. * Munk, ib. p. 29. a Munk, ib. p. 27. 

y Dr. Edward Munk. Die nattirliche b Munk, ibid. p. 27. 

Ordnung der Platonischen Schriften 
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of his philosophy : that is, probably after the opening of his 
school at the Academy in 386 b.c. But in composing each, 
he had always two objects jointly in view : he adapted the 
tone of each to the age and situation in which he wished to 
depict Sokrates : c he commemorated, in each, one of the past 
phases of his own philosophising mind. 

The Cycle taken in its intentional or natural order, is dis- 
tributed by Munk into three groups, after the Parmenides as 
general prologue. 4 

1. Sokratic or Indirect Dialogues. — Protagoras, CharmidSs, 
Laches, Gorgias, Ion, Hippias I., Kratylus, Euthydemus, 
Symposion. 

2. Direct or Constructive Dialogues. — Phsedrus, Philebus, 
Republic, Timseus, Kritias. 

3. Dialectic and Apologetic Dialogues. — Menon,Theaetetus, 
Sophistes, Politikus, Euthyphron, Apologia, Kriton, Phaedon. 

The Leges and Menexenus stand apart from the Cycle, as 
compositions on special occasion. Alkibiades I., Hippias II., 
Lysis, are also placed apart from the Cycle, as compositions 
of Plato’s earlier years, before he had conceived the general 
scheme of it.® 

The first of the three groups depicts Sokrates in the full 
vigour of life, about 3 5 years of age : the second represents 
him an elderly man, about 60 : the third, immediately 
prior to his death. f In the first group he is represented as 
a combatant for truth : in the second as a teacher of truth : 
in the third, as a martyr for truth.* 

Lastly, we have another German author still more recent, 
view* of Frederick Ueberweg, who has again investigated the 
order and authenticity of the Platonic dialogues, 
in a work of great care and ability : reviewing the 
theories of his predecessors, as well as proposing 
^ewnceived various modifications of his own. h Ueberweg com- 
pares the different opinions of Schleiermacher and 

* Munk, ib. p. 54; Preface, p. viii. h UntersuchungenuberdieEchtheit 

* Munk, ib. p. 50. und Zeitfolge Platonischer Schriffcen, 

* Munk, ib. pp. 25-34. und iiber die Hauptmomente ausPla- 

Munk, ib. p. 26. ton’s Leben, von Dr. Friedrich Ueber- 

Munk, ib. p. 31. w eg, Wien, 1861. 
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& F. Hermann* and admits both of them to a cer- dialogues, 

' ... composed 

tain extent, each concurrent with and limiting the jfter the 
other. 1 The theory of a preconceived system and ^whoou 
methodical series, proposed by Schleiermacher, takes earner, 

its departure from the Pheedrus, and postulates as an essential 
condition that that dialogue shall be recognised as the earliest 
composition. 1 * This condition Ueberweg does not admit. He 
agrees with Hermann, Stallbaum, and others, in referring 
the Pheedrus to a later date (about 386 B.c.), shortly after 
Plato had established his school in Athens, when he was 
rather above forty years of age. At this period (Ueberweg 
thinks) Plato may be considered as having acquired methodi- 
cal views which had not been present to him before ; and the 
dialogues composed after the Phaedrus follow out, to a certain 
extent, these methodical views. In the Phsedrus, the Platonic 
Sokrates delivers the opinion that writing is unavailing as a 
means of imparting philosophy : that the only way in which 
philosophy can be imparted is, through oral colloquy adapted 
by the teacher to the mental necessities, and varying stages 
of progress, of each individual learner : and that writing can 
only serve, after such oral instruction has been imparted, to 
revive it, if forgotten, in the memory both of the teacher and 
of the learner who has been orally taught. For the dialogues 
composed after the opening of the school, and after the 
Phsedrus, Ueberweg recognises the influence of a precon- 
ceived method and of a constant bearing on the oral teaching 
of the school: for those anterior to that date, he admits no 
such influence : he refers them (with Hermann) to successive 
enlargements, suggestions, inspirations; either arising in Plato’s 
own mind, or communicated from without. Ueberweg does not 
indeed altogether exclude the influence of thisnon-methodical 
cause, even for the later dialogues : he allows its operation to 
a certain extent, in conjunction with the methodical : what 
he excludes is, the influence of any methodical or precon- 
ceived scheme for the earlier dialogues. 1 He thinks that 

1 Ueberweg, p. 111. thodischen Absicht und der einer 

k Ueberweg, pp. 23-26. Selbst-Entwioklung Platon's durch- 

1 Ueberweg, pp. 107-1 10-111. “ Sind wegmiteinander zu verbinden, so liegt 
beide Gesichtspunkte, der einer me- es auoh in der Natur der Saohe und 
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Plato composed the later portion of his dialogues (i.e. those 
subsequent to the Phsedrus and to the opening of his school), 
not for the instruction of the general reader, but as reminders 
to his disciples of that which they had already learnt from 
oral teaching: and he cites the analogy of Paul and the 
apostles, who wrote epistles, not to convert the heathen, but 
to admonish or confirm converts already made by preaching. 111 

Ueberweg investigates the means which we possess, either 
His opinions fr° m external testimony (especially that of Aristotle) 
«ctty ft and en " or fr° m internal evidence, of determining the au- 
^esf thenticity as well as the chronological order of the 
dialogues. He remarks that though, in contrasting 
the expository dialogues with those which are simply 
enquiring and debating, we may presume the expo- 
sitory to belong to Plato’s full maturity of life, and 
Euthyphron k ave been preceded by some of the enquiring 
Menexenus. an( j ^^mg — y e t we cannot safely presume all 
these latter to be of his early composition. Plato may have 
continued to compose dialogues of mere search, even after 
the time when he began to compose expository dialogues. 11 
Ueberweg considers that the earliest of Plato’s dialogues are, 
Lysis, Hippias Minor, Laches, Charmides, Protagoras, com- 
posed during the lifetime of Sokrates: next the Apologia, 
and Kriton, not long after his death. All these (even the 
Protagoras) he reckons among the “ lesser Platonic writings.” 0 
None of them allude to the Platonic Ideas or Objective Con- 
cepts. The Gorgias comes next, probably soon after the 
death of Sokrates, at least at some time earlier than the 
opening of the school in 386 b.c.p The Menon and Ion may 

wird auch von einigen seiner Nach- fur die christlichen Gemeinden zur 
folger(insbesonderenachdrucklichvon Starke und Lauterung, nachdemden- 
Susemihl) anerkannt, dass der erste selben der Glaube aus der Predigt 
Gesichtspunkt vorzugsweise fur die gekommen war)— so folgt, dass jede 
gpateren Schriften von der Griindung Argumentation, die auf den Phaedrus 
der Schule an — der andere vorzugs- gegriindet wird, nur fur die Zeitgelten 
weise fur die friiheren — gilt.” kann, in welcher bereits die Pla- 

m Ueberweg, pp. 80-86. “ 1 st unsere tonische Schule bestand.” 
obige Deutung richtig, wonach Platon n Ueberweg, p. 81. 
nicht fiir Fremde zur Belehrung, son- « Ueberweg, pp. 100105-296. “Eine 
dem wesentlich fiir seine Schuler zur Anzahl kleinerer Platonischer Schrif- 
Erinnerung an den miindlichen Un- ten.” 

terricht,8chrieb(wie die Apostel nicht ! p Ueberweg, pp. 249-267-296. 

Hr Fremde zur Bekehrung, sondem | 
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be placed about the same general periods The Phaedrus (as 
has been already observed) is considered by Ueberweg to be 
nearly contemporary with the opening of the school: shortly 
afterwards Symposion and Euthydemus : r at some subsequent 
time, Republic, Timeeus, Kritias, and Leges. In regard to 
the four last, Ueberweg does not materially differ from 
Schleiermacher, Hermann, and other critics : but on another 
point he differs from them materially, viz.: that instead of 
placing the Theaetetus, Sophistes, and Politikus in the Me- 
garic period, or prior to the opening of the school, he assigns 
them (as well as the Phaedon and Philebus) to the last twenty 
years of Plato’s life. He places Phaedon later than Timaeus, 
and Politikus later than Phaedon : he considers that Sophistes, 
Politikus, and Philebus are among the latest compositions of 
Plato . 8 He rejects Hippias Major, Erastae, Theages, Kleito- 
phon, and Parmenides : he is inclined to reject Euthyphron. 
He scarcely recognises Menexenus, in spite of the direct 
attestation of Aristotle, which attestation he tries (in my 
judgment, very unsuccessfully) to invalidate . 1 He recognises 
the Kratylus,butwithout determining its date. He determines 
nothing about Alkibiades I. and II. 

The works above enumerated are those chiefly deserving 
of notice, though there are various others also useful, other pu- 
amidst the* abundance of recent Platonic criticism. — great dis- 
All these writers, Schleiermacher, Ast, Socher, about scheme 
K. F. Hermann, Stallbaum, Steinhart, Susemihl, 

Munk, Ueberweg, have not merely laid down general schemes 
of arrangement for the Platonic dialogues, but have gone 
through the dialogues seriatim, each endeavouring to show 
that his own scheme fits them well, and each raising objec- 
tions against the scheme earlier than his own. It is indeed 
truly remarkable to follow the differences of opinion among 
these learned men, all careful students of the Platonic writ- 
ings. And the number of dissents would be indefinitely 
multiplied, if we took into the account the various historians 
of philosophy during the last few years. Ritter and Brandis 

<i Ueberweg, pp. 226, 227, 

r Ueberweg, p. 265. 


* Ueberweg, pp. 204-292. 
t Ueberweg, pp. 143- 176-222-2 5a < 
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accept, in the main, the theory of Schleiennacher : Zeller 
also, to a certain extent. But each of these authors has had 
a point of view more or less belonging to himself respecting 
the general scheme and purpose of Plato, and respecting 
the authenticity, sequence, and reciprocal illustration of the 
dialogues . 11 

By such criticisms much light has been thrown on the 
contrast of dialogues in detail. It is always interesting to read 
the different views taken by many scholars, all 
•careful students of Plato, respecting the order and 
relations of the dialogues : especially as the views 
obtained. are no t me rely different but contradictory, so that 
the weak points of each are put before us as well as the 
strong. But as to the large problem which these critics have 
undertaken to solve — though several solutions have been pro- 
posed, in favour of which something may be urged, yet we 
look in vain for any solution at once sufficient as to proof and 
defensible against objectors. 

It appears to me that the problem itself is one which 
The problem admits of no solution. Schleiennacher was the first 
eolation. w 7 ho proposed it with the large pretensions which 
novelty a of it has since embraced, and which have been present 
gro^SSd more or less to the minds of subsequent critics, even 
y *r— r when they differ from him. He tells iis himself 
of his proofs, that he comes forward as Restitutor Platonis , in a 
character which no one had ever undertaken before . 1 And 
he might fairly have claimed that title, if he had furnished 
proofs at all commensurate to his professions. As his 
theory is confessedly novel as well as comprehensive, it re- 
quired greater support in the way of evidence. But when 
I read the Introductions (the general as well as the special) 

u goober remarks (TJeber. Platon, p. | these three last to be spurious, which 
225) (after enumerating twenty-two j no critic had declared before, 
dialogues of the Thrasyllean canon, * Schleiennacher, Einleitung, pp. 
which he considers the earliest) that 22-29. “Diese natiirliche Folge (der 
of these twenty-two, there are ordy two Platonischen Gesprachc)wieder herzu- 
which have not been declared spurious steUen, diess ist, wie jedermann sieht, 
by some one or more critics. He then eine Absicht, welche sich sehr wait 
proceeds to examine the remainder, entfemt von alien bisherigen Ver- 
among which are Sophists, Politikus, suchen zur Anordnung der Plato- 
ParmenidSs. He (Socher) declares nischen Werke,” &c. 
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in which such evidence ought to be found, I am amazed to 
find that there is little else but easy and confident assumption. 
TTia hypothesis is announced as if the simple announcement 
were sufficient to recommend it y — as if no other supposition 
were consistent with the recognised grandeur of Plato as a 
philosopher — as if any one, dissenting from it, only proved 
thereby that he did not understand Plato. Yet so far from 
being of this self-recommending character, the hypothesis is 
really loaded with the heaviest antecedent improbability. 
That in 406 B.C., and at the age of 23, in an age when 
schemes of philosophy elaborated in detail were unknown — 
Plato should conceive a vast scheme of philosophy, to be 
worked out underground without ever being proclaimed, 
through numerous Sokratic dialogues one after the other, 
each ushering in that which follows and each resting upon 
that which precedes : that he should have persisted through- 
out a long life in working out this scheme, adapting the 
sequence of his dialogues to the successive stages which he 
had attained, so that none of them could be properly under- 
stood unless when studied immediately after its predecessors 
and immediately before its successors — and yet that he 
should have taken no pains to impress this one peremptory 
arrangement on the minds of readers, and that Schleier- 
macher should be the first to detect it — all this appears to 
me as improbable as any of the mystic interpretations of 
Jamblicbus or Proklus. Like other improbabilities, it may 
be proved by evidence, if evidence can be produced: but 
here nothing of the kind is producible. We are called upon 
to grant the general hypothesis without proof, and to follow 
Schleiermacher in applying it to the separate dialogues. 

Schleiermacher’s hypothesis includes two parts. 1. A pre- 
meditated philosophical scheme, worked out con- 
tinuously from the first dialogue to the last. 2. A 
peremptory canonical order, essential to this scheme, preconceive 
and determined thereby. Now as to the scheme, aperemptory 

xi_i.ii 1 1 * i 1 orderofinter- 

though on the one hand it cannot be proved, yet on j^ndence 
the other hand it cannot be disproved. But as to dialogues. 

y Wliat I say about Schleiermacher I who reads his Einleitung, pp. 10, 11, 
here will be assented to by any one j seq. 
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the canonical order, I think it may be disproved. We know 
that no such order was recognised in the days of Aristophanes, 
and Schleiermacher himself admits that before those days it 
had been lost.* But I contend that if it was lost within a 
century after the decease of Plato, we may fairly presume 
that it never existed at all, as peremptory and indispensable 
to the understanding of what Plato meant. A great philo- 
sopher such as Plato (so Schleiermacher argues) must be 
supposed to have composed all his dialogues with some pre- 
conceived comprehensive scheme: but a great philosopher 
(we may add), if he does work upon a preconceived scheme, 
must surely be supposed to take some reasonable precautions 
to protect the order essential to that scheme from dropping 
out of sight. Moreover, Schleiermacher himself admits that 
there are various dialogues which lie apart from the canonical 
order and form no part of the grand premeditated scheme. 
The distinction here made between these outlying compo- 
sitions (Nebenwerke) and the members of the regular series, 
is indeed altogether arbitrary : but the admission of it tends 
still farther to invalidate the fundamental postulate of a 
grand Demiurgic universe of dialogues, each dovetailed and 
fitted in to its special place among the whole. The universe 
is admitted to have breaks : so that the hypothesis does not 
possess the only merit which can belong to gratuitous hypo- 
thesis — that of introducing, if granted, complete symmetry 
throughout the phenomena. * 

To these various improbabilities we may add another — that 
Assumptions Schleiermacher’s hypothesis requires us to admit 
^adSrre- that the Phaedrus is Plato’s earliest dialogue, com- 
KSrata- posed about 40 6 b.c., when he was 2 1 years of age, 
admissible. on m y computation, and certainly not more than 23 : 
that it is the first outburst of the inspiration which Sokrates 
had imparted to him, a and that it embodies, though in a dim 
and poetical form, the lineaments of that philosophical system 
which he worked out during the ensuing half century. That 
Plato at this early age should have conceived so vast a system 


* Schleiermacher, Einleitung, p. 24. erste Ausbruch seiner Begeisterung 

* See Schleiermacher’s Einleitung vom Sokrates.*' 
to the PhaedruB : “Der Phaidros, der 
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— that he should have imbibed it from Sokrates, who enun- 
ciated no system, and abounded in the anti-systematic nega- 
tive — that he should have been inspired to write the Pheedrus 
(with its abundant veins, dithyrambic, b erotic, and transcend- 
ental) by the conversation of Sokrates, which exhibited acute 
dialectic combined with practical sagacity, but neither poetic 
fervour nor transcendental fancy, — in all this hypothesis of 
Schleiermacher, there is nothing but an aggravation of impro- 
babilities. 

Against such improbabilities (partly external, partly in- 
ternal) Schleiermacher has nothing to set except Neither 
internal reasons: that is, when he shall have ^^* nor 
arranged the dialogues and explained the inter- 
dependence as well as the special place of each, the 
arrangement will impress itself upon all as being *“ 

the intentional work of Plato himself. 0 But these piXnicdia- 
“ internal reasons” (innere Griinde), which are to logue8 ’ 
serve as constructive evidence (in the absence of positive de- 
clarations) of Plato’s purpose, fail to produce upon other 
minds the effect which Schleiermacher demands. If we follow 
them as stated in his Introductions (prefixed to the successive 
Platonic dialogues), we find a number of approximations and 
comparisons, often just and ingenious, but always inconclusive 
for his point : proving, at the very best, what Plato’s inten- 
tion may possibly have been — yet subject to be countervailed 
by other ^internal reasons ” equally specious, tending to dif- 
ferent conclusions. And the various opponents of Schleier- 
macher prove just as much and no more, each on behalf of 
his own mode of arrangement, by the like constructive evi- 
dence — appeal to “ internal reasons.” But the insufficient 
character of these “internal reasons” is more fatal to Schleier- 
macher than to any of his opponents: because his funda- 
mental hypothesis — while it is the most ambitious of all and 

b If we read Dionysius of Halikar- ! racter of Sokrates, and as a speci- 
nassus (De Admiral). Vi Dio. in De- 1 men of misplaced poetical exagge- 
mosth. pp. 968-971, Reisk), we shall ration. Dikasarchus formed the same 
find that rhetor pointing out the opinion about the Phmdrus (Diog. L. 
Phodrus as a signal example of Plato’s iii. 38). 

departure from the manner and cha- c See the general Einleitung, p. 11. 
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would be the most important, if it could be proved — is at 
the same time burthened with the strongest antecedent im- 
probability, and requires the amplest proof to make it at all 
admissible. 

Dr. Munk undertakes the same large problem as Schleier- 
Munk’s macher. He assumes the Platonic dialogues to have 
been composed upon a preconceived system, begin- 
ning when Plato opened his school, about 41 years 
to&hiei It - 1 °f age. This has somewhat less antecedent impro- 
macher’s. bability than the supposition that Plato conceived 
his system at 21 or 23 years of age. But it is just as much 
destitute of positive support. That Plato intended his dia- 
logues to form a fixed series, exhibiting the successive grada- 
tionsof his philosophical system — that he farther intended this 
series to coincide with a string of artistic portraits, represent- 
ing Sokrates in the ascending march from youth to old age, 
so that the characteristic feature which marks the place and 
time of each dialogue, is to be found in the age which it 
assigns to Sokrates — these are positions for the proof of which 
we are referred to “ internal reasons ; ” but which the dia- 
logues themselves do not even sanction, much less suggest. 

In many dialogues, the age assigned to Sokrates is a 
The age circumstance neither distinctly brought out, nor 
telling on the debate. It is true that in the Par- 
menides he is noted as young, and is made to 
little Bof conduct himself with the deference of youth, re- 
moment. ceiving hints and admonitions from the respected 
veteran of Elea. So too in the Protagoras, he is characterised 
as young, but chiefly in contrast with the extreme and pro- 
nounced old age of the Sophist Protagoras : he does not con- 
duct himself like a youth, nor exhibit any of that really 
youthful or deferential spirit which we find in the Parmenides; 
on the contrary, he stands forward as the rival, cross-ex- 
aminer, and conqueror of the ancient Sophist. On the con- 
trary, in the Euthydemus, d Sokrates is announced as old; 
though that dialogue is indisputably very analogous to the 


d Euthyctemua, c. 4, p, 272. 
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Protagoras, both of them being placed by Munk in the 
earliest of his three groups. Moreover in the Lysis also, 
Sokrates appears as old ; — here Munk escapes from the diffi- 
culty by setting aside the dialogue as a youthful composition, 
not included in the consecutive Sokratic Cycle.® What is 
there to justify the belief, that the Sokrates depicted in the 
Phaedrus (which dialogue has been affirmed by Schleiermacher 
and Ast, besides some ancient critics, to exhibit decided 
marks of juvenility) is older than the Sokrates of the Sym- 
posion ? or that Sokrates in the Philebus and Republic is 
older than in the Kratylus or Gorgias ? It is true that the 
dialogues Theaetetus and Euthyphron are both represented as 
held a little before the death of Sokrates, after the indict- 
ment of Meletus against him had already been preferred. 
This is a part of the hypothetical situation, in which the 
dialogists are brought into company. But there is nothing 
in the two dialogues themselves (or in the Menon which 
Munk places in the same category) to betoken that Sokrates 
is old. Holiness, in the Euthyphron — Knowledge, in the 
Theaetetus — is canvassed and debated just as Temperance 
and Courage are debated in the Charmides and Laches. 
Munk lays it down that Sokrates appears as a Martyr for 
Truth in the Euthyphron, Menon, and Theaetetus — and as a 
Combatant for Truth in the Laches, Charmides, Euthydemus, 
&c. But the two groups of dialogues, when compared with 
each other, will not be found to warrant this distinctive appel- 
lation. In the Apologia, Kriton, and Phaedon, it may be said 
with propriety that Sokrates is represented as a martyr for 
truth : in all t j^ree he appears not merely as a talker, but as 
a personal agent : but this is not true of the other dialogues 
which Munk places in his third group. 

I cannot therefore accede to this “ natural arrangement 
of the Platonic dialogues,” assumed to have been Nointen- 
intended by Plato, and founded upon the progress quence or 
of Sokrates as he stands exhibited in each, from Jm^rEhe** 

, dialogues can 

youth to age-*-which Munk has proposed m his be made out. 

Lysis, p. 223, ad fill. KaTaylXcurroi ytyAvapuv iytb Tf, yepotv avhp* 

See Munk, p. 25. 
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recent ingenious volume. It is interesting to be made ac- 
quainted with that order of the Platonic dialogues which 
any critical student conceives to be the “ natural order.” 
But in respect to Munk as well as to Schleiermacher, I 
must remark that if Plato had conceived and predetermined 
the dialogues, so as to be read in one natural peremptory 
order, he would never have left that order so dubious and 
imperceptible, as to be first divined by critics of the nine- 
teenth century, and understood by them too in several dif- 
ferent ways. If there were any peremptory and intentional 
sequence, we may reasonably presume that Plato would have 
made it as clearly understood as he has determined the 
sequence of the ten books of his Republic. 

The principle of arrangement proposed by K. F. Hermann 
principle of ( a PP rove( l a ^ so by Steinhart and Susemihl) is not 
open to the same antecedent objection. Not ad- 
mitting any preconceived, methodical, intentional 
system, nor the maintenance of one and the same 
philosophical point of view throughout — Hermann 


we cannot 
explain 
either the 
order or the 
causes of 
these 
changes. 


supposes that the dialogues as successively com- 
posed represent successive phases of Plato’s philo- 
sophical development and variations in his point of 
view. Hermann farther considers that these varia- 


tions may be assigned and accounted for: first pure Sokratism, 
next the modifications experienced from Plato’s intercourse 
with the Megaric philosophers, — then the influence derived 
from Kyrene and Egypt — subsequently that from the Pythago- 
reans in Italy — and so forth. The first portion of this hypo- 
thesis, taken generally, is very reasonable and,probable. But 
when, after assuming that there must have been determining 
changes in Plato’s own mind, we proceed to enquire what these 
were, and whence they arose, we find a sad lack of evidence for 
the answer to the question. We neither know the order in which 
the dialogues were composed,— nor the date when Plato first 
began to compose,— nor the primitive philosophical mind 
which his earliest dialogues represented, — nor the order of 
those subsequent modifications which his views underwent. 
We are informed, indeed, that Plato went from Athens to 
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visit Megara, Kyrene, Egypt, Italy ; but the extent or kind 
of influence which he experienced in each, we do not know 
at alL f I think it a reasonable presumption that the points 
which Plato had in common with Sokrates were most pre- 
ponderant in the mind of Plato immediately after the death 
of his master : and that other trains of thought gradually 
became more and more intermingled as the recollection of 
his master became more distant. There is also a presumption 
that the longer, more elaborate, and more transcendental 
dialogues (among which must be ranked the Phsedrus), were 
composed in the full maturity of Plato’s age and intellect : 
the shorter and tess finished may have been composed either 
then or earlier in his life. Here are two presumptions, plau- 
sible enough when stated generally, yet too vague to justify 
any special inferences : the rather, if we may believe the 
statement of Dionysius, that Plato continued to “ comb and 
curl his dialogues until he was eighty years of age.” g 

If we compare K. F. Hermann with Schleiermacher, we 
see that Hermann has amended his position by aban- Hermann’s 
doning Schleiermacher’s gratuitous hypothesis, of a enable than 
preconceived Platonic system with a canonical order macher’s. 
of the dialogues adapted to that system — and by admitting 

f Bonitz (in his instructive volume, tiicurK€vd(cip a veteribus magistris ad- 
Platonische Studien, Wien, 1858, p. 5) scitum esse in potestatem verbi iiri- 
points out how little we know about tiiao-Kcudfciv: utinScenicis propeidem 
the real circumstances of Plato’s intel- esset quod kvah&daKciv — h. e. repetito 
lectual and philosophical develop- committere fabulam, sed mutando, ad- 
ment : a matter which most of the dendo, detrahendo, emendatam, refic- 
Platonic critics aro apt to forget. tam, et secundis curis elaboratam. Id 

I confess that I agree with Striimpell, enimfacero solebant illi poet® siepis- 
that it is impossible to determine chro- sime : mox etiam alii, ut ApoUonius 
nologically, from Plato’s writings, and Rhodius. Neque aliter Plato fecit in 
from the other scanty evidence ac- optimis dialogis suis : quam ob causam 
cessible to us, by what successive steps exquirere non licet , quando quisque com- 
his mind departed from the original positus sit : quum in scenicis fabulis 
views and doctrines held and commu- saltern ex didascaliis plerumquenotum 
nicated by Sokrates (Striimpell, Gesch. sit tempus, quo edit® sunt.” 
der Praktischen Philosophic der Grie- Preller has a like remark (Historia 
chen, p. 294, Leipsic, 1801). Philos, ex Fontibus Context, sect. 250). 

8 Dionys. Hali, De Comp. Verbor. p. In regard to the habit of correcting 
208 ; Diog. L. iii. 37 ; Quintilian, viii, t>. compositions, the contrast between 

F. A. Wolf, in a valuable note upon Plato and Plotinus was remarkable, 
the duurKfuaarral (Prolegom. Homer, Porphyry tells us that Plotinus, when 
p. clii.), declares, upon this ground, once he had written any matter, could 
that it is impossible to determine the hardly bear even to read it over — much 
time when Plato composed his best less to review and improve it (Porph. 
dialogues. “Ex his coUatis apparet Vit. Plotini, 8). 

VOL. I. 
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only a chronological order of composition, each dialogue 
being generated by the state of Plato’s mind at the time 
when it was composed. This, taken generally, is indisputable. 
If we perfectly knew Plato’s biography and the circumstances 
around him, we should be able to determine which dialogues 
were first, second, and third, &c., and what circumstances 
or mental dispositions occasioned the successive composition 
of those which followed. But can we do this with our present 
scanty information ? I think not. Hermann, while abandon- 
ing the hypothesis of Schleiermacher, has still accepted the 
large conditions of the problem first drawn up by Schleier- 
macher, and has undertaken to decide the real order of the 
dialogues, together with the special occasion and the phase 
of Platonic development, corresponding to each. Herein, I 
think, he has failed. 

It is, indeed, natural that critics should form some impres- 
ts sion as to earlier and later in the dialogues. But 
though there are some peculiar cases in which such 
impression acquires much force, I conceive that in 
as to P date or almost all cases it is to a high degree uncertain, 
dialogues. Several dialogues proclaim themselves as subse- 
quent to the death of Sokrates. We know from internal 
allusions that the Theaetetus must have been composed after 
394 B.C., the Menexenus after 387 b.c., and the Symposion 
after 385 B.c. We are sure, by Aristotle’s testimony, that 
the Leges were written at a later period than the Republic ; 
Plutarch also states that the Leges were composed during 
the old age of Plato, and this statement, accepted by most 
modem critics, appears to me trustworthy. 11 The Sophistes 
proclaims itself as a second meeting, by mutual agreement, 
of the same persons who had conversed in the Theaetetus, 
with the addition of a new companion, the Eleatic stranger. 
But we must remark that the subject of the Theaetetus, 
though left unsettled at the close of that dialogue, is not 
resumed in the Sophistes : in which last, moreover, Sokrates 
acts only a subordinate part, while the Eleatic stranger, who 
did not appear in the Theaetetus, is here put forward as the 

h Plutarch, Isid. et Osirid. c. 48, p. 370. 
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prominent questioner or expositor. So too, the Politikus 
offers itself as a third of the same triplet ; with this difference, 
that while the Eleatic stranger continues as the questioner, a 
new respondent appears in the person of Sokrates Junior. 
The Politikus is not a resumption of the same subject as the 
Sophistes, but a second application of the same method (the 
method of logical division and subdivision) to a different 
subject. Plato speaks also as if he contemplated a third 
application of the same method — the Philosophus: which, 
so far as we know, waS never realised. Again, the Timaeus 
presents itself as a sequel to the Republic, and the Kritias as 
a sequel to the Timaeus : a fourth, the Hermokrates, being 
apparently announced, as about to follow — but not having 
been composed. 

Here then are two groups of three each (we might call 
them Trilogies, and if the intended fourth had been Trilogles 
realised, Tetralogies), indicated by Plato himself. 

A certain relative chronological order is here doubt- him8elf * 
less evident : the Sophistes must have been composed after 
the Theaetetus and before the Politikus, the Timaeus after the 
Republic and before the Kritias. But this is all that we can 
infer : for it does not follow that the sequence must have been 
immediate in point of time : there may have been a consider- 
able interval between the three forming the so-called Tri- 
logy. 1 We may add, that neither in the Theaetetus nor in 


1 It may seem singular that Schleier- 
macher is among those who adopt this 
opinion. He maintains that the So- 
phisms does not follow immediately 
upon the Theaetetus ; that Plato, 
though intending when he finished 
the Theaetetus to proceed onward to 
the Sophistes, altered his intention, 
and took up other views instead : that 
the Menon (and the Euthydemus) 
come in between them, in immediate 
sequel to the Thesemtus (Einleitung 
£um Menon, vol. iii. p. 32b). 

Here Schleiermacher introduces a 
new element of uncertainty, which 
invalidates yet more seriously the 
grounds for his hypothesis of a pre- 
conceived sequence throughout all the 
dialogues. In a case where Plato 


directly intimates an intentional se- 
quence, we are called upon to believe, 
on “internal grounds” alone, that he 
altered his intention, and introduced 
other dialogues. He may have done 
this : but how are we to prove it ? How 
much does it attenuate the value of 
his intentions, as proofs of an internal 
philosophical sequence? We become 
involved more and more in unsup- 
ported hypothesis. I think that K. F. 
Hermann’s objections against Schleier- 
macher, on the above ground, have 
much force ; and that Ueberweg’s reply 
to them is unsatisfactory. (Hermann, 
Gesch. und Syst. der Platon. Phil, 
p. 350. Ueberweg, Untersuchungen 
fiber die Aechtheit und Zeitf. der Plat. 
Schriften, p. 82, seq.) 

o 2 
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the Republic, do we find indication that either of them is 
intended as the first of a Trilogy : the marks proving an 
intended Trilogy are only found in the second and third of 
the series. 

While even the relative chronology of the dialogues is 
Positive thus marked in the case of a few, and left 

the^diaiogHes to fallible conjecture in the remainder — the positive 
—unknown, chronology, or the exact year of composition, is not 
directly marked in the case of any one. Moreover, at the 
very outset of the enquiry, we have to ask, At what period 
of life did Plato begin to publish his dialogues? Did he 
publish any of them during the lifetime of Sokrates ? and if 
so, which ? Or does the earliest of them date from a time 
after the death of Sokrates ? 

Amidst the many dissentient views of the Platonic critics, 
When did it i® remarkable that they are nearly unanimous 
in their mode of answering this question. 1 * Most 
of them declare, without hesitation, that Plato 
published several dialogues before the death of So- 
krates — that is, before he was 28 years of age — though they 
do not all agree in determining which these dialogues were. 
I do not perceive that they produce any external proofs of 
the least value. Most of them disbelieve (though Stallbaum 
and Hermann believe) the anecdote about Sokrates and his 
criticism on the dialogue Lysis.™ In spite of their unanimity, 


k Valentine Rose (De Aristotelis Li- 
brorum ordine, p. 25, Berlin, 1854), 
Mullach (Democriti Fragm. p. 99), and 
Schone, in his Commentary on the 
Platonic Protagoras, are among the 
critics known to me, who intimate their 
belief that Plato published no Sokratic 
dialogues during the lifetime of So- 
krates. In discussing the matter, 
Schone adverts to two of the three 
lines of argument brought forward in 
my text: — 1. The too early and too 
copious “productivity” which the re- 
ceived supposition would imply in 
Plato. 2. The improbability that the 
name of Sokrates would be employed 
ih written dialogues, as spokesman, by 
any of his scholars during his lifetime. 

Schone does not touch upon the im- 


probability of the hypothesis, arising 
out of the early position and aspirations 
of Plato himself (Schone, Ueber Pla- 
ton’s Protagoras, p. 64, Leipsic, 1862). 

m Diog. Laert. iii. 35 ; Stallbaum, 
Prolegg. ad Plat. Lys. p. 90 ; K. F. 
Hermann, System der Platon. Philos, 
p. 370. Schleiermacher (Einl. zum 
Lysis, i. p. 175) treats the anecdote 
about the Lysis as unworthy of cre- 
dence. Diogenes (iii. 38) mentions that 
some considered the Pheedrus as Plato’s 
earliest dialogue ; the reason being that 
the subject of it was something puerile: 
\6yos tib rrpwrov "ypdxf/ai aurbv rbv ♦«- 
tipor Kal 7 dp fiupouciMs rt rb 

\ Kod rbv rp6~ 

tov 

<popriK6v. Olympiodorus also in his 
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I cannot but adopt the opposite conclusion. It appears to 
me that Plato composed no Sokratic dialogues during the 
lifetime of Sokrates. 

All the information (scanty as it is) which we obtain from 
the rhetor Dionysius and others respecting the com- RealJon8 for 
position of the Platonic dialogues, announces them 
to have cost much time and labour to their author : 
a statement illustrated by the great number of in- 
versions of words which he is said to have intro- author * 
duced successively in the first sentence of the Republic, before 
he was satisfied to let the sentence stand. This corresponds, 
too, with all that we read respecting the patient assiduity 
both of Isokrates and Demosthenes . 11 A first-rate Greek com- 
position was understood not to be purchaseable at lower cost. 
I confess therefore to great surprise, when I read in Ast the 
affirmation that the Protagoras was composed when Plato 
was only 22 years old — and when I find Schleiermacher 
asserting, as if it were a matter beyond dispute, that Prota- 
goras, Phcedrus, and Parmenides, all bear evident marks of 
Plato’s youthful age (Jugendlichkeit). In regard to the 


life of Plato mentions the same report, 
that the Phaedrus was Plato’s earliest 
composition, and gives the same 
ground of belief, “its dithyrambic 
character.” Even if the assertion were 
granted, that the Phaedrus is the ear- 
liest Platonic composition, we could not 
infer that it was composed during the 
lifetime of Sokrates. But that assertion 
cannot be granted. The two statements, 
above cited, give it only as a report, 
suggested to those who believed it by 
the character and subject-matter of the 
dialogue. I am surprised that Dr. Vol- 
quardsen, who in a learned volume, 
recently published, has undertaken the 
defence of the theory of Schleiermacher 
about the Phaedrus (Phaidros, Erste 
Schrift Platon’s, Kiel, 1862), can repre- 
sent this as a “feste hutorische Ueber - 
lieferung ” — the rather as he admits 
that Schleiermacher himself placed no 
confidence in it, and relied upon other 
reasons (pp. 90-92-93). Comp. Schlei- 
ermacher, Einleitung zum Phaidros, 
p. 76. 

Whoever will read the Epistle of Dio- 


nysius of Halikamassus, addressed to 
Cneius Pompeius (pp. 75 1-765, Reisk), 
will be persuaded that Dionysius can 
neither have known, nor even believed, 
that the Phaedrus was the first com- 
position, and a youthful composition, 
of Plato. If Dionysius had believed 
this, it would have furnished him with 
the precise excuse which his letter 
required. For the purpose of his letter 
is to mollify the displeasure of Cn. 
Pompey, who had written to blame him 
for some unfavourable criticisms on the 
style of Plato. Dionysius justifies his 
criticisms by allusions to the Phaedrus. 
If he had been able to add, that the 
Phaedrus was a first composition, and 
that Plato’s later dialogues were com- 
paratively free from the like faults — 
this would have been the most effective 
way of conciliating Cn. Pompey. 

n Timaeus said that Alexander the 
Great conquered the Persian empire 
in less time than Isokrates required 
for the composition of his panegy- 
rical oration (Longinus, De Sublimit. 
0. 4). 
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Phsedrus and Parmenides, indeed, Hermann and other critics 
contest the view of Schleiermacher ; and detect, in those two 
dialogues, not only no marks of “ juvenility,” but what they 
consider plain proofs of maturity and even of late age. But 
in regard to the Protagoras, most of them agree with Schlei- 
ermacher and Ast, in declaring it to be a work of Plato’s 
youth, some time before the death of Sokrates. Now on 
this point I dissent from them : and since the decision turns 
upon “ internal grounds,” each must judge for himself. The 
Protagoras appears to me one of the most finished and elabo- 
rate of all the dialogues : in complication of scenic arrange- 
ments, dramatic vivacity, and in the amount of theory worked 
out, it is surpassed by none — hardly even by the Republic. 0 
Its merits as a composition are indeed extolled by all the 
critics ; who clap their hands, especially, at the humiliation 
which they believe to be brought upon the great Sophist by 
Sokrates. But the more striking the composition is acknow- 
ledged to be, the stronger is the presumption that its author 
was more than 22 or 24 years of age. Nothing short of good 
positive testimony would induce me to believe that such a 
dialogue as the Protagoras could have been composed, even 
by Plato, before he attained the plenitude of his powers. No 
such testimony is produced or producible. I gxtend a similar 
presumption, even to the Lysis, Laches, Charmides, and other 
dialogues : though with a less degree of confidence, because 
they are shorter and less artistic, not equal to the Protagoras. 
All of them, in my judgment, exhibit a richness of ideas and 
a variety of expression, which suggest something very different 
from a young novice as the author. 

But over and above this presumption, there are other 
reasons which induce me to believe, that none of the Platonic 
dialogues were published during the lifetime of Sokrates. 
My reasons are partly connected with Sokrates, partly with 
Plato. 

First, in reference to Sokrates — we may reasonably doubt 
whether any written reports of his actual conversations were 

0 “Ala aeathetisches Kunstwerk ist hafteste unter den Werken Platon's.” 
der Dialog Protagoras dae meister- (Socher, Ueber Platon, p. 226.) 
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published during his lifetime. He was the most constant, 
public, and indiscriminate of all talkers : always in Reasons, 
some frequented place, and desiring nothing so 
much as a respondent with an audience. Every one 
who chose to hear him, might do so without pay- 
ment and with the utmost facility. Why then should any 
one wish to read written reports of his conversations ? espe- 
cially when we know that the strong interest which they 
excited in the hearers depended much upon the spontaneity 
of his inspirations, and hardly less upon the singularity of his 
manner and physiognomy. Any written report of what he 
said must appear comparatively tame. Again, as to fictitious 
dialogues (like the Platonic) employing the name of Sokrates 
as spokesman — such might doubtless be published during his 
lifetime by derisory dramatists for the purpose of raising a 
laugh, but not surely by a respectful disciple and admirer for 
the purpose of giving utterance to doctrines of his own. The 
greater was the respect felt by Plato for Sokrates, the less 
would he be likely to take the liberty of making Sokrates 
responsible before the public for what Sokrates had never 
said. p There is a story in Diogenes — to the effect that So- 
krates, when he first heard the Platonic dialogue called Lysis, 
exclaimed — “ What a heap of falsehoods does the young man 
utter about me ! ” q This story merits no credence as a fact : 
but it expresses the displeasure which Sokrates would be 
likely to feel, on hearing that one of his youthful companions 
had dramatised him as he appears in the Lysis. Xenophon 
tells us, and it is very probable, that inaccurate oral reports of 
the real colloquies of Sokrates may have got into circulation. 
But that the friends and disciples of Sokrates, during his life- 

p Valentine Rose observes, in regard cratem induxerunt Xenophon, Plato, 
to a dialogue composed by some one cseteri Socratici), hoc veterum mori et 
else, wherein Plato was introduced as religioni quivis facile concedet,” &c. 
one of the interlocutors, that it could (V.Rose,AristotelesPseudepigraphuB, 
not have been composed until after pp. 57-74, Leipsic, 1863.)— Val. Rose 
Plato’s death; and that the dialogues expresses the same opinion(that none of 
of Plato were not composed until after the Sokratic dialogues, either by Plato 
the death of Sokrates. “Platonisautem or the other companions of Sokrates, 
sermones antequam mortuus fuerit, were written until after the death of So- 
soripto neminem tradidisse, neque ma- krates) in his earlier work, De Aristote- 
gistri viventis person!, in dialogis abu- lisLibrorumOrdine et Auctoritate,p.25. 
sos fuisse (non magis quam vivum So- 4 Diog. L. iii. 35. 
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time, should deliberately publish fictitious dialogues, putting 
their own sentiments into his mouth, and thus contribute to 
mislead the public— is not easily credible. Still less credible 
is it that Plato, during the^ lifetime of Sokrates, should have 
published such a dialogue as the Phsedrus, wherein we find 
ascribed to Sokrates, poetical and dithyrambie effusions utterly 
at variance with the real manifestations which Athenians might 
hear every day from Sokrates in the market-place/ Sokrates 
in the Platonic Apology, complains of the comic poet Ari- 
stophanes for misrepresenting him. Had the Platonic Phsedrus 
been then in circulation, or any other Platonic dialogues, he 
might with equally good reason have warned the Pikasts 
against judging of him, a real citizen on trial, from the titular 
Sokrates whom even disciples did not scruple to employ as 
spokesman for their own transcendental doctrine, and their 
own controversial sarcasms. 

Secondly, in regard to Plato, the reasons leading to the 
Reagon8j same conclusion are yet stronger. Unfortunately, we 
theeadyme, ^ I10w little of the life of Plato before he attained the 
w > of 28 , that is, before the death of Sokrates : but 
of p£ato. our k es ^. means 0 f appreciating it are derived from 

three sources. 1 . Our knowledge of the history of Athens from 
409-399 B.C., communicated by Thucydides, Xenophon, &c. 

r In regard to the theory (elabo- that this would be said by a person 
rated by Schleiermacher, recently whom Phaedrus terms 8c ivoraros 6 >v 
again defended by Volquardsen), that rwv vvv ypdfaiv. Moreover, Lysias, in 
the Phffidrus is the earliest among the that same discourse, describes his own 
Platonic dialogues, composed about 406 ( position at Athens, anterior to the 
b.c., it appears to me inconsistent also Thirty: he belonged to a rich metio 
with what we know about Lysias. In family, and was engaged along with 
the Platonic Phaedrus, Lysias is pre- his brother Polemarchus in a large 
sented as a \oyoypd<t>os of the highest manufactory of shields, employing 120 
reputation and eminence (p. 228 A, slaves (s. 20). A person thus rich and 
2 57 D, and indeed throughout the occupied was not likely to become a 
whole dialogue). Now this is quite professed and notorious Koyoypdfpos, 
inconsistent with what we read from though he may have been a clever and 
Lysias himself in the indictment which accomplished man. Lysias was plun- 
he preferred against Eratosthenes, not dered and impoverished by the Thirty ; 
long after the restoration of the demo- and he is said to have incurred much 
cracy, 403 b.c. He protests therein expense in aiding the efforts of Thra- 
strenuously that he had never had sybulus. It was after this change of 
judicial affairs of his own, nor meddled circumstances that he took to rhetoric 
with those of others; and he expresses as a profession; and it is to some one 
the greatest apprehension from his own of these later years that the Platonic 
fatipla (sects. 4-6). I cannot believe Phaedrus refers, 
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2. The seventh Epistle of Plato himself, written four or five 
years before his death (about 352 B.c.). 3. A few hints from 
the Memorabilia of Xenophon. 

To these evidences about the life of Plato, it has not been 
customary to pay much attention. The Platonic critics seem 
to regard Plato so entirely as a spiritual person (“ like a 
blessed spirit, visiting earth for a short time,” to cite a 
poetical phrase applied to him by Gothe), that they disdain 
to take account of his relations with the material world, or 
with society around him. Because his mature life was con- 
secrated to philosophy, they presume that his youth must 
have been so likewise. But this is a hasty assumption. You 
cannot thus abstract any man from the social medium by 
which he is surrounded. The historical circumstances of 
Athens from Plato’s nineteenth year to his twenty-sixth 
(409-403 B.c.) were something totally different from what 
they afterwards became. They were so grave and absorbing, 
that had he been ever so much inclined to philosophy, he 
would have been compelled against his will to undertake 
active and heavy duty as a citizen. Within those years (as I 
have observed in a preceding chapter) fell the closing strug- 
gles of the Peloponnesian war; in which (to repeat words 
already cited from Thucydides) Athens became more a military 
post than a city — every citizen being almost habitually under 
arms : then the long blockade, starvation, and capture of the 
city, followed by the violences of the Thirty, the armed 
struggle under Thrasybulus, and the perilous, though fortu- 
nately successful and equitable, renovation of the democracy. 
These were not times for a young citizen, of good Plat0>8 early 
family and robust frame, to devote himself exclu- 
sively to philosophy and composition. I confess 
myself surprised at the assertion of Schleiermacher tious * 
and Steinhart, that Plato composed the Charmides and other 
dialogues under the Anarchy. 8 Amidst such disquietude and 


8 Steinhart, Einleitung zum Laches, 
p. 358, where he says that Plato com- 
posed the Charmides, Laches, and Pro- 
tagoras, aU in 404 b.o. under the Thirty. 
Schleiermacher, Einleitung zum Char- 
mides, toI. ii. p. 8. 


The lines of Lucretius (i. 42) bear 
emphatically upon this trying season : 
Nam neque nos age re hoc patriai tempore 
iniquo 

animo: neque Memmi cl&ra 

propago 

T&libus in rebus comm uni deesse saluti. 
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perils he could not have renounced active duty for philosophy, 
even if he had been disposed to do so. 

But, to make the case stronger, we learn from Plato’s own 
testimony in his seventh Epistle, that he wets not at that 
time disposed to renounce active political life. He tells us 
himself, that as a young man he was exceedingly eager, like 
others of the same age, to meddle and distinguish himself in 
active politics. 1 How natural such eagerness was, to a young 
citizen of his family and condition, may be seen by the 
analogy of his younger brother Glaukon, who was prema- 
turely impatient to come forward : as well as by that of his 
cousin Charmides, who had the same inclination, but was 
restrained by exaggerated diffidence of character. Now we 
know that the real Sokrates (very different from the Platonic 
Sokrates in the Gorgias) did not seek to deter young men of 
rank from politics, and to consign them to inactive specula- 
tion. Sokrates gives u earnest encouragement to Charmides ; 
and he does not discourage Glaukon, but only presses him to 
adjourn his pretensions until the suitable stock of preliminary 
information has been acquired. We may thus see that 
assuming the young Plato to be animated with political 
aspirations, he would certainly not be dissuaded, — nay, he 
would probably be encouraged — by Sokrates. 

Plato farther tells us that when (after the final capitulation 
of Athens) the democracy was put down and the government 
of the Thirty established, he embarked in it actively under 
the auspices of his relatives (Kritias, Charmides, &c., then in 
the ascendant), with the ardent hopes of youth* that he 
should witness and promote the accomplishment of valuable 
reforms. Experience showed him that he was mistaken. He 

* Plato, Epist. vii. p. 324 C. The Anarchy, at the battle fought with 

Thrasybulus and the democrats (Xe- 
ei Qarrov ifiavrov Kvpios yevoi - noph. Hellen. ii. 4-19). The colloquy 
iirl rk noivk rrjs ir 6\€<as of Sokrates with Charmides, recoraed 

Uvau Again, 325 E : there fib, rb 1 by Xenophon in the Memorabilia, 

eov iroWrjs fieerbv tvra 6pfj.rjs in must have taken place at some time 

k tcoivd , &c. before the battle of ASgospotami ; per- 

See the two interesting colloquies haps about 407 or 406 b.c. 
of Sokrates, with Glaukon and Char- x Plato, Epist. vii. 324 D. Kal iyk 
mides (Xenoph. Men. iii. 6-7). Bavficurrbv ovdh jfnaBov M 

Charmides was killed along with &c. 

Kritias during the eight months called 
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became disgusted with the enormities of the Thirty, espe- 
cially with their treatment of Sokrates ; and he then ceased 
to co-operate with them. Again, after the year called the 
Anarchy, the democracy was restored, and Plato’s political 
aspirations revived along with it. He again put himself 
forward for active public life, though with less ardent hopes/ 
Bui he became dissatisfied with the march of affairs, and his 
relationship with the deceased Kritias was now a formidable 
obstacle to popularity. At length, four years after the re- 
storation of the democracy, came the trial and condemnation 
of Sokrates. It was that event which finally shocked and 
disgusted Plato, converting his previous dissatisfaction into 
an utter despair of obtaining any good results from existing 
governments. From thenceforward, he turned away from 
practice and threw himself into speculation . 25 


Plato, Epistol. vii. 325 A. 

il irepl rb irpdrreiy rd Koivd koL iro\i- 
x 4ir iBufila. 

Plato, Epist. vii. 325 B. 

srovvri 84] /JLOt ravrd re kciI robs dvQp<t>- 
srous robs wpdrroyras rd iroktrucd , &c. 
325 E. Koi TOU H±V (TKOTrclv p.4) aiTO- 
arrjyai , irr) vorb Hjueivoy h.v ylyyoiro 
irepi re avrd ravra ical Kepi r^v irdcrav 
iroXur rov bb vpdrrety ad irepifityeiv 
Kaipobs , reKevrwvra bb vorjaai irepl 
icao’&y ruy vvv ic6\ewv tin kcuccvs 

I have already stated in the 84th 
chapter of my History, describing the 
visit of Plato to Dionysius in Sicily, 
that I believe the Epistles of Plato to 
be genuine, and that the seventh 
Epistle especially contains valuable 
information. Some critics undoubtedly 
are of a different opinion, and consider 
them as spurious. But even among 
these critics, several consider that the 
author of the Epistles, though not Plato 
himself, was a contemporary and well 
informed : so that his evidence is trust- 
worthy. See K. F. Hermann, Ge- 
sammelt. Abhandlungen, pp. 282-283. 
The question has been again discussed 
recently by Ueberweg(Untersuch. iiber 
die Zeitfolge der Platon. Schriften, pp. 
120-123-125*129), who gives his own 
opinion that the letters are not by 
Plato, and produces vaiious arguments 


to the point. His arguments are noway 
convincing to me: for the mysticism 
and pedantry of the Epistles appear to 
me in full harmony with the Timssus 
and Leges, and with the Pythagorean 
bias of Plato’s later years, though not 
in harmony with the Protagoras, and 
various other dialogues. YetUeberweg 
also declares his full belief that the 
seventh Epistle is the composition of a 
well-informed contemporary, and per- 
fectly worthy of credit as to the facts; 
and K. F. Hermann declares the same ! 
This is enough for my present purpose. 

The statement, trusted by all the 
critics, that Plato’s first visit to Syra- 
cuse was made when he was about 40 
years of age, depends altogether on the 
assertion of the seventh Epistle. How 
numerous are the assertions made by 
Platonic critics respecting Plato, upon 
evidence far slighter than that of these 
Epistles ! Boeckh considers the seventh 
Epistle as the genuine work of Plato. 
Valentine Rose also pronounces it to be 
genuine, though he does not consider 
the other Epistles to be so (De Ari- 
stotelis Librorum Ordine, p. 25, p. 1 14, 
Berlin, 1854). Tennemann admits the 
Epistles generally to be genuine (Sys- 
tem der Platon. Philos, i. p. 106). 

It is undeniable that these Epistles 
of Plato were recognised as genuine 
and trusted by all the critics of anti- 
quity from Aristophanes downwards. 
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This very natural recital, wherein Plato (at the age of 75) 
pi&to did not describes his own youth between 21 and 28 — taken 
in conjunction with the other reasons just enumer- 
ate restora- ated — impresses upon me the persuasion, that Plato 
dem^racy, did not devote himself to philosophy, nor publish 
any of his dialogues, before the death of Sokrates : 
the death f ^ough may probably have composed dramas, 
and the beautiful epigrams which Diogenes has pre- 
served. He at first frequented the society of Sokrates, as 
many other aspiring young men frequented it (likewise that 
of Kratylus, and perhaps that of various Sophists a ), from love 
of ethical debate, admiration of dialectic power, and desire to 
acquire a facility of the same kind in his own speech : not 
with any view to take up philosophy as a profession, or to 
undertake the task either of demolishing or constructing in 
the region of speculation. No such resolution was adopted 
until after he had tried political life and had been disap- 
pointed: — nor until such disappointment had been still more 
bitterly aggravated by the condemnation of Sokrates. It 
was under this feeling that Plato first consecrated himself to 
that work of philosophical meditation and authorship, — of 
inquisitive travel and converse with philosophers abroad, — 
and ultimately of teaching in the Academy — which filled up 
the remaining fifty years of his life. The death of Sokrates 
left that venerated name open to be employed as spokesman 
in his dialogues : and there was nothing in the political con- 
dition of Athens after 399 b.c., analogous to the severe and 
perilous struggle which tasked all the energies of her citizens 
from 409 B.c. down to the close of the war. 

I believe, on these grounds, that Plato did not publish any 
dialogues during the life of Sokrates. An interval of fifty- 


Cicero, Plutarch, Aristeides, &c., assert Aristeides, n epl 'VrjTopiicrjs Or. 45, pp. 
facts upon the authority of the Epistles. 90-106, Dindorf. 

Those who declare the Epistles to be a Compare Plat. Protagoras, 312 A, 
spurious and worthless, ought in con- 315 A, where the distinction is point- 
sistency to reject the statements which edly drawn between one who visited 
Plutarch makes on the authority of the Protagoras M rtxvy, Si j/ntovpybt 

Epistles : they will find themselves , and others who came simply 

compelled to discredit some of the best ' ' “ ' koI totu- 

parts of his life of Dion. Compare dcpov irpbrt, 
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one years separates the death of Sokrates from that of 
Plato. Such an interval is more than sufficient for AU piato , g 
all the existing dialogues of Plato, without the ne- JJJ 
cessity of going back to a more youthful period 
of his age. As to distribution of the dialogues, thede^of 
earlier or later, among these fifty-one years, we have Sokratea - 
little or no means of judging. Plato has kept out of sight — 
with a degree of completeness which is really surprising — not 
merely his own personality, but also the marks of special 
date and the determining circumstances in which each dia- 
logue was composed. Twice only does he mention his own 
name, and that simply in passing, as if it were the name of a 
third person. b As to the point of time to which he himself 
assigns each dialogue, much discussion has been held how far 
Plato has departed from chronological or historical possibility; 
how far he has brought persons together in Athens who never 
could have been there together, or has made them allude to 
events posterior to their own decease. A speaker in Athe- 
neeus c dwells, with needless acrimony, on the anachronisms 
of Plato, as if they were gross faults. Whether they are 
faults or not, may fairly be doubted : but the fact of such 
anachronisms cannot be doubted, when we have before us the 
Menexenus and the Symposion. It cannot be supposed, in 
the face of such evidence, that Plato took much pains to keep 
clear of anachronisms : and whether they be rather more or 
rather less numerous, is a question of no great moment. 


b In the Apologia, c. 28, p. 38, So- mention of Plato in the third person 
krates alludes to Plato as present in (TWdroov 5^, oT^ou, jjo-fleVei) was probably 
court, and as offering to become gua- one of the reasons which induced Pa- 
rantee, along with others, for his fine, neetius to declare the Phffidon not to be 
In the Phsodon, Plato is mentioned as the work of Plato, 
being sick; to explain why he was not c Athenseus, y. pp. 220, 221. Didy- 
present at the last scene of Sokrates mus also attacked Plato as departing 
(Pheedon, p. 59). Diog. L. iii. 37. from historical truth — iiri<pv 6 ^vos r$ 
The pathos as well as the detail of TWdrwvi ira purropovyri — against 

the narrative in the Pheedon makes one which the scholiast (ad Leges, i. p. 630) 
imagine that Plato really was present defends him. Groen van Prinsteren, 
at the scene. But being obliged, by the Prosopogr. p. 1 6. The rhetor Aristeides 
uniform scheme of his compositions, to has some remarks of the 6ame kind, 
provide another narrator, he could not though less acrimonious (Orat. xlvii. 
suffer it to be supposed that he was p. 435, Dind.) than the speaker in 
himself present. Athenssus. 

I have already remarked, that this 
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I now conclude my enquiry respecting the Platonic Canon. 

.. The presumption in favour of that Canon, as laid 
down by Thrasyllus, is stronger (as I showed in the 
preceding Chapter) than it is in regard to ancient 
authors generally of the same age : being traceable, 
in the last result, through the Alexandrine Museum, 
to authenticating manuscripts in the Platonic school, and to 
members of that school who had known and cherished Plato 
himself. d I have reviewed the doctrines of several recent 
critics who discard this Canon as unworthy of trust, and who 
set up for themselves a type of what Plato must have been, 
derived from a certain number of items in the Canon — reject- 
ing the remaining items as unconformable to their hypo- 
thetical type. The different theories which they have laid 
down respecting general and systematic purposes of Plato 
(apart from the purpose of each separate composition), appear 
to me uncertified and gratuitous. The “ internal reasons,” 
upon which they justify rejection of various dialogues, are only 
another phrase for expressing their own different theories re- 
specting Plato as a philosopher and as a writer. For my part 
I decline to discard any item of the Thrasyllean Canon, upon 
such evidence as they produce : I think it a safer and more 
philosophical proceeding to accept the entire Canon, and to 
accommodate my general theory of Plato (in so far as I am 
able to frame one) to each and all of its contents. 

Considering that Plato’s period of philosophical composition 


Unsafe 
grounds 
upon which 
those 
theories 


extended over fifty years, and that the circumstances 
of his life are most imperfectly known to us — it is 
surely hazardous to limit the range of his varieties, 


proceed. on f a ith of a critical repugnance, not merely 
subjective and fallible, but withal entirely of modem growth: 


to assume, as basis of reasoning, the admiration raised by a 


d I find this position distinctly as- the present state of the question de- 
serted, and the authority of the Thra- mands. Moreover, he combines it with 
syllean catalogue, as certifying the another opinion, upon which he insists 

f enuine works of Plato, vindicated, by even at greater length, and from which 
r xem, in his able dissertation on the I altogether dissent— that the tetralo- 
Kleitophon of Plato (pp. 1-3, Berlin, gies of Thrasyllus exhibit the genuine 
1846). But Yxem does not set forth order established by Plato himself 
the grounds of this opinion so fuUy as among the Dialogues. 
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few of the finest dialogues — and then to argue that no com- 
position inferior to this admired type, or unlike to it in doc- 
trine or handling, can possibly be the work of Plato. ' “ The 
Minos, Theages, Epistolse, Epinomis, &c., are unworthy of 
Plato: nothing so inferior in excellence can have been com- 
posed by him. No dialogue can be admitted as genuine 
which contradicts another dialogue, or which advocates any 
low or incorrect or un-Platonic doctrine. No dialogue can 
pass which is adverse to the general purpose of Plato as an 
improver of morality, and a teacher of the doctrine of Ideas.” 
On such grounds as these we are called upon to reject various 
dialogues : and there is nothing upon which, generally speak- 
ing, so much stress is laid as upon inferior excellence. For 
my part, I cannot recognise any of them as sufficient grounds 
of exception. I have no difficulty in believing, not merely 
that Plato (like Aristophanes) produced many successive 
novelties, “not at all similar one to the other, and all 
clever ” c — but also that among these novelties, there were 
inferior dialogues as well as superior : that in different dia- 
logues he worked out different, even contradictory, points of 
view — and among them some which critics declare to be low 
and objectionable : that we have among his works unfinished 
fragments and abandoned sketches, published without order, 
and perhaps only after his* death. 

It may appear strange, but it is true, that Schleiermacher, 
the leading champion of Plato’s central purpose and opinions of 
systematic unity from the beginning, lays down a macher!" 
doctrine to the same effect. He says, “ Truly, Bhow n t£iB. 
nothing can be more preposterous, than when people demand 
that all the works even of a great master shall be of 
equal perfection — or that such as are not equal, shall be 
regarded as not composed by him.” Zeller expresses himself 
in the same manner, and with as little reserve/ These emi- 

® Aristophan. Nubes, 539 . man verlangt, dass alle Werke auch 

’A XV act Katva r idtat elo-flepuv <ro<pi£ofxat, 6 in 68 gr088©H Meisters VOH giddier 

obtev a WrjXaunv ofxoiat, nat wa<rar defiat. Volkommenheit seyn sollten — ^wler die 

* Schleiermacher, Einleitung zum m nicht sind, boU er nicht verfertigt 
Menon, yoI. iii. p. 337 . “ Und wahrlich, haben.” 

nichts ist wohl wnnderlioher, als wenn Compare Zeller, Geechichte der Phi- 
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nent critics here proclaim a general rule which neither they 
nor others follow out. 

I find elsewhere in Schleiermacher, another opinion, not less 
important, in reference to disallowance of dialogues, on purely 
internal grounds. Take the Gorgias and the Protagoras : both 
these two dialogues are among the most renowned of the 
catalogue : both have escaped all suspicion as to legitimacy, 
even from Ast and Socher, the two boldest of all disfranchising 
critics. In the Protagoras, Sokrates maintains an elaborate 
argument to prove, against the unwilling Protagoras, that the 
Good is identical with the Pleasurable, and the Evil identical 
with the Painful: in tl*e Gorgias, Sokrates holds an argument 
equally elaborate, to show that Good is essentially different 
from Pleasurable, Evil from Painful. What the one affirms, 
the other denies. Moreover, Schleiermacher himself charac- 
terises the thesis vindicated by Sokrates in the Protagoras, as 

losophie der Griechen, vol. ii. p. 322, | stupid, and unskilful imitation of dif- 
ed. 2nd. ferent Platonic dialogues : “ Pergamus 

It is to be remembered that this ad alteram partem nostrae argumenta- 
opinion of Schleiermacher refers only tionis, eamque etiam firmiorem, de 
to completed works of the same master, nimia similitudine Platonicorum ali- 
Youarenot authorised in rejecting any quot locorum. Nam de hoc quidem 
completed work as spurious, on the conveniet inter omnes doctos et in- 
ground that it is not equal in merit to doctos, Platonem se ipsum haud posse 
some other. Still less, then, are you imitari : ni forte' quis dubitet de sanft, 
authorised in rejecting, on the like ejus mente” (p. 23). In the sense 
ground, an uncompleted w ork — a pro- which Boeckh intends, I agree that 
fessed fragment, or a preliminary Plato did not imitate himself: in 
sketch. Of this nature are several of [ another sense, I think that he did. I 
the minor items in the Thrasyllean mean that his consummate composi- 
canon. tion s were preceded by shorter, partial, 

M. Boeckh, in his Commentary on incomplete sketches, which he after- 
the dialogue called Minos, has as- wards worked up, improved, and re- 
signed the reasons which induce him to modelled. I do not understand how 
throw out that dialogue, together with Plato could have composed such works 
the Hipparchus, from the genuine as Republic, Protagoras, Gorgias, Sym- 
works of Plato (and farther to consider posion, Phaedrus, Phmdon, &c., without 
both of them, and the pseudo-Platonic having before him many of these pre- 
dialogues De Justo and De Virtute, as paratory sketches. That some of these 
works of 'Xifioav 6 ffKvrth : with this sketches should have been preserved is 
latter hypothesis I have here no con- what we might naturally expect ; and 
cern). He admits fully that the Minos I believe Minos and Hipparchus to be 
is of the Platonic age and irreproach- among them. I do not wonder that 
able in style — “ veteris esse et Attici they are of inferior merit. One point 
scriptoris, probus sermo, antiqui mores, on which Boeckh (pp. 7,8) contends 
totus denique character, spondent” that Hipparchus and Minos are unlike' 
(p. 32). Next, he not only admits that to Plato is, that the collocutor with 
it is like Plato, but urges the too great Sokrates is anonymous. But we find 
likeness to Plato as one of the points of anonymous talkers in the Protagoras, 
his case. He says that it is a bad, Sophisms, Politikus, and Leges. 
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“ entirely un-Sokratic and un-Platonic.” g If internal grounds 
of repudiation are held to be available against the Thrasyllean 
canon, how can such grounds exist in greater force than those 
which are here admitted to bear against the Protagoras — 
That it exhibits Sokrates as contradicting the Sokrates of the 
Gorgias — That it exhibits him farther as advancing and 
proving, at great length, a thesis “ entirely un-Sokratic and 
un-Platonic ” ? Since the critics all concur in disregarding 
these internal objections, as insufficient to raise even a sus- 
picion against the Protagoras, I cannot concur with them 
when they urge the like objections as valid and irresistible 
against other dialogues. 

I may add, as farther illustrating this point, that there are 
few dialogues in the list against which stronger objections on 
internal grounds can be brought, than Leges and Menexenus. 
Yet both of them stand authenticated, beyond all reasonable 
dispute, as genuine works of Plato, not merely by the Canon 
of Thrasyllus, but also by the testimony of Aristotle. h 

g Schleiermacher, Einleitung zum mitted the Leges to be genuine. But 
Protagoras, vol. i. p. 232. “ Jene ganz Striimpell adheres to the earlier 
unsokratische und unplatonischo An- opinion given by ZeUer, and main* 
sicht, dass das Gute nichts anderes ist tains that the partial recantation is 
als das Angenehme.” noway justified. (GeschichtederPrak- 

So also in the Parmenides, we find tischen Philosophic der Griechen, p. 
a host of unsolved objections against 457.) 

the doctrine of Ideas, upon which in Suckow mentions (Form der Plato- 
other dialogues Plato so emphatically nischen Schriften, 1855, p. 135) that 
insists. Accordingly, Socher, resting Zellor has in a subsequent work re- 
upon this discrepancy as an “ internal verted to his former opinion, denying 
ground,” declares the Parmenides not the genuineness of the Leges. Suckow 
to be the work of Plato. But the other himself denies it also ; relying not 
critics refuse to go along with this in- merely on the internal objections 
ference. I think they are right in so against it, but also on a passage of 
refusing. But this only shows how Isokrates (adPhilippum,p. 84), which 
little such internal grounds are to be he considers to sanction his opinion, 
trusted, as evidence to prove spurious- but which (in my judgment) entirely 
ness. fails to bear him out. 

h See AstjPlaton’s Lebcn und Schrif- Suckow attempts to show (p. 55), 
ten, p. 384; and stUl more, Zeller, and Uoberweg partly countenances the 
Platonieche Studien, pp. 1 - 1 3 1 , Tiibin- same opinion, that the two passages in 
gen, 1839. In that treatise, where which Aristotle alludes to the Me- 
Zeller has set forth powerfully the nexenus (Rhetoric, i. 9, iii. 14) do not 
grounds for denying the genuineness prove that he (Aristotle) considered it 
of the Leges, he relied so much upon as a work of Plato, because he mentions 
the strength of this negative case, as the name of Sokrates only, and not 
to discredit the direct testimony of that of Plato. But this is to require 
Aristotle affirming the Leges to be from a witness such precise specmca- 
genuine. In his History of Philosophy, tion as we cannot reasonably expect. 
Zeller altered this opinion, and ad- Aristotle, alluding to the Menexenus 

VOL. I. P 
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While adhering therefore to the Canon of Thrasyllus, I do 
Any true not think myself obliged to make out that Plato is 
either like to himself, or equal to himself, or con- 
sistent with himself, throughout all the dialogues 
included therein, and throughout the period of fifty 
in the canon, years during which these dialogues were composed, 
eome^tothe Plato is to be found in all and each of the dialogues, 

exclusion of _ _ _ 

the rest. not in an imaginary type abstracted from some to 
the exclusion of the rest. The critics reverence so much this 
type of their own creation, that they insist on bringing out 
a result consistent with it, either by interpretation specially 
contrived, or by repudiating what will not harmonise. Such 
sacrifice of the inherent diversity, and separate individuality, 
of the dialogues, to the maintenance of a supposed unity of 
type, style, or purpose, appears to me an error. In fact, 1 
there exists, for us, no personal Plato any more than there is 
a personal Shakespeare. Plato (except in the Epistolae) never 


says, XwKpdrrfs iv ’Eu-itcu^ : just as, 
in alluding to the Gorgias in another 
place (Sophist. Elench. 12, p. 173), he 
says, KaWuc\ris iv r<p Topyia : and 
again, in alluding to the Phsedon, 6 iv 
T(j> $>cd$u)vi ^(oKpdrrjs (De Gen. et Cor- 
rupt. ii. 9, p. 335): not to mention his 
allusions in the Politica to the Platonic 
Republic, under the name of Sokrates. 
No instance can be produced in which 
Aristotle cites any Sokratic dialogue, 
composed by Antisthenes, ^Eschines, 
&c., or any other of the Sokratic com- j 
panions except Plato. And when we 
read in Aristotle’s Politica (ii. 3-3) 
the striking compliment paid — Tb p&v 
oZv xtpirrbv $x ov<Tl *6*™* 01 tov 2a>- 
K pdrovs \4yoi, Kcd rb tco/urpbv, real rb 
KouvSrofxoVj iced rb CrjrrjTLKov KaKuss Sb 
xdvra Tews x a ^ eir ^ y — we cannot surely 
imagine that he intends to designate 
any other dialogues than those com- 
posed by Plato. 

1 The only manifestation of the per- 
sonal Plato is in the Epistol®. I have 
already said that I accept these as 
genuine, though most critics do not. 

I consider them valuable illustrations 
of his character, as far as they go. 
They are all written after he was 
more than sixty years of age. And 
most of them relate to his relations 
with Dionysius the younger, with Dion, 


j and with Sicilian affairs generally. 

I This was a peculiar and outlying 
| phase of Plato’s life, during winch 
: (through the instigation of Dion, and 
J at the sacrifice of his own peace of 
! mind) he became involved in the world 
! of political action : he had to deal with 
real persons, passions, and interests — 
i with the feeble character, literary vel- 
| leities, and jealous apprehensions of 
Dionysius —the reforming vehemence 
and unpopular harshness of Dion — the 
courtiers, the soldiers, and the people 
of Syracuse, all moved by different pas- 
sions, of which he had had no practical 
experience. It could not be expected 
that, amidst such turbulent elements, 
Plato as an adviser could effect much : 

| yet I do not think that he turned his 
chances, doubtful as they were, to the 
best account. I have endeavoured to 
show this in the tenth volume of my 
History of Greece, c. 84. But at all 
events, these operations lay apart from 
Plato’s true world— the speculation, 
dialectic, and lectures of the Academy 
at Athens. The Epistol®, however, 
present some instructive points, bear- 
ing upon Plato’s opinions about writing 
as a medium of philosophical commu- 
nication and instruction to learners, 
which I shall notice in the suitable 
place. 
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appears before us, nor gives us any opinion as his own : he 
is the unseen prompter of different characters who converse 
aloud in a number of distinct dramas — each drama a separate 
work, manifesting its own point of view, affirmative or nega- 
tive, consistent or inconsistent with the others, as the case 
may be. In so far as I venture to present a general view of 
one who keeps constantly in the dark — who delights to dive, 
and hide himself, not less difficult to catch than the supposed 
Sophist in his own dialogue called Sophistes — I shall consider 
it as subordinate to the dialogues, each and all : and above 
all, it must be such as to include and acknowledge not merely 
diversities, but also inconsistencies and contradictions.* 


k I transcribe from the instructive 
work of M. Ernest Renan, Averroea et 
F Averroisme, a passage in which he 
deprecates the proceeding of critics who 
presume uniform consistency through- 
out the works of Aristotle, and make out 
their theory partly by forcible exegesis, 
partly by setting aside as spurious all 
those compositions which oppose them. 
The remark applies more forcibly to 
the dialogues of Plato, who is much 
less systematic than Aristotle : — 

“On a combattu l’interpretation 
d’Averroes, et soutenu que l’intellect 
actif n’est pour Aristote qu’une faculte 
de Tame. L’intcllect passif n’est alors 
que la faculte do recevoir les <pavTda- 
fxara: Pintellect actif n’est que l’in- 
duction s’excr9ant sur les (paurda/j-ara 
et en tirant les idees generates. Ainsi 
Ton fait concorder la th<5orie cxposee 
dans le troisifeme livre du Traite de 
l’Ame, avec colle des Seconds Analy- 
tiques, oh Aristote semble re'duire le 
role de la raison h l’induction ge'ne- 
ralisant les faits de la sensation. Gertes, 
je no me dissimule pas qu’ Aristote pa- 
rait souvent envisager le vovs comme 
personnel h l’homme. Son attention 
constante h re'peter que Pintellect est 
identique h Pintelligible, que intel- 
lect passe h l’acte quand il devient 
Pobjet qu’il pense, est difficile fc con- 
cilier avec Phypothfese d’un intellect 
s£par£ de Phomme. Mais il est dan- 
gereux de faire ainsi coinoider de force 
les diflferens apergus des anciens. Les 
anciens philosophaient souvent sans se 


limiter dans un systbme — traitant le 
meme sujet selon les points de vue qui 
s’offraient a eux, ou qui leur etaient 
offerts par les ecoles anterieures — sans 
s’inquieter des differences qui pou- 
vaient exister entre ces divers troiujons 
de the'orie. Il est pueril de chercher h les 
mettro d’ accord avec eux memos, quand 
eux memes s’en sont peu soucies. 
Autant vaudrait, comme certains cri- 
tiques Allemands, declarer interpoles 
tous les passages que Pon ne peut con- 
cilicr avec les autres. Ainsi, la theorie 
des Seconds Analytiques et celles du 
troisieme livre de l’Ame, sans se con- 
trodiro exprcss&nent, repre'sentent 
deux aper^us profondement distincts 
et d’origine differente, sur le fait de 
intelligence.” (Averroes et l’Aver- 
roisme, p. 97, Paris, 1852.) 

There is also in Striimpell (Gesch. 
der Prakt. Phil, der Griech. vor 
Aristot. p. 200) a good passage to the 
same purpose as the above from M. 
Renan: disapproving this presump- 
tion, — that the doctrines of every 
ancient philosopher must of course be 
systematic and coherent with each 
other — as “ a phantom of modem 
times : ” and pointing out that both 
Plato and Aristotle founded their 
philosophy, not upon any one govern- 
ing kpxh alone, from which exclusively 
consequences are deduced, but upon 
several distinct, co-ordinate, indepen- 
dent points of view : each of which is 
by turns followed out, not always con- 
sistently with the others. 
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On looking through the collection of works enumerated in 
variety and the Thrasyllean Canon, the first impression made 
visible in upon us respecting the author is, that which is 
writings. expressed in the epithets applied to him by Cicero 
— “varius et multiplex et copiosus.” Such epithets bring 
before us the variety in Plato’s points of view and methods 
of handling — the multiplicity of the topics discussed — the 
abundance of the premisses and illustrations suggested:® 
comparison being taken with other literary productions of the 
same age. It is scarcely possible to find any one predicate 
truly applicable to all of Plato’s works. Every predicate is 
probably true in regard to some : — none in regard to all. 

Several critics of antiquity considered Plato as essentially 



dogmatical, reaching any assured or proved result. They denied 
to him the character of a dogmatist: they maintained that he 
neither established nor enforced any affirmative doctrines. 5 
This latter statement is carried too far. Plato is sceptical in 
some dialogues, dogmatical in others. And the catalogue 
of Thrasyllus shows that the sceptical dialogues (Dialogues 
of Search or Investigation) are more numerous than the 
dogmatical (Dialogues of Exposition) — as they are also, 
speaking generally, more animated and interesting. 

Again, Aristotle declared the writing of Plato to be some- 


a The rhetor Aristeides, comparing 
Plato with JEschines (i. e. ^schines 
Socraticus, disciple of Sokrates also), 
remarks that JEschines was more likely 
to report what Sokrates really said, 
from being inferior in productive ima- 


gination. Plato (as he truly says Orat. 
xlvi. ‘Tirfy rwy Tcttc^xwi', p. 295, Din- 
dorf), tt?j (pvcrern xPV'rcu irtptovffify &c. 

b Diogen. Laert. iii. 52. Prolegomen. 
Platon. Philosop. c. 10, vol. vi. 205, of 
K. F. Hermann’s edition of Plato. 
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thing between poetry and prose, and even the philoso- 
phical doctrine of Plato respecting Ideas, to derive Poetical vein 
all its apparent plausibility from poetic metaphors, jjjj ° m 11811 
The affirmation is true, up to a certain point. 

Many of the dialogues display an exuberant vein of poetry, 
which was declared — not by Aristotle alone, but by many 
other critics contemporary with Plato — to be often misplaced 
and excessive — and which appeared the more striking because 
the dialogues composed by the other Sokratic companions 
were all of them plain and unadorned. 0 The various mythes, 
in the Phsedrus and elsewhere, are announced expressly as 
soaring above the conditions of truth and logical appreciation. 
Moreover, we find occasionally an amount of dramatic vi- 
vacity, and of artistic antithesis between the speakers intro- 
duced, which might have enabled Plato, had he composed for 
the drama as a profession, to contend with success for the 
prizes at the Dionysiac festivals. But here again, though 
this is true of several dialogues, it is not true of others. In 
the Parmenides, Timaeus, and the Leges, such elements will 
be looked for in vain. In the Timaeus, they are exchanged 
for a professed cosmical system, including much mystic and 
oracular affirmation, without proof to support it, and without 

c See Dionys. Hal. Epist. ad Cn. Kaekiliusof KalaktS — not only blamed 
Pomp. 756, De Adm. Vi Die. Dem. the style of Plato for excessive, over- 
956, where he recognises the contrast strained, and misplaced metaphor, but 
between Plato and rb 'SwKpartKby Si- KaBkilius goes so far as to declare a de- 
Scur/caAcTov Tray. His expression is re- cided preference for Lysias over Plato, 
markable: Tavrayap Jl re kot* avrbv (Dionys. Hal. De Vi Demosth.pp. 1025- 
ycySfievoi wdyres iTrinpcwcriy wy rk ov6- 1037, De Comp. Verb. p. 196 R; Lon- 
fxara ovSh Set fxe htyeiy. Epistol. ad ginus, De Sublimitat. c. 32.) The num- 
Cn. Pomp. p. 761 ; also 757. See also berof critics who censured the manner 
Diog. L. iii. 37 ; Aristotel. Mctaph. A. and doctrine of Plato (critics both con- 
991, a. 22. v temporary with him and subsequent) 

Cicero and Quintilian Bay the same was considerable (Dionys. H. Ep. ad 
about Plato’s style: “Multum supra Pomp. p. 757). Dionysius and the 
prosam orationem, et quam Grsoci pe- critics of his age had before their eyes 
destrem vocant, surgit : ut mihi non the contrast of the Asiatic style of rhe- 
hominis ingenio, sed quodam Delphico toric, prevalent in their time, with the 
videatur oraculo instinctus.” Quin til. Attic style representedby Demosthenes 
x. 1 ; Cicero, Orator, c. 20, Lucian, Pis- and Lysias. They wished to uphold 
cator. c. 22. the force and simplicity of the Attic, 

Sextus Empiricus designates the against the tumid, wordy, pretensive 
same tendency under the words Asiatic ; and they considered the Phae- 
UAdrmvos bveiSwAorrolriaiy. Pyrrhon. drus, with other compositions of Plato, 
Hypotyp. iii. 189. as faUing under the same censure with 

The Greek rhetors of the Augustan the Asiatic. See Burckhardt, Caecilii 
age— Dionysius of Halikamassus and Bhetoris Fragm., Berlin, 1863, p. 15. 
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opponents to test it : in the Leges, for ethical sermons, and 
religious fulminations, proclaimed by a dictatorial authority. 

One feature there is, which is declared by Schleiermacher 
Form of and others to be essential to all the works of Plato 
— the form of dialogue. Here Schleiermacher’s 
assertion, literally taken, is incontestable. Plato 
always puts his thoughts into the mouth of some 
name. spokesman : he never speaks in his own name. All 
the works of Plato which we possess (excepting the Epistles, 
and the Apology, which last I consider to be a report of what 
Sokrates himself said) are dialogues. But under this same 
name, many different realities are found to be contained. In 
the Timseus and Kritias the dialogue is simply introductory 
to a continuous exposition — in the Menexenus, to a rhetorical 
discourse : while in the Leges, and even in Sophistes, Politi- 
kus, and others, it includes no antithesis nor interchange 
between two independent minds, but is simply a didactic 
lecture, put into interrogatory form, and broken into frag- 
ments small enough for the listener to swallow at once : he 
by his answer acknowledging the receipt. If therefore the 
affirmation of Schleiermacher is intended to apply to all the 
Platonic compositions, we must confine it to the form, without 
including the spirit, of dialogue. 

It is in truth scarcely possible to resolve all the diverse 
No one com- manifestations of the Platonic mind into one higher 
teriutic per- unity; or to predicate, about Plato as an intel- 
piato'aworkf. lectual person, anything which shall be applicable 
at once to the Protagoras, Gorgias, Parmenides, Phoedrus, 
Symposion, Philebus, Phaedon, Bepublic, Timeeus, and Leges. 
Plato was sceptic, dogmatist, religious mystic and inquisitor, 
mathematician, philosopher, poet (erotic as well as satirical), 
rhetor, artist — all in one: d or at least, all in succession, 


d Diksearchus affirmed that Plato 
was a compound of Sokrates with Py- 
thagoras. Plutarch calls him also a 
compound of Sokrates with Lykurgus. 
(Plutarch, Symposiac. viii. 2,p. 71 9 B.) 

Nemesius the Platonist (Eusebius, 
Pr»p. Evang. xiv. 5-7-8) repeats the 
saying of DikaBarchus, and describes 
Plato as midway between Pythagoras 


and Sokrates ; pLctrefay Uv6cty6pov teal 
'ZwKpdrovs. No three persons could be 
more disparate than Lykurgus, Pytha- 
goras, and Sokrates. But there are be- 
sides various other attributes of Plato, 
which are not included under either of 
the heads of this tripartite character. 

The Stoic philosopher Sphrerus 
composed a work in three books — n*pi 
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throughout the fifty years of his philosophical life. At one 
time his exuberant dialectical impulse claims satisfaction, 
manifesting itself in a string of ingenious doubts and unsolved 
contradictions: at another time, he is full of theological anti- 
pathy against those who libel Helios and Selene, or who 
deny the universal providence of the Gods : here, we have un- 
qualified confessions of ignorance, and protestations against 
the false persuasion of knowledge, as alike widespread and 
deplorable — there, we find a description of the process of 
building up the Kosmos from the beginning, as if the author 
had been privy to the inmost purposes of the Demiurgus. In 
one dialogue the erotic fever is in the ascendant, distributed 
between beautiful youths and philosophical concepts, and 
confounded with a religious inspiration and furor which 
supersedes and transcends human sobriety (Phaedrus) : in 
another, all vehement impulses of the soul are stigmatised 
and repudiated, no honourable scope being left for anything 
but the calm and passionless Nous (Philebus, Phaedon). 
Satire is exchanged for dithyramb, and mythe, — and one 
ethical point of view for another (Protagoras, Gorgias). The 
all-sufficient dramatising power of the master gives full effect 
to each of these multifarious tendencies. On the whole — to 
use a comparison of Plato himself e — the Platonic sum total 
somewhat resembles those fanciful combinations of animals 
imagined in the Hellenic mythology — an aggregate of distinct 
and disparate individualities, which look like one because 
they are packed in the same external wrapper. 

Furthermore, if we intend to affirm anything about Plato 
as a whole, there is another fact which ought to be taken 
into account. f We know him only from his dialogues, and 

AvKoipyov k a\ looKparovs — (Diog. La. 
vii. 178). He probably compared vctr&at — foOpamoy. 
therein the Platonic Republic with * Trendelenburg not only adopts 
theSpartan constitution and discipline. Schleiermacher’s theory of a precon- 
® Plato, Republ. ix. 588 C. Olat pv- ceived&nd systematic purpose connect- 
OoKoyovvrcu iraAaxal ytveaticu < pvaeis , ing together all Plato’s dialogues, but 
$ re Xi/xatpas Ka\ rj 2/ciS AArjy, /col y even extends this purpose to Plato’s 
Kfp$4pov, koI &\\ai rives truxvol Ac- oral lectures : “ Id pro certo habendum 
yoyrat £v(xic«pvKvicu IMai t oAAal ds est, sicut prioribus dialogis quasi pree- 
yty4trdai — TlepnrxAaov avrols parat (Plato) posteriores,posterioribus 

iva (Ik6vcl, tV tow Mpdrov—fto-r* evolvit priores — ita et in scholis con- 
u)} ti jvafxlyy rA 4yrbs dpfy, AaaA tinuasse dialogoe ; quae reliquerifc, ab- 
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from a few scraps of information. But Plato was not merely 
putow&snot a composer of dialogues. He was lecturer, and 
chief of a school, besides. The presidency of that 
school, commencing about 386 B.c., and continued 
by him with great celebrity for the last half (nearly 
forty years) of his life, was his most important 
yatan function. Among his contemporaries he must have 
exercised greater influence through his school than 
l^^SStStE 1 through his writings.* Yet in this character of 
school-teacher and lecturer, he is almost unknown to us: 
for the few incidental allusions which have descended to us, 
through the Aristotelian commentators, only raise curiosity 
without satisfying it. The little information which we pos- 
sess respecting Plato’s lectures, relates altogether to those 


solvisse ; atque omnibus ad summa | 
principia perductis, intima quasi se- 
mina aperuisse.” (Trendelenburg, De 
Ideis-et Numeris Platonis, p. 6.) 

This opinion is surely not borne 
out— it seems even contradicted — by 
all the information which we possess 
(very scanty indeed) about the Platonic 
lectures. Plato delivered therein his 
Pythagorean doctrines, merging his 
Ideas in the Pythagorean numerical 
symbols : and Aristotle, far from con- 
sidering this as a systematic and in- 
tended evolution of doctrine at first 
imperfectly unfolded, treats it as an 
additional perversion and confusion, 
introduced into a doctrine originally 
erroneous. In regard to the transition 
of Plato from the doctrine of Ideas to 
that of Ideal Numbers, see Aristotel. 
Metaphys. M. 1078, b. 9, 1080, a. 12 
(with the commentary of Bonitz, pp. 
53Q-540, A. 987, b. 20. 

M. Boeckh, too, accounts for the 
obscure and enigmatical speaking of 
Plato in various dialogues, by sup- 
posing that he cleared up all the diffi- 
culties in his oral lectures. “ Platon 
deutet nur an — spricht meinethalben 
rathselhaft (in den Gesetzen); aber 
gerade so rathselhaft spricht er von 
diesen Sachen im Timaeus : er pflegt 
mathematische Theoreme nur anzu- 
deuten, nicht zu entwickeln : ich 
glaube,weil er sie in den Vortragen aus- 
rohrte,” &c. (Untersuchungen fiber das 
Kosmische System des Platon, p. 50.) 

This may be true about the mathe- 


matical theorems ; but I confess that I 
see no proof of it. Though Plato ad- 
mits that his doctrine in the Timseus is 
aTifftis \&y os, yet he expressly intimates 
that the hearers are instructed persons, 
able to follow him (Timrous, p. 53 C.). 

e M. Renan, in his work, ‘ Averroes 
et l’Averroisme/ pp. 257-325, remarks 
that several of the Italian professors 
of philosophy, at Padua and other 
universities, exercised far greater in- 
fluence through their lectures than 
through their published works. He 
says respecting Cremonini (Professor 
at Padua, 1590-1620): — “II a e'te 
jusqu’ici apprecic' d’une manure fort 
incomplete par les historiens de la 
philosophic. On ne l’a juge' que par ses 
ecrits imprimes, qui ne sont que des 
dissertations de peu d’importance, et 
ne peuvent en aucuno maniero faire 
comprendre la renommee colossale k 
laquelle il parvint. Cremonini n’est 
qu’un professeur: ses cours sont sa 
veritable philosophic. Aussi, tandis 
que ses ecrits se vendaient fort mal, les 
redactions de ses leqons so repandaient 
dans toute lTtalie et meme au delh des 
monts. On sait que les elkves preferent 
sou vent aux textes imprimes, les 
cahiersqu’ils ont ainsi recueillis de la 
bouche de leurs professeurs. En ge- 
neral, e’est dans les colliers, beaucoup 
plus que dans les sources imprim£es, 
qu’il faut etudier l’ecole de Padoue. 
Pour Cremonini, cette t&che est facile ; 
car les copies de ses cours sont innom- 
brables dans le nord de lTtalie.” 
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which he delivered upon the Ipsum Bonum or Summum 
Bonum at some time after Aristotle became his pupil — that 
is, during the last eighteen years of Plato’s life. Aristotle 
and other hearers took notes of these lectures : Aristotle even 
composed an express work now lost (De Bono or De Philo- 
sophic), reporting with comments of his own these oral doc- 
trines of Plato, together with the analogous doctrines of the 
Pythagoreans. We learn that Plato gave continuous lectures, 
dealing with the highest and most transcendental concepts 
(with the constituent elements or factors of the Platonic Ideas 
or Ideal Numbers : the first of these factors being The One 
— the second, The Indeterminate Dyad, or The Great and 
Little, the essentially indefinite), and that they were mystic 
and enigmatical, difficult to understand . 11 

One remarkable observation, made upon them by Aristotle, 
has been transmitted to us . 1 There were lectures announced 


h Aristotle (Physic, iv. p. 209, b. 34) 
alludes to ra Aeyti/ie va &ypa<pa 56yp.ar a 
of Plato, and their discordance on one | 
point with the Timaous. 

Simplikius ad Aristot. Physic, f. 104 
b. p. 3O2, a. 1 1, Brandis. *Apxasydp ko! 
rav alorOrjrojv rb tv, Kal tV dtipurrtiv 
(paffi 2W8a Aeyeiv rbv n Xdroova. TV 5e 
dtiptarov 5vd5a Kal iv rots vorjrois ridels, 
Avetpov elvai faeyev, Kal rb p.eya S b Kal 
rb /JUKpbv dpxds ridels, tiireipa elvai 
faeyev iv rois ire pi T ay ado v A 6yois, as 
\ ’AptcrroreAris Kal 'HpaKAelSrjs Kal 
ricuos Kal &AA 01 rod JJkaravos iraipoi 
napayevtipevot a v e yp d \f/ a v r 0 
rdfirjdivr a, alv ly p. ar a5 a s as 
i Tlopipdpios 5b Siapdpodv avrd 

Compare another passage of the same 
Scholia, p. 334, b. 28, p. 371, b. 26. 
Tdy aypd<povs crwovalas rod Tlkdravos 
avrbs 6 ’ ApiaroreAijs direypd\f/aro. 372, 
A. T& pedeKriKbv iv pbv rais ire pi Td- 
yadov ffvvovartais piya ko! piKpbv iKdkei, 
iv 5b rip Tifiaicp tikriv, V X^P at/ Kc d 
r(ynov av6pa(e. Comp. 371, a. 5, and 
the two extracts from Simplikius, cited 
by Zeller, De Hermodoro, pp. 20, 21. 
By &ypa<f>a Soypara, or &ypa4>oi (tvv- 
oinriai, we are to understand opinions 
or colloquies not written down (or not 
communicated to others as writings) 
by Plato himself: thus distinguished 


from his written dialogues. Aristotle, 
in the treatise De Anima, i. 2, p, 404, 
b. 18, refers to iv r o7s ir epl &ikoao<pias : 
which Simplikius thus explains, * 

< pikotrocplas vdv keyei ra vepl rod 
1 Ayadod avrtp ix rrjs IIA aravos avaye- 
ypappeva auvovcrias , iv oTs laropei rds 
re Tlvdayopeious Kal UkaraviKds trepl 
ra v tivrav Sofas. Philoponus reports 
the same thing : see Trendelenburg’s 
Comm, on Do Anima, p. 226. Compare 
Alexand. ad Aristot. Met. A. 992, p. 
581, a. 2, Schol. Brandis. 

1 Aristoxenus, Harmon, ii. p. 30. 
Kaddirep i Api<rrorek7is del diriyeiro robs 
ickelo’rovs rav dKovadvrav rrapd Tlkd- 
ravos tV wcpl rot; dyaSod d Kptiaaiv 
iraOeiv • irpoaeivai yd p eKcurrov {rtrokap- 
Rdvovra ktyecdai n rav 
dvdparclvav dyadav — tire 5 
ol ktiyot v epl fxa ypdrav Kal dpidpav Kal 
Kal darpokoylas, Kal 
irepas tin ayadtiv 
olfxai v apd5o£ov i<palvero airrois. 

Compare Themistius, Orat. xxi. p. 
245 D. Proklus also alludes to this 
story, and to the fact that most of the 
iroAes Kal iravroTos #xAos, who were 
attracted to Plato’s aKpiturts v epl Ta- 
yadod, were disappointed or unable to 
understand him, and went away. 
(Proklus ad Platon. Parmen. p. 92, 
Cousin. 528, Stallb.) 
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to be, On the Supreme Good. Most of those who came to 
Plato's lec- hear, expected that Plato would enumerate and com- 
Bono obscure pare the various matters usually considered good — 
Le. health, strength, beauty, genius, wealth, power, 
d 1 %<f ro * ^ ese k earers were altogether astonished 

auditors. at what they really heard : for Plato, omitting the 
topics expected, descanted only upon arithmetic, geometry, 
and astronomy ; and told them that The Good was identical 
with the One (as contrasted with the Infinite or Indeter- 
minate, which was Evil). 

We see farther from this remark: — First, that Plato’s 
They were lectures were often above what his auditors could 
miscellaneous appreciate — a fact which we learn from other allu- 

auditors. : _ _ 

They com- sions also : Next, that they were not confined to a 

cide mainly ^ _ 

Aristotle 11 se ^ ec ^ body of advanced pupils, who had been 
ttte Platonic wor ^ e ^ U P h Y special training into a state fit for 
ideas. comprehending them.* Had such been the case, 
the surprise which Aristotle mentions could never have been 
felt. And we see farther, that the transcendental doctrine 
delivered in the lectures De Bono (though we find partial 
analogies to it in Philebus, Epinomis, and parts of Republic) 
coincides more with what Aristotle states and comments upon 


J Respecting Plato’s lectures, see 
Brandis (Geschichte der Griech. Rom. 
Philos, vol. ii. p. 180 seq., 306-319); 
also Trendelenburg, Platonis Do Ideis 
et Numeris Doctrina, pp. 3, 4, seq. 

Brandis, though he admits that 
Plato’s lectures were continuous dis- 
courses, thinks that they were inter- 
mingled with discussion and debate : 
which may have been the case, though 
there is no proof of it. But Schleier- 
macher goes further, and says (Ein- 
leitung, p. 18), “Any one who can 
think that Plato in these oral Vortrii- 
gen employed the Sophistical method 
of long speeches, shows such an ignor- 
ance as to forfeit all right of speaking 
about Plato.” Now the passage from 
Aristoxenus, given in the preceding 
note, is our only testimony; and it 
distinctly indicates a continuous lec- 
ture to an unprepared auditory, just as 
Protagoras or Prodikus might have 
given. K. P. Hermann protests, with 


good reason, against Schleiermacher’s 
opinion. (Ueber Plato’s schrift-stel- 
lerische Motive, p. 289.) 

The confident declaration just pro- 
duced from Schleiermacher illustrates 
the unsound basis on which he and 
various other Platonic critics proceed. 
They find, in some dialogues of Plato, 
a strong opinion proclaimed, that con- 
tinuous discourse is useless for the 
purpose of instruction. This was a 
point of view which, at the time when 
he composed these dialogues, he con- 
sidered to be of importance, and desired 
to enforce. But we are not warranted 
in concluding that he must always 
have held the same conviction through- 
out his long philosophical life, and in 
rejecting as un-platonic all statements 
and all compositions which imply an 
opposite belief. We cannot with reason 
bind down Plato to a persistence in 
one and the same type of composi- 
tions. 
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as Platonic doctrine, than with any reasonings which we find 
in the Platonic dialogues. It represents the latest phase of 
Platonism : when the Ideas originally conceived by him as 
Entities in themselves, had become merged or identified in 
his mind with the Pythagorean numbers or symbols. 

This statement of Aristotle, alike interesting and unques- 
tionable, attests the mysticism and obscurity which ^ lectureg 
pervaded Plato’s doctrine in his later years. But 
whether this lecture on The Good is to be taken as 
a fair specimen of Plato’s lecturing generally, and 
from the time when he first began to lecture, we lectures * 
may perhaps doubt : k since we know that as a lecturer and 
converser he acquired extraordinary ascendency over ardent 
youth. We see this by the remarkable instance of Dion . 1 

The only occasions on which we have experience of Plato 
as speaking in his own person, and addressing himself to 


k Themistius says (Orat. xxi. p. 245 
D) that Plato sometimes lectured in 
the Peirsous, and that a crowd then 
collected to hear him, not merely from 
the city, but also from the country 
around : if he lectured De Bono, how- 
ever, the ordinary hearers became tired 
and dispersed, leaving only tous <rvvi}- 

It appears that Plato in his lec- 
tures delivered theories on the prin 
ciples of geometry. He denied tin 
reality of geometrical points — or at 
least admitted them only as hypo- 
theses for geometrical reasoning. He 
maintained that what others called a 
point ought to bo called “an indi- 
visible line” Xenokrates maintained 
the same doctrine after him. Aris- 
totle controverts it (see Metaphys. 
A., 992, b. 21). Aristotle’s words in 
citing Plato’s opinion (tovt<p p\v olv 
JlKdrcou a >s 6vti 

ypamfiris' rovro 

a r6fiovs ypauptls) must be referred to 
Plato’s oral lectures ; no such opinion 
occurs in the dialogues. This is the 
opinion both of Bonitz and Schwegler 
in their comments on the passage ; also 
of Trendelenburg, De Ideis et Numeris 
Platonis, p. 66. That geometry and 
arithmetic were matters of study and 


j reflection both to Plato himself and to 
many of his pupils in the Academy, 

I appears certain ; and perhaps Plato 
! may have had an interior circle of 
| pupils, to which he applied the well- 
known exclusion — ay 
etdlroo. But wo cannot make out 
clearly what was Plato’s own profi- 
ciency, or what improvements he may 
have introduced, in geometry, nor what 
there is to justify the comparison made 
by Montucla between Plato and Des- 
cartes. In the narrative respecting the 
Delian problem — the duplication of 
the cube — Archytas, Mensechmus, and 
Eudoxus, appear as the inventors of 
solutions, Plato as the superior who 
prescribes and criticises (see the letter 
and epigram of Eratosthenes, Bern- 
hardy, Eratosthenica,pp. 176-184). The 
three are said to have been blamed 
by Plato for substituting instrumental 
measurement in place of geometrical 
proof (Plutarch, Problem. Sympos. viii. 
2, pp. 718, 719; Plutarch, Vit. Mar- 
celli, c. 14). The geometrical construc- 
tion of the K 6 (Tfios, which Plato gives 
us in the Timseus, seems borrowed from 
the Pythagoreans, though applied pro- 
bably in a way peculiar to himself (see 
Finger, De Primordiis Geometries ap. 
Grsecos, p. 38, Heidelb. 1831). 

1 See Epist. vii. pp. 327, 328. 
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definite individuals, are presented by his few Epistles ; all of 
Plato’s them (as I have before remarked) written after he 
Semoniy he was considerably above sixty years of age, and 
ovra^reon! 8 nearly all addressed to Sicilians or Italians — Diony- 
sius II., Dion, the friends of Dion after the death of the 
latter, and Archytas. m In so far as these letters bear upon 
Plato’s manner of lecturing or teaching, they go to attest, 
first, his opinion that direct written exposition was useless for 
conveying real instruction to the reader — next, his reluctance 
to publish any such exposition under his own name, and 
carrying with it his responsibility. When asked for expo- 

m Of the thirteen Platonic Epistles, writing a letter on philosophy, may 
Ep. 2, 3, 13, are addressed to the second have expressed himself with as much 
or younger Dionysius; Ep. 4 to Dion ; mysticism and obscurity as we now read 
Ep. 7, 8, to the friends and relatives of in Epist. 2 and 7. Nor does it sur- 
Dion after Dion’s death. The 13th prise me to find Plato (in Epist. 13) 
Epistle appears to be the earliest of all, alluding to details which critics, who 
being seemingly written after the first look upon him altogether as a spiritual 
voyage of Plato to visit Dionysius II. person, disallow as mean and unworthy, 
at Syracuse, in 3O7-3OO B.c., and before ; His recommendation of the geometer, 
his second visit to the same place and j Helikon of Kyzikus, to Dionysius and 
person, about 3(13-302 b.c. Epistles 2 1 Archytas, is to me interesting; to 
and 3 w ere written after his return from | make known the theorems of Eudoxus, 
that second visit, in 3O0B.C., and prior j through the medium of Helikon, to 
to the expedition of Dion against Dio- Archytas, was no small service to geo- 
nysius in 357 n.c. Epistle 4 was ! metry in those days. I have an interest 
written to Dion shortly after Dion’s i in learning how Plato employed the 
victorious career at Syracuse, about j money given to him by Dionysius and 
355 b.c. Epistles 7 and S were written other friends : that he sent to Dionysius 
not long after the murder of Dion in 1 a statue of Apollo by a good Athenian 
334 b.c. The first in order, among the sculptor named Leochares (this sculp- 
Platonic Epistles, is not w ritten by | tor executed a bust of Isokrates also, 
Plato, but by Dion, addressed to Dio- 1 Plut. Vit. x. Orat. p. 838); and another 
nysius, shortly after the latter had sent statue by the same sculptor forthe wife 
Dion away from Syracuse. The fifth | of Dionysius, in gratitude for the care 
is addressed by Plato to the Macedo- i which she had taken of him (Plato) 
nian prince Perdikkas. The sixth, to 1 when sick at Syracuse ; that he spent 
Hermeins of Atameus, Erastus, and the money of Dionysius partly in dis- 
Koriskus. The ninth and twelfth, to charging his ow r n public taxes and 
Archytas of Tarentum. The tenth, to ' liturgies at Athens, partly in pro- 
Aristodbrus. The eleventh, to Lao- • viding dowries for poor maidens among 
damas. I confess that I see nothing ! his friends; that he w r as so beset by 
in these letters which compels me to j applications which he could not re- 
depart from the judgment of the an- 1 fuse, for letters of recommendation to 
dent critics, who unanimously acknow- 1 Dionysius, as to compel him to signify, 
ledged them as genuine. I do not by a private mark, to Dionysius, which 
think myself competent to determine 1 among the letters hi' wished to be most 
a priori what the style of Plato’s letters 1 attended to. “These latter” (he says) 
must have been ; what topics he must j “I shall begin with Qehi (sing. number), 
have touched upon, and what topics he the others I shall begin with 0co l (plu- 
could not have touched upon. I have ral).” (Epist. xiii. 361, 362, 363.) 
no difficulty in believing that Plato, 1 
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sition, he writes intentionally with mystery, so that ordinary 
persons cannot understand. 

Knowing as we do that he had largely imbued himself with 
the tenets of the Pythagoreans (who designedly Intentlonal 
adopted a symbolical manner of speaking — published 
no writings — for Philolaus is cited as an excep- 
tion to their rule — and did not care to be under- ical doctrme - 
stood, except by their own adepts after a long apprenticeship) 
we cannot be surprised to find Plato holding a language 
very similar. He declares that the highest principles of his 
philosophy could not be set forth in writing so as to be intel- 
ligible to ordinary persons : that they could only be appre- 
hended by a few privileged recipients, through an illumi- 
nation kindled in the mind by multiplied debates and much 
mental effort : that such illumination was always preceded by 
a painful feeling of want, usually long-continued, sometimes 
lasting for nearly thirty years, and exchanged at length for 
relief at some unexpected moment." 

Plato during his second visit had had one conversation, and 
only one, with Dionysius respecting the higher mysteries of 
philosophy. He had impressed upon Dionysius the prodi- 
gious labour and difficulty of attaining truth upon these 
matters. The despot professed to thirst ardently for philo- 
sophy, and the conversation turned upon the Natura Primi — 
upon the first and highest principles of Nature . 0 Dionysius, 
after this conversation with Plato, intimated that he had 
already conceived in his own mind the solution of these diffi- 
culties, and the truth upon philosophy in its greatest myste- 
ries. Upon which Plato expressed his satisfaction that such 
was the case, p so as to relieve him from the necessity of farther 
explanations, though the like had never happened to him 
with any previous hearer. 

But Dionysius soon found that he could not preserve the 
explanation in his mind, after Plato’s departure — that diffi- 

n Plato, Epistol. ii. pp. 313, 314. versation only— 345 A. 

® Plat. Epist. ii. 312. irepl p Plato, Epist. ii. 313 B. Plato 

rov irp&rov <f>v<rccos, 344 D. t&v it cpl asserts the same about Dionysius in 
o Kpwv Kcd Trp&Twv. — One con- Epist. vii. 341 B. 
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culties again crowded upon him — and that it was necessary 
Letters of sen( l a confidential messenger to Athens to en- 
Sonysiusn. treat farther elucidations. In reply, Plato sends 
»*>- back by the messenger what is now numbered as 
finJ phi* the second of his Epistles. He writes avowedly in 
enigmatical language, so that, if the letter be lost, 
the finder will not be able to understand it ; and he 
enjoins Dionysius to burn it after frequent perusal. q 
He expresses his hope that when Dionysius has debated the 
matter often with the best minds near him, the clouds will 
clear away of themselves, and the moment of illumination 
will supervene/ He especially warns Dionysius against talk- 
ing about these matters to unschooled men, who will be sure 
to laugh at them ; though by minds properly prepared, they 
will be received with the most fervent welcome . 8 He affirms 
that Dionysius is much superior in philosophical debate to his 
companions ; who were overcome in debate with him, not 
because they suffered themselves designedly to be overcome 
(out of flattery towards the despot, as some ill-natured persons 
alleged), but because they could not defend themselves against 
the Elenchus as applied by Dionysius/ Lastly, Plato advises 
Dionysius to write down nothing, since what has once been 
written will be sure to disappear from the memory ; but to 
trust altogether to learning by heart, meditation, and repeated 
debate, as a guarantee for retention in his mind. “ It is for 
that reason ” (Plato says) u “ that I have never myself written 
anything upon these subjects. There neither is, nor shall 


<1 Plat. Epist. ii. 312 E. tppatrreov 84\ 

trot 5 t* alviyp-wv, Xf &v r 1 f) 8e\rbs if) ir 6v- veiv‘ ov y b.p &rrt r& ypwp 4 vra obn 
rov fi y ris iv im/x a * s b &vayvobs imreffelv. 81& ravra ovSkv mtmore 4y& 

yvtp. 314 C. tyfxoffo /cal rreiQov, /col irep\ r ovru"’ — x — — 
rkjv iirurroxjjv rabrrjv vvv irpurrov vo \ - 

\dias avaryvovs tcaraicavffov. ra 8k vvv XeySfxeva, 'Zcvtcpdrovs $<rn y 

Proklus, in 'his Commentary on the kclXov /cal viov yeyovSros. 

Timrous (pp. 40, 41), remarks the fond- “ Addamus ad superiora ” (says 
ness of Plato for rb cuviyixaru&es. Wesseling, Epist. ad Venemam, p. 41, 
r Plat. Epist. ii. 313 IX ^ Utrecht, 1748), “ Platonem videri sem- 

8 Plat. Epist. ii. 314 A. evtja&ov p.4v- per yoluisse, dialogos, in quibus de 
rot fill vore iiareari ravra els kvBpdnrovs Philosophic, deque Republic^ atque 

ejus Legibus, inter confabulantes ac- 
t Plat. Epist. ii. 314 D. turn fuit, non sui ingenii sed Socratici, 

u Plat. Epist. ii. 314 C. foetus esse/ 
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there ever be, any treatise of Plato. The opinions called 
by the name of Plato are those of Sokrates, in his days of 
youthful vigour and glory.” 

Such is the language addressed by Plato to the younger 
Dionysius, in a letter written seemingly between He refuses to 
362-357 B.c. In another letter, written about ten any 
years afterwards (353-352 b.c.), to the friends of 
Dion (after Dion’s death), he expresses the like 
repugnance to the idea of furnishing any written doctnne * 
authoritative exposition of his principal doctrines. “ There 
never shall be any expository treatise of mine upon them ” (he 
declares). “ Others have tried, Dionysius among the number, 
to write them down ; but they do not know what they 
attempt. I could myself do this better than any one, and 
I should consider it the proudest deed in my life, as well as a 
signal benefit to mankind, to bring forward an exposition of 
Nature luminous to all. x But I think the attempt would be 
nowise beneficial, except to a few, who require only slight 
direction to enable them to find it for themselves : to most 
persons it would do no good, but would only fill them with 
empty conceit of knowledge, and with contempt for others. y 
These matters cannot be communicated in words as other 
sciences are. Out of repeated debates on them, and much 
social intercourse, there is kindled suddenly a light in the 
mind, as from fire bursting forth, which, when once gene- 
rated, keeps itself alive.” z 

Plato then proceeds to give an example from geometry, 

: Plato, Epist. vii. 341, B, C. ri roi>- that which proceeds is given only in 
rov ' ' substance. 

&i(i> rols re kvQpurjroicri We see in the Republic thatSokrates, 

ypdipai teal rijy (pvaiy els <pws when questioned by Glaukon, and 
iroert irpoayayeiv : urged emphatically to give some solu- 

y Plat. Epist. vii. 341 E. tion respecting y rov ayadov idea, and 

z Plato, Epist. vii. 341 C. ofaovv ip.6y y rov tiiakey eaOai tivvams, answers 
yt ire pi avrwv tern arvyypafxfxa ovde fxi\ only by an evasion or a metaphor (Be- 
fore yivyrac fryrhv yb.p ovda/xcos tariy public, vi. 50b E, vii. 533 A). Now 
} aAA* < aw - these are much the same points as 

yiyvofkivys irepl rb icpay/xa avrb what are signified in the letter to 
feed rov av(yy, e^alrpyys, otov curb icvpbs Dionysius, under the terms tA it puna 
mjb4iaavroSi 4£eupd ey <pa>s, 4y rfi ifsuxV Ka ^ &Kpa rys <p6aews — y rov irptorov 
yev6fievoy abrb iavrb j}8y rptrpei. tyvais (312 E): as to which Plato, 

This sentence, as a remarkable one, when questioned, replies in a mystic 
I have translated literally in the text : and unintelligible way. 
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illustrating the uselessness both of writing and of direct ex- 
He illustrates position. In acquiring a knowledge of the circle, 
he distinguishes five successive stages. I. The 
Name. 2. The Definition, a proposition composed 
of nouns and verbs. 3. The Diagram. 4. Know- 
creepin^in of ledge. Intelligence, True Opinion, Noue. 5- The 
Safi"* Noumenon — Airo-KvicXoc — ideal or intelligible 
stages. circle, the only true object of knowledge. 11 The fourth 
stage is a purely mental result, not capable of being exposed 
either in words or figure : it presupposes the three first, but 
is something distinct from them : and it is the only mental 
condition immediately cognate and similar to the fifth stage, 
or the self-existent idea. 5 

Now in all three first stages (Plato says) there is great 
liability to error and confusion. The name is unavoidably 
equivocal, uncertain, fluctuating : the definition is open to 
the same reproach, and often gives special and accidental 
properties along with the universal and essential, or instead 
of them : the diagram cannot exhibit the essential without 
some variety of the accidental, nor without some properties 
even contrary to reality, since any circle which you draw, 
instead of touching a straight line in one point alone, w ill be 
sure to touch it in several points. 0 Accordingly no intel- 
ligent man will embody the pure concepts of his mind in 
fixed representation, either by w ords or by figures. d If we do 
this, w e have the quid or essence, which w e are searching for, 

a Plato, Epistol. vii. 342 A, B. The counted as the fourth, in tho ascend- 
geometrical illustration which follows ing settle, from which we ascend to the 
is intended merely as an illustration, fifth, rb voov^ tevov, or voy\r 6 v. 'O vovs 
of general principles which Plato and rb voi\rbv are cognate or homo- 
asserts to be true about all other en- geneous — according to a principle often 
quiries, physical or ethical. insisted on in ancient metaphysics — 

b Plat. Epist. vii. 342 G. u>s he %v like must be known by like. (Aristot. 
rovro ad iray Qereov, ovk 4 v <pu>vais De Anima, i. 2, 404, b. 15.) 
ofth* 4 y awfxdruv ax^affiv &AA’ 4 v c Plat. Epist. vii. 343 B. This illus- 
trates what is said in the Republic 
avrov rov kvkXov rris about the geometrical imoQtaets (vi. 

tovtwv he 510 E, 511 A; vii. 533 B). 
pjkv l-vyyeveia koI d Plat. Epist. vii. 343 A. $>y %vetca 

rov * 4 pirrov (i. e. rov A a , povv %x uv ovhels roK^aei store els 

vovs (the fourth stage) stesrKriolaKey i ret vevoyfitva, tea 1 ravra els ^ 

In Plato’s reckoning, 6 vovs is ! rdirots. 
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inextricably perplexed by accompaniments of the quale or 
accidents, which we are not searching for.® We acquire only 
a confused cognition, exposing us to be puzzled, confuted, 
and humiliated, by an acute cross-examiner, when he ques- 
tions us on the four stages which we have gone through to 
attain it. f Such confusion does not arise from any fault in 
the mind, but from the defects inherent in each of the four 
stages of progress. It is only by painful effort, when each of 
these is naturally good — when the mind itself also is naturally 
good, and when it has gone through all the stages up and 
down, dwelling upon each — that true knowledge can be 
acquired.^ Persons whose minds are naturally bad, or have 
become corrupt, morally or intellectually, cannot be taught 
to see even by Lynkeus himself. In a word, if the mind 
itself be not cognate to the matter studied, no quickness in 
learning nor force of memory w ill suffice. He who is a quick 
learner and retentive, but not cognate or congenial with just 
or honourable things— he w ho, though cognate and congenial, 
is stupid in learning or forgetful — will never effectually learn 
the truth about virtue or wickedness . 11 These can only be 
learnt along with truth and falsehood as it concerns entity 
generally, by long practice and much time.' It is only with 
difficulty, — after continued friction, one against another, of 
all the four intellectual helps, names and definitions, acts of 
sight and sense, — after application of the Elenchus by re- 
peated question and answer, in a friendly temper and without 
spite — it is only after all these preliminaries, that cognition 
and intelligence shine out with as much intensity as human 
power admits. k 

For this reason, no man of real excellence will ever write 
and publish his views, upon the gravest matters, into a world 


0 Plat. Epist. vii. 343 C. 

* Plat. Epist. vii. 343 D. 

* Plato, Epistol. vii. 343 E. y 5 * Sid 
ndvrwy avruv 5 tayajy^y &vu> tcod Kdlrco 
fifrafiaivova* 4<p* 1i Kovrov, p.6yis eVi<rr^- 
p>HV Tracey e5 w c<Pvk6tos tfi irfQvKdrt. 

b Plato, Epistol. vii. 344 A. 

1 Plato, Epist. vii. 344 B. &pa yap 
avrh bvdyKr) /xavddveiv, teed rb 


&fia Kod aKyOh yrjs 

k Plat. Epist. vii. 344 B. , 
rpi$6pLtva rrpbs &Wrf\a avruy t, 
ov6p.ara kcu \ 6yoi, 

(T€IS, iv fUfl€v4vtV 
Kod &vev <p$6vcw 

"f /v r — I- 7 - * T ' T| 

fKacrov Kcd vovs , wvnivwv 
udKiar’ tts 
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of spite and puzzling contention. In one word, when you 
No written see an y published writings, either laws proclaimed 
lawgiver or other compositions by others, you 
may be sure that, if he be himself a man of worth, 
error * these were not matters of first-rate importance in 
his estimation. If they really were so, and if he has pub- 
lished his views in writing, some evil influence must have 
destroyed his good sense. 1 

We see by these letters that Plato disliked and disapproved 
Relations of the idea of publishing, for the benefit of readers 
Dionysius 1 1. generally, any written exposition of philosophia 
wends of the prma, carrying his own name, and making him 
djoi^ Pre- responsible for it. His writings arc altogether dra- 

tensionsof .. . .. ° . . _ 

Dionysius to matic. Ail opinions on philosophy are enunciated 

understand A , . 1 ^ 

and expound through one or other oi his spokesmen: that por- 

Plato's doc- ^ a 

trinee. tion of the Athenian drama called the Parabasis, in 
which the Chorus addressed the audience directly and avow- 
edly in the name of the poet, found no favour with Plato. 
We read indeed in several of his dialogues (Pluedon, Repub- 
lic, Timams, and others) dogmas advanced about the highest 
and most recondite topics of philosophy : but then they are 
all advanced under the name of Sokrates, Timams, Ac., 
Ovk i/iog 6 nvQoc;, Ac. There never was any written pro- 
gramme issued by Plato himself, declaring the Symbolum 
Fidei to which he attached his own name. 111 Even in the 
Leges, the most dogmatical of all his works, the dramatic, 
character and the borrowed voice are kept up. Probably at 
the time when Plato wrote his letter to the friends of the 
deceased Dion, from which I have just quoted — his aversion 
to written expositions was aggravated by the fact, that Diony- 
sius II., or some friend in his name, had written and pub- 

1 Plat. Epist. vii. 344, C-D. 1 'ApiffTorekuor morem habent : in quo 

m The Platonic dialogue was in this ! sermoitaindueiturcaaerorum,ut penes 
respect different from the Aristotelian I ipsum sit principals” (Cicero ad 
dialogue. Aristotle, in his composed j Atticum, xiii. 19.) 
dialogues, introduced other speakers, I Icrakleidos of Pontus (Cicero, ibid.), 

but delivered the principal arguments in his composed dialogues, introduced 
in his own name. Cicero followed his himself as a Kcxpbv np6<ranrov. Plato 
example, in the De Finibus and else- does not even do thus much, 
where : “ Qu® his temporibus scripsi , ' 
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lished a philosophical treatise of this sort, passing himself off 
as editor of a Platonic philosophy, or of improved doctrines of 
his own built thereupon, from oral communication withPlato. n 
We must remember that Plato himself (whether with full 
sincerity or not) had complimented Dionysius for his natural 
ability and aptitude in philosophical debate : 0 so that the 
pretension of the latter to come forward as an expositor of 
Plato appears the less preposterous. On the other hand, 
such pretension was calculated to raise a belief that Dionysius 
had been among the most favoured and confidential com- 
panions of Plato : which belief Plato, writing as he was to the 
surviving friends of Dion the enemy of Dionysius, is most 
anxious to remove, while on the other hand he extols the dis- 
positions and extenuates the faults of his friend Dion. It is 
to vindicate himself from misconception of his own past pro- 
ceedings, as well as to exhort with regard to the future, that 
Plato transmits to Sicily his long seventh and eighth Epistles, 
wherein are embodied his objections against the usefulness of 
w ritten exposition intended for readers generally. 

These objections (which Plato had often insisted on, p and 
which are also, in part, urged by Sokrates in the impossibility 
Plncdrus) have considerable force, if we look to the ^written 
way in which Plato conceives them. In the first by 
place, Plato conceives the exposition as not merely assumption 
written but published : as being, therefore, presented hte°day ble,n 
to all minds, the large majority being ignorant, unprepared, 
and beset with that false persuasion of knowledge which 
Sokrates regarded as universal. In so far as it comes before 
these latter, nothing is gained, and something is lost ; for de- 
rision is brought upon the attempt to teach. q In the next 
place, there probably existed, at that time, no elementary 

n We see this from Epist. vii. 341 B, woWdicis fit v inr' tp.ov koX icp6<r9cv 

344 D, 345 A. Plato speaks of the im- s, &c. 

prossion as then prevalent (when he Plato (Epist. ii. 314 A) remarks 
wrote) in the mind of Dionysius : — this expressly : also in the Fhaedrus, 
rrdnpov Aiovvanos dKovcas fi6vov #ira£ 275 E, 276 A. 

otirws € 1 8 c vat r € 0 X c t a 1 K(d hca- V A Bpci 5^ TccpiaKoicw v, ns r$>v 

vS>s oihtv, &c. . dfiviirwv iiraKovay, is the language of 

0 Plat. Epist. ii. 314 D. the Platonic Sokrates as a speaker in 

P Plato, Epist. vii. 342. \ 6 yosd\rj- the Theaetetus (155 E), 

Q 2 
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work whatever for beginners in any science : the Elements of 
Geometry by Euclid were published more than a century 
after Plato’s death, at Alexandria. Now, when Plato says 
that written expositions, then scarcely known, would be use- 
less to the student — he compares them with the continued 
presence and conversation of a competent teacher ; whom he 
supposes not to rely upon direct exposition, but to talk much 
“ about and about ” the subject, addressing the pupil with a 
large variety of illustrative interrogations, adapting all that 
was said to his peculiar difficulties and rate of progress, and 
thus evoking the inherent cognitive force of the pupil’s own 
mind. That any Elements of Geometry (to say nothing of 
more complicated inquiries) could be written and published, 
such that an ayewfitTpinog might take up the work and learn 
geometry by means of it, without being misled by equivocal 
names, bad definitions, and diagrams exhibiting the definition 
as clothed with special accessories — this is a possibility which 
Plato contests, and which we cannot wonder at his con- 
testing/ The combination of a written treatise, with the oral 
exposition of a tutor, would have appeared to Plato not only 
useless but inconvenient, as restraining the full liberty of 
adaptive interrogation necessary to be exercised, different in 
the case of each differed pupil. 

Lastly, when we see by what standard Plato tests the effi- 
cacy of any expository process, we shall see yet more clearly 
how he came to consider written exposition unavailing. The 


r Some just and pertinent remarks, 
bearing on this subject, are made by 
Condorcet, in one of his Academic 
doges : — “ Les livres ne peuvent rem- 
placer les le^ns des maitres habiles, 
lorsque les sciences n’ont pas encore 
fait assez de progres, pour quo les 
verites, qui en ferment rensemble, 
puissent etre distributes et rapprochees 
entre elles suivant un ordre systema- 
tique: lorsque la metliode d*en cher- 
cher de nouvelles n’a pas etc re'duite a 
des procedes exacts et simples, a des 
rfegles sCires et precises. Avant cettc 
6poque, il faut etre deja consomme 
dans une science pour lire avec utilite 
les ouvrages qui en traitent : et comme 


cette espece d’enfanoo de Tart efit le 
temps oii les prejuges y regnent avec 
le plus d’empire— ou les savants sont 
les plus exposes h donner lours hypo- 
theses j>oiir de ve'ritables principles — 
on risquerait encore do s’egarer si on 
se bomait aux lemons d’un seul maltre, 
quaml meme on aurait clioisi celui 
quo la Renommee place au premier: 
car cc temps est encore celui des repu- 
tations usurpees. Les voyages sont 
done alors le seul moyen do s’instruire, 
comme ils l’e'taient dans l’antiquite 
et avant l’in volition de l’imprimerio. ,, 
(Condorcet, Jiloge de M. Margraaf, p. 
349. (Euvres Complets. Paris, 1804. 
Eloges, vol. ii.) 
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standard which he applies is, that the learner shall be 
rendered able both to apply to others, and himself 8tajndard by 
to endure from others, a Sokratic Elenchus or cross- JJtcdS ? 0 
examination as to the logical difficulties involved in 
all the steps and helps to learning. Unless he can 
put to others and follow up the detective questions 
— unless he can also answer them, when put to him- exammation - 
self, pertinently and consistently, so as to avoid being brought 
to confusion or contradiction — Plato will not allow that he 
has attained true knowledge . 8 Now, if we try knowledge by 
a test so severe as this, we must admit that no reading: of 


written expositions will enable 

8 Plato, Epist. vii. 343 D. The dif- 
ficulties which Plato had here in his 
eye, and which ho required to be 
solved as conditions indispensable to 
real knowledge — are jumped over in 
geometrical and other scientific ex- 
positions, as belonging not to geometry, 
&c., but to logic. M. Jouftroy remarks, ! 
in the Prefaco to his translation of 
lteid’s works (p. clxxiv.): — u Toute j 
science particuliere qui, au lieu de 1 
prendre pour accorde'es les donnees a 
priori qu’elle implique, discute 1’ auto- 
rite' de ees donnees— ajoute a son objet 
propre celui de la logique, confond une 
autre mission avec la sienne, et par 
cela meme compromet la sienne: car , 
nous verrons tout a-l’heure, et l’hi&toire 
de la philosophic montre, quellcs diifi- 
cultes presen tent ces problemes qui sont 
l’objet propre de la logique; et nous 
demeurerons convainc-us que, si les 
differ entes sciences avaient eu la pre- 
tention de les echiircir avant de passer 
outre , toutrs peut-etre en sentient encore i 
a cette preface, et aucuno n’aurait en- | 
tame' sa veritable taclie.” 

Remarks of a similar bearing will be 
found in the second paragraph of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill’s Essay on Utilita- 
rianism. It has been found convenient 
to distinguish the logic of a science 
from the expository march of the same 
science. Rut Plato would not havo 
acknowledged iviffr^p^ except as in- 
cluding both. Hence his view about 
the uselessness of written expository 
treatises. 

Aristotle, in a remarkable passage of 
the Metaphysica, (r. p. 1005, a. 20 


the student to acquire it. The 

seqq.) takes pains to distinguish the 
Logic of Mathematics from Mathe- 
matics themselves — as a separate pro- 
vince and matter of study. He claims 
the former as belonging to Philosophia 
Prima or Ontology. Those principles 
which mathematicians called Axioms 
were not peculiar to Mathematics (ho 
says), but were affirmations respecting 
Ens quatenus Ens: the mathematician 
was entitled to assume them so far as 
concerned his own department, and his 
students must take them for granted : 
but if he attempted to explain or ap- 
preciate them in their full bearing, he 
overstepped his proper limits, through 
want of proper schooling in Analytica 
(offa S' 4yx*tpovcri r£>v \ey6vruv rives 
irepl T7 )s a\rjdelas t bv rp6rrov Set airoSe- 
YetrOai. Si* dir atSevaiav rUv avaKi rriKav 
Set yhp rrepl rovrtov 

ras (• Tjreiv — p. 1005, b. i.j We sc© 
from the words of Aristotle that many 
mathematical enquirers of his time did 
not recognise (any more than Plato 
recognised) the distinction upon w hich 
he here insists : we see also that the 
term Axioms had become a technical 
one for the principia of mathematical 
demonstration (rrepl rwv iv rails j 
| /xcun Ka\ovpevo>v a^twpdrwv — p. IG05, 
a. 20) ; I do not concur in Sir Will. 
Hamilton’s doubts on this point. Dis- 
sertations on Reid’s Works, note A. p. 

I 7<M)- 

The distinction which Aristotle thus 
brings to notice, seemingly for the first 
time, is one of considerable import- 
ance. 
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impression made is too superficial, and the mind is too passive 
during such a process, to be equal to the task of meeting new 
points of view, and combating difficulties not expressly noticed 
in the treatise which has been studied. The only way of 
permanently arming and strengthening the mind, is (accord- 
ing to Plato) by long-continued oral interchange and stimulus, 
multiplied comment and discussion from different points of 
view, and active exercise in dialectic debate : not aiming at 
victory over an opponent, but reasoning out each question in 
all its aspects, affirmative and negative. It is only after a 
long course of such training — the living word of the competent 
teacher, applied to the mind of the pupil, and stimulating its 
productive and self-defensive force — that any such knowledge 
can be realised as will suffice for the exigencies of the Sokratic 
Elenckus. t 

Since we thus find that Plato was unconquerably averse to 
riato never publication in his own name and with his own re- 
any of lec- sponsibility attached to the writing, on grave matters 
he delivered of philosophy — we cannot be surprised that, among 
Academy, the numerous lectures which he must have deli- 
vered to his pupils and auditors in the Academy, none were 
ever published. Probably he may himself have destroyed 
them, as he exhorts Dionysius to destroy the Epistle which 
we now read as second, after reading it over frequently. And 
we may doubt whether he was not displeased with Aristotle 
and Hestiseus u for taking extracts from his lectures Do Bono, 


t This is forcibly put by Plato, 
Epistol. vii. 344 B. Compare Plato, 
Republic, vi. 499 A. Phsedrus, 2 70 
A-E. rbv rov eiti6ros \6yov 

i ^ntyvxoVj &C. 

Though Plato, in the Phsedrus, de- 
clares oral teaching to be the only 
effectual way of producing a permanent 
and deep-seated effect —as contrasted 
with the more superficial effect pro- 
duced by reading a written exj>osition : 
yet even oral teaching, when addressed 
in the form of continuous lecture or 
sermon avaicpioca>s Kal 

PhfiBdrus, 277 E ; 
f 7 Sos f Sophisttss, p. 230), is represented 
elsewhere as of little effect. To pro- 
duce any permanent result, you must 


diversify tho point of view — you must 
test by circumlocutory interrogation - 
ou must begin by dispelliug esta- 
lished errors, &c. See the careful 
explanation of the passage in the 
Phcedrus (277 E), given by Ueber- 
weg, Aechtheitder Platon. Soli rift. pp. 
16-22. Direct teaching, in many of 
the Platonic dialogues, is not counted 
as capable of producing serious im- 
provement. 

When we come to the Menon and 
the Phasdon, we shall hear more of 
the Platonic doctrine —that knowledge 
was to be evolved out of the mind^not 
poured into it from without. 

u Themistius mentions it as a fact 
recorded (I wish ho had told us where 
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and making them known to the public : just as he was dis- 
pleased with Dionysius for having published a work purport- 
ing to be derived from conversations with Plato. 

That Plato would never consent to write for the public in 
his own name, must be taken as a fact in his cha- Platowould 
racter; probably arising from early caution pro- 
duced by the fate of Sokrates, combined with pre- 
ference for the Sokratic mode of handling. But to 
what extent he really kept back his opinions from 
the public, or whether he kept them back at all, by 
design — I do not undertake to say. The borrowed ^mnof 
names under which he wrote, and the veil of dra- other8 ' 
matic fiction, gave him greater freedom as to the thoughts 
enunciated, and were adopted for the express purpose of 
acquiring greater freedom. IIow far the lectures which he 
delivered to his own special auditory differed from the opi- 
nions made known in his dialogues to the general reader, or 
how far his conversation with a few advanced pupils differed 
from bo tli — are questions which wo have no sufficient means of 
answering. There probably was a considerable difference. 
Aristotle alludes to various doctrines of Plato which we cannot 
find in the Platonic writings : but these doctrines are not such 
as could have given peculiar offence, if jmblished ; they are, 
rather, abstruse and hard to understand. It may also be true 
(as Tennemannsays) that Plato had two distinct modes of hand- 
ling philosophy — a popular and a scientific: but it cannot be 
true (as the same learned author x asserts) that his published 
dialogues contained the popular and not the scientific. No 

or by whom) that Aristotle stoutly inefficacy of written exposition for the 
opposed the Platonic doctrine of Objec- purpose of teaching, 
tive Ideas, even during the lifetime of Put I cannot think that Tennemann 

Plato. i<TTopciTcu he 'on Kal (wuros rightly interprets the Epistol. vii. I 
rod riAcLua/os Kaprepwrara irepl tovtov see no proof that Plato had any secret 
rod h6ynaros ive<rr-r\ 6 ' kpitn-oTekys or esoteric philosophy, reserved for a 
rtp Tlkdrcovi. (Scholia ad Aristotel. few chosen pupils, and not proclaimed 
Analyt. Poster, p. 228 b. iO Brandis.) to the public from apprehension of 
x See Tennemann, Geschichte der giving offence to established creeds: 
Philosophic, vol. ii. p. 205, 215, 221 though I believe such apprehension to 
seep This portion of Tennemann’s have operated as one motive, deterring 
History is valuable, as it takes duo him from publishing any philosophical 
acoount of the seventh Platonic exposition under his own name — any 
Epistle, compared w r ith the remark- 
able passage in the PhaxLrus about the 
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one surely can regard the Timfeus, Parmenides, Philebus, 
Thesetetus, Sophistes, Politikus, &c., as works in which dark 
or difficult questions are kept out of sight for the purpose of 
attracting the ordinary reader. Among the dialogues them- 
selves (as I have before remarked) there exist the widest 
differences ; some highly popular and attractive, others alto- 
gether the reverse, and many gradations between the two. 
Though I do not doubt therefore that Plato produced power- 
ful effect both as lecturer to a special audience, and as talker 
with chosen students — yet in what respects such lectures and 
conversation differed from what we read in his dialogues, I do 
not feel that we have any means of knowing. 

In judging of Plato, we must confine ourselves to the evi- 
Grotips into dence furnished by one or more of the existing Pla- 
diaiogues* tonic compositions, adding the testimony of Aristotle 
Sng thrown, and a few others respecting Platonic views not de- 
clared in the dialogues. Though little can be predicated 
respecting the dialogues collectively, I shall say something 
about the various groups into which they admit of being 
thrown, before I touch upon them separately and seriatim. 

The scheme proposed by Thrasyllus, so far as intended to 
Distribution furnish a symmetrical arrangement of all the Pla- 
Thrasyiius tonic works, is defective, partly because the appor- 

dcfective, but . J . , 1 \ . , 11 

stui usot'ui — tionment ol the separate works between the two 

Dialogues of ...... , , 

Search, Dia- leading classes is in several cases erroneous — partly 

logues of ° ...... 1 J 

Exposition, because the discrimination ot the two leading classes, 
as well as the sub-division of one of the two, is founded on 
diversity of Method, while the sub-division of the other class 
is founded on diversity of Subject. Put the scheme is never- 
theless useful, as directing our attention to real and im- 
portant attributes belonging in common to considerable 
groups of dialogues. It is in this respect preferable to the 
fanciful dramatic partnership of trilogies and tetralogies, as 
well as to the mystical interpretation and arrangement sug- 
gested by the Neo-platonists. The Dialogues of Exposition — 
in which one who knows (or professes to know) some truth, 
announces and developes it to those who do not know it — are 
contrasted with those of Search or Investigation, in which the 
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element of knowledge and affirmative communication is want- 
ing. All the interlocutors are at once ignorant and eager to 
know ; all of them are jointly engaged in searching for the 
unknown, though one among them stands prominent both in 
suggesting where to look and in testing all that is found, 
whether it be really the thing looked for. Among the expo- 
sitory dialogues, the most marked specimens are Timseus 
and Epinomis, in neither of which is there any searching or 
testing debate at all. Republic, Phaodon, Philebus, exhibit 
exposition preceded or accompanied by a search. Of the 
dialogues of pure investigation, the most elaborate specimen 
is the Theaetetus : Menon, Laches, Charmides, Lysis, Euthy- 
phron, &c., are of the like description, yet less worked out. 
There are also several others. In the Menon, indeed/ 
Sokrates goes so far as to deny that there can be any real 
teaching, and to contend that what appears teaching is only 
resuscitation of buried or forgotten knowledge. 

Of these two classes of Dialogues, the Expository are those 
which exhibit the distinct attribute — an affirmative Dialogues of 
result or doctrine, announced and developed by a present tillir- 

/» • , i i . mative result. 

person proiessmg to know, and proved in a manner Dialogues of 
more or less satisfactory. The other class — the wanting in 
Searching or Investigative — have little else in com- i>ute. 
mon except the absence of this property. We find in them 
debate, refutation, several points of view canvassed and some 
shown to be untenable; but there is no affirmative result 
established, or even announced as established, at the close. 
Often there is even a confession of disappointment. In other 
respects, the dialogues of this class are greatly diversified 
among one another : they have only the one common attri- 
bute — much debate, with absence of affirmative result. 

Now the distribution made by Thrasyllus of the dialogues 
under two general heads (i. Dialogues of Search or Thedistribu- 
Investigation. 2. Dialogues of Exposition) coin- nminiy with 8 
cides, to a considerable extent, with the two distinct Aristotle — ’ 
intellectual methods recognised by Aristotle as Dia- monstrative. 
lectic and Demonstrative : Dialectic being handled by Ari- 

y Plato, Menon, p. 81-82. 
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stotle in the Topica, and Demonstration in the Posterior Ana- 
lytica. “ Dialectic ” (says Aristotle) “ is tentative, respecting 
those matters of which philosophy aims at cognizance.” Ac- 
cordingly, Dialectic (as well as Rhetoric) embraces all matters 
without exception, but in a tentative and searching way, re- 
cognising arguments pro as well as con, and bringing to view 
the antithesis between the two, without any preliminary 
assumption or predetermined direction, the questioner being 
bound to proceed only on the answers given by the respon- 
dent : while philosophy comes afterwards, dividing this large 
field into appropriate compartments, laying down authori- 
tative principia in regard to each, and deducing from them, 
by logical process, various positive results. 2 Plato does not 
use the term Dialectic exactly in the same sense as Aristotle. 
He implies by it two things: — i. That the process shall be 
colloquial, two or more minds engaged in a joint research, 
each of them animating and stimulating the others. 2. That 
the matter investigated shall be general — some general ques- 
tion or proposition : that the premisses shall all be general 
truths, and that the objects kept before the mind shall be 
Forms or Species, apart from particulars. 0. Here it stands in 
contrast with Rhetoric, which aims at the determination of 
some particular case or debated course of conduct, judicial 
or political, and which is intended to end in some immediate 
practical verdict or vote. Dialectic, in Plato’s sense, com- 
prises the whole process of philosophy. His Dialogues of 
Search correspond to Aristotle’s Dialectic, being machinery 


z Aristot. Metaphys. A. 1004, l>. 25. 

71 8iaA6KTtK-)j, TTClpaariKT), TTtpl WV 7j </>l- 
A oaotyta yvwpioTucfi. Compare also 
Rhetoric, i. 2, p. 1356, a. 33, i. 4, p. 
1 359 ? b* 12 > where he treats Dialectic 
(as well as Rhetoric) not as incthodu 
of acquiring instruction on any de- 
finite matter, but as inventive and 
argumentative aptitudes— powers of 
providing premisses and arguments— 
dvvdjueis rtvts rov iropurat Af^yous. If 
(he says) you try to convert Dialectic 
from a method of discussion into a 
method of cognition, you will insen 
sibly eliminate its true nature and 
character : — Scrip S’ 6,v ns fi rr/v 8m- 


ra\rr7]v, fill KaOdirtp . 
dAA’ iTriCTTiixas ireiparai Kara - 

! € is iviar^fias vwuKupitywv nvwv rt pay- 
1 fiarwvy aAAa p. 7 / p 6vov \6yiav. 

The Platonic Dialogues of Search 
are 8 vy dpt is rov vop'urai \6yous. Com- 
1 pare the Procemium of Cicero to his 
i Paradoxa. 

I a Plato, Repuhl. vi. 51 1, vii. 532. 
Respecting tlie difference between 
Plato and Aristotle about Dialectic, 
see Ravaisson— Essai sur la Meta- 
physique d’Aristote — iii. 1. 2. p. 248. 
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for generating arguments and for ensuring that every argu- 
ment shall be subjected to the interrogation of an opponent : 
his Dialogues of Exposition, wherein some definite result is 
enunciated and proved (sufficiently or not), correspond to what 
Aristotle calls Demonstration. 

If now we take the main scheme of distributing the Platonic 
Dialogues, proposed byThrasyllus — i. Dialogues of classification 
Exposition, with an affirmative result: 2. Dialogues in its details. 

t . ^ .He applies 

ot Investigation or Search, without an affirmative hisownprm- 
result — and if we compare the number of Dialogues ousiy. 

(out of the thirty-six in all), which he specifies as belonging to 
each — we shall find twenty-two sjiecified under the former head, 
and fourteen under the latter. Moreover, among the twenty- 
two are ranked Republic and Leges : each of them greatly 
exceeding in bulk any other composition of Plato. It would 
appear thus that there is a preponderance both in number 
and bulk on the side of the Expository. But when we 
analyse the lists of Thrasyllus, we see that he has unduly 
enlarged that side of the account, and unduly contracted the 
other. lie has enrolled among the Expository — i. The 
Apology, the Epistolre, and the Menexcnus, whi^h ought not 
properly to be ranked under either head. 2. The Theoetetus, 
Parmenides, Hipparchus, Erastie, Minos, Kleitophon — every 
one of which ought to be transferred to the other head. 3. 
The Phfedrus, Symposion, and Kratylus, which are admissible 
by indulgence, since they do indeed present affirmative expo- 
sition, but in small proportion compared to the negative 
criticism, the rhetorical and poetical ornament : they belong 
in fact to both classes, but more preponderantly to one. 
4. The Republic. This he includes with perfect justice, for 
the eight last books of it are expository. Yet the first book 
exhibits to us a specimen of negative and refutative dialectic 
which is not surpassed by anything in Plato. 

On the other hand, Thrasyllus has placed among the Dia- 
logues of Search one which might, with equal or greater 
propriety, be ranked among the Expository — the Protagoras. 
It is true that this dialogue involves much of negation, 
refutation, and dramatic ornament : and that the question 
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propounded in the beginning (Whether virtue be teachable?) 
is not terminated. But there are two portions of the dialogue 
which are, both of them, decided specimens of affirmative 
exposition — the speech of Protagoras in the earlier part 
(wherein the growth of virtue, without special teaching or 
professional masters, is elucidated) — and the argument of 
Sokrates at the close, wherein the identity of the Good and 
the Pleasurable is established. b 

fl^tion^it If then we rectify the lists of Thrasyllus, they 
Jfhi8 d prin" d ’ will stand as follows, with the expository Dialogues 
appi?ed cot- much diminished in number : — 

rectly. 


Dialogues of Investigation or Search. 
ZtjttjtikoI. 

1. Thecetetus. 

2. Parmenides. 

3. Alkibiades I. 

4. Alkibiades II. 

5. Theages. 

6. Laches. 

7. Lysis. 

8. Charmides. 

9. Menon. 

10. Ion. • 

11. Euthypliron. 

12. Euthydemus. 

13. Gorgias. 

14. Hippias I. 

15. Hippias II. 

16. Kleitophon. 

17. IIij)parchus. 

18. Erastie. 

19. Minos. 


Dialogues of Exposition . 

1. Tinneus. 

2. Leges. 

3. Kpinomis. 

4. Kritias. 

5. Republic. 

6. Sopliistes. 

7. 'olitikus. 

8. Iiajdon. 

9. ‘hilehus. 

10. 'rotagoras. 

11. 'liajdrus. 

12. Syni[K»sion. 

13. Kratylus. 

14. Kriton. 


The Apology, Menexenus, Epistola', 
do not properly belong to either 
head. 


It will thus appear, from a fair estimate and comparison 
„ . of lists, that the relation which Plato bears to 

SJwrchiugand philosophy is more that of a S( marcher, tester, and 
logue^over impugner, than that of an expositor and dogmatist 
twywd 81 " — though he undertakes both the two functions: 
dogmatical. more negative than affirmative — more ingenious in 


b We may remark that Thrasyllus, | logue Euthydemus, p. 278 1 ), we shall 
though he enrols the Protagoras under j see that Plato uses the words IvZtl- 
the class Investigative, and the sub- t-opai and v<pr}yi}<ropai as exact equi- 
class Agonistic, places it alone in a still valents: so that ipfeucrucbs would have 
lower class which he calls 'EpZ€iktik 6 s. the same meaning as 
Now, if wo turn to the Platonic dia- 
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pointing out difficulties, than successful in solving them. I 
must again repeat that though this classification is just, as far 
as it goes, and the best which can be applied to the dialogues, 
taken as a whole — yet the dialogues have much which will not 
enter into the classification, and each has its own peculiarities. 

The Dialogues of Search, thus comprising more than half 
of the Platonic compositions, are again distributed Dialogues of 
by Thrasy llus into two sub-classes — Gymnastic and chwses among 
Agonistic : the Gymnastic, again, into Obstetric and n>Sd by° g 
Peirastic ; the Agonistic, into Probative and Refu- Gymnastic 
tative. Here, again, there is a pretence of sym- tic, &c. 
metrical arrangement, which will not hold good if we examine 
it closely. Nevertheless, the epithets point to real attributes 
of various dialogues, and deserve the more attention, inas- 
much as they imply a view of philosophy foreign to the 
prevalent way of looking at it. Obstetric and Tentative or 
Testing (Peirastic) are epithets which a reader may under- 
stand ; but he will not easily see how they bear upon the 
process of philosophy. 

The term philosopher is generally understood to mean 
something else. In appreciating a philosopher, it is Puno8ophy> 
usual to ask, What authoritative creed has he pro- ^Xrstood, 
claimed, for disciples to swear allegiance to? What auiKtative 
positive system, or positive truths previously un- ^uve^uiS! 
known or unproved, has he established? Next, by directproof8 ' 
what arguments has he enforced or made them good ? This 
is the ordinary proceeding "of an historian of philosophy, as 
he calls up the roll of successive names. The philosopher is 
assumed to speak as one having authority ; to have already 
made up his mind ; and to be prepared to explain what his 
mind is. Readers require positive results announced, and 
positive evidence set before them, in a clear and straight- 
forward manner. They are intolerant of all that is prolix, 
circuitous, not essential to the proof of the thesis in hand. 
Above all, an affirmative result is indispensable. 

When I come to the Timams, and Republic, &c., I shall 
consider what reply Plato could make to these questions. 
In the mean time, I may observe that if philosophers are to 
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be estimated by such a scale, he will not stand high on the 
list. Even in his expository dialogues, he cares little about 
clear proclamation of results, and still less about the shortest, 
straightest, and most certain road for attaining them. 

But as to those numerous dialogues which are not exposi- 
* Platonic tory, Plato could make no reply to the questions at 
- of all. There are no affirmative results : — and there 
c aim au o- process of enquiry, not only fruitless, but de- 
ath vious, circuitous, and intentionally protracted. The 
known to aii authoritative character of a philosopher is dis- 
a process de- claimed. Not only Plato never delivers sentence 

vious as well . ■» 

as fruitless, m Ins own name, but ms principal spokesman, far 
from speaking with authority, declares that he has not made 
up his own mind, and that he is only a searcher along with 
others, more eager in the chase than they are. c Philosophy 
is conceived as the search for truth still unknown; not as an 
explanation of truth by one who knows it, to others who do 
not know it. The process of search is considered as being in 
itself profitable and invigorating, even though what is sought 
be not found. The ingenuity of Sokrates is shown, not by 
what he himself produces, for lie avows himself altogether 
barren — but by his obstetric aid : that is, by his being able to 
evolve, from a youthful mind, answers of which it is pregnant, 
and to test the soundness and trustworthiness of those answers 
when delivered : by his power, besides, of exposing or refuting 
unsound answers, and of convincing others of the fallacy of 
that which they confidently believed themselves to know. 

To eliminate affirmative, authoritative exposition, which 
ihequos- proceeds upon the assumption that truth is already 
p?ode r tor- SI, ° known — and to consider philosophy as a search for 
unknown truth, carried on by several interlocutors 
re- lven all of them ignorant — this is the main idea which 
£. Plato inherited from Sokrates, and worked out in 


c In addition to the declarations of 
Sokrates to this effect in the Platonic 
Apology (pp. 21-23), we re& d like 
in many Platonic dialogues. Gorgias, 
506 A. oM ydp roi tywys clB&s \€yw 
ft \ 4 y<t> , &AA& (rjrw KOivij {tp&j/: 

and even in the Republic, in many 


parts of ■which there is- much dog- 
matism and affirmation : v. p. 450 E. 
airi<TTovvTa 5 ^ Kal fyrovvra tn robs 
\6yovs -KoiuaOcu, b 5 ^ iy& 8pw, &c. 
See Routh’s note on the above passage 
of the Gorgias. 
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more than one-half of his dialogues. It is under this general 
head that the subdivisions of Thrasyllus fall — the Obstetric, 
the Testing or Verifying, the Refutative. The process is one 
in which both the two concurrent minds are active, but 
each with an inherent activity peculiar to itself. The ques- 
tioner does not follow a predetermined course of his own, but 
proceeds altogether on the answer given to him. He himself 
furnishes only an indispensable stimulus to the parturition of 
something with which the respondent is already pregnant, 
and applies testing questions to that which he hears, until 
the respondent is himself satisfied that the answer will not 
hold. Throughout all this, there is a constant appeal to the 
free, self-determining judgment of the respondent’s own mind, 
combined with a stimulus exciting the intellectual productive- 
ness of that mind to the uttermost. 

What chiefly deserves attention here, as a peculiar phase 
in the history of philosophy, is, that the relation Relationof 
of teacher and learner is altogether suppressed. ^^ a " v d p _ 
Sokrates not only himself disclaims the province ^‘^ ltvi8 
and title of a teacher, but treats with contemptuous 8U PP rcseed - 
banter those who assume it. Now “the learner” (to use a 
memorable phrase of Aristotle* 1 ) “ is under obligation to be- 
lieve : ” he must be a passive recipient of that which is com- 
municated to him by the teacher. The relation between the 
two is that of authority on the one side, and of belief gene- 
rated by authority on the other. But Sokrates requires from 
no man implicit trust : nay he deprecates it as dangerous.® 
It is one peculiarity in these Sokratie dialogues, that the 
sentiment of authority, instead of being invoked and worked 
up, as is generally done in philosophy, is formally disavowed 
and practically set aside. “ I have not made up my mind : 
I am not prepared to swear allegiance to any creed : I give 
you the reasons for and against each : you must decide for 
yourself.”' 

d Aristot. Do Sophist. Elenchis, Top. Plato, not through Xenokrates and 
lX * k* 2 * yty khttcvciv rbv Polemon, hut through Arkcsilaus and 

n duoyra. Karneades — illustrates tho same eli- 

f ■^ r ?^ a S or - P* 3H D. mination of the idea of authority. 

The sentiment of the Academic “Why are you so curious to know what 
sect— descending from Sokrates and / have determined on the poiut? 
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This process — the search for truth as an unknown — is in 
in the modern m °d eni world put out of sight. All discussion 
is conducted by persons who profess to have found 
of sight. ^ or learnt it, and to be in condition to proclaim it 
to others. Even the philosophical works of Cicero 
are usually pleadings by two antagonists, each of 
prwiaimitto whom professes to know the truth, though Cicero 
others. ( j oeg no ^. ( j ec j ( j e between them : and in this respect 
they differ from the groping and fumbling of the Platonic 
dialogues. Of course the search for truth must go on in 
modern times, as it did in ancient : but it goes on silently 
and without notice. The most satisfactory theories have been 
preceded by many infructuous guesses and tentatives. The 
theorist may try many different hypotheses (we are told that 
Kepler tried nineteen) which he is forced successively to 
reject ; and he may perhaps end without finding any better. 
But all these tentatives, verifying tests, doubts, and rejections, 
are confined to his own bosom or his own study. He looks 
back upon them without interest, sometimes even with dis- 
gust ; least of all does he seek to describe them in detail as 
objects of interest to others. They are probably known to 
none but himself: for it does not occur to him to follow the 
Platonic scheme of taking another mind into partnership, 

Here are the reasons pro and con : | cium adhibere ; id habent ratum, quod 
weigh the one against the other, and ab eo quem probant indicatum vident. 
then judge for yourself.” . . Si singulas disciplinas j>ercipere 

See Sir William Hamilton’s Discus- magnum est, quanto majus omnes ? 
sions on Philosophy — Appendix, p. Quod facere iis necesse est, quibus pro- 
681 — about mediaeval disputations: positum est, veri reporiendi causfi,, et 
also Cicero, Tusc. Disp. iv. 4-7. “ Sed contra omnes pliilosophos et pro om- 
defendat quod quisque sentit : sunt nibus dicere. Nec tamen fieri potest, 
enim judicia libera : nos institutum ut qui hac ratione philosophantur, ii 
tenebimu8,nulliuBqueuniusdisciplinao nihil habeant quod sequantur. Non 
legibus adstricti, quibus in philosophic enim sumus ii quibus nihil verum esse 
neccssario pareamus, quid sit in qua- videatur, sed ii, qui omnibus veris ad- 
queremaxime probabile, semper re- juncta quaedam falsa esse dicamus, 
quiremus.” tanta simiiitudine ut in iis nulla insit 

Again, Cicero, De Nat. Deor. i. 5- certa judicandi ct assentiendi nota. 
1013. “Qui autem requirunt, quid Ex quo exsistit illud, multa esse pro- 
qu&que de re ipsi sentiamus, curiosius babilia, quae quanquam non percipe- 
id faciunt quam necessc est. Non enim rentur, tamen quia visum haberent 
tam auctoritatis in di putando quam quondam insignem et illustrem, iis 
rationu momenta quserenda sunt. Quin sapientis vita regeretur.” 
etiam obest plerumque iis, qui disccre Compare Cicero, Tusc. Disp. ii. sect, 
volunt, auctoritas eorum qui se docere 2-y^-g, Quintilian, xii. 2-25. 
profiten tur ; desinunt enim suum j udi- 
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and entering upon that distribution of active intellectual 
work which we read in the Theaetetus. There are cases in 
which two chemists have carried on joint researches, under 
many failures and disappointments, perhaps at last without 
success. If a record were preserved of their parley during 
the investigation, the grounds for testing and rejecting one 
conjecture, and for selecting what should be tried after it — 
this would be in many points a parallel to the Platonic 
process. 

But at Athens in the fourth century B.C., the search for 
truth by two or more minds in partnership was not so rare 
a phenomenon. The active intellects of Athens were dis- 
tributed between Rhetoric, which addressed itself to multi- 
tudes, accepted all established sentiments, and 
handled for the most part particular issues — and 
Dialectic, in which a select few debated among them- 
selves general questions.^ Of this Dialectic, the real AcStj' 
Sokrates was the greatest master that Athens ever of sJknS. 10 
saw : he could deal as he chose (says Xenophon 11 ) with all dis- 
putants : he turned them round his finger. In this process, 
one person set up a thesis, and the other cross-examined him 
upon it : the most irresistible of all cross-examiners was the 
real Sokrates. The nine books of Aristotle’s Topica (in- 
cluding the book De Sophisticis Elencliis) are composed w ith 
the object of furnishing suggestions, and indicating rules, both 
to the cross-examiner and to the respondent, in such Dialectic 
debates. Plato does not lay down any rules: but he has 
given us, in his dialogues of search, specimens of dialectic 
procedure shaped in his cnvn fashion. Several of his con- 
temporaries, companions of Sokrates, like him, did the 

8 The habit of supposing a general pwov 8i€Ae'x(h) duoiy rov 

question to be undecided, and of having , ws tiwapevris tt?s 

it argued bycompetent advocates before , row 

auditors who have not made up their ttov 5 * iirficiKvforos 5tW<r0cu. (Galen, 
minds— is now so disused (everywhere De Propriis Libris, c. 2, p. 16, Kuhn.) 
except in a court of law), that one Galen notes (ib. 2, p. 21) the habit 
reads with surprise Galen’s declaration of literary men at Rome to assemble in 
that the different competing medical the temple of Pax, for the purpose of 
theories were so discussed in his day. discussing logical questions, prior to 
His master Pelops maintained a dis- the conflagration which destroyed that 
putation of two days with a rival; — temple. 

QiAlinrov rod h Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2. 

R 
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same each in his own way : but their compositions have not 
survived. 1 

Such compositions give something like fair play to the 
negative arm of philosophy ; in the employment of which the 
Eleate Zeno first became celebrated, and the real Sokrates 
yet more celebrated. This negative arm is no less essential 
than the affirmative, to the validity of a body of reasoned 
truth, such as philosophy aspires to be. To know how to dis- 
prove is quite as important as to know how to prove : the one 
is co-ordinate and complementary to the other. And the 
man who disproves what is false, or guards mankind against 
assenting to it, k renders a service to philosophy : even though 
he may not be able to render the ulterior service of proving 
any truth in its place. 

By historians of ancient philosophy, negative procedure is 
Negative pro- generally considered as represented by the Sophists 
posed to be and the Megarici, and is the main ground for those 
by thesis 1 harsh epithets which are commonly applied to both of 
theVegarici; them. The negative (they think) can only be tolerated 
and censured in small doses, and even then merely as ancillary to 
of philosophy, the affirmative. That is, if you have an affirmative 
theory to propose, you are allowed to urge such objections as 
you think applicable against rival theories, but only in order 
to make room for your own. It seems to be assumed as re- 
quiring no proof that the confession of ignorance is an in- 


1 The dialogues composed by Ari- | 
stotle himself were in great measure 
dialogues of search, exercises of argu- 
mentation pro and con (Cicero, De 
Finib. v. 4). “ Aristoteles, ut solet, 
quserendi gratis, quasdam subtilitatis 
sum argumenta excogitavit in Gryllo,” 
&c. (Quintilian, Inst. Rhet. ii. 1 7.) 

Bernays indicates the probable titles 
of many among the lost Aristotelian 
Dialogues (Die Dialoge desAristoteles, 
pp. 132, 1 33, Berlin, 1863), and gives in 
his book many general remarks upon 
them. 

The observations of Aristotle in 
Metaphys. (A. IK&ttosv 993, b. 1-16) 
are conceived in a large and just spirit. 
He says that among all the searchers 
for truth, none completely succeed, and 
none completely fail: those, from whose 


conclusions we dissent, do us service 
by exercising our intelligence — t^j 
yhp •Kpo4)<TK’r\<rav 7}/xu>v. The enu- 
meration of arropiai in the following 
book B of the Metaphysica is a con- 
tinuation of the same views. Compare 
Scholia, p. 604, b. 29, Brandis. 

k The Stoics had full conviction of 
this. In Cicero’s summary of the Stoic 
doctrine (De Finibus, iii. 21-72) we 
read : — “ Ad easque virtutes, de quibus 
disputatum est, Dialecticam etiam ad- 
jungunt (Stoici)et Physicam: casque 
ambas virtutum nomine appellant: 
alteram (sc. Dialecticam), quod habeat 
rationem, ne cui falso adsentiamur, 
neve unquam captiosfc probabilitate 
fallamur ; eaque, quse de bonis malis- 
que didicerimus, ut tenere tuerique 
possimus.” 
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tolerable condition ; which every man ought to be ashamed of 
in himself, and which no man is justified in inflicting on any 
one else. If you deprive the reader of one affirmative solu- 
tion, you are required to furnish him with another which you 
are prepared to guarantee as the true one. “Le Eoi est 
mort — Vive le Koi the throne must never be vacant. It is 
plain that under such a restricted application, the full force 
of the negative case is never brought out. The pleadings are 
left in the hands of counsel, each of whom takes up only such 
fragments of the negative case as suit the interests of his 
client, and suppresses or slurs over all such other fragments 
of it as make against his client. But to every theory (espe- 
cially on the topics discussed by Sokrates and Plato) there 
are more or less of objections applicable — even the best 
theory being true only on the balance. And if the purpose 
be to ensure a complete body of reasoned truth, all these ob- 
jections ought to be faithfully exhibited, by one who stands 
forward as their express advocate, without being previously 
retained for any separate or inconsistent purpose. 

How much Plato himself, in his dialogues of search, felt 
his own vocation as champion of the negative pro- Vocation of 

1 . A Sokrates and 

cedure, we see marked conspicuously in the dialogue Plato for the 

A negative pro- 

called Parmenides. This dialogue is throughout a cedure: abso- 

. « „ . . lute necessity 

protest against forward affirmation, and an assertion ofitasacon- 

0 . dition of rea- 

of independent locus standi for the negationist and »°ned truth, 
objector. The claims of the latter must first be ofPiato. 
satisfied, before the affirmant can be considered as solvent. 
The advocacy of those claims is here confided to the veteran 
Parmenides, who sums them up in a formidable total: 
Sokrates being opposed to him under the unusual disguise of 
a youthful and forward affirmant. Parmenides makes no 
pretence of advancing any rival doctrine. The theories which 
he selects for criticism are the Platonic theory of intelligible 
Concepts, and his own theory of the Unum : he indicates ho^ 
many objections must be removed — how many contradictions 
must be solved — how many opposite hypotheses must be fol- 
lowed out to their results — before either of these theories can 
be affirmed with assurance. The exigencies enumerated may 

b 2 
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and do appear insurmountable but of that Plato takes no 
account. Such laborious exercises are inseparable from the 
process of searching for truth, and unless a man has strength 
to go through them, no truth, or at least no reasoned truth, 
can be found and maintained . 111 


It will 

Sokrates con- 
sidered the 
negative 
procedure to 
be valuable 
by itself, and 
separately. 
His theory of 
the natural 
state of the 
human'raind: 


thus appear that among the conditions requisite for 
philosophy, both Sokrates and Plato regarded the 
negative procedure as co-ordinate in value with the 
affirmative, and indispensable as a preliminary stage. 
But Sokrates went a step farther. He assigned to 
the negative an intrinsic importance by itself, apart 
from all implication with the affirmative ; and he 


1 Plato, Parmenid. p. 136 B. 5 c* 

< TKoneiv — €t fi€\\€ts t4\£u)s yvp.va<rd- 
fievos Kvp'uas 5i6\f/€<T0ai tcl\t} 9ts. j 

Xavov, e<fni, \€7«i9, <5 Ilapixfvitiri, Trpay - 
/xaretav, &c. 

Aristotle declares that no man can 
be properly master of any affirmative 
truth without having examined and 
solved all the objections and difficulties 
- the negative portion of the enquiry. 
To go through all these airopias is the 
indispensable first stage, and perhaps 
the enquirer may not be able to 
advance farther, sec* Metaphysic. B. 
995, a. 26, 99O, a. ib — one of the most 
striking passages in his works. Com- 
pare also what he says, De Ccelo, ii. 
294, b. IO, 5 ib tie? rbv fieWovra kcl\u)s 
far Jiauv ivarariKhv elveu 81 a reev ointluv 
^i/trracreojv r<p yivet, tovto 4<rr\v Ik 
rod irdtras TfBewprjKevai ras tiiatpopas. , 

ni That the only road to trustworthy 
affirmation lies through a string of 
negations, unfolded and appreciated 1 >y 
systematic procedure, is strongly in- 
sisted on by Bacon, Novum Organum, 
ii. 15, “Omnino Den (formarum indi- 
tori et opifici), aut fortasse angelis et 
intelligentiis, competit, formas per 
affirmationem immediate nosse, atque 
ab initio contemplations. Sod certe 
supra hominem est : cui tantum con- 
cedi tur, procedere primo per nega- 
tivas, et postremo loco desinere in 
affirmativas, post omniinodam exclu- 
sionem.” Compare another Aphorism, 
i. 46. 

The following passage, transcribed 
from the Lectures of a distinguished 
physical philosopher of the present 
day, is conceived in the spirit of the 
Platonic Dialogues of Search, though j 
Plato would have been astonished at 


such patient multiplication of experi- 
ments : — 

“ I should hardly sustain your in- 
terest in stating the difficulties which 
at first beset the investigation con- 
ducted with this apparatus, or the 
; numl>erless precautions which the 
exact balancing of the two powerful 
1 sources of heat, here resorted to, ren- 
i dered necessary. I believe the ex- 
' periments, made with atmospheric air 
alone, might be numbered by tens of 
thousands. Sometimes for a week, or 
even for a fortnight, coincident and 
satisfactory results would be obtained : 

, the strict conditions of accurate experi- 
menting would appear to be found, 
when an additional day's experience 
would destroy this hopo and necessitate 
a recommencement, under changed 
conditions, of the whole inquiry. It 
is this which daunts the exjKirimenter. 
It is this preliminary fight with the 
entanglements of a subject so dark, so 
doubtful, so unclieering, without any 
knowledge whether the conflict is to 
lead to anything worth possessing, that 
renders discovery difficult and rare. 
B ut the experimenter, and particularly 
the young experimenter, ought to know 
, that as regards his own moral man- 
' hood, he cannot but win, if ho only 
contend aright. Even with a negative 
result, the consciousness that, he has gone 
1 fairly to the bottom of his subject , as 
■ far as his means allowed - the feeling 
that lie has not shunned labour, though 
that labour may have resulted in laying 
bare the nakedness of his case — re-acts 
upon his own mind, and gives it firm- 
ness for future work/’ (Tyndall, 
Lectures on Heat, considered as a 
Mode of Motion, Leot. x. p. 332.) 
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rested that opinion upon a psychological ground, 
formally avowed, and far larger than anything laid ^ofknow- 
down by the Sophists. He thought that the natural ledge ‘ 
state of the human mind, among established communities, 
was not simply ignorance, but ignorance mistaking itself for 
knowledge — false or uncertified belief — false persuasion of 
knowledge. The only way of dissipating such false persua- 
sion was, the effective stimulus of the negative test, or cross- 
examining Elenchus ; whereby a state of non-belief, or painful 
consciousness of ignorance, was substituted in its place. Such 
second state was indeed not the best attainable. It ought to 
be preliminary to a third, acquired by the struggles of the 
mind to escape from such painful consciousness ; and to rise, 
under the continued stimulus of the tutelary Elenchus, to 
improved affirmative and defensible beliefs. But even if this 
third state wore never reached, Sokrat es declared the second 
state to be a material amendment on the first, which he 
deprecated as alike pernicious and disgraceful. 

The psychological conviction here described stands pro- 
claimed by Sokrates himself, with remarkable ear- Dcclaration 
nestness and emphasis, in his Apology before the 
Dikasts, only a month before his death. So deeply ^[on to nt 
did he take to heart the prevalent false persuasion ^n R ttbe 
of knowledge, alike universal among all classes, mis- skmofknow- 
chievous, and difficult to correct — that he declared ledge ' 
himself to have made war against it throughout his life, under 
a mission imposed upon him by the Delphian God ; and to 
have incurred thereby wide-spread hatred among his fellow- 
citizens. To convict men, by cross-examination, of ignorance 
in respect to those matters which each man believed himself 
to know well and familiarly — this was the constant employ- 
ment and the mission of Sokrates : not to teach — for he dis- 
claimed the capacity of teaching — but to make men feel their 
own ignorance instead of believing themselves to know\ Such 
cross-examination, conducted usually before an audience, how - 
ever it might be salutary and indispensable, was intended to 
humiliate the respondent, and could hardly fail to offend and 
exasperate him. No one felt satisfaction except some youth- 
ful auditors, who admired the acuteness with which it was 
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conducted. “ I ” (declared Sokrates) “ am distinguished from 
others, and superior to others, by this character only — that I 
am conscious of my own ignorance : the wisest of men would 
be he who had the like consciousness; but as yet I have 
looked for such a man in vain. ,, n 

In delivering this emphatic declaration, Sokrates himself 
intimates his apprehension that the Dikasts will treat his 
discourse as mockery ; that they will not believe him to be 
Opposition in earnest ; that they will scarcely have patience to 
between hear him claim a divine mission for so strange a 
the Dikasts. purpose . 0 The declaration is indeed singular, and 
probably many of the Dikasts did so regard it ; while those 
who thought it serious, heard it with repugnance. The sepa- 
rate value of the negative procedure or Elenchus was never 
before so unequivocally asserted, or so highly estimated. To 
disabuse men of those false beliefs which they mistook for 
knowledge, and to force on them the painful consciousness 
that they knew nothing — was extolled as the greatest service 
which could be rendered to them, and as rescuing them from 
a degraded and slavish state of mind. p 

To understand the full purpose of Plato’s dialogues of 


The Dia- 
logues of 
Seardh pre- 
sent an end in 
themselves, 
e of 
ing 

atohad 
nind an 
ulterior affir- 
mative end, 
not declared. 


search — testing, exercising, refuting, but not finding 
or providing — we must keep in mind the Sokratic 
Apology. Whoever, after reading the Theactetus, 
Laches, Charmides, Lysis, Parmenides, &c., is 
tempted to exclaim — “ But, after all, Plato must 
have had in his mind some ulterior doctrine of con- 
viction which he wished to impress, but which he 


has not clearly intimated,’* will see, by the Sokratic Apology, 


that such a presumption is noway justifiable. Plato is a 


searcher, and has not yet made up his own mind : this is 


what he himself tells us, and what I literally believe, though 


» Plat. Apol. S. pp. 23-29. It is not 
easy to select particular passages for 
reference ; for the sentiments which I 
have indicated pervade nearly the 
whole discourse. 

0 Plato, Apol. S. pp. 20-38. 

P Aristotle, in the first book of Meta- 
physica (982, b. 18), when repeating a 
statement made in the Theset£tus of 
Plato (155 D), that wonder is the 


beginning, or point of departure, of 
philosophy — explains the phrase by 
saying, that wonder is accompanied 
by a painful conviction of ignorance 
and sense of embarrassment, b 5% 

aitopusv Kal dav/idfav otcrcu hyvotiv — 
bia rb (pGvyuy ri]v &yvoiav i<pikoa6<pr)- 
aav — ov nvbs kvtK€v. This 

painful conviction of ignorance is what 
Sokrates sought to bring about. 
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few or none of his critics will admit it. His purpose in the 
dialogues of searches plainly and sufficiently enunciated in the 
words addressed by Sokrates to Theaetetus — “ Answer with- 
out being daunted: for if we prosecute our search, one of 
two alternatives is certain — either we shall find what we 
are looking for, or we shall get clear of the persuasion 
that we know what in reality we do not yet know. Now a 
recompense like this will leave no room for dissatisfaction.” 


<1 Plato, Thesetet. 187 C. iky ykp 
ofiru) tipw/jLiy, booty Qknpov — f) evpfr 

(M€$a eiSeyai h /xTjbafJtrj Xcrfiev' Kalroi 
OVK kv cty p.€fX1TTbs fllffdoS 6 TOlOVTOS. 

Bonitz (in his Platonische Studien, 
pp. 8, 9, 74, 76, &c.) is one of the few 
critics who deprecates the confidence 
and boldness with whicli recent scho- 
lars have ascribed to Plato affirmative 
opinions and systematic purpose which 
he does not directly announce. Bonitz 
vindicates the separate value and sepa- 
rate locus standi of the negative pro- 
cess in Plato’s estimation, particularly 
in the example of the Themtetus. 
Susemihl, in the preface to his second 
part, has controverted these views of 
Bonitz— in my judgment without any 
success. 

The following observations of recent 
French scholars are just, though they 
imply too much the assumption that 
there is always some affirmative jewel 
wrapped up in Plato’s complicated 
folds. M. Egger observes (Histoiro 
de la Critique chez les Grecs, Paris, 
1849, p. 85):— 

“ La philosophic de Platon n’offro 
pas, en general, un ensemble de par- 
ties trfcs rigourousement liees entre 
elles. D’abord, il no l’expose quo sous 
forme dialoguee : etdans see dialogues, 
ou il ne prend jamais de role personnel, 
on ne voit pas clairement auquel des 
interlocuteurs il a confie la defense 
de ses propres opinions. Parmi ces 
interlocuteurs, Socrato lui-meme, le 
plus ordinaire et le plus naturel inter- 
prkte de la pensee de son disciple, use 
fort sou vent des libertes de cette forme 
toute dramatique, pour se jouer dans 
les distinctions subtiles, pour exageror 
certains arguments, pour couper court 
k une discussion embarrassante, au 
moyen de quelquo plaisanterie, et pour 
se retirer d’un debat sans conclure. 
En un mot, il a— ou, ce qui est plus 


vrai, Platon a, sous son nom — des 
opinions de circonstance et des ruses de 
aialectique , h travers lesquelles il est 
souvent difficile de retrouver le fond 
serieux de sa doctrine. Heureusement 
ces difficulty ne touch ent pas aux 
principes generaux du Platonisme. La 
critique Platonicienne en particulier 
dans ce qu’elle a de plus elevd et de 
plus original, se rattache h la grande 
theorie des idees et de la reminiscence. 
On la retrouve exposee dans plusieiirs 
dialogues avec une clarte' qui ne permet 
ni le doute ni l’incertitude.” 

I may also cite the following remarks 
made by M. Vacherot(Histoire Critique 
de l’ficole d’Alexandrie, Book II. vol. 
ii. init.) after his instructive analysis 
of the doctrines of Plotinus. I think 
the words are as much applicable to 
Plato as to Plotinus: the rather, as 
Plato never speaks in his own name, 
Plotinus always : — “ Combien faut il 
prendre garde d’ajouter a la pensee du 
philosophe, et de lui preter un arrange- 
ment artificiel ! Ce genie, plein d’en- 
thousiasme et de fouguo, n’a jamais 
connu ni mesure ni plan ; jamais il ne 
s’est astreint a developper reguliere- 
ment une theorie, ni a exposer avec 
suite un ensemble de theories, de 
maniere a en former un systeme. Fort 
incertain dans sa marclic , il prend, 
quitte , et reprend le meme sujet , sans 
jamais paraitre avoir dit son dernier 
mot ; toujours il repand de vives et 
abondantes clartes sur les questions 
qu’il traite, mais rarement il les con- 
duit a leur dernikre et definitive solu- 
tion ; sa rapide pensee n’effleure pas 
seulement le sujet sur lequel elle 
passe, elle le penetre et le creuse tou- 
jours, sans toutefois l’epuiser. Fort 
inegale dans ses allures, tantot ce 
genie s’e'chappe en inspirations rapides 
et tumultueuses, tantot il semble se 
trainer peniblement, et se perdre dans 
un dedale de subtiles abstractions, &c.” 
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What those topics were, in respect to which Sokrates found 
this universal belief of knowledge, without the reality 
of knowledge — we know, not merely from the dia- 
logues of Plato, but also from the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon. Sokrates did not touch upon recondite 
matters — upon the Kosmos, astronomy, meteorology. Such 
studies he discountenanced as useless, and even as irreligious. 1 * 
The subjects on which he interrogated were those of common, 
familiar, every-day talk: those which every one believed 
himself to know, and on which every one had a confident 
opinion to give : the respondent being surprised that any one 
could put the questions, or that there could be any doubt 
requiring solution. What is justice ? what is injustice ? what 
are temperance and courage ? what is law, lawlessness, demo- 
cracy, aristocracy ? what is the government of mankind, and 
tlfe attributes which qualify any one for exercising such 
government? Here were matters upon which every one 
talked familiarly, and would have been ashamed to be 
thought incapable of delivering an opinion. Yet it was upon 
these matters that Sokrates detected universal ignorance, 
coupled with a firm, but illusory, persuasion of knowledge. 
The conversation of Sokrates with Euthydemus, in the Xeno- 
phontic Memorabilia 3 — the first Alkibiades, Laches, Charmides, 
Euthyphron, &c., of Plato — are among the most marked 
specimens of such cross-examination or Elenchus — a string of 
questions, to which there are responses in indefinite number 
successively given, tested, and exposed as unsatisfactory. 

r Xenoph. Memor. i. i . I to understand the. solution : that unless 

8 Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2. A passage j the subject was so drawn up to a point 
from Paley’s preface to his “Principles as to exhibit the full force of an ob- 
of Moral Philosophy,” illustrates well iection, or the exact place of a doubt, 
this Sokratic process: “Concerning the before any explanation was entered 
principle of morals, it would be pre- upon —in other words, unless some 
mature to speak : but concerning the curiosity was excited, before it was 
manner of unfolding and explaining attempted tobe satisfied— the teacher’s 
that principle, I have somewhat which labour was lost. When information 
I wish to be remarked. An experience was not desired, it was seldom, I found, 
of nine years in the office of a public retained. I have made this observation 
tutor in one of the Universities, and in my guide in the following work : that 
that department of education to which is, I have endeavoured, before I suf- 
these sections relate, afforded me fro- fered myself to proceed in the disqui- 
quent opportunity to observe, that in sition, to put the reader in complete 
discoursing to young minds upon topics possession of the question : and to do it 
of morality, it required much more jKiim in away that I thought most likely to stir 
to make them perceive the difficulty than uphis omidoubts and solicitude about it” 
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The answers which Sokrates elicited and exposed were 
simple expressions of the ordinary prevalent belief Tothose^ 
upon matters on which each community possesses 
established dogmas, laws, customs, sentiments, 
fashions, points of view, &c., belonging to itself. 

When Herodotus passed over to Egypt, he was 
astonished to find the judgment, feelings, institu- 
tions, and practices of the Egyptians, contrasting* 
most forcibly with those of all other countries. He i^veTfor- 
remarks the same (though less in degree) respecting XimeS™' 
Babylonians, Indians, Scythians, and others; and enfowdUn? 
he is not less impressed with the veneration of each by n ovwy!me 
community for its own creed and habits, coupled ono?iso.om- 
with indifference or antipathy towards other creeds, kE^jSoowb. 
disparate or discordant, prevailing elsewhere. 1. 


Herodot. ii. 35-36-64; iii. 38-94, 
seq. i. 196 ; iv. 76-77-80. The dis- 
cordance between the various institu- 
tions established among the separate 
aggregations of mankind, often pro- 
ceeding to the pitch of reciprocal 
antipathy — the imperative character 
of each in its own region, assuming the 
appearance of natural right and pro- 
priety — all this appears brought to 
view by the inquisitive and observant 
Herodotus, as well as by others (Xeno- 
phon, Cyropmd. i. 3-18): but many 
new facts, illustrating the same thesis, 
were noticed by Aristotle and the Peri- 
patetics, when a larger extent of the 
globe became opened to Hellenic sur- 
vey. Compare Aristotle, Ethic. Nik. 
i. 3, 1094, b. 15; Sextus Empiric. 
Pyrr. Hypotyp. i. sect. 145-150, iii. 
sect. 198-234 ; and the remarkable 
extract from Bardesanes Syrus, cited 
by Eusebius, Prmp. Evang. vi., and 
published in Orelli’s collection, pp. 
202-219, Alexandri Aphrodis. et Ali- 
orum De Fato, Zurich, 1824. 

Many interesting passages in illus- 
tration of the same thesis might be 
borrowed from Montaigne, Pascal, and 
others. But the most forcible of all 
illustrations are those furnished by the 
Oriental world, when surveyed or 
studied by intelligent Europeans, as it 
has been more fully during the last 
century. See especially Sir William 
Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections 
of an Indian Official : two volumes 
which unfold with equal penetration 


and fidelity the manifestations of esta- 
blished sentiment among the Hindoos 
and Mahomedans. Yol. i. ch. iv., de- 
scribing a Suttee on the Nerbudda, is 
one of the most impressive chapters in 
the work : the rather as it describes 
: the continuance of a hallowed custom, 

! transmitted even from the days of 
Alexander. I transcribe also some 
j valuable matter from an eminent liv- 
! ing scholar, whose extensive erudition 
1 comprises Oriental as well as Hellenic 
philosophy. 

M. Barthclemy St. Hilaire (Premier 
Memoire sur le Sankhya, Paris, 1852, 
pp. 392-395) observes as follows re- 
specting the Sanscrit system of phi- 
losophy called Sankhya , the doctrine 
expounded and enforced by the philo- 
sopher lvapila and respecting Buddha 
and Buddhism which was built upon 
the Sankhya, amending or modifying 
it. Buddha is believed to have lived 
about 547 b. c. Both the system of 
Buddha, and that of Kapila, are athe- 
istic, as described by M. St. Hilaire. 

“Le second point oil Bouddha se 
se'pare de Kapila concerne la doctrine. 
L’homme ne pout rester dans l’incer- 
titude que Kapila lui laisse encore. 
L’ame delivree, scion los doctrines de 
Kapila, peut toujours renaltre. II n’y 
a qu’un moyen, un seul moyen, de le 
I sauver, - e’est de l’ane'antir. Lene'ant 
! seul est un sfir asile ; on ne revient 
pas de celui la. — Bouddha lui promet 
le neant ; et e’est avec cette promesse 
inouie qu’il a passionne' les hommes 
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This aggregate of beliefs and predispositions to believe, 
ethical, religious, aesthetical, social, respecting what is true 
or false, probable or improbable, just or unjust, holy or un- 
holy, honourable or base, respectable or contemptible, pure 
or impure, beautiful or ugly, decent or indecent, obligatory to 
do or obligatory to avoid, respecting the status and relations 
of each individual in the society, respecting even the admis- 
sible fashions of amusement and recreation — this is an esta- 
blished fact and condition of things, the real origin of which 
is for the most part unknown, but which each new member of 
the society is born to and finds subsisting. It is transmitted 
by tradition from parents to children, and is imbibed by the 
latter almost unconsciously from what they see and hear 
around, without any special season of teaching, or special 
persons to teach. It becomes a part of each person’s nature 
— a standing habit of mind, or fixed set of mental tendencies, 

et converti les peuples. Que cette qu’il etablissait entre eux, fondee 
monstrueuse croyance, partagee au- uniquement, comme la science l’exi- 
jourd’hui par trois cents millions do geait, sur le merite divers des intelli- 
sectateurs, re volte en nous les instincts gences et des vertus — la douce et sainte 
les plus energiques de notre nature — morale qu’il precliait,— le detach omen t 
qu’eile souleve toutes les repugnances de toutes choses en ce monde, si con- 
et toutes les horreurs de notre ame — venable a des ascetes qui ne pensent 
qu’elle nous paraisse aussi incompre- qu’au salut eternel - le voeu de pau- 
hensible que bideuse — peu importo. vrete, qui est la premiere loi des 
Une partie considerable de l’humanite j Bouddhistes — et tout cet ensemble de 
l’a re$ue, — prete meme a la justifier dis]X)sitions qui constituent un gou- 
par toutes les subtilites de la meta- vernement au lieu d’une ecole. 
physique la plus raflinee, et a la con- “ Main ce n’est la que l’exterieur du 
fesser dans les tortures des plus affreux Bouddhisme: e'en est le developpe- 
supplices et les austerites homicides ment materiel et necessaire. A u fond, 
d’un fanatisme aveugle. Si e’est une ! son principe est celui du Sankhya : 
gloirequededominersouverainemcnt, J seulement, il l’appliquo en grand. — 
a travers les ages, la foi des homines, — j C’est la science qui de'livre l’homme : 
jamais fondateur de religion n’en eut et le Bouddha ajoute — l’our que 
une plus grande que le Bouddha : car l’homme soit delivre a jamais, il faut 
aucun n’eut de prose'lytes plus fidbles j qu’il arrive au Nirvana, e’est a dire, 
ni plus nombreux. Maisjemetrompe : qu’il soit absolument aneanti. Le 
le Bouddha nepretendait jamais fonder neant est done le bout de la science : 
une religion. 11 n’etait que philo- et le salut eternel, e’est l’aneantisse- 
sophe: et instruit dans toutes les ment.” 

sciences des Brahmans, il ne voulut The same line of argument is insisted 
personnellement que fonder, b leur on by M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire in his 
exemple, un nouveau systeme. Seule- other work — Bouddha et sa religion, 
ment, les moyens qu’il employ ait du- Paris, 1862, ed. 2nd. : especially in his 
rent mener ses disciples plus loin qu’il Chapter on the Nirvana: wherein 
ne comptait aller lui meme. En moreover he complains justly of the 
s’adressant a la foule, il faut bientot little notice which authors take of the 
la discipliner et la regler. De lli, cette established beliefs of those varieties of 
ordination religieuse que le Bouddha the human race which are found apart 
donnait h ses adeptes, la hierarchie from Christian Europe. 
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according to which, particular experience is interpreted and 
particular persons appreciated . 11 It is not set forth in system- 
atic proclamation, nor impugned, nor defended: it is en- 
forced by a sanction of its own, the same real sanction or 
force in all countries, by fear of displeasure from the Gods, 
and by certainty of evil from neighbours and fellow-citizens. 
The community hate, despise, or deride, any individual mem- 
ber who proclaims his dissent from their social creed, or even 
openly calls it in question. Their hatred manifests itself in 
different ways, at different times and occasions, sometimes by 
burning or excommunication, sometimes by banishment or 
interdiction* from fire and water; at the very least, by exclu- 
sion from that amount of forbearance, good-will, and esti- 
mation, without which the life of an individual becomes 
insupportable : for society, though its power to make an indi- 
vidual happy is but limited, has complete power, easily exer- 
cised, to make him miserable. The orthodox public do not 
recognise in any individual citizen a right to scrutinise their 
creed, and to reject it if not approved by his own rational 
judgment. They expect that he will embrace it in the 
natural course of things, by the mere force of authority and 
contagion — as they have adopted it themselves : as they have 
adopted also the current language, weights, measures, divi- 
sions of time, &c. If he dissents, he is guilty of an offence 
described in the terms of the indictment preferred against 
Sokrates — “ Sokrates commits crime, inasmuch as he does 
not believe in the Gods, in whom the city believes, but intro- 
duces new religious beliefs,” &c. y “ Nomos (Law and Custom), 
King of All ” (to borrow the phrase which Herodotus cites 

u This general fact is powerfully set eating, sacrifice, &c., is the strongest 
forth by Cicero, in the beginning of manifestation of repugnance: so in- 
the third Tusculan Disputation. Chry- supportable to the person excommuni- 
sippus the Stoic, “ ut est in oinni his- cated, that it counted for a sentence of 
torifi. curiosus,” had collected striking exile in the Roman law. (Deinarchus 
examples of these consecrated prac- cont. Aristogeiton, s. 9. Heineccius, 
tices, cherished in one territory, ab- Ant. Rom. i. 10, 9, 10.) 
horrent elsewhere. (Cicero, Tusc. y Xenophon. Memor. i. 1, 1. *A Slice? 
Disp. i. 45 , 108.) "XwKpdrTfs^ ovs tj v6\is vofilfct Oeovs, 

x See the description of the treat- 
ment of Aristodemus, one of the two , &c. Plato (Leges, x. 909, 

Spartans who survived the battle of 910) and Cicero (Legib. ii. 19-25) for- 
Thermopyloe, after his return home, bid Kcuvb Sc ufx 6 via> “ separatim nemo 
Herodot. vii. 231, ix. 71. The inter- habessit Deos,” &c. 
diction from communion of fire, water, 
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from Pindar 2 ), exercises plenary power, spiritual as well as 
temporal, over individual minds ; moulding tlie emotions as 
well as the intellect according to the local type — determining 
the sentiments, the belief, and the predisposition in regard to 
new matters tendered for belief, of every one — fashioning 


thought, speech, and points of 
reigning under the appearance 

2 N 6pos vdvrav PaeiAevs (Herodot. 
iii. 38). It will be seen from Herodotus, 
as well as elsewhere, that the idea 
really intended to be expressed by the 
word Nopos is much larger than what 
is now commonly understood by Law. 
It is equivalent to that which Epik- 
tetus calls rb 86-) pa — iravroxov avUcr,- 
rov rb 86ypa (Epiktet. iii. 10). It in- 
cludes what is meant by rb vSpipov 
(Xenoph. Memor. iv. 4, 13-24), ra v6- 
pip a, Ta vopi£6p(va> ra narpia, ra vl>- 
pata , including both positive morality 
and social acsthetical precepts, as well 
as civil or political, and even personal 
habits, such as that of abstinence from 
spitting or wiping the nose (Xenoph. 
Cyrop. viii. 8, 8-10). Tin; case which 
Herodotus quotes to illustrates his ge- 
neral thesis is the different treatment 
w hich, among different nations, is con- 
sidered dutiful and respectful towards 
senior relatives and the corpses of de- 
ceased relatives; which matters come 
under raypanra Kaa<f>a\ '?) H6pipa 

(Soph. Antig. 440) - of immemorial 
antiquity ; — 

Ov 7 dp n ifiiv 7c Kax^-** uAA’ act wore 

z»7 tuvtu, Koi>de>\ olScv i-tou ’iptivi). 

N 6pos and iirir+iZevpa run together in 
Plato’s mind, dictating every hour’s 
proceeding of the citizen through life 
(Leges, vii. 807-808-823). 

We find Plato, in the Leges, which 
represents the altered tone and com- 
pressive orthodoxy of his old age, ex- 
tolling the simple goodness (em'Geia) 
of our early forefathers, w ho believed 
implicitly all that was told them, and 
were not clever enough to raise doubts, 
&<nrfp ravvv (I.egg. iii. 679, O80). 
Plato dwells much upon the danger 
of permitting any innovation on the 
fixed modes of song and dance (I.egg. 
v. 727, vii. 797-800), and forbids it 
under heavy penalties. He says that 
the lawgiver both can consecrate com- 
mon talk, and ought to consecrate it 
(Legg. 838), 

the dicta of Ndpos BaetAevs. 


view, no less than action — and 
of habitual, self-suggested ten- 

1 Pascal describes, in forcible terms, 

I the wide-spread authority of N 6pos 
i BcunAfvs “ II lie faut pas so rnecon- 
naitre, nous sommcs automates autant 
qu’esprit : et dela viont quo Instru- 
ment, par loquel la persuasion se fait, 
i n’est pas la seule demonstration. Com- 
| bien y a-t-il peu de choses demontrees ! 

; Lcs jircuvcs ne convainquent quo 
l’esprit. I Ai coutume fait nos preuvoB 
les plus fortes et les plus crues ; vile 
i incline V automate , qui enframe Vcuprit 
sans qu'il \f peme. Qui a demontre qu’il 
sera domain jour, et que nous mour- 
rons — et qu’y a-t-il do plus cru? 
C’est done la coutume qui nous cn 
persuade, c’est elle qui fait taut do 
1 Chretiens, e’est elle qui fait les Turcs, 

I les Pai'ons, les metiers, les sohlats, &c. 
Enhn, il faut avoir fecoursaelle quand 
une fois l’esprit a vu oil est la ve'rite, 

: afm de nous abreuver et nous teindro 
de cette creance, qui nous echappe a 
toute heure ; car d’en avoir toujours 
les preuves presentes, e’est trop 
d’aflaire. II faut acqucrir une creance 
plus facile, qui est cello de 1’ habitude, 
qui, sans violence, suns art, sans argu- 
ment, nous fait croire les choses, et 
incline toutes nos puissances a eetto 
croyanee, en sorte quo notre ame y 
tombe naturellement. Quaiul on ne 
| croit que par la force de la conviction, 
et que l’automate est incline' it croire 
! le contraire, ce n’est pas assez.” (Pas- 
■ cal, Pensees, ch. xi. p. 237, ed. Louan- 
1 dre, Paris, 1854.) 

| Herein Pascal coincides with Mon- 
taigne, of whom he often speaks 
| harshly enough : “ Comme de vray 
; nous n’avons autre mire de la ve'rite 
et de la raison, que l’exemple et l’ide'e 
des opinions et usances du pays oh 
nous sommes : la est toujours la par- 
faite religion, la parfuite police, parfait 
et accoinply usage de toutes choses.” 
(Essais de Montaigne, i. 30, p. 121.) 
Compare the same train of thought in 
I Descartes (Discours sur la Methode, 
i pp. 1 32- 1 39, ed. Cousin). 
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dencies. Plato, when he assumes the function of Constructor, 
establishes special officers for enforcing in detail the authority 
of King Nomos in his Platonic variety. But even where no 
such special officers exist, we find Plato himself describing 
forcibly (in the speech assigned to Protagoras) a the working 
of that spontaneous ever-present police by whom the autho- 
rity of King Nomos is enforced in detail — a police not the 
less omnipotent because they wear no uniform, and carry no 
recognised title. 

There are, however, generally a few exceptional minds to 
whom this omnipotent authority of King Nomos is 
repugnant, and who claim a right to investigate 
and judge for themselves on many points already yj^the 


a Plat. Protag. 320-3 2S. The large | 
sense of the word N 6 /xos, as conceived j 
by Pindar and Herodotus, must be kept ! 
in mind, comprising positive morality, 
religious ritual, consecrated hal >its, the 
local turns of sympathy and antipathy, : 
&c. M. Salvador observes, respecting 
the Mosaic Law: “Qu’on derive tons les 
rapports publics et prives qui unissent 
les membres d’un peuple quelconque, 
et tous les principes sur lesquels ces 
rapports sont fondes — il en resultera 
un ensemble complot, un veritable 
systeme plus ou meins raisonnable, qui 
sera l’expression exacte de la nijjniere 
d’exister d’uu peuple. Or, cet ensemble 
ou co systeme est ce que les Hebreux 
appellent la tora , la loi ou la constitu- 
tion publique en prenantce mot dans 
le sens le plus etendu.” (Salvador, 
Histoire des Institutions de Moyse, 
ch. ii. p. 95.) 

Compare also about the sense of the 
word Lex, as conceived by the Arabs, 
M. It eii an, Avcrroes, p. 28b, and 
Mr. Mill’s chapter respecting the all- 
comprehcnHive character of the Hin- 
doo law (Hist, of India, ch. iv., begin- 
ning) : “ In the law books of the 
Hindus, the details of jurisprudence 
and judicature occupy comparatively 
a very moderate space. The doctrines 
and ceremonies of religion ; the rules 
and practice of education ; the institu- 
tions, duties, and customs of domestic 
life ; the maxims of private morality, 
and even of domestic economy; the 
rulos of government, of war, and of 
negotiation ; all form essential parts of 
the Hindu code of law, and are treated 
in the same style, and laid down with 


the same authority, as the rules for the 
distribution of justice.” 

Mr. Maine, in his admirable work on 
Ancient Law, notes both the all-com- 
prehensive and the irresistible ascend- 
ancy of what is called Law in early 
societies. He remarks emphatically 
that “ the stationary condition of the 
human race is therule —the progressive 
condition the exception — a rare excep- 
tion in the history of the w orld. ’’(Chap, 
i. pp. 10-18-19 ; chap. ii. pp. 22-24.) 

Again, Mr. Maine observes ; — “ The 
other liability, to which the infancy of 
| society is exposed, has prevented or 
arrested the progress of far the greater 
part of mankind. The rigidity of an- 
I cient law, arising chiefly from its early 
association and identifleation with reli- 
gion, has chained down the mass of 
the human race to those views of life 
and conduct which they entertained at 
the time when their institutions were 
first consolidated into a systematic 
form. There were one or two races 
exempted by a marvellous fate from 
this calamity : and grafts from these 
stocks have fertilised a few modern 
societies. But it is still true that over 
| the larger part of the world, the per- 
fection of law has always been consi- 
dered as consisting in adherence to the 
ground-plan supposed to have been 
marked out by the legislator. If in- 
tellect has in such cases been exercised 
upon jurisprudence , it has uniformly 
I prided itself on the subtle perver sit y of 
| the conclusions it could build on ancient 
j texts, without discoverable departure 
' from their literal tenor.” (Maine, An- 
1 cient Law, ch. iv. pp. 77-78.) 
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settled and foreclosed by the prevalent orthodoxy. 
In childhood and youth these minds must have 
gone through the ordinary influences, 5 but without 
the permanent stamp which such influences commonly leave 
behind. Either the internal intellectual force of the indi- 
vidual is greater, or he* contracts a reverence for some new 
authority, or (as in the case of Sokrates) he believes himself to 
have received a special mission from the Gods — in one way or 
other the imperative character of the orthodoxy around him 
is so far enfeebled, that he feels at liberty to scrutinise for 
himself the assemblage of beliefs and sentiments around him. 
If he continues to adhere to them, this is because they ap- 
prove themselves to his individual reason : unless this last 
condition be fulfilled, he becomes a dissenter, proclaiming his 
dissent more or less openly, according to circumstances. 
Such disengagement from authority traditionally consecrated 
tiov tio)0oTwv vo ju/juwv), c and assertion of the right 

b Cicero, Tusc. D. iii. 2 ; Aristot. | Hegel adverts to this severance of 
Ethic. Nikom. x. 10, 1179, b. 23. 6 5 c j the individual consciousness from the 
A 6yos kcu ri biSaxb nil nor ovk iv common consciousness of the commu- 
atratriv “AAa Seri TrpoSietpydcrOai ! nity, as the point of departure for 

roh ZOttri r^v rod aKpuarou \j/vxh v ir pbs [ philosophical theory : — “On one hand, 
rb ku\u)s x a ^P €LV k®* fuo’cIV, ficrirep yrjv j we are now called upon to find some 
' rb (nreppu. To the same specific matter for the general form of 
purpose Plato, Republ.iii. 402 A, Legg. Good; such closer determination of 
ii. 653 B, 659 E, Plato and Aristotle The*Good is the criterion required, 
(and even Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 2, 3), On the other hand, the exigencies of 
aiming at the formation of a body of J the individual subject come promi- 
citizens, and a community very differ- j nently forward : this is the conse- 
ent from anything which they saw j quence of the revolution which 80- 
around them— require to have the j krates operated in the Greek mind, 
means of shaping the early sentiments, 1 So long as the religion, the laws, the 
love, hatred, &c., of children, in a ! political constitution, of any people, 
manner favourable to their own ulti- j are in full force— so long as each indi- 
mate views. This is exactly what vidual citizen is in completeiiarmony 
os BcunAevs does effectively in with them all— no one raises the ques- 
existing societies, without need of tion, What has the Individual to do for 
special provision for the purpose, himself? In a moralised and religious 
See Plato, Protagor. 325, 326. social harmony, each individual finds 

0 Plato, Phfledrus, 265 A. See Sir his destination prescribed by the esta- 
Will. Hamilton’s Lectures on Logic, blished routine; while this positive 
Lect. 29, pp. 88-90. In the Timseus morality, religion, laws, form also the 
(p. 40 E) Plato interrupts the thread routine of his own mind. On the con- 
of his own speculations on cosmogony, trary, if the Individual no longer stands 
to take in all the current thcogony on on the custom of his nation, nor feels 
the authority of King Nomos. adv - himself in full agreement with the 
varov obv deuy icaia\v farurrciv, Kaiircp religion and laws — he then no longer 
&ycv re eUdrccy noi avay Ktdwv anobtt- finds what he desires, nor obtains satis- 
t*a>v \4yov<nv &AA* ws ohetia <pd<rt<ov- faction in the medium around him. 
fflv avayytXteiv, ivofitvovs rep vSfxcp When once such discord has become 

confirmed, the Individual must fall 
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of self-judgment, on the part of a small minority of iSto yv&- 
fiove e, d is the first condition of existence for philosophy or 
“ reasoned truth.’* 

Amidst the epic and lyric poets of Greece, with their 
varied productive impulse — as well as amidst the 
Gnomic philosophers, the best of whom were also 
poets — there are not a few manifestations of such or^eS^nk- 
freely judging individuality. Xenophanes the phi- ereinGrcece ' 
losopher, who wrote in poetry, censured severely several of 
the current narratives about the Gods : and Pindar, though 
in more respectful terms, does the like. So too, the theories 
about the Kosmos, propounded by various philosophers, 
Thales, Anaximenes, Pythagoras, Herakleitus, Anaxagoras, 
&c., were each of them the free offspring of an individual 
mind. But these were counter-affirmations : novel theories, 
departing from the common belief, yet accompanied by little 
or no debate, or attack, or defence : indeed the proverbial 
obscurity of Herakleitus, and the recluse mysticism of the 
Pythagoreans, almost excluded discussion. These philoso- 
phers (to use the phrase of Aristotle 0 ) had no concern with 


back on his own reflections, and seek 
his destination there. This is what 
gives rise to the question - What is the 
essential scheme for the Individual? 
To what ought he to conform — what 
shall he aim at ? An ideal is thus set 
up for the Individual. This is, the 
Wiso Man, or the Ideal of the Wise 
Man, which is, in truth, the separate 
working of individual self-conscious- 
ness, conceived as an universal or 
typical character.” (Hegel, Geschichte 
der Philosophic, Part ii. pp. 132, 133.) 

d This is an expression of the learned 
Huet, Bishop of Avranches : — “Si quel- 
qu’un me demande maintenant, co que 
nous sommes, puisque nous ne voulons 
€tre ni Acade'miciens, ni Sceptiques, ni 
Eclectiques, ni d’aucune autre Secte, 
je repondrai que nous sommes ndtres — 
e’est ii dire libres : ne voulans soumettre 
notre esprit a aucune autorite, et 
n’approuvans que co qui nous paroit 
s’approchor plus pres de la verite. Quo 
si quelqu’un, par moequerie ou pen’ 
flatterie, nous appelle idtoyvd/xovas — 
e'est h dire, attache's a nos propres 
sentimens, nous n’y repugnerons pas.” 
(Huet, Traits Philosophique de la 


Foiblesse de 1’ Esprit Humain, liv. ii. 
ch. xi. p. 224, ed. 1741.) 

e Aristot. Metaphys. A. 987, b. 32. 
Eusebius, having set forth the dissen- 
tient and discordant opinions of the va- 
rious Hellenic philosophers, triumph- 
antly contrasts with them the steady 
adherence of J ews andChristians to one 
body of truth, handed down by an uni- 
form tradition from father to son, from 
thefirstgeneration of man— a?r2> irpA-rris 
avdpooiroyovlas. (Pra3p. Ev. xiv. 3.) 

Cicero, in the treatise (not preserved) 
entitled Hortensius — set forth, at some 
length, an attack and a defence of phi- 
losophy ; the former he assigned to 
Hortensius, the latter he undertook in 
his own name. One of the arguments 
urged by Hortensius against philo- 
sophy, to prove that it was not “ vera 
sapientia,” was, that, it was both an 
human invention and a recent novelty, 
not handed down by tradition a prin- 
cipio , therefore not natural to man. 
“ Quse si secundum hominis naturam 
est, cum homine ipso ccoperit necesse 
est ; si vero non est, nec oapere quidem 
illam posset humana natura. Ubi apud 
antiquiores latuit amor iste investi- 
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Dialectic : which last commenced in the fifth century B.C., 
with the Athenian drama and dikastery, and was enlisted in 
the service of philosophy by Zeno the Eleate and Sokrates. 

Both the drama and the dikastery recognise two or more 
Rise of TMa- different ways of looking at a question, and require 
of 5 tho"Drama that no conclusion shall be pronounced until 
opposing disputants have been heard and com- 
pared. The Eumenides plead against Apollo, Prometheus 
against the mandates and dispositions of Zeus, in spite of 
the superior dignity as well as power with which Zeus is 
invested : every Athenian citizen, in his character of dikast, 
took an oath to hear both the litigant parties alike, and to 
decide upon the pleadings and evidence according to law. 
Zeno, in his debates with the anti-Parmenidean philosophers, 
did not trouble himself to parry their thrusts. He assumed 
the aggressive, impugned the theories of his opponents, and 
exposed the contradictions in which they involved them- 
selves. The dialectic process, in which there are (at the 
least) two opposite points of view both represented — the 
negative and the affirmative — became both prevalent and 
interesting. 

I have in a former chapter explained the dialectic of 
"a lication ^ eno ? as ^ bore upon the theories of the anti-Par- 
wrotinyto 6 nienidean philosophers. Still more important was 
8oci«ftopic8 proceeding of Sokrates, when he applied the 
by Sokratos. scru tiny to ethical, social, political, religious 
topics. He did not come forward with any counter-theories: 
he declared expressly that he had none to propose, and that 
he was ignorant. He put questions to those who on their 

gandas veritatis ? ” (Lactantius, Inst, j stotclians. Hermotimus is advised to 
Divin. iii. 16.) The loss of this Cice- desist from philosophy, to renounce 
ronian pleading (Philosophy versus inquiry, to employ himself in some of 
Consecrated Tradition) is much to be the necessary affairs of life, and to 
deplored. Lactantius and Augustin acquiesce in the common received 
seem to have used it largely. opinions, which would carry him 

The Hermotimus of Lucian, mani- smoothly along the remainder of his 
festing all his lively Sokratic acute- life (<i£w ir pirreiv n rav kvayKaltav, 
ness, is a dialogue intended to expose sal '6 ere napantfixf/u 4s rb \oirbvrov 
the worthlessness of all speculative /3 tou, to koiv ck ravro <ppovovv ra, c. 72). 
philosophy. The respondent Her- Among the worthless philosophical 
motimus happens to be a Stoic, but speculations Lucian ranks geometry ; 
the assailant expressly declares (c. 85) the geometrical definitions (point and 
that the arguments would be equally I line) he declares to be nonsensical and 
valid against Platonists or Ari- ! inadmissible (c. 74). 
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side professed to know, and he invited answers from them. 
His mission, as he himself described it, was, to scrutinise 
and expose false pretensions to knowledge. Without such 
scrutiny, he declares life itself to be not worth having. He 
impugned the common and traditional creed, not in the 
name of any competing doctrine, but by putting questions on 
the familiar terms in which it was confidently enuntiated, 
and by making its defenders contradict themselves and feel 
the shame of their own contradictions. The persons who 
held it were shown to be incapable of defending it, when 
tested by an acute cross-examiner ; and their supposed know- 
ledge, gathered up insensibly from the tradition around 
them, deserved the language which Bacon applies to the 
science of his day, conducting indirectly to the necessity of 
that remedial course which Bacon recommends. “Nemo 
adhuc tanta mentis constantia et rigore inventus est, ut 
decreverit et sibi proposuerit, theorias et notiones communes 
penitus abolere, et intellectum abrasum et 8equum ad particu- 
lars rursus applicare. Itaque ratio ilia quam habemus, ex 
multa fide et multo etiam casu, necnon ex puerilibus quas 
primo hausimus, notionibus, farrago quaedam est et con- 
geries.” f 

Never before (so far as we know) had the authority of 
King Nomos been exposed to such an enemy as this Emphatic 
dialectic or cross-examination by Sokrates : the pre- of 

scriptive creed and unconsciously imbibed sentiment 
(“ratio ex fide, casu, et puerilibus notionibus”) £dMd!S n 
being thrown upon their defence against negative rea8on * 
scrutiny brought to bear upon them by the inquisitive reason 
of an individual citizen. In the Apology, Sokrates clothes 
his own strong intellectual oestrus in the belief (doubtless 
sincerely entertained) of a divine mission. In the Gorgias, 
the Platonic Sokrates asserts it in naked and simple, yet not 
less emphatic, language. “You, Polus, bring against me 

* Bacon, Nov. Org. Aph. 97. I have hensions of the “ intellects sibi per - 
already cited this passage in a note on misms” In that note, and in the 
the 68th chapter of my ‘History of text of the chapter, I have endea- 
Greece/ pp. 612-613 »’ * n which note I voured to illustrate the same view of 
have also alluded to other striking the Sokratic procedure as that which 
passages of Bacon, indicating the con- is here taken, 
fusion, inconsistencies, and misappre- I 

VOL. L 


S 
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the authority of the multitude, as well as that of the most 
eminent citizens, all of whom agree in upholding your view. 
But I, one man standing here alone, do not agree with you. 
And I engage to compel you, my one respondent, to agree 
with me”* The autonomy or independence of individual 
reason against established authority, and the title of negative 
reason as one of the litigants in the process of philosophising, 
are first brought distinctly to view in the career of Sokrates. 

With such a career, we need not wonder that Sokrates, 
Aversion of though esteemed and admired by a select band of 
public to the adherents, incurred a large amount ot general un- 
Xir popularity. The public (as I have before observed) 
Mistake of do not admit the claim of independent exercise for 
that that individual reason. In the natural process of growth 
cedure be- in the human mind, belief does not follow proof, 
s P rin & s U P apart from and independent of it : 
the Megarici. an immature intelligence believes first, and proves 
(if indeed it ever seeks proof) afterwards . 11 This mental 
tendency is farther confirmed by the pressure and authority 
of King Nomos; who is peremptory in exacting belief, 
but neither furnishes nor requires proof. The community, 
themselves deeply persuaded, will not hear with calmness 
the voice of a solitary reasoner, adverse to opinions thug; 
established; nor do they like to be required to explain, 
analyse, or reconcile those opinions . 1 They disapprove 


* Plato, Gorgias, p. 472 A. kcl\ vvv y 
ircpl Sov ffv \4ycis, okiyov ffol irdvres 
<rufjL<frft<rovcrt ravra ’ABr/vcuoi rccu oi £eVo<, 
teed 

otfK 

ph<r overt eroi, ibv /xhv f$o6krj 9 N 1 ft las 6 
teal oi ~ 
jSot/Ap, *A 

' V . 

&\\7) ffvyytvcia %v nv hv fiovky r **> v 

(T O l 

ftf 

:s, &C. 

See Professor Bain’s Chapter on 
Belief ; one of the most original and 
instructive chapters in his volume on 
the Emotions and the Will, pp. 578- 
5 S 4* 

* This antithesis and reciprocal re- 
pulsion — between the speculative rea- 
son of the philosopher who thinks for 


himself.and the established traditional 
convictions of the public— is nowhere 
more strikingly enforced than by Plato 
in the sixth and seventh books of the 
Republic ; together with the corrupt- 
ing influence exercised by KingNomos, 
at the head of his vehement and una- 
nimous public, over those few gifted 
natures which are competent to philo- 
sophical speculation. See Plato, Rep. 
vi. 492-493- 

The unfavourable feelings with 
which the attempts to analyse morality 
(especially when quite novel, as such 
attempts were in the time of Sokrates) 
are received in a community — are 
noticed by Mr. John Stuart Mill, in 
his tract on Utilitarianism, ch. iii. pp. 
38 - 39 :— 

“ The question is often asked, and 
properly so, in regard to any supposed 
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especially that dialectic debate which gives free play and 
efficacious prominence to the negative arm. The like dis- 
approbation is felt even by most of the historians of philo- 
sophy ; who nevertheless, having an interest in the philoso- 
phising process, might be supposed to perceive that nothing 
worthy of being called reasoned truth can exist, without full 
and equal scope to negative as well as to affirmative. 

These historians usually speak in very harsh terms of the 
Sophists, as well as of Eukleides and the Megaric The same 
sect; who are taken as the great apostles of negation, 

But the truth is, that the Megarics inherited it 
from Sokrates, and shared it with Plato. Eukleides 
cannot have laid down a larger programme of 
negation than that which we read in the Apology 
of Sokrates, — nor composed a dialogue more ultra- 
negative than the Platonic Parmenides : nor, again, 
did he depart so widely, in principle as w 7 ell as in 
precept, from existing institutions, as Plato in his 
Republic. The charges which historians of philo- public ‘ 
sophy urge against the Megarics as well as agamst the 
persons whom they call the Sophists, — such as corruption of 


moral standard. What is its sanction ? 
What are the motives to obey it ? or 
more specifically, What is the source 
of its obligation ? Whence does it 
derive its binding force ? It is a ne- 
cessary part of Moral Philosophy to 
provide the answer to this question : 
which though frequently assuming the 
shape of an objection to the utilitarian 
morality, as if it had some special 
applicability to that above others, 
really arises in regard to all standards. 
It arises in fact whenever a person is 
called on to adopt a standard, or refer 
morality to any basis on which he has 
not been accustomed to rest it. For 
the customary morality, that which 
education and opinion have conse- 
crated, is the only one which presents 
itself to the mind with the feeling of 
being in itself obligatory : and when a 
person is asked to believe that this 
morality derives its obligation from 
some general principle round which 
custom has not thrown the same halo, 
the assertion is to him a paradox. The 
supposed corollaries seem to have a 


more binding force than the original 
theorem : the superstructure seems to 
stand better w itbout than with what 
is represented as its foundation. . . . 
The difficulty has no peculiar applica- 
tion to the doctrine of utility, but is 
inherent in every attempt to analyse 
morality, and reduce it to principles ; 
which, unless the principle is already 
in men’s minds invested with as much 
sacredness as any of its applications, 
always seems to divest them of a part 
of their sanctity.” 

Epiktetus observes that the refined 
doctrines acquiredbytheself-reasoning 
philosopher, often failed to attain that 
intense hold on his conviction, which 
the “rotten doctrines” inculcated from 
childhood possessed overthe conviction 
of ordinary men. Aict ri olv iiccivoi (oi 
toAAoI, oi ISiwrai) vpwv (ruv <pi\ocr6 - 
< pwv ) i(rxvp6rfpot ; "On bctivoi phv rh 
v KaLKovac 

Ofrrws vpas oi iSiurou vucaxrf Tlay- 
raxov yh.p lo’x v P^ >u Siypa' itp 
rb S6ypa, (Epiktetus, iii. 16 .) 

S 2 
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youth — perversion of truth and morality, by making the 
worse appear the better reason — subversion of established 
beliefs — innovation as well as deception — all these were 
urged against Sokrates himself by his contemporaries, k and 


k Themistius, in defending himself 
against con temporaryopponents, whom 
he represents to have calumniated h im, 
consoles himself by saying, among 
other observations, that these arrows 
have been aimed at all the philo- 
sophers successively — Sokrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Theophrastus. ‘O ydp cro- 
\ purr^s , icai */, Kal kcup6touos . 

icpwToy (icv 2c vKpdrous 
& rcira n\dreoyos 

*Api(TTOT€\ovs Kcd ®€o<f>pdffTov. (Orat. 
xxiii. p. 346, Dindorf.) 

We read in Zeller’s account of the 
Platonic philosophy (Phil, der Griech. 
vol. ii. p. 368, ed 2nd.), 

Die propadeutischo Begriindung 
der Platonischen Philosophic besteht 
im Allgemeinen darin, class der un- 
philosophische Standpunkt aufgelbst, 
und die Erhobung zum philosophi- 
schen in ihrer Nothwendigkeit nach- 
gewiesei^wird. Im Besondern kdnnen 
wir drey Stadien dieses Wegs unter- 
schciden. Den Ausgangspunkt bildet 
das gewohnliche Bewusstsein. Indem 
die Vorausetzungen , welche Diesem fiir 
ein Erstes und Festes gegolten hattcn , 
dialektisch zersetzt xoerdcn , so erhalten 
wir zuniichst das negative Resulted der 
Sophistik, Erst wenn auch diese iiber- 
wunden ist, kann der philosophisclie 
Standpunkt positiv entwickelt wer- 
den.” 

Zeller here affirms that it was the 
Sophists (Protagoras, Prodikus, Hip- 
pias and others) who first applied 
negative analysis to the common con- 
sciousness; breaking up, by their dia- 
lectic scrutiny, those hypotheses which 
had before exercised authority therein, 
as first principles not to be disputed. 

I dissent from this position. I con- 
ceive that the Sophists (Protagoras, 
Prodikus, Hippias) did not do what 
Zeller affirms, and that Sokrates (and 
Plato after him) did do it. The nega- 
tive analysis was the weapon of So- 
krates, and not of Protagoras, Prodi- 
kus, Hippias, &c. It was lie who de- 
clared (see Platonic Apology) that 
false persuasion of knowledge was at 
once universal and ruinous, and who 
devotod his life to the task of exposing 
it by cross-examination. The conver- 


sation of the Xenophontio Sokrates 
with EuthydSmus (Memor. iv. 2), ex- 
hibits a complete specimen of that 
aggressive analysis, brought to bear 
on the common consciousness, which 
Zeller ascribes to the Sophists: the 
Platonic dialogues, in which Sokrates 
cross-examines upon Justice, Temper- 
ance, Courage, Piety, Virtue, &c., are 
of the like character; and we know 
from Xenophon (Mom. i. 1-16) that 
Sokrates passed much time in such ex- 
aminations with pre-eminent success. 

I notice this statement of Zeller, not 
because it is peculiar to him (for most 
of the modern historians of philosophy 
affirm the same ; and his history, which 
is the best that I know, merely repeats 
the ordinary view), but because it 
illustrates clearly the view which I 
take of the Sophists and Sokrates. 
Instead of the unmeaning abstract 
“ Sophistik ,” given by Zeller and others, 
we ought properly to insert the word 
“ Sokratih” if we are to have any ab- 
stract term at all. 

Again — The negative analysis, 
which these authors call “ Sophistik,” 
they usually censure as discreditable 
and corrupting. To me it appears, on 
the contrary, both original and valu- 
able, as one essential condition for 
bringing social and ethical topics 
under the domain of philosophy or 
| “ reasoned truth.” 

Professor Charles Thurot (in his 
Etudes sur Aristote, Paris, i860, p. 
1 ly) takes a juster view than Zeller of 
the difference l>etween Plato and the 
Sophists (Protagoras, Prodikus, Hip- 
pias). “Les Sophistes, comme tous 
ceux qui dissertent superficiellement 
sur des questions do philosophic, et en 
particulier sur la morale et la politique, 
s’appuyaient sur l’autorite et le temoi- 
gnage; ils alleguaient les vers des 
poetes eelebres qui passaient aux yeux 
des Grecs pour des oracles de sagesse : 
ils invoquaient 1 ’opinion du commun 
des homines. Platon recusait absolu- 
ment ces deux especes de temoignages. 
Ni les po&tes ni le commun des homines 
no savent ce qu’ils disent, puisqu’ils 

ne pcuvent en rendre raison 

Aux yeux de Platon, il n’y a d’autre 
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indeed against all the philosophers indiscriminately, as we 
learn from Sokrates himself in the Apology . 1 They are 
outbursts of feeling natural to the practical, orthodox citizen, 
who represents the common sense of the time and place ; 
declaring his antipathy to these speculative, freethinking 
innovations of theory, which challenges the prescriptive 
maxims of traditional custom and tests them by a standard 
approved by herself. The orthodox citizen does not feel 
himself in need of philosophers to tell him what is truth or 
what is virtue, nor what is the difference between real and 
fancied knowledge. On these matters he holds already settled 
persuasions, acquired from his fathers and his ancestors, and 
from the acknowledged civic authorities, spiritual and tem- 
poral ; m who are to him exponents of the creed guaranteed 
by tradition: — 

“ Quod sapio, satis est mihi : non ego euro 
Esse quod Arcesilas sBrumnosiquo Solones.” 

methode, pour arriver au vrai et pour severely reproached their relatives who 
le communiquer, quo la dialectique : frequented the society of Sokrates. 
qui est & la fois Tart d’interroger et de Xenophon, Sympo. iv. 32. 
repondre, et l’art do definir et de m See this point strikingly set forth 
divisor.” by Plato, Politikus, 299 : also Plutarch, 

M. Thurot here declares (in my 'Epwnictis, c. 13, 756 A. 
judgment very truly) that the Sophists This is the “auctoritas majorum,” 
appealed to the established ethical put forward by Cotta in his official 
authorities, and dwelt upon or adorned character of Ponti/ex , as conclusive per 
the received common-places — that j se ; when reasons are produced to sus- 
Plato denied these authorities, and tain it, the reasons fail. (Cicero, Nat. 
brought his battery of negative cross- De. iii. 5, 6, 9.) 

examination to bear upon them as The “ auctoritas majorum,” pro- 
well as upon their defenders. M. claimed by the Pontifex Cotta, may be 
Thurot thus gives a totally different illustrated by what we read in Father 
version of the procedure of the Sophists Paul’s History of the Council of Trent, 
from that which is given by Zeller, respecting the proceedings of that 
Nevertheless he perfectly agrees with Council when it imposed the duty of 
Zeller, and with Anytus, the accuser accepting the authoritative interpreta- 
of Sokrates (Plat. Menon, pp. 91-92), tion of Scripture : — “ Lorsqu’on fut & 
in describing the Sophists as a class opiner sur le quatrieme Article, pres- 
who made money by deceiving and que tous se rendirent a l’avis du Car- 
perverting the minds of hearers (p. ainal Pachbco, qui representa: Que 
1 20). l’Ecriture ay ant ete expliquee par tant 

1 Plato, Apol. So. p. 23 C. fvo de gens eminens en piete et en doc- 
nb SoKwrty anopeiv, ra k ark trine, Ton ne pouvoit pas esp&er de 
irdvrwv rwv <p i\o <r o <p 0 0 v r w v rien aj outer de meilleur : Que les nou- 
t p 6 x fl P a ravra Klyovtriv, tin velles Heresies etant toutes nees des 
k. inrb yrjs k al 0€oi/s nouveaux sens qu’on avoit donnes k 
teal rbv ^ttoi \ 6- l’Ecriture, il etoit necessaire d’arr^ter 
yov #c p € 1 t t o) ir 0 i c T v, &c. h licence des esprits modernes, et de 

Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 31. rb Koitnj les obliger de se laisser gouvemer par 
Tots <pi\o<r6<pois farti ran/ to Wwv fain- l® 8 Anciens et par l’Eglise : Et que si 
udpevov. The rich families in Athens quelqu’un naissoit avec un esprit sin- 
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He will not listen to ingenious sophistry respecting these 
consecrated traditions: he does not approve the tribe of 
fools who despise what they are born to, and dream of 
distant, unattainable novelties : n he cannot tolerate the nice 
discourses, ingenious hair-splitters, priests of subtleties and 
trifles — dissenters from the established opinions, who corrupt 
the youth, teaching their pupils to be wise above the laws, 
to despise or even beat their fathers and mothers , 0 and 


gulier, on devoit le forcer a le ren- 
fermer au dedans de lui-meme, et k 
ne pas troubler le monde en publiant 
tout ce qu’il pensoit.” (Fra Paolo, j 
Histoire du Concile de Trente, traduc- ; 
tion Fran^oise, par Le Courayer, Livre \ 
II. p. 284, 285, in 154b, pontificate of ! 
Paul III.) 

P. 289. “ Par le second Decret, il I 

etoit ordonne en substance, de tenir 
1 Edition Vulgate pour authentique 
dans les le<;ons publiques, les disputes, 
les predications, et les explications; 
et defendre k qui que ce fut de la 
rejeter. On y de'fendoit aussi d’expli- 
quer la Sainte Ecriture dans un sens 
contraire k celui que lui donne la i 
Sainte Eglise notre Mere, et au con- , 
sentement unanime des Peres, quand 
bien-meme on auroit intention de tenir j 
ces explications secretes ; et on ordon- J 
noit que ceux qui contreviendroient k j 
cette defense fussent punis par les 
Ordinaires.” 

n Pindar, Pyth. iii. 21. 

"Ecti dt (pv\ov ei/ uvOf wnoiai fxaraioTaTov, j 
"OffTit a ioxwwv TrairTaii'Ci tq ncpew, 

Mcra/uan na uKpanTOtv %\maiv. 


because that son had contracted a 
greater attachment to the <ro<pi(n\i$ 
than to his own father. 

Xenophon, Memor. i. 2, 9-49. Apo- 
log. So. s. 20 ; compare the speech of 
Kleon in Thucyd. iii. 37. Plato, Poli- 
tikus, p. 299 E. 

Timon in the Silli bestows on So- 
krates and his successors the title of 
aKpifr 6 \oyoi. Diogcn. 1. ii. 19. Sext. 
Emp. adv. Mathem. vii. 8. Aristo- 
phan. Nubes, 1 30, where Strepsiades 
says — 

Truif ovv 76 fjtnv i»i/ KaiuXtiafUtiv Kai fipadv? 

A 07011 ’ aKf t/ 3 o>v ffxt*da\a/uiovi J 

Compare 320-359 of the same comedy 

(TV §€ AC7TT OT (XT 00V k4\pU)V UptV alSO 

Ranje, 149, b. 

When Euripides ( 6 (TKi)viKhs <pi\ 6 - 
(ro<pos) went down to Hades, he is 
described by Aristophanes as giving 
clever exhibitions among the male- 
factors there, with great success and 
applause. Ranae, 773 — 

' Ore dr] KaT 1 AB’ EufHTridris, tncdttKWTO 
TOtv Xaiirodi'iTaif Kai T ott /SaAavnrjTo/UOtc, 

OTTCp tffT H’ Adl)V 7 rAt,BoV’ Ol 6 ' uK^OWflCVOl 

uvriAofiwv Kai Xv^iafiwv Kai <rrpo<pS»v 
vircp€fjLtivt]aav t Kavufjuaa v ootyunarov. 


® Ovdev cotpi^nfiecBa roioi bainoatv’ 

IlaTp.ouf napadoxas, as V’ 6p.riA.iKas xpovip I 
KfKTtjpeB\ oi/deis afira KaTa/JaAei Aotoc, | 
Ovd’ tjv it’ aKfjto v to ao<bov ewprjTcu (p^evthv. i 
(Euripides, Bacchse, 200 .) j 
Illud in his rebus vereor, ne fort£ rearis | 
Impia te rationis inire elementa, viamque I 
Endogredi sceleris. (Lucretius, i. 85.) | 

Compare Valckenaer,Diatrib. Eurip. I 
PP- 38. 39, cap. 5. | 

About the accusations against So- 
krates, of leading the youth to contract j 
doubts and to slight the authority of 
their fathers, see Xenoph. Memor. i. 
2,52; Plato, Gorgias, 522 B, p. 79, 
Menon, p. 70. A touching anecdote, 
illustrating this displeasure of the 
fathers against Sokrates, may be found j 
in Xenophon, Cyropred. iii. 1,39, where 
the father of Tigranes puts to death 
the ffodmrr^s who had taught his son, 1 


These astute cavils and quibbles of 
Euripides are attributed by Aristo- 
phanes, and the other comic writers, 
to his frequent conversations with So- 
krates. Ran®, 1490-1500. Dionys. 
Hal. Ars Rhetorica, p. 301-355. Val- 
kenaer, Diatribe in Euripid. c. 4. 
Aristophanes describes Sokrates as 
having stolen a garment from the 
palaestra (Nubes, 180); and Eupolis 
also introduces him as having stolen a 
wine-ladle (Schol. ad loc. Eupolis, 
Fragm. Incert. ix. ed. Meineke). The 
fragment of Eupolis (xi. p. 553, *A5o- 
kscrx*iv abrhv & aocpicrrd) 

seems to apply to Sokrates. About 
the sympathy of the people with the 
attacks of tne comic writers on So- 
krates, see Lucian, Piscat. c. 25. 

The rhetor Aristeides (Orat. xlvi. 
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to cheat their creditors — mischievous instructors, whose 
appropriate audience are the thieves and malefactors, and 
who ought to be silenced if they display ability to pervert 
others.** Such feeling of disapprobation and antipathy 
against speculative philosophy and dialectic — against the 
libertas philosophandi — counts as a branch of virtue among 
practical and orthodox citizens, rich or poor, oligarchical or 
democratical, military or civil, ancient or modem. It is an 
antipathy common to men in other respects very different, 
to Nikias as well as Kleon, to Eupolis and Aristophanes as 
well as to Any tus and Demochares. It was expressed forcibly 
by the Roman Cato (the Censor), when he censured Sokrates 
as a dangerous and violent citizen ; aiming, in his own way, to 
subvert the institutions and customs of the country, and 
poisoning the minds of his fellow-citizens with opinions 
hostile to the laws. q How much courage is required in any 
individual citizen, to proclaim conscientious dissent in the 
face of wide-spread and established convictions, is recognised 
by Plato himself, and that too in the most orthodox and 

‘Tir Ip rwv TcrrApcov, pp. 406-407-408, I %crri 5 ^ kolL vSjaos 'Arrucbs Kard ru>v 
Dindorf), after remarking on the very I <pi\ocro<l>o{>vT<ov ypafals, by ZofpoicArjs 
vague and general manner in which j s A/x<f>iK\elbov Zovyievs ehrey, iv $ nva 
the title HtHpicrfys was applied among ; Karh air (by irpoencuiv, tirhyaye, /ify 
the Greeks (Herodotus having so de- 1 4 £e?vcu firjbey] tuv <ro<f>i<r tS>v 81a- 
signated both Solon and Pythagoras), j T pi t 3 V tear cut Kevcuraaecu. 
mentions thatAndrotion not onlyspoke 1 p Plato, Euthyphron, p. 3 D. *A drj- 
of the seven wise men as tovs €tt ra valois yc ip oi> <r<p6dpa /uVAei, &y t ivgl 
troQtaras, but also called Sokrates betvby otoouTou cTvcuy pl 4 vtoi 5i5owr* 
c-otyio-T^v tovtov rbv irdvv : that Lysias KaAiicbv rijs avrov t ro(f>las • tv 5 * tty 
called Plato (roefnar^y, and called Ka } &w uvs oiuyrat iroitiv roiovrovs, 
Aeschines (the Sokratic) by the same Qvpmvvtcu , cTt* oZv <pd6vtp ws <rv A^yc is, 
title ; that Isokrates represented him- € f Te g t » Ti . 
self, and rhetors and politicians like q pi a to, Menon, pp. 90-92. The 
himself, as y>i\ocr6<povs, while he termed j antipathy manifested here by Anytus 
the dialecticians and critics (rcxpiarrds . j against the Sophists, is the same feel- 
Nothing could be more indeterminate 1 j n g which led him to indict Sokrates, 
than these names, ao<piarr^s and <pi\6~ a nd which induced also Cato the Cen- 
, It was Plato who applied him- sor to hate the character of Sokrates, 
self chiefly to discredit the name <ro- j and Greek letters generally. Plutarch, 
<Pi<tt)js (6 fid\i<rra iirayairrhs r<p ov6 - j Cato 23. 

); but others had tried to discredit Cato, Epistola ap. Pliny, H. N. 

<pi\ 6 <ro<t>os and rb <jn\o<ro<puy in like xxix. 7. 
manner. It deserves notice that in the tatray 

restrictive or censorial law (proposed y € 

by Sophokles, and enacted by the \d\oy l Qlatoy 

Athenians in b . o . 307, but repealed in bwarbv 

the following year) against the philo- , rvpayyf?y r ~, \ arpltos K „aKiorra 
gophers and their schools, the philo- r4 £ Kai hs roTt vi 

sophers generally are desipated as ti(as Kal ^ elirrmra roils 

<ro<pt<TTal. Pollux, Onowast. ix . 42. 
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intolerant of all his compositions/ He (and Aristotle after 
him), far from recognising the infallibility of established 
King Nomos, were bold enough 8 to try and condemn him, 
and to imagine (each of them) a new No/xoc of his own, 
representing the political Art or Theory of Politics — a notion 
which would not have been understood by Themistokles or 
Aristeides. 

The dislike so constantly felt by communities haying 
Aversion established opinions, towards free speculation and 
dialectic, was aggravated in its application to 
t f Sokrates, because his dialectic was not only novel, 
speech. His but also public, obtrusive, and indiscriminate . 1 

declaration, x n _ 

that false The name oi bokrates, after his death, was em- 

persuasion of 

uSvenaP ** pl°y e< * no ^ mere ly by Plato, but by all the Sokratic 
derated ‘a com P an i° ns > to cover their own ethical speculations : 

moreover, all of them either composed works or gave 

Plato, Legg. viii. p. 835 C. vvv bb I ments. The sumo view is developed 
beicrOcu ! in the Republic and the Leges. Com- 
| pare also Aristotel. Ethic. Nikom. x. 

1 ra 5 oKovvra &picrr * etvai ir6\ei icai p. 1 1 80, b. 27 ad fin. 

4v \f/vxa?s St€(j>Oapfi€yais rb In a remarkable passago of the 
rrpeirop real kirbfievov irdtry rrj Leges (i. 637 1), 638 C), Plato observes, 

' » reus fu in touching upon the discrepancy be- 

imBvjxlais Ktd ovk tween different local institutions at 

irwv ouSeVa, \6ytp kiripavos fiovcp p.6uos. Sparta, Krete, Keos, Tarentum, &c. : — 
Here the dissenter who proclaims his “If natives of different cities argue 
sincere convictions is spoken of with with each other about their respective 
respect: compare the contrary feeling, institutions, each of them has a good 
Logos, ix. 881 A, and in the tenth book and sufficient reason. This is the 
generally. In the striking passage of custom with ux; with you perhaps it 
the Republic, referred to in a previous w different. But we, who are now 
note (vi. 492), Plato declares the les- conversing, do not apply our criticisms 
sons taught by the multitude— the to the private citizen ; we criticise the 
contagion of established custom and lawgiver himself, and try to deter- 
tradition, communicated by the crowd mine whether his laws are good or 
of earnest assembled believers— to bad.” rjftiy 5 t t<rnv ou reep\ rwv 
be of overwhelming and almost omni- avdpunroop ruv 6 . Wwv b \6yos , oAAa 
potent force. The individual philo- wept ruv vop.o9er&v avruv kolkIos re 
sopher (ho says), who examines for Ka\ bperrjs. King Nomus was not at 
himself and tries to stand against it, all pleased to be thus put upon his 
can hardly maintain himself without trial. 

special divine aid. t Cicero, Tusc. Disp. ii, 3. “ Est 

8 In the dialogue called Politikus, enim philosopliia paucis contenta ju- 
Plato announces formally and expli- dicibus, multitudinem consulto ipsa 
citly (what the historical Sokrates had fugiens, eique ipsi et suspecta et in- 
asserted before him, Xen. Mem. iii. 9, visa,” &c. 

10) the exclusive pretensions of the The extreme publicity, and indis- 
Bcuri\evs T ex^febs (representing poli- criminate, aggressive conversation of 
tical science, art, or theory) to rule Sokrates, is strongly insisted on by 
mankind — the illusory nature of all Themistius (Orat. xxvi. p. 384, ‘Tn-ip 
other titles to rule— and the mischiev- rov \4yeiv) as aggravating the displea- 
ous working of all existing govern- sure of the public against him. 
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lectures. But in either case, readers or hearers 
were comparatively few in number, and were chiefly 
persons prompted by some special taste or interest : while 
Sokrates passed his day in the most public place, eager to 
interrogate every one, and sometimes forcing his interro- 
gations even upon reluctant hearers. u That he could have 
been allowed to persist in this course of life for thirty years, 
when we read his own account (in the Platonic Apology) of 
the antipathy which he provoked — and when we recollect 
that the Thirty, during their short dominion, put him under 
an interdict — is a remarkable proof of the comparative 
tolerance of Athenian practice. 

However this may be, it is from the conversation of 
Sokrates that the Platonic Dialogues of Search take their 
rise, and we must read them under those same funda- 
mental postulates which Sokrates enuntiates to the Dikasts. 
“False persuasion of knowledge is almost universal: the 
Elenchus, which eradicates this, is salutary and indispen- 
sable: the dialectic search for truth between two active, 
self-working minds, both of them ignorant, yet both 
feeling their own ignorance, is instructive as well as 
fascinating, though it should end without finding any truth 
at all, and without any other result than that of discover- 
ing some proposed hypotheses to be untrue.” The modem 
reader must be invited to keep these postulates in mind, if 
he would fairly appreciate the Platonic Dialogues of Search. 
He must leam to esteem the mental exercise of free- 
debate as valuable in itself, x even though the goal recedes 
before him in proportion to the stops which he makes in 
advance. He perceives a lively antithesis of opinions, 
several distinct and dissentient points of view opened, 
various tentatives of advance made and broken off. He has 
the first half of the process of truth-seeking, without the 

u Xenophon, Memor. iv. 2, 3-5-40. tively ceased in his own time, having 

* Aristotel. Topica. i. p. 101, a 29, been exchanged for written treatises, 
with tho Scholion of Alexander of P. 254, b. Schol. Brandis ; also Plato, 
Aphrodisias, who remarks that the Parmenid. pp. 135, 136, and the Corn- 
habit of colloquial debate had been montary of Proklus thereupon, p. 776 
very frequent in the days of Aristotle, seqq., and p. 91 7, ed. Stallbaum. 
and afterwards: but had compara- 
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last ; and evenwithout full certainty that the last half can 
be worked out, or that the problem as propounded is one 
which admits of an affirmative solution/ But Plato pre- 
sumes that the search will be renewed, either by the same 
interlocutors or by others. He reckons upon responsive 
energy in the youthful subject : he addresses himself to men 
of earnest purpose and stirring intellect, who will be spurred 
on by the dialectic exercise itself to farther pursuit — men 
who, having listened to the working out of different points 
of view, will meditate on these points for themselves, and 
apply a judicial estimate conformable to the measure of their 
own minds. Those respondents, who, after having been 
puzzled and put to shame by one cross-examination, became 
disgusted and never presented themselves again — were 
despised by Sokrates as lazy and stupid. 2 For him, as well 


A passage in one of the speeches 
composed by Lysias, addressed by a 
plaintiff in court to the Dikasts, shows 
how debate and free antithesis of op- 
posite opinions were accounted as es- 
sential to the process rov cpikoaocpelv 
— Kal 4y<i> jxkv tp/xjjv <f>i\o(ro<povvras av- 
r ovs irepl rov irpdy/naros &vri\4yeiv rbv 
ivdvnov \iryov oi 5 1 &pa ovk avrfKeyov, 
aAA* avreirparrov. (Lysias, Or. viii. 
KaK0\oyia>v, s. 12, p. 273; compare 
Plat. Apolog. p. 28 E.) 

Bacon describes his own intellectual 
oast of mind, in terms which illustrate 
the Platonic Sid\oyoi ( rjrrjriKol — the 
character of the searcher, doubter, and 
tester, as contrasted with that of the 
confident affirmer and expositor: — 
‘•Me ipsum autem ad veritatis con- 
templationes quam ad alia magis fabre- 
factum deprehendi, ut qui men tern et 
ad rerum similitudinem (quod maxi- 
mum est) agnoscendum satis mobilem, 
et ad differentiarum subtilitates obser- 
vandas satis fixam et intentam habe- 
rem — qui et quoerendi desiderium , et 
dubitandi patientiam , et meditandi 
voluptatem , et asserendi cunctationem , 
et resiptscendi facilitatem , et dispo- 
nendisollicitudinem tenerem — quique 
nec novitatem affectarem, nec antiqui- 
tatem admirarer, et omnem impos- 
turam odissem. Quare naturam meam 
cum veritate quandam familiaritatem 
et cognationem habere judicavi.” (Im- 


petus Philosophici, De Interpretatione 
Natures Procemium.) 

2'ju KpariKas eh fKdrepov is the phrase 
of Cicero, ad Atticum. ii. 3. 

z Xenoph. Mem. iv. 2, 40. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his Essay 
on Liberty, has the following remarks, 
illustratingPlato’sDialogues of Search . 
I should have been glad if I could 
have transcribed here many other 
pages of that admirable Essay : which 
stands almost alone as an unreserved 
vindication of the rights of the search- 
ing individual intelligence, against the 
compression and repression of King 
Nomos (pp. 79-80-81) : — 

“ The loss of so important an aid to 
the intelligent and living apprehen- 
sion of a truth, as is afforded by the 
necessity of explaining it to or defend- 
ing it against opponents, though not 
sufficient to outweigh, is no trifling 
drawback from, the benefits of its uni- 
versal recognition. Where this advan- 
tage cannot be had, I confess I should 
like to see the teachers of mankind en- 
deavouring to provide a substitute for 
it : some contrivance for making the 
difficulties of the question as present 
to the learner’s consciousness, as if 
they were pressed upon him by a dis- 
sentient champion eager for his con- 
version. 

‘ ‘But in stead of seeking contrivances 
for this purpose, they have lost those 
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as for Plato, the search after truth counted as the main busi- 
ness of life. 

Another matter must here be noticed, in regard to these 
Dialogues of Search. We must understand how Result called 
Plato conceived the goal towards which they tend : ^SS^vSSo 
that is, the state of mind which he calls knowledge Fwfof° g o- 
or cognition. Knowledge (in his view) is not attained i°iU£S gh 
until the mind is brought into clear view of the nation: not" 
Universal Forms or Ideas, and intimate commu- except 

. *ii i i /-ri _ _ through the 

nion with them : but the test (as I have already Platonic 

.... . process and 

observed) for determining whether a man has yet method, 
attained this end or not, is to ascertain whether he can give 
to others a full account of all that he professes to know, and 
can extract from them a full account of all that they profess 
to know : whether he can perform, in a manner exhaustive 
as well as unerring, the double and correlative function of 
asking and answering : in other words, whether he can admi- 
nister the Sokratic cross-examination effectively to others, 
and reply to it without faltering or contradiction when 


they formerly had. The Sokratic dia- 
lectics, so magnificently exemplified in 
the dialogues of Plato, were a con- 
trivance of this description. They 
were essentially a discussion of the 
great questions of life and philosophy, 
directed w r ith consummate skill to the 
urpose of convincing any one, who 
ad merely adopted the common- 
places of received opinion, that he did 
not understand the subject — that he as 
yet attached no definite meaning to 
the doctrines he professed : in order 
that, becoming aware of his ignorance, 
he might be put in the way to attain a 
stable belief, resting on a clear appre- 
hension both of the meaning of doc- 
trines and of their evidence. The 
school-disputations of the middle ages 
had a similar object. They were in- 
tended to make sure that the pupil 
understood his own opinion, and (by 
necessary correlation) the opinion 
opposed to it — and could enforce the 
grounds of the one and confute those 
of the other. These last-mentioned 
contests had indeed the incurable 
defect, that the premisses appealed to 
were taken from authority, not from 
reason ; and as a discipline to the 
mind they were in every respect 


inferior to the powerful dialectics 
which formed the intellects of the 
* Socratici viri.’ But the modern mind 
owes far more to both than it is gene- 
rally willing to admit ; and the present 
modes of instruction contain nothing 
which in the smallest degree supplies 
the place either of the one or of the 
other. ... It is the fashion of the 
present time to disparage negative 
logic — that which points out weak- 
nesses in theory or errors in practice, 
without establishing positive truths. 
Such negative criticism would indeed 
be poor enough as an ultimate result, 
but as a means to attaining any positive 
knowledge or conviction worthy the 
name, it cannot be valued too highly ; 
and until people are again systematic- 
ally trained to it, there will be few 
great thinkers, and a low general 
average of intellect, in any but the 
mathematical and physical depart- 
ments of speculation. On any other sub- 
ject no one’s opinions deserve the name 
of knowledge, except so far as he has 
either had forced upon him bv others, 
or gone through of nimself, the same 
mental process which would have been 
required of him in carrying on an 
active controversy with opponents.” 
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administered to him self . a Such being the way in which 
Plato conceives knowledge, we may easily see that it cannot 
be produced, or even approached, by direct, demonstra- 
tive, didactic communication : by simply announcing to the 
hearer, and lodging in his memory, a theorem to be proved, 
together with the steps whereby it is proved. He must be 
made familiar with each subject on many sides, and under 
several different aspects and analogies : he must have had 
before him objections with their refutation, and the fallacious 
arguments which appear to prove the theorem, but do not 
really prove it: b he must be introduced to the principal 
counter-theorems, with the means whereby an opponent will 
enforce them : he must be practised in the use of equivocal 
terms and sophistry, either to be detected when the opponent 
is cross-examining him, or to be employed when he is cross- 
examining an opponent. All these accomplishments must 
be acquired, together with full promptitude and flexibility, 
before he will be competent to perform those two difficult 
functions, which Plato considers to be the test of knowledge. 
You may say that such a result is indefinitely distant and 
hopeless : Plato considers it attainable, though he admits the 
arduous efforts which it will cost. But the point which I 
wish to show is, that if attainable at all, it can only be 
attained through a long and varied course of such dialectic 
discussion as that which we read in the Platonic Dialogues of 
Search. The state and aptitude of mind called knowledge, 

a See Plato, Republic, vii. 5 1 8, B, C, tout son sy steme sur Forigine des idees, 
about iraifofa, as developing r V 4vot~ et nous pouvons croire qu’il 11’a plus 
trav f/cdcrov Si frafiiv iv rrj ^vxp '• and rien a nous apprendro k ce sujet. Mais 
534, about iTuariiW) with its test, r b en scholastique, il ne ho flit pas de de- 
Sovvai koL S^ourdai \6yov. Compare also montrer, par deux ou trois argumens, 
Republic, v. 477, 478, with Theastet. reputds invincibles, ce que Fon sup- 
175. G, D ; Phmdon, 76, B ; Phsedrus, pose etre la verite. II faut, en outre, 
276; and Sympos. 202 A. rb opdb. So- repondre aux objections premiere, 
£d£civ kqI dvtv rod tx tlv h-Syov Sovvai , seconde, troisikme, &c., &c., de divers 
jovk olcrff Sri otire interlocuteurs, souvent imaginaires : 

il faut etablir la parfaite concordance 
de la conclusion enoncee, et des con- 
On this point the scholastic elusions prece'dentes ou subsequentes : 
manner of handling in the Middle il faut reproduce, k Foccasion de 
Ages furnishes a good illustration tout probleme controverse', Fensemble 
for the Platonic dialectic. I borrow de la doctrine pour laquelle on s'est 
a passage from the treatise of M. declare'.” 

Haureau. B. Haurdau, De la Philosophie 

“ Saint Thomas pouvait s’en tenir Scholastique, vol. ii. p. 190. 

Ik: nous le comprenons, nous avons 
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can only be generated as a last result of this continued prac- 
tice (to borrow an expression of Longinus). 0 The Platonic 
method is thus in perfect harmony and co-ordination with 
the Platonic result, as described and pursued. 

Moreover, not merely method and result are in harmony, 
but also the topics discussed. These topics were Platonic pro- 
ethical, social, and political: matters especially toPiSk d 
human d (to use the phrase of Sokrates himself) 


0 Longinus, De Sublim. s. 6 . koStoi 
rb it pay pa bvffKt\Trrov' t) ykp rwv \6yo»v 
Kpltris iroAA^s tan ireipas retevrcuoy 
iviy^vvTifia. Compare what is said in 
a succeeding chapter about the Hip- 
pias Minor. And see also Sir W. Ha- 
milton’s Lectures on Logic, Lect. 35, 
p. 224. 

d Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, 12-15. I 
transcribe the following passage from 
an article in the Edinburgh Review 
(April, 1866, pp. 325-326), on the first 
edition of the present work : an article 
not merely profound and striking as to 
thought, but indicating the most com- 
prehensive study and appreciation of 
the Platonic writings : — 

“The enemy against whom Flato 
really fought, and the warfare against 
w’hom was the incessant occupation of 
his life and writings, was — not Sophis- 
try, either in the ancient or modern 
sense of the term, but— Commonplace 
It was the acceptance of traditional 
opinions and current sentiments as an 
ultimate fact; and bandying of the 
abstract terms which express appro- 
bation and disapprobation, desire and 
aversion, admiration and disgust, as 
if they had a meaning thoroughly 
understood and universally assented 
to. The men of his day (like those 
of ours) thought that they knew what 
Good and Evil, Just and Unjust, 
Honourable and Shameful, were — be- 
cause they could use the words glibly, 
and affirm them of this or that, in 
agreement with existing custom. But 
what the property was, which these 
several instances possessed in common, 
justifying the application of the term, 
nobody had considered ; neither the 
Sophists, nor the rhetoricians, nor the 
statesmen, nor any of those wdio set 
themselves up, or were set up by 
others as wise. Yet whoever could 
not answer this question was wander- 
ing in darkness — had no standard by 
which his judgments were regulated, 


and which kept them consistent with 
one another — no rule which he knew 
and could stand by for the guidance 
of his life. Not knowing what J ustice 
and Virtue are, it was impossible to 
be just and virtuous: not knowing 
what Good is, we not only fail to 
reach it, but are certain to embrace 
evil instead. Such a condition, to any 
one capable of thought, made life not 
worth having. The grand business of 
human intellect ought to consist in 
subjecting these terms to the most 
rigorous scrutiny, and bringing to light 
the ideas that lie at the bottom of them. 
Even if this cannot be done and real 
knowledge attained, it is already no 
small benefit to expel the false opinion 
of knowledge : to make men conscious 
of the things most needful to be known, 
fill them with shame and uneasiness 
at their own state, and rouse a pungent 
internal stimulus, summoning up all 
their energies to attack these greatest 
of all problems, and never rest until, 
as far as possible, the true solutions 
are reached. This is Plato’s notion 
of the condition of the human mind in 
his time, and of what philosophy could 
do to help it : and any one who does 
not think the description applicable, 
with slight modifications, to the ma- 
jority of educated minds in our own 
time and in all times known to us, 
certainly has not brought either the 
teachers or the practical men of any 
time to the Platonic test.” 

The Reviewer farther illustrates this 
impressive description by a valuable 
citation from Max Muller to the same 
purpose (Lectures on the Science of 
Lan guage, Second Series, pp. 5 26-5 2 7). 
“ Such terms as Nature, Law, Free- 
dom, Necessity, Body, Substance, 
Matter, Church, State, Revelation, 
Inspiration, Knowledge, Belief, &c., 
are tossed about in the war of words 
as if every body knew what they 
meant, and as if every body used 
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familiar to every man, — bandied, unphilosophically, by 
speakers in the assembly, pleaders in the dikastery, dra- 
matists in the theatre. Now it is exactly upon such topics 
that debate can be made most interesting, varied, and abun- 
dant. The facts, multifarious in themselves, connected with 
man and society, depend upon a variety of causes, co-operat- 
ing and conflicting. Account must be taken of many different 
points of view, each of which has a certain range of appli- 
cation, and each of which serves to limit or modify the 
others : the generalities, even when true, are true only on 
the balance, and under ordinary circumstances ; they are 
liable to exception, if those circumstances undergo important 
change. There are always objections, real as well as ap- 
parent, which require to be rebutted or elucidated. To such 
changeful and complicated states of fact, the Platonic dia- 
lectic was adapted : furnishing abundant premisses and com- 
parisons, bringing into notice many distinct points of view, 
each of which must be looked at and appreciated, before 
any tenable principle can be arrived at. Not only Platonic 
method and result, but also Platonic topics, are thus well suited 
to each other. The general terms of ethics were familiar but 
undefined : the tentative definitions suggested, followed up 
by objections available against each, included a large and in- 
structive survey of ethical phenomena in all their bearings. 

The negative procedure is so conspicuous, and even so 
X- preponderant, in the Platonic dialogues, that no 
historian of philosophy can omit to notice it. But 
many of them (like Xenophon in describing So- 
krates) assign to it only a subordinate place and a 
him com- qualified application : while some (and Schleier- 
tinct? y hTs macher especially) represent all the doubts and 
difficulties in the negative dialogues as exercises to 
call forth the intellectual efforts of the reader, ore- 

give g en ii* * Jr 

ment. paratory to full and satisfactory solutions which 

them exactly in the same sense ; at haphazard some of their involun- 
whereas most people, and particularly tary errors— but never taking stock, 
those who represent public opinion, never either enquiring into the history 
pick up these complicated terms as of the terms which they handle so 
children, beginning with the vaguest freely, or realising the fulness of their 
conceptions, adding to them from time meaning according to the strict rules 
to time — perhaps correcting likewise of logical definition ” 
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Plato has given in the dogmatic dialogues at the end. 
The first half of this hypothesis I accept: the last half 
I believe to be unfounded. The doubts and difficulties were 
certainly exercises to the mind of Plato himself, and were 
intended as exercises to his readers; but he has nowhere 
provided a key to the solution of them. Where he propounds 
positive dogmas, he does not bring them face to face with 
objections, nor verify their authority by showing that they 
afford satisfactory solution of the difficulties exhibited in his 
negative procedure. The two currents of his speculation, the 
affirmative and the negative, are distinct and independent 
of each other. Where the affirmative is especially pre- 
sent (as in Timseus), the negative altogether disappears. 
Timaeus is made to proclaim the most sweeping theories, 
not one of which the real Sokrates would have suffered to 
pass without abundant cross-examination : but the Platonic 
Sokrates hears them with respectful silence, and commends 
afterwards. The declaration so often made by Sokrates that 
he is a searcher, not a teacher — that he feels doubts keenly 
himself, and can impress them upon others, but cannot dis- 
cover any good solution of them — this declaration, which is 
usually considered mere irony, is literally true.® The Platonic 
theory of Objective Ideas separate and absolute, which the 
commentators often announce as if it cleared up all diffi- 
culties — not only clears up none, but introduces fresh ones 
belonging to itself. When Plato comes forward to affirm, 
his dogmas are altogether a priori : they enunciate precon- 
ceptions or hypotheses, which derive their hold upon his 
belief, not from any aptitude for solving the objections which 
he has raised, but from deep and solemn sentiment of some 
kind or other — religious, ethical, aesthetical, poetical, &c., 
the worship of numerical symmetry or exactness, &c. The 
dogmas are enunciations of some grand sentiment of the 
divine, good, just, beautiful, symmetrical, &c./ which Plato 

® See the conversation between Me- searcher, and passes into thatof a vehe- 
nrippus and Sokrates. (Lucian, Dialog, ment affirmative dogmatist, are those 
Mortuor. xx.) which are above human investigation 

f Dionysius of Halikarnassus re- and evidence — the transcendental: 
marks that the topics upon which teal yhp iteewos (Plato) rh 
Plato renounces the character of a | avrbs airotpalvercu, tha vepl avrwv 5m- 
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follows out into corollaries. But this is a process of itself ; 
and while he is performing it, the doubts previously raised 
are not called up to be solved, but are forgotten or kept out 
of sight. It is therefore a mistake to suppose 8 that Plato 


&A\* iv jJL((T(f) tV 
irpbs robs 


\ 4 y ereu. (Dion. Hal. Ars Rhetoric, 
c. io, p. 376, Reisk.) 

M. Arago, in the following passage, 
points to a style of theorising in the 
physical sciences, very analogous to 
that of Plato, generally : — 

Arago, Biographies, vol. i. p. 149. 
Vie de Fresnel. “De ces deux expli- 
cations des phenomfenes de la lumiSre, 
Tune s’appelle la th^oriede l’e'mission ; 
l’autre est connu sous le nora de sys- 
teme des ondes. On trouve deja des 
traces de la premiere dans les e'crits 
d’Empedocles. Chez les modernes, je 
pourrais citer parmi ses partisans Ke- 
pler, Newton, Laplace. lie systeme 
des ondes ne compte pas des partisans 
moins illustres — Aristote, Descartes, 
Huygens, Hooke, Euler, l’avaient 
adopte. 

“ Au reste, si Ton s’etonnait de voir 
d’aussi grands ge'nies ainsi divises, je 
dirais que de leurs temps la question 
on litige ne pouvait etre resolue ; que 
les experiences nc'cessaires man- 
quaient ; qu’alors les differens systbmes 
sur la lumiere etaient, non dee deduc- 
tions logiques des fails , mais, si je puis 
m’ex primer ainsi, de simples verites de 
sentiment ; qu’enfin,le don de l’infailli- 
bilite' n’est pas accorde raeme aux plus 
habiles, des qu’en sortant du domaine 
des observations ,et se jetant dans celui 
des conjectures, ils abandonnont la 
marche severe et assuree dont les 
sciences se prevalent de nos jours avec 
raison, et qui leur a fait faire do si 
incontestables progres.” 

8 Several of the Platonic critics 
speak as if they thought that Plato 
would never suggest any difficulty 
which he had not, beforehand and 
ready-made, the means of solving; and 
Munk treats the idea which I have 
stated in the text as ridiculous. “ Plato 
(he observes) must have held pre- 
posterous doctrines on the subject of 
piedagogy. He undertakes to instruct 
others by his writings, before he has 
yet cleared up his own ideas on the 


question ; he proposes, in propedeutic 
writings, enigmas for his scholars to 
solve, while he has not yet solved 
them himself; and aU this for the 
praiseworthy ( ironically said) purpose 
of correcting in their minds the false 
persuasion of knowledge.” (Dio natiit- 
liche Ordnung der Platon. Schrift. p. 

515-) 

That which Munk here derides, ap- 
pears stated, again and again, by the 
Platonic Sokrates, as his real purpose. 
Munk is at liberty to treat it as ridi- 
culous; but the ridicule falls upon 
Plato himself. The Platonic Sokrates 
disclaims the poodagogio function, de- 
scribing himself as nothing more than 
a fellow searcher with the rest. 

So too Munk declares (p. 79-80, and 
Zeller also, Philos, der Griech. vol. ii. 

. 472, ed. 2nd) that Plato could not 

avo composed the Parmenides, in- 
cluding, as it does, such an assemblage 
of difficulties and objections against 
the theory of Ideas, until he possessed 
the means of solving all of them him- 
self. This is a bold assertion, alto- 
gether conjectural ; for there is no 
solution of them given in any of 
Plato’s writings, and the solutions to 
which Munk alludes as given by 
Zeller and Hteinhart (even assuming 
them to be satisfactory, which I do 
not admit) travel much beyond the 
limits of Plato. 

Ueberweg maintains the same opin- 
ion (Ueber die Aechtheit dor Platon. 
Schriften, p. 103- 104); that Sokrates, 
in the Platonic Dialogues, though he 
appears as a Searcher, must neverthe- 
less be looked upon as a matured 
thinker, who has already gone through 
the investigation forhimself,and solved 
all the difficulties, but who goes back 
upon the work of search over again, 
for the instruction of the interlocutors. 
“The special talent and dexterity 
(Virtuositat) which Sokrates displays 
in conducting the dialogue, can only 
be explained by supposing that he 
has already acquired for himself a firm 
and certain conviction on the question 
discussed.” 

This opinion of Ueberweg appears 
to me quite untenable, as well as in- 
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ties knots in one dialogue only with a view to untie them in 
another ; and that the doubts which he propounds are already 
fully solved in his own mind, only that he defers the an- 
nouncement of the solution until the embarrassed hearer has 


struggled to find it for himself. 

Some critics, assuming confidently that Plato must have 
produced a full breadth of positive philosophy to Hypothe8is __ 
countervail his own negative fertility, yet not find- £S»wJSau 
ing enough of it in the written dialogues — look for 
it elsewhere. Tennemann thinks, and his opinion is him8e f 
partly shared by Boeckh and K. F. Hermann, that 
the direct, affirmative, and highest principles of 
Plato’s philosophy were enunciated only in his inures ”* 1 
lectures : that the core, the central points, the great • untenable * 
principles of his system (der Kern) were revealed thus orally 
to a few select students in plain and broad terms, while the 
dialogues were intentionally written so as to convey only 
indirect hints, illustrations, applications of these great prin- 
ciples, together with refutation of various errors opposed to 
them : that Plato did not think it safe or prudent to make 
any full, direct, or systematic revelation to the general public . 11 
I have already said that I think this opinion untenable. 
Among the few points which we know respecting the oral 
lectures, one is, that they were delivered not to a select and 
prepared few, but to a numerous and unprepared audience : 


consistent with a previous opinion 
which he had given elsewhere (Pla- 
tonische Welt-seelc, p. (>9-70). — That 
the Platonic Ideenlehre was altogether 
insufficient for explanation. The im- 
pression which the Dialogues of 
Search make upon me is directly the 
revorse. My difficulty is, to under- 
stand how the constructor of all these 
puzzles, if he has the answer ready 
drawn up in his pocket, can avoid 
letting it slip out. At any rate, I 
stand upon the literal declarations, 
often repeated, of Sokrates ; while 
Munk and Ueberweg contradict them. 

For the doubt and hesitation v hich 
Plato puts into the mouth of Sokrates 
(even in the Republic, one of his 
most expository compositions) oe a 
remarkable passage, Rep. v. p. 450 E. 
ntrrovvra teal Crjrovvra &fxa rovs 

VOL. I. 


\6yovs iroteicrdai, h Sij 4y&> &c. 

h Tennemann, Gescli. der Philos, ii. 
pp. 205-220. Hennann, Ueber Plato’s 
Schrifsteller Motive, pp. 290-294. 

Hermann considers this reserve and 
double doctrine to be unworthy of 
Plato, and ascribes it to Protagoras 
and other Sophists, on the authority 
of a passage in the Thesotdtus (152 C), 
which does not at all sustain his aUe- 
gation. 

Hermann considers “ die akroama- 
tischen Lehren als Fortsetzung und 
Schlusstein der schriftlichen, die dort 
erst zur vollen Klarheit principieller 
Auffassung erhoben wurden, ohne je- 
doch fiber den namlichen Gegenstand, 
soweit die Rede auf denselben kom- 
men musste, etwas wesentlich Ver- 
schiedenes zu lehren ” (p. 293). 
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while among the written dialogues, there are some which, far 
from being popular or adapted to an ordinary understanding, 
are highly perplexing and abstruse. The Timneus does not 
confine itself to indirect hints, but delivers positive dogmas 
about the super-sensible world : though they are of a mystical 
cast, as we know that the oral lectures De Bono were also. 

Towards filling up this gap, then, the oral lectures cannot be 
Characteristic shown to lend any assistance. The cardinal point of 
lectures— difference between them and the dialogues was, that 
were deii v- they were delivered by Plato himself, in his own 

ered in Plato’s , - , , . . , , 

own name, name : whereas he never published any written com- 

In what .. . _ . r -r» , i , 

other respects position m ms own name. But we do not know 

they departed x . . 

we ln what particular way this difference 

cannot say. would manifest itself. Besides the oral lectures, de- 
livered to a numerous auditory, it is very probable that Plato 
held special communications upon philosophy with a few ad- 
vanced pupils. Here however we are completely in the dark. 
Yet I see nothing, either in these supposed private communi- 
cations or in the oral lectures, to controvert what was said 
in the last page — that Plato’s affirmative philosophy is not 
fitted on to his negative philosophy, but grows out of other 
mental impulses, distinct and apart. Plato (as Aristotle tells 
us 1 ) felt it difficult to determine, whether the march of philo- 
sophy was an ascending one toward the principia (ap^ar), or 
a descending one down from the principia. A good philo- 
sophy ought to suffice for both, conjointly and alternately : 
in Plato’s philosophy, there is no road explicable either up- 
wards or downwards, between the two : no justifiable mode 
of participation (piO&i g) between the two disparate worlds — 
intellect and sense. The principia of Plato take an impres- 
sive hold on the imagination : but they remove few or none 
of the Platonic difficulties ; and they only seem to do this 
because the Sokratic Elenchus, so effective whenever it is 
applied, is never seriously brought to bear against them. 

With persons who complain of prolixity in the dialogue — 
Apart from of threads which are taken up only to be broken off, 
Plato has an devious turns and “ passages which lead to nothing” 

Aristot. Eth. Nikom. i. 4 . ev yap 
nr 6p€i rovro ical 
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— of much talk “ about it and about it,” without any 
peremptory decision from an authorised judge — Ste^e. 
with such complaints Plato has no sympathy. enqui^S a 
He feels a strong interest in the process of en- 
quiry, in the debate per se : and he presumes a ngatTon 6 ° b ’ 
like interest in his readers. He has no wish to shorten the 
process, nor to reach the end and dismiss the question as 
settled. k On the contrary, he claims it as the privilege of 
philosophical research, that persons engaged in such discus- 
sions are noway tied to time ; they are not like judicial 
pleaders, who, with a klepsydra or water-clock to measure 
the length of each speech, are under slavish dependance 
on the feelings of the Dikasts, and are therefore obliged 
to keep strictly to the point. m Whoever desires accurate 
training of mind must submit to go through a long and 
tiresome circuit . 11 Plato regards the process of enquiry as 


k As an illustration of that class 
of minds which take delight in the 
search for truth in different directions, 

I copy the following passage re- 
specting l)r. Priestley, from an excel- 
lent modern scientific biography. 

“ Dr. Priestley had seen so much of 
the evil of obstinate adherence to j 
opinions which time had rendered 
decrepit, not venerable — and had been 
so riclily rewarded in his capacity of 
natural philosopher, by his adventur- 
ous explorations of new territories in 
scieuce — that lie unavoidably and un- 
consciously over-estimated the value 
of what was novel, and held himself 
free to change his opinions to an extent 
not easily sympathised with by minds 
of a different order. Some men love 
to rest in truth, or at least in settled 
opinions, and are uneasy till they find 
repose. They alter their beliefs with 
great reluctance, and dread the charge 
of inconsistency, even in reference to 
trifling matters. Priestley, on the 
other hand, was a follower after truth , 
who delighted in the chase , and teas all 
Ms life long pursuing , not resting in it. 

On all subjects which interested him 
he held by certain cardinal doctrines, 
but he left the outlines of his systems 
to be filled up as he gained experience, 
and to an extent very few men have 
done, disavowed any attempt to re- 
concile his changing views with each 
other, or to deprecate the charge of 


inconsistency. ... I think it must 
be acknowledged by all who have 
studied his writings, that in his 
scientific researches at least he carried 
this feeling too far; and that often 
when lie had reached a truth in which 
he might and should have rested, his 
dread of anything like a too hasty 
stereotyping of a supposed discovery, 
induced him to welcome whatever 
seemed to justify him in renewing the 
pursuit of truth, and thus led him 
completely astray. Priestley indeed 
missed many a discovery, the clue to 
which was in his hands and in his 
alone, by not knowing where to stop.” 

(Dr. Geo. Wilson— Life of the Hon. 
H. Cavendish, among the publications 
of the Cavendish {Society, 1851, p. no- 
mo 

111 Plato, Thesctet. p. 172. 
n Flato, Republic, v. 450 B. perpov 
5c y*, e<prj 6 TKavKow, fi> ScoKpcrrcs, 
roiovrwv \6yoav a kovsiv, oAos d filos 
vovv tx ovcriv ' Vi. 504. 

, ical ovk 

pavddvovri 

Also Phsedrus, 274 A ; Parmcnid. p. 

>35 D, 

(fas, &c. Compare Politikus, 
28O, in respect to the charge of pro- 
lixity against him. 

In tho Hermotimus of Lucian, the 
assailant of philosophy draw's one of 
his strongest arguments from the 
number of years required to examine 

T 2 
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being in itself, both a stimulus and a discipline, in which 
the minds both of questioner and respondent are implicated 
and improved, each being indispensable to the other : he also 
represents it as a process, carried on under the immediate 
inspiration of the moment, without reflection or foreknowledge 
of the result . 0 Lastly, Plato has an interest in the dialogue, 
not merely as a mental discipline, but as an artistic piece of 
workmanship, whereby the taste and imagination are charmed. 
The dialogue was to him what the tragedy was to Sophokles, 
and the rhetorical discourse to Isokrates. He went on “ comb- 
ing and curling it ” (to use the phrase of Dionysius) for as 
many years as Isokrates bestowed on the composition of the 

the doctrines of all the philosophical | aussi a cause que plusieurs V ignorent 
sects : the Whole of life would be in- eux memes. Car V action de la penstie, 
sufficient (Lucian, Herraot. c. 47-48). par laquelle on croit une chose , dant 
The passages above cited, especially I diffe rente de cells par laquelle on connoit 
the first of them, show that Sokrates | qu’on la croit , cues sont souvent Vune 
and Plato would not have been dis- sansV autre. Etentre plusieurs opinions 
couraged by this protracted work. e'galement revues, je ne choisissois que 
0 Plato, Republic, iii. 394 D. May- les plus mode'rees; tanfc h cause que ce 
Ttvopai (says Glaukon) aKoiruaOal <re, sont toujours les plus commodes pour 
tfre irapadctfpcOa rpaytptilav re tea ) la pratique, et vraisemblablement les 
Kwfitphiav « Is tV Tro\iy, tire teal 06. meilleures — tous execs ayans coutume 
"I ffus (says Sokrates) teal n\(lw in d’etre mauvais — comme aussi afin de 
tovtw ov yhp S 7j 4 ywy 4 tt u me detourner moins du vrai chemin, 
o 75 a, h\\ y Sttjj hv 6 A 6yos en cas que je faillisse, que si, ayant 
r ( p xvevp a (pipy, to utjj choisi l’un des deux extremes, c’eht 
ir 4 ov. Kol koKws y\ \ 4 yus. ‘ etc' l’autre qu’il eut fallu suivro. 

The Republic, from the second book “ Et particulierement, je mettoisentre 
to the close, is one of those Platonic les exces touts* les promesses par lesqueUes 
compositions in which Sokrates is on retranche quelque chose de sa libdrte; 
most expository. non que jo de'sapprouvasse les lois, 

We find a remarkable passage in qni pour remedier a I’inconstance des 
Des Cartes, wherein that very self- esprits foibles, permettent, lorsqu’on a 
working philosopher expresses his con- qnelque bon dessein (ou meme, pour la 
viction that the longer he continued surete du commerce, quelque dessein 
enquiring, the more his own mind quin’estqu’indifFerent),qu’onfa8sede8 
would become armed for the better vooux ou des contrats qui obligcnt a y 
appreciation of truth— and in which perse verer—mais k cause que je ne 
he strongly protests against any barrier voyois au monde aucune chose qui de- 
restraining the indefinite liberty of meur&t toujours en m£me £tat, et que 
enquiry. comme pour mon particular, je me 

“Et encore qu’il y en ait peut-etre promettois de perfectionner de plus en 
d'aussi bien senses parmi les Perses ou plus mes jugemens , et rum point de les 
les Cbinois que parmi nous, il me sem- reudre pires , feusse pensc r commettre 
bloit que le plus utile etoit, de me une grande faute centre le bon sens , si , 
regler selon ceux avec lesquels j’aurois pareeque fapprouvois alors quelque 
h vivre ; et que pour savoir quelles chose, je me fusee oblige de la prendre 
^toientve'ritablementleurs opinions, je pour bonne encore apres , lorsqu'elle 
devois plutot prendre garde k ce qu’il s auroit peut-etre cess€ de Vetre , ou que 
pratiquaient qu’k ce qu’ils disaient ; faurois cesst de Vestimer telle” Dis- 
non settlement k cause qu’en la corrup- cours de la Methode, part iii. p. 147- 
tion de nos moeurs, il y apeu de gens qui 148, Cousin edit. 
veutUent dire tout ce quails croien t—mais 
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Panegyrical Oration. He handles the dialectic drama so as 
to exhibit some one among the many diverse ethical points 
of view, and to show what it involves as well as what it ex- 
cludes in the way of consequence. We shall not find the 
ethical point of view always the same : there are material 
inconsistencies and differences in this respect between one 
dialogue and another. 

But amidst all these differences — and partly indeed by 
reason of these differences — Plato succeeds in in- ™ . 

Plato nag 

spiring his readers with much of the same interest 
in the process of dialectic enquiry which he evi- 
dently felt in his own bosom. The charm, with 
which he invests the process of philosophising, is 
one main cause of the preservation of his writings 8elf * 
from the terrible shipwreck which has overtaken so much of 
the abundant contemporary literature. It constitutes also 
one of his principal titles to the gratitude of intellectual men. 
This is a merit which may be claimed for Cicero also, but 
hardly for Aristotle, in so far as we can judge from the pre- 
served portion of the Aristotelian writings : whether for the 
other viri Socratici his contemporaries, or in what proportion, 
we are unable to say. Plato’s works charmed and instructed 
all ; so that they were read not merely by disciples and 
admirers (as the Stoic and Epikurean treatises were), but by 
those who dissented from him as well as by those who agreed 
with him. p The process of philosophising is one not naturally 
attractive except to a few minds : the more therefore do we 
owe to the colloquy of Sokrates and the writing of Plato, who 
handled it so as to diffuse the appetite for enquiry, and for 
sifting dissentient opinions. The stimulating and suggestive 
influence exercised by Plato — the variety of new roads 
pointed out to the free enquiring mind — are in themselves 
sufficiently valuable : whatever we may think of the positive 
results in which he himself acquiesced. q 

P Cicero, Tusc. Disp. ii. 3, 8. style and graces of Plato and Aristotle, 

Cicero farther commends the Stoic whom he was always commending to 
Fansatius for having relinquished the his students (De Finib. iv. 28). 

“ tristitiam et asperitatem ” of his Stoic The observation which Cicero ap- 

predecessors, Zeno, Chrysippus, &c., plies to Varro, is applicable to the 
and for endeavouring to reproduce the Platonic writings also. “ Philosophiam 
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I have said thus much respecting what is common to the 
Dialogues of Search, because this is a species of composition 
now rare and strange. Modern readers do not understand 
what is meant by publishing an enquiry without any result — 
a story without an end. Respecting the Dialogues ot Expo- 
sition, there is not the like difficulty. This is a species of 
composition, the purpose of which is generally understood. 
Whether the exposition be clear or obscure — orderly or con- 
fused — true or false — we shall see when we come to examine 


each separately. But these Dialogues of Exposition exhibit 
Plato in a different character : as the counterpart, not of 
Sokrates, but of Lykurgus (Republic and Leges) or of Pytha- 
goras (in Timceus)/ 

A farther remark which may be made, bearing upon most 
„ , of the dialogues, relates to matter and not to 

pencraiisa- manner. Everywhere (both in the Dialogues of 
anSnuis- 0 " Search ail d in those of Exposition) the process of 
throSshcrat generalisation is kept in view and brought into 
rJaiogue“!?r conscious notice, directly or indirectly. The rela- 
SmUmus’ tion of the universal to its particulars, the contrast 
tions’nnick' 1 ' °f the constant and essential with the variable and 
conio'ous° f accidental, are turned and returned in a thousand 
anuiysis. different ways. The principles of classification, with 
the breaking down of an extensive genus into species and 
sub-species, form the special subject of illustration in two 
of the most elaborate Platonic dialogues, and are often par- 
tially applied in the rest. To see the One in the Many, and 
the Many in the One, is represented as the great aim and 
characteristic attribute of the real philosopher. The testing 
of general terms, and of abstractions already embodied in 
familiar language, by interrogations applying them to many 
concrete and particular cases — is one manifestation of the 
Sokratic cross-examining process, which Plato multiplies and 
diversifies without limit. It is in his writings and in the 
conversation of Sokrates, that general terms and propositions 


multis locis inchoaeti: ad impellendum 
satis, ad edocendum parum ” (Acadera. 
Poster, i. 3, 9). 

I shall say more about this -when I 
touch upon the Platonic Kleitophon ; 


an unfinished dialogue which takes up 
the point of view here indicated by 
Cicero. 

r See the citation from Plutarch in 
an earlier note of this chapter. 
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first become the subject of conscious attention and analysis : 
and Plato was well aware that he was here opening the new 
road towards formal logic, unknown to his predecessors, un- 
familiar even to his contemporaries. This process is indeed 
often overlaid in his writings by exuberant poetical imagery 
and by transcendental hypothesis : but the important fact 
is, that it was constantly present to his own mind and is im- 
pressed upon the notice of his readers. 

After these various remarks, having a common bearing 
upon all, or nearly all, the Platonic dialogues, I TheDia- 
shall proceed to give some account of each dialogue i^revi^ed 
separately. It is doubtless both practicable and compositions 
useful to illustrate one of them by others, sometimes author, nius- 
in the way ot analogy, sometimes in that of con- other, but 

J 0 J without 

trast. But I shall not affect to handle them as assignable 

. . inter-depend- 

. contributories to one positive doctrinal system — nor cnee, 
as occupying each an intentional place in the gradual unfold- 
ing of one preconceived scheme — nor as successive mani- 
festations of change, knowable and determinable, in the views 
of the author. For us they exist as distinct imaginary con- 
versations, composed by the same author at unknown times 
and under unknown specialties of circumstance. Of course 
it is necessary to prefer some one order for reviewing the 
Dialogues, and for that purpose more or less of hypothesis 
must be admitted : but I shall endeavour to assume as little 
as possible. 

The order which I shall adopt for considering the dia- 
logues coincides to a certain extent with that which order of the 
some other expositors have adopted. It begins chosen for 
with those dialogues which delineate Sokrates, and them under 
which confine themselves to the subjects and points review. Apo- 

0 A logy will 

of view belonging to him, known as he is upon come first; 

. ^ . „ * Timaeus.Kri- 

the independent testimony 01 Xenophon. First u^Leges, 
of all will come the Platonic Apology, containing last - 
the explicit negative programme of Sokrates, enunciated by 
himself a month before his death, when Plato was 28 years 
of age. 

Last of all, I shall take those dialogues which depart most 
widely from Sokrates, and which are believed to be the pro- 
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ducts of Plato’s most advanced age — Timaeus, Kritias, and 
Leges, with the sequel, Epinomis. These dialogues present 
a glaring contrast to the searching questions, the negative 
acuteness, the confessed ignorance, of Sokrates : Plato in his 
old age has not maintained consistency with his youth, as 
Sokrates did, but has passed round from the negative to the 
affirmative pole of philosophy. 

Between the Apology — and the dialogues named as last — 
Kriton And examine the intermediate dialogues accord- 

ing as they seem to approximate or recede from 
Sokrates and the negative dialectic. Here, how- 
ever, the reasons for preference are noway satis- 
factory. Of the many dissentient schemes, professing 
_ to determine the real order in which the Platonic 
nate order. di a i 0 g Ues were composed, I find a certain plausi- 
bility in some, but no conclusive reason in any. Of course 
the reasons in favour of each one scheme count against all 
the rest. I believe (as I have already said) that none of 
Plato’s dialogues were composed until after the death of 
Sokrates: but at what dates, or in what order, after that 
event, they were composed, it is impossible to determine. 
The Republic and Philebus rank among the constructive 
dialogues, and may suitably be taken immediately before 
Timaeus : though the Republic belongs to the highest point 
of Plato’s genius, and includes a large measure of his nega- 
tive acuteness combined with his most elaborate positive 
combinations. In the Sophistes and Politikus, Sokrates ap- 
pears only in the character of a listener : in the Parmenides 
also, the part assigned to him, instead of being aggressive 
and victorious, is subordinate to that of Parmenides and con- 
fined to an unsuccessful defence. These dialogues, then, 
occupy a place late in the series. On the other hand, Kriton 
and Euthyphron have an immediate bearing upon the trial 
of Sokrates and the feelings connected with it. I shall take 
them in immediate sequel to the Apology. 

For the intermediate dialogues, the order is less marked 
and justifiable. In so far as a reason can be given, for pre- 
ference as to former and later, I shall give it when the case 
arises. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


APOLOGY OF SOKRATES. 


Adopting the order of precedence above described, for the 
review of the Platonic compositions, and taking the point of 
departure from Sokrates or the Sokratic point of view, I begin 
with the memorable composition called the Apology. 

I agree with Schleiermacher a — with the more recent in- 
vestigations of Ueberweg — and with what (until ^ h t h^ a \ ogy 
recent times) seems to have been the common opi- deuve^ed by 
nion, — that this is in substance the real 'defence ^iSthe 
pronounced by Sokrates; reported, and of course re^tSiby 
drest up, yet not intentionally transformed, by riunten- 1 '" 
Plato. b If such be the case, it is likely to have fo^kT 8 * 


a Zeller is of opinion that the Apo- 
logy, as well as the Kriton, were put 
together at Megara by Plato, shortly 
after the death of Sokrates. (Zeller, 
De Hermodoro Ephesio, p. 19.) 

Schleiermacher,Einleitung zur Apo- j 
logie, vol. ii. pp. 182-185. Uoborweg 
Ueber die Aechtkeit dor Plat. Schrift. 
p. 246. 

Steinhart thinks (Einleitung, pp. 
236-238) that the Apology contains 
more of Plato, and less 'of Sokrates : 
but he docs not make his view very 
clear to me. Ast, on tlio contrary, 
treats the Apology as spurious and 
unworthy of Plato. (Ueber Platon’s 
Leben und Schriften, p. 477, seq.) 
His arguments are rather objections 
against the merits of the composition, 
than reasons for believing it not to 
be the work of Plato. I dissent from 
them entirely : but they show that an 
acute critic can make out a plausible 
case, satisfactory to himself, against 
any dialogue. If it be once conceded 
that the question of genuine or spu- 
rious is to be tried upon such purely 
internal grounds of critical admiration 
and complete harmony of sentiment, 


Ast might have made out a case even 
stronger against the genuineness of 
the Phmdrus, Symposion, Philebus, 
Parmenides. 

b See chapter lxviii. of my History 
of Greece. 

The reader wiU find in that chapter 
a full narrative of all the circumstances 
known to us respecting both the life 
and the condemnation of Sokrates. 

A very admirable account may also 
be seen of the character of Sokrates, 
and his position with reference to the 
Athenian people, in the article entitled 
Sokrates und Sein Volk, Akademischer 

a lecture delivered at Zurich in 1855, 
and published with enlargements in 
1859 - 

Professor Kochly’s article (contained 
in a volume entitled Akademische Vor- 
triige , Zurich, 1859) is eminently de- 
serving of perusal. It not only con- 
tains a careful summary of the contem- 
| porary history, so far as Sokrates is 
concerned, but it has farther the great 
merit of fairly estimating that illus- 
trious man in reference to the actual 
feeling of the time, and to the real 
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been put together shortly after the trial, and may thus be 
ranked among the earliest of the Platonic compositions : for 
I have already intimated my belief that Plato composed no 
dialogues under the name of Sokrates, during the lifetime of 
Sokrates. 

Such, in my judgment, is the most probable hypothesis 
Even if it be respecting the Apology. But even if we discard 
com prosit ion, this hypothesis ; if we treat the Apology as a pure 
natumify product of the Platonic imagination (like the dia- 
revjew of his logues), and therefore not necessarily connected in 
dialogues. p 0 j n t 0 f time with the event to which it refers — still 
there are good reasons for putting it first in the order of 
review. For it would then be Plato’s own exposition, given 
more explicitly and solemnly than anywhere else, of the 
Sokratic point of view and life-purpose. It would be an 
exposition embodying that union of generalising impulse, 
mistrust of established common-places, and aggressive cross- 
examining ardour — with eccentric religious persuasion, as 
well as with perpetual immersion in the crowd of the palestra 
and the market-place; which immersion was not less indis- 
pensable to Sokrates than repugnant to the feelings of Plato 
himself. An exposition, lastly, disavowing all that taste for 
cosmical speculation, and that transcendental dogmatism, 
which formed one among the leading features of Plato as 
distinguished from Sokrates. In whichever way we look at 
the Apology, whether as a real or as an imaginary defence, 
it contains more of pure Sokratism than any other composi- 
tion of Plato, and as such will occupy the first place in the 
arrangement which I adopt. 0 


public among whom he moved. I feel 
much satisfaction in seeing that Pro- 
fessor Kdchly’s picture, composed with- 
out any knowledge of my History of 
Greece, presents substantially the same 
view of Sokrates and his contempor- 
aries as that which is taken in my 
sixty-eighth chapter. 

Kochly considers that the Platonic 
Apology preserves the Sokratic cha- 
racter more faithfully than any of 
Plato’s writings ; and that it repre- 
sents what Sokrates said, as nearly as 


the “ dichterisehe Natur ” of Plato 
would permit. (Kochly, pp. 302-364.) 

c Dionysius Ilal. regards the Apo- 
logy, not as a report of what Sokrates 
really said, nor as approximating there- 
unto, but as a pure composition of 
Plato himself, for three purposes com- 
bined : — 1. To defend and extol So- 
krates. 2. To accuse the Athenian 
public and Dikasts. 3. To furnish a 
picture of what a philosopher ought to 
be. — All theso purposes are to a cer- 
tain extent included and merged in a 
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In my History of Greece, I have already spoken of this 
impressive discourse as it concerns the relations between 
Sokrates himself and the Dikasts to whom he addressed it. 
I here regard it only as it concerns Plato ; and as it forms a 
convenient point of departure for entering upon and appre- 
ciating the Platonic dialogues. 

The Apology of Sokrates is not a dialogue, but a conti- 
nuous discourse addressed to the Dikasts, containing rxeneral 
nevertheless a few questions and answers inter- tho^SoRy 
changed between him and the accuser Meletus in 
open court. It is occupied, partly, in rebutting the Sites at 
counts of the indictment (viz. i. That Sokrates did Athcns ‘ 
not believe in the Gods or in the Daemons generally recog- 
nised by his countrymen : 2. That he was a corrupter of 
youth d ) — partly in setting forth those proceedings of his life 
out of which such charges had grown, and by which he had 
become obnoxious to a wide-spread feeling of personal hatred. 
By his companions, by those who best knew him, and by a 
considerable number of ardent young men, he was greatly 
esteemed and admired : by the general public, too, his acute- 
ness as well as his self-sufficing and independent character, 
were appreciated with a certain respect. Yet he was at the 
same time disliked, as an aggressive disputant who “ tilted 
at all he met ” — who raised questions novel as well as per- 
plexing, who pretended to special intimations from the 
Gods — and whose views no one could distinctly make out. 0 
By the eminent citizens of all varieties — politicians, rhetors, 


fourth, which I hold to be the true 
one, -to exhibit what Sokrates was and 
had been, in relation to the Athenian 
public. 

The comparison drawn by Dionysius 
between the Apology and the oration 
De Coronti of Demosthenes, appears to 
me unsuitable. The two are alto- 
gether disparate, in spirit, in purpose, 
and in execution. (See Dion. H. Ars 
Rhetorica, pp. 295-298; De Admir. Vi 
Die. Demosth. p. 1026.) 
d Xenoph. Mcmorab. i. 1. *A tiucu 

s, 00 


robs veovs 

Plato, Apolog. c. 3, p. 19 B. 

Kai 

rd re inrb yrjs kou rd inovpdyiay teal - 

\6yov Kpeirru iroid>v, teal d\\ovs 
ravrd ravra 

The reading of Xenophon was con- 
formable to the copy of the indictment 
preserved in the Metroon at Athens in 
the time of Pavorinus. There were 
three distinct accusers — Meletus, Any- 
tus, and Lykon. Plat. Apol. p. 23-24 B. 

e Plato, Apol. c. 28, p. 38 A, c. 23, 
P- 35 A. 
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Sophists, tragic and comic poets, artisans, &c. — he had made 
himself both hated and feared/ He emphatically denies the 
accusation of general disbelief in the Gods, advanced by 
Meletus : and he affirms generally (though less distinctly) 
that the Gods in whom he believed were just the same as 
those in whom the whole city believed. Especially does he 
repudiate the idea, that he could be so absurd as to doubt 
the divinity of Helios and Selene, in which all the world 
believed ; g and to adopt the heresy of Anaxagoras, who de- 
graded these Divinities into physical masses. Bespecting 
his general creed, he thus puts himself within the pale of 
Athenian orthodoxy. He even invokes that very sentiment 
(with some doubt whether the Dikasts will believe him h ) for 
the justification of the obnoxious and obtrusive peculiarities 
of his life ; representing himself as having acted under the 
mission of the Delphian God, expressly transmitted from the 
oracle. 

According to his statement, his friend and earnest admirer 
Declaration Chscrephon, had asked the question at the oracle 
Delphian of Delphi, whether any one was wiser than So- 
s^ctjng’tbe krates ? The reply of the oracle declared, that no 
one was wiser. On hearing this declaration from 
an infallible authority, Sokrates was greatly per- 
mission to p} exe( j . f or h e was conscious to himself of not being 

citizens wise upon any matter, great or small. 1 He at 
^oradTis length concluded that the declaration of the oracle 
true. ** could be proved true, only on the hypothesis that 
other persons were less wise than they seemed to, be or 
fancied themselves. To verify this hypothesis, he proceeded 
to cross-examine the most eminent persons in many different 
walks — political men, rhetors, Sophists, poets, artisans. On 

Plato, Apol. c. 8-9, p. 22. 4 k rav - | Plato, Apol. c. 5, p. 20 D. 

r\ 5$i rfis iterdaeus iroA> ‘ ' 1 Plato, Apol. c. 6, p. 21. ravraydp 

| ( oTa „ kKovaa sivtBvfiiovfiOfiy ovruxrl , T 

ical Papbrarai, <Sot€ voWds | ^dre \tyci 6 Btbs kcu ri wore aivir 
tiia&oKds Air* avTtoV yeyovtvat, ovofiia Si rercu ; iyw yd p 5^ ot/re fidya otircjrpu- 
rovro \4yca6ai, <ro<pbs tlvcu, 

8 Plato, Apol. C. 14, p. 26. & Bav irori \4yei <pd(TK<av 4fth ao<pd>rarov 

ivarl ravra ‘ clycu ; ov yd p di\ vou if/cuder ai yf ob 

&pa y Ap 6 4p.is airy. Kol irokvv p.\v xp^vov 

opovv , &c. 
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applying his Elenchus, and putting to them testing interro- 
gations, he found them all without exception destitute of 
any real wisdom, yet fully persuaded that they were wise, and 
incapable of being shaken in that persuasion. The artisans 
indeed did really know each his own special trade ; but then, 
on account of this knowledge, they believed themselves to be 
wise on other great matters also. So also the poets were 
great in their own compositions ; but on being questioned 
respecting these very compositions, they were unable to give 
any rational or consistent explanations : so that they plainly 
appeared to have written beautiful verses, not from any 
wisdom of their own, but through inspiration from the Gods, 
or spontaneous promptings of nature. The result was, that 
these men were all proved to possess no more real wisdom 
than Sokrates : but he was aware of his own deficiency ; while 
they were fully convinced of their own wisdom, and could not 
be made sensible of the contrary. In this way Sokrates 
justified the certificate of superiority vouchsafed to him by 
the oracle. He, like all other persons, was destitute of 
wisdom ; but he was the only one who knew, or could be 
made to feel, his own real mental condition. With others, and 
most of all with the most conspicuous men, the false per- 
suasion of their own wisdom was universal and inexpugnable. k 

This then was the philosophical mission of Sokrates, im- 
posed upon him by the Delphian oracle, and in Falsoper „ 
which he passed the mature portion of his life : to Jf 
cross-examine every one, to expose that false per- universal — 
suasion of knowledge which every one felt, and to 18 W18e * 
demonstrate the truth of that which the oracle really meant 
by declaring the superior wisdom of Sokrates. “ People sup- 
pose me to be wise myself ” (says Sokrates) “ on those matters 
on which I detect and prove the non-wisdom of others . 1 But 
that is a mistake. The God alone is wise: and his oracle 
declares human wisdom to be worth little or nothing, employ- 
ing the name of Sokrates as an example. He is the wisest 
of men, who, like Sokrates, knows well that he is in truth 

k PlatO, Apolog. C. 8*9, pp. 22-23. | 7 dp tK<(<TTOT€ 01 TTO^oVtcS TttUTfll 

Flato, Apol. c. 9, p. 23. otovrcu rbv that cro<pby f & h.v &KKov ifa 
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worthless so far as wisdom is concerned. 111 The really dis- 
graceful ignorance is — to think that you know what you do 
not really know.” 11 

“ The God has marked for me my post, to pass my life in 
Emphatic the search for wisdom, cross-examining myself as 
Sokrates of well as others : I shall be disgraced, if I desert that 
examining post from fear either of death or of any other evil.” 0 
imposed “ Even if you Dikasts acquit me, I shall not alter 
Sf^God. m 7 my course : I shall continue, as long as I hold life 
and strength, to exhort and interrogate in my usual strain, 
telling every one whom I meet 1 ' — You, a citizen of the great 
and intelligent Athens, are you not ashamed of busying 
yourself to procure wealth, reputation, and glory, in the 
greatest possible quantity ; while you take neither thought 
nor pains about truth, or wisdom, or the fullest measure of 
goodness for your mind ? If any one denies the charge, and 
professes that he does take thought for these- objects, — I shall 
not let him off without questioning, cross-examining, and 
exposing him/ 1 And if he appears to me to affirm that he is 
virtuous without being so in reality, I shall reproach him for 
caring least about the greater matter, and most about the 
smaller. This course 1 shall pursue with every one whom I 
meet, young or old, citizen or non-citizen : most of all with 
you citizens, because you arc most nearly connected with 
me. For this, you know, is what the God commands, and I 
think that no greater blessing has ever happened to the city 
than this ministration of mine under orders from the God. 
For I go about incessantly persuading you all, old as well as 
young, not to care about your bodies, or about riches, so 
much as about acquiring the largest measure of virtue for 
your minds. I urge upon you that virtue is not the fruit of 


m Plato, Apol. c. 9, p. 23 A, c. 1 7, Kal IvtieiKvyiJLevos, 8 ry tv aci 

p. 28 E. 

n Plato, Apol. c. 17, p. 29 B. kou &c. 
rovro irtos ovk afiadia icrrlv a vr^j 7) Plato, Apol. ib. teal idv r is 

rj rov oUtrVai cidevai r >? Kal hrificXuo’dai, ovk 

ovk oldfv; €v0vs a<pJj<rco avrly ovt* Hirtiui , &\\* 

o Plato, Apol. c. 17, p. 28 E. 

P Plato, Apol. c. 17? P* 29. ov f. Kal idv jjoi fify Soktj KCKTijaffat 
Kal vfuv tt apaKt- \ ‘ oveitiw, &c. 
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wealth, — but that wealth, together with all the other things 
good for mankind publicly and privately, are the fruits of 
virtue. 1. If, I am a corruptor of youth, it is by these dis- 
courses that I corrupt them : and if any one gives a different 
version of my discourses, he talks idly. Accordingly, men of 
Athens, I must tell you plainly : — decide with Anytus, or 
not, — acquit me or not — I shall do nothing different from 
what I have done, even if I am to die many times over 
for it” 

Such is the description given by Sokrates of his own pro- 
fession and standing purpose, imposed upon him as Ho haf] dc _ 
a duty by the Delphian God. He neglected all ^ thtexecu- 
labour either for profit, or for political importance, ^io^nd 
or for the public service ; he devoted himself, from ^ 
morning till night, to the task of stirring up the SbuJfiy w 
Athenian public, as the gadfly worries a large and dungel% 
high-bred but over-sleek horse : 8 stimulating them by inter- 
rogation, persuasion, reproach, to render account of their 
lives and to seek with greater energy the path of virtue. By 
continually persisting in such universal cross-examination, he 
had rendered himself obnoxious to the Athenians generally ; 1 
who were* offended when called upon to render account 
and when reproached that they did not live rightly. Sokrates 
predicts that after his death, younger cross-examiners, hitherto 
kept down by his celebrity, would arise in numbers , 11 and 
would pursue the same process with greater keenness and 
acrimony than he had done. 


r Plato, Apol. il>. \eywv '6ri ovk 4 k 
X pypdiTOM apeT^ ylyverai, aAA’ e£ & pe- 
ri}? xP^f iaTa K °d Ti cAAa ayadk ro?s 
avOpvirois fiiroi >ra Kal iSla Kal tirjfxoaiq.. 

8 Plato, Apol. c. 18, p. 30 E. drex- 

y&s, el Kal ye\ot6repov eiireiy, irpocrKel- 
fievov Tj 7 *6\ei vrrb rov Beov &<rirep 
Tmry fxeydkcf) fxey Kal y eyyaltp, vtt b 
fxeyeBovs 8b ycodearepcf) Kal S e 0 /u e v (p 
r b 

OlOV 84) fXOl 8oK€l S debs 4fA€ TT) v6\ei 
irpooreBeiKevat roiovr6y nva , vfxas 

iyelpwy Kal it e l 6 00 v Kal ov e 1 - 
8 l fa v eya eKaarov ovSby iravojuai 
r fyv 7)fx^pay 8\r)y iravraxov vpooKaBl - 
fay. Also c. 26, p. 36 D. 


t Plato, Apol. c. 6, p. 21 D; c. 16, 
p. 28 A ; c. 30, p. 39 0 . 

u Plato, Apol. c. 30, p. 39 C. vvv yap 
rovro eipyaaBe (i. o. iptb iureKr6vare') 

t oil 

rov & l OV. 

\b iy&VTioy 

nkelovs taovrai vfxas 01 
ovr €S, obs yvy 
8b ovk 

repot, eorovrai flap ve&repol ei 
liaWoy ayayaKTT)(reT€, &c. 

I have already remarked (in chapter 
lxviii. of my general History of Greece 
relating to Sokrates) that this predic- 
tion was not fulfiUed. 
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While Sokrates thus extols, and sanctifies under the au- 
He disclaims thority of the Delphian God, his habitual occupation 
of interrogating, cross-examining, and stimulating 
teach^fb^he to virtue, the Athenians indiscriminately — he dis- 
than others, claims altogether the function of a teacher. His 
from others disclaimer on this point is unequivocal and em- 
conscious of phatic. He cannot teach others, because he is not 

his own 

ignorance. a t all wiser than they. He is fully aware that he is 
not wise on any point, great or small — that he knows nothing 
at all, so to speak. x He can convict others, by their own 
answers, of real though unconscious ignorance, or (under 
another name) false persuasion of knowledge : and because he 
can do so, he is presumed to possess positive knowledge on 
the points to which the exposure refers. But this presump- 
tion is altogether unfounded : he possesses no such positive 
knowledge. Wisdom is not to be found in any man, even 
among the most distinguished: Sokrates is as ignorant as 
others ; and his only point of superiority is, that he is fully 
conscious of his own ignorance, while others, far from having 
the like consciousness, confidently believe themselves to be 
in possession of wisdom and truth/ In this consciousness of 
his own ignorance Sokrates stands alone; on which special 
ground he is proclaimed by the Delphian God as the wisest 
of mankind. 

Being thus a partner in the common ignorance, Sokrates 
He does not cannot of course teach others. He utterly disclaims 
competent having ever taught, or professed to teach. He would 

teachers can 0 ^ iii 

be found. He be proud indeed, if he possessed the knowledge of 

is perpetually r . r _ i* 5 * 

seeking for human and social virtue : but he does not know it 

them, but in , 

vain. himself, nor can he find out who else knows it. z He 
is certain that there cannot be more than a few select indi- 

Plato, Apol. c. 6,p. 21 C. . . Plato, Apol. c. 4, p. 20 B. rl$ rijs 

otire /x4y a otire Ofwcpbv tvvoiba ' itperyjs, r 9)5 &v6panrtvri$ re kclL 

ury oo<pbs &v, &c. : c. 8, p. 22 D. . 4vior4\fiuv tarty ; — # ___ 

$ y&p **'*'“ ' koI avrbs iKa\\vv6firiv re teal rj&pvvd- 

| p-W €t ^]viurA.fir\y rovra* &AA* oh 
7 Plato, Apol. c. 9, p. 23 A-B. | yap ivloraptat , ft Hvdpes 'Atoivauot. 

Ovros v fifty, ft Mpanroi, oo<pftrar6s c. 21, p. 33 A. iyft 

S Sorts £ovep ovbevbs Truvor* iyev 6 umv : 0. 4 

: rrj p. 19 E. 
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yiduals who possess the art of making mankind wiser or 
better — just as in the case of horses, none but a few practised 
trainers know how to make them better, while the handling 
of these or other animals, by ordinary men, certainly does 
not improve the animals, and generally even makes them 
worse. ft But where any such select few are to be found, who 
alone can train men, — Sokrates is obliged to inquire from 
others ; he cannot divine for himself. b He is perpetually 
going about, with the lantern of cross-examination, in search 
of a wise man : but he can find only those who pretend to be 
wise, and whom his cross-examination exposes as pretenders. 0 

This then is the mission and vocation of Sokrates — i. To 
cross-examine men, and to destroy that false persuasion of 
wisdom and virtue which is so widely diffused among them. 
2. To reproach them, and make them ashamed of pursuing 
wealth and glory more than wisdom and virtue/ 1 

But Sokrates is not empowered to do more for them. He 
cannot impart any positive knowledge to heal their ignorance. 
He cannot teach them what wisdom or virtue is. 

•Such is the substance of the Platonic Apology of Sokrates. 
How strong was the impression which it made, on Impreggion 
many philosophical readers, we may judge from the the 
fact, that Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school, 
being a native of Kition in Cyprus, derived from stoic> 
the perusal of the Apology his first inducement to come over 
to Athens, and devote himself to the study and teaching of 
philosophy in that city.® Sokrates depicts, with fearless sin- 


a Plato, Apol. c. 12, p. 25 B. 
b Plato, Apol. c. 4, p. 20. 
c Plato, Apol. c. 9, p. 23 B. 
oZy 4yk /ikv It t /cal vvv ircpTiiioy 
Ktd ipevvw /caret rbv 0eby, /cal 
$>v /cal r&y £4ywv &y nva 

Tvar tea l i-xtiZav ju 01 p)) Soieij , 
0€$ /3 ot)QG)v 4ySt hcvvpat Sri oiik tern 
<rotp 6 s. c. 32, p. 41 B. 

d Plato, Apol. c. 33, p. 41 E. 

© Themistiu8,Orat.xxiii.(Sophi8t£s) 
p. 357, Dindorf. T& $1 &p<pl Z^vwvos 
‘4 4<rrt teal $B6fxtya inrb to \- 
abrby rj 'S.eoKpdrovs biroXoyla 
t fjyayty «ls r^v TlouelXviv . 
This statement deserves full belief: 

VOL. I. 


it probably came from Zeno himself, 
a voluminous writer. The father of 
Zeno was a merchant who traded with 
Athens, and brought back books for 
his son to read, Sokratic books among 
them. Diogen. Laert. vii. 31. 

Respecting another statement made 
by Themistius in the same page, I do 
not feel so certain. He says that the ac- 
cusatory discourse pronounced against 
Sokrates by Any tus was composed by 
Polykrates, as a \oyoypd<pos , and paid 
for. This may be the fact : but the 
words of IsokratesintheBusiris rather 
lead me to the belief that the learr)- 
yopla Zwiepdrovs composed by Poly- 

U 
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cerity, what he regards as the intellectual and moral de- 
ficiencies of his countrymen, as well as the unpalateable 
medicine and treatment which he was enjoined to administer 
to them. With equal sincerity does he declare the limits 
within which that treatment was confined. 

But neither of his two most eminent companions can 
Extent of endure to restrict his competence within such narrow 
limits. Xenophon 1 affirms that Sokrates was assi- 
duous in communicating useful instruction and po- 
sitive edification to his hearers. Plato sometimes, 
throughout though more rarely, intimates the same : but for the 
if^a?ih- es most part, and in the Dialogues of Search through- 
MdP P ut°o out, he keeps Sokrates within the circle of procedure 
enlarge it. ^ Apology claims for him. These dialogues 

exemplify in detail the aggressive operations, announced 
therein by Sokrates in general terms as his missionary life- 
purpose, against contemporaries of note, very different from 
each other — against aspiring youths, statesmen, generals, 
Rhetors, Sophists, orthodox pietists, poets, rhapsodes, &c. 
Sokrates cross-examines them all, and convicts them of hu- 
miliating ignorance : but he does not furnish, nor does he 
profess to be able to furnish, any solution of his own diffi- 
culties. Many of the persons cross-examined bear historical 
names : but I think it necessary to warn the reader, that all 
of them speak both language and sentiments provided for 
them by Plato, and not their own. g 

krates was a sophistical exercise, com- verbosity of Protagoras and Gorgias ! — 
posed to acquire reputation and pupils, the exorbitant selfishness of Polus and 
not a discourse really delivered in the KalliklSs ! — the impudent brutality of 
Dikastery. Thrasymachus ! — when all these per- 

1 Xenophon, Memor. i. 2-64, i. 3-1, sons speak entirely under the prompt- 
i. 4-2, iv. 2-40, iv. 3-4. ing of Plato himself. 

8 It might seem superfluous to give You might just as well judge of So- 
such a warning ; but many commen- krates by what we read in the Nubes 
tators speak as if they required it. of Aristophanes, or of Meton by what 
They denounce the Platonic speakers we find in the Aves, as describe the 
in harsh terms, which have no perti- historical characters of the above- 
nence, unless supposed to be applied named personages out of the Platonic 
to a real man expressing his own dialogues. They ought to be appre- 
thoughts and feelings. ciated as dramatic pictures, drest up 

It is useless to enjoin us, as Stall- by the author for his own purpose, and 
baum and Steinhart do, to mark the delivering such opinions as he assigns 
aristocratical conceit of Menon ! — the to them— whether he intends them to 
pompous ostentation and pretensive be refuted by others, or not. 
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The disclaimer, so often repeated by Sokrates, — that he 
possessed neither positive knowledge nor wisdom gumption 
in his own person, — was frequently treated by his critics, that 

f ... Vr ** J , Sokrates Is a 

contemporaries as ironical. He was not supposed positive 

* * teacher 

to be in earnest when he made it. Every one pre- employing 
sumed that he must himself know that which he methods 

. for the 

proved others not to know, whatever motive he inculcation 

r . . 7 of theories of 

might have for affecting ignorance . 11 His personal w* own. 
manner and homely vein of illustration seemed to favour the 
supposition that he was bantering. This interpretation of 
the character of Sokrates appears in the main to be preferred 
by modern critics. Of course (they imagine) an able man 
who cross-questions others on the definitions of Law, Justice, 
Democracy, &c., has already meditated on the subject, and 
framed for himself unimpeachable definitions of these terms. 
Sokrates (they suppose) is a positive teacher and theorist, 
employing a method, which, though indirect and circuitous, 
is nevertheless calculated deliberately beforehand for the pur- 
pose of introducing and inculcating premeditated doctrines 
of his own. Pursuant to this hypothesis, it is presumed that 
the positive theory of Sokrates is to be found in his negative 
cross-examinations, — not indeed set down clearly in any one 
sentence, so that he who runs may read — yet disseminated 
in separate syllables or letters, which may be distinguished, 
picked out, and put together into propositions, by an acute 
detective examiner. And the same presumption is usually 
applied to the Sokrates of the Platonic dialogues : that is, to 
Plato employing Sokrates as spokesman. Interpreters sift 
with microscopic accuracy the negative dialogues of Plato, 
in hopes of detecting the ultimate elements of that positive 

h Plato, Apol. c. 5, p. 20 D, c. 9, p. the oracle concerning him. 3. The 
23 A. feeling of frequent signs from rb 

Aristeides the Rhetor furnishes a baqx 6 viov. 
valuable confirmation of the truth of p yr 

that picture of Sokrates, which we find (Sokrates) &s &pa 
in the Platonic Apology. All the rdvrts rovrd 4 >a<riv ol 

other companions of Sokrates who 

wrote dialogues about him (not pre- gal rovro, (rwpdhwrov ad rby 
served to us), presented the same tV n v$lav ctprjfcbai, &c. 
general features. 1. Avowed igno- (Aristeides, Orat. xlv. n*pl' 

ranee. 2. The same declaration of “ , pp. 23, 24, 25, Dindorf.) 

U 2 
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solution which he is supposed to have lodged therein, and 
which, when found, may be put together so as to clear up all 
the antecedent difficulties. 

I have already said (in the preceding chapter) that I can- 
incorrectnesa no ^ this view either of Sokrates or of Plato. 
8umptio“l Without doubt, each of them had affirmative doc- 
EiendS? 110 trines and convictions, though not both the same. 

But the affirmative vein, with both of them, runs 
in a channel completely distinct from the negative. 
The affirmative theory has its roots aliunde , and is 
neither generated, nor adapted, with a view to re- 
I of concile the contradictions, or elucidate the obscuri- 
somn, ties, which the negative Elenchus has exposed. 
That exposure does indeed render the embarrassed respondent 
painfully conscious of the want of some rational, consistent, 
and adequate theoretical explanation : it farther stimulates 
him to make efforts of his own for the supply of that want. 
But such efforts must be really his own ; the Elenchus gives 
no farther help : it furnishes problems, but no solutions, nor 
even any assurance that the problems as presented admit of 
affirmative solutions. Whoever expects that such consum- 
mate masters of the negative process as Sokrates and Plato, 
when they come to deliver affirmative dogmas of their own, 
will be kept under restraint by their own previous Elenchus, 
and will take care that their dogmas shall not be vulnerable 
by the same weapons as they had employed against others — 
will be disappointed. They do not employ any negative test 
against themselves. When Sokrates preaches in the Xeno- 
phontic Memorabilia, or the Athenian Stranger in the Pla- 
tonic Leges, they jump over, or suppose to be already solved, 
the difficulties under the pressure of which other disputants 
had been previously discredited: they assume all the un- 
definable common-places to be clearly understood, and all 
the inconsistent generalities to be brought into harmony. 
Thus it is that the negative cross-examination, and the affirma- 
tive dogmatism, are (both in Sokrates and in Plato) two un- 
connected operations of thought : the one does not lead to, 
or involve, or verify, the other. 
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Those who depreciate the negative process simply, unless 
followed up by some new positive doctrine which Valtieand 
> shall be proof against all such attack — cannot be 
expected to admire Sokrates greatly, even as he 
stands rated by himself. Even if I concurred in 
this opinion, I should still think myself obliged to 
exhibit him as he really was. But I do not concur forit8elf * 
in the opinion. I think that the creation and furtherance of 
individual, self-thinking minds, each instigated to form some 
rational and consistent theory for itself, is a material benefit, 
even though no farther aid be rendered to the process except 
in the way of negative suggestion. That such minds should 
be made to feel the arbitrary and incoherent character of 
that which they have imbibed by passive association as ethics 
and aesthetics, — and that they should endeavour to test it by 
some rational and consistent standard — would be an improving 
process, though no one theory could be framed satisfactory 
to all. The Sokratic Elenchus went directly to this result. 
Plato followed in the same track, not of pouring new matter 
of knowledge into the pupil, but of eliciting new thoughts 
and beliefs out of him, by kindling the latent forces of his 
intellect. A large proportion of Plato’s dialogues have no 
other purpose or value. And in entering upon the considera- 
tion of these dialogues, we cannot take a better point of 
departure than the Apology of Sokrates, wherein the speaker, 
alike honest and decided in his convictions, at the close of 
a long cross-examining career, re-asserts expressly his devoted 
allegiance to the negative process, and disclaims with equal 
emphasis all power over the affirmative. 

In that touching discourse, the Universal Cross-Examiner 
declares a thorough resolution to follow his own in- View uken 
dividual conviction and his own sense of duty — 
whether agreeing or disagreeing with the convic- 
tions of his countrymen, and whether leading to 
danger or to death for himself. “ Where a man 
may havepostedhimself — either under his own belief S£not he 
that it is best, or under orders from the magistrate know ‘ 

— there he must stay and affront danger, not caring for death 
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or anything else in comparison with disgrace .” 1 As to death, 
Sokrates knows very little what it is, nor whether it is good 
or evil. The fear of death, in his view, is only one case of 4 
the prevalent mental malady — men believing themselves to 
know that of which they really know nothing. If death be 
an extinction of all sensation, like a perpetual and dreamless 
sleep, he will regard it as a prodigious benefit compared with 
life: even the Great King will not be a loser by the ex- 
changed If on the contrary death be a transition into 
Hades, to keep company with those who have died before — 
Homer, Hesiod, the heroes of the Trojan war, &c. — Sokrates 
will consider it supreme happiness to converse with and cross- 
examine the potentates and clever men of the past — Aga- 
memnon, Odysseus, Sisyphus ; thus discriminating which of 
them are really wise, and which of them are only unconscious 
pretenders. He is convinced that no evil can ever happen 
to the good man ; that the protection of the Gods can never 
be wanting to him, whether alive or dead . 1 “ It is not lawful 
for a better man to be injured by a worse. He may indeed 
be killed, or banished, or disfranchised ; and these may 
appear great evils, in the eye of others. But I do not think 
them so. It is a far greater evil to do what Meletus is .now 
doing — trying to kill a man unjustly.” m 

Sokrates here gives his own estimate of comparative good 
and evil. Death, banishment, disfranchisement, &c., are no 
great evils : to put another man to death unjustly, is a 

1 Plato, Apol. S. c. 16, p. 28 D. I believe, moreover, that the Sokrates 
k Plato, Apol. c. 17, p.«9 A.; c. 32, of the Phsedon is spokesman ehosen 
p. 40 D. K(d €?T€ firi$cfxia c&<r(h)<rls to argue in support of the main thesis 
&AA* o Joy fori/os, IvciSdy ns of that dialogue. But it is impossible 
6vap 6pa, Oav- to deny the variance which Ast points 

fidunov Ktptios tty ctri 6 ddvaros. out, and which is also admitted by 

Ast remarks (Plat. Leb. und Schrift. Stallbaum. Steinhart indeed (Einlei- 
p. 488) that the language of doubt and tung, p. 246) goes the length of deny- 
uncertainty in which Sokrates here ing it, in which I cannot follow him. 
speaks of the consequences of death, The sentiment of Sokrates in the 
is greatly at variance with the lan- Apology embodies the same altema- 
guage which he is made to hold in the tive uncertainty, as what we read in 
Phsedon. Ast adduces this as one of Marcus Antoninus, v. 33. T i ofiy ; 
his arguments for disaUowing the ire pipteveis l\ews r^y «fr« a&4<riy rfre 
authenticity of the Apology. I do not ixer&ffracriv, &c. 
admit the inference. I am prepared 1 Plato, Apol. c. 32, p. 41 A-B. 
for divergence between the opinions m Plato, Apol. c. 18, p. 30 0 . 
of Sokrates in different dialogues ; and 
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great evil to the doer : the good man can suffer no evil at 
all. These are given as the judgments of Sokrates, Reliance of 
and as dissentient from most others. Whether they hi* own 

i individual 

are ookratic or Platonic opinions, or common to both reason. 

whether 

— we shall find them reappearing in various other agreeing or 

1 1 ° disagreeing 

Platonic dialogues, hereafter to be noticed. We with others, 
have also to notice that marked feature in the character of 
Sokrates 11 — the standing upon his own individual reason and 
measure of good and evil : nay, even pushing his confidence 
in it so far, as to believe in a divine voice informing and 
moving him. This reliance on the individual reason is some- 
times recognised, at other times rejected, in the Platonic 
dialogues. Plato rejects it in his comments (contained in 
the dialogue Theaetetus) on the doctrine of Protagoras: he 
rejects it also in the constructive dialogues, Republic and 
Leges, where he constitutes himself despotic legislator, pre- 
scribing a standard of orthodox opinion ; he proclaims it in 
the Gorgias, and implies it very generally throughout the 
negative dialogues. 

Lastly, we find also in the Apology distinct notice of 
the formidable efficacy of established public im- Formidftble 
pressions, generated without any ostensible author, 
circulated in the common talk, and passing without 
examination from one man to another, as portions 
of accredited faith. “ My accusers Meletus and author * 

n Plato, Apol. S. p. 28 D. ov &y ns I 0 ). A l JZcvKpdrovs bpfxaL rb 0l0 

iavrbv r dfy) viy7}(rdip€vos /S^Atzov, t) I $x ovutLL Ka fffpoSpSrrjra <f 

iVir* &pxovtos raxOfi, ivravOa 5c?, j dirav, tty op$rjs ^ , 

y, &c. ( , Kpiffcm Kal apxvs. Compare 

Xenophon, Memorab. iy. 8, 11. <pp 6 - p. 589 E. The speculations of the 
los &(TT€ btafxaprdveiv tcpivccv speakers upon the ovffla and Mvapus 
0c\rla> Kal rb, x € ty u > ,s ^^oylovy come to little 

result. 

f t &c. There is a curious passage in Plu- 

Compare’this with Memor. i. 1, 3, tarch’s life of Coriolanus (c. 32), where 
4, 5, and the Xenophontic Apology, he describes the way in which the 
4, 5, 13, where this aurapnela finds for Gods act upon the minds of particular 
itself a justification in the hypothesis men, under difficult and trying cir- 
of a divine monitor without. cumstances. They do not inspire 

The debaters in the treatise of new resolutions or volitions, but they 
Plutarch (De genio Socratis), upon work upon the associative principle, 
the question of the Sokratic Bat/iSyioy , suggesting new ideas which conduct 
insist upon this resolute persuasion and to the appropriate volition — ot>x typ* 
self-determination as the most indis- ' * 6 ncvoy 
putable fact in the case (c. xi, p. 581 r, &o. 
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Anytus (says Sokrates) are difficult enough to deal with: 
yet far less difficult than the prejudiced public, who have 
heard false reports concerning me for years past, and have 
contracted a settled belief about my character, from nameless 
authors whom I cannot summon here to be confuted.” 0 
It is against this ancient, established belief, passing for 
knowledge — communicated by unconscious contagion without 
any rational process — against the “ proces juge mais non 
plaide,” whereby King Nomos governs — that the general 
mission of Sokrates is directed. It is against the like belief, 
in one of its countless manifestations, that he here defends 
himself before the Dikastery. 


0 Plato, Apol. c. 2 , p. 1 8 C-P. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

KRITON. 

The dialogue called Kriton is, in one point of view, a second 
part or sequel — in another point of view, an anti- General 
thesis or corrective — of the Platonic Apology. For the Kriton. 
that reason, I notice it immediately after the Apology : 
though I do not venture to affirm confidently that it was 
composed immediately after : it may possibly have been later, 
as I believe the Phasdon also to have been later. a 

The Kriton describes a conversation between Sokrates and 
his friend Kriton in the prison, after condemnation, subject of the 
and two days before the cup of hemlock was admi- teriocutore. 
nistered. Kriton entreats and urges Sokrates (as the sym- 
pathising friends had probably done frequently during the 
thirty days of imprisonment) to make his escape from the 
prison, informing him that arrangements have already been 
made for enabling him to escape with ease and safety, and 
that money as well as good recommendations will be pro- 
vided, so that he may dwell comfortably either in Thessaly, 
or wherever else he pleases. Sokrates ought not, in justice 
to his children and his friends, to refuse the opportunity 
offered, and thus to throw away his life. Should he do so, 
it will appear to every one as if his friends had shamefully 
failed in their duty, when intervention on their part might 
easily have saved him. He might have avoided the trial 
altogether : even when on trial, he might easily have escaped 
the capital sentence. Here is now a third opportunity of 
rescue, which if he declines, it will turn this grave and painful 

a Steinhart affirms with confidence (Einleitung, p. 303). The fact may 
that the Kriton was composed im- be so, but I do not feel thus confident 
mediately after the Apology, and of it when I look to the analogy of the 
shortly after the death of Sokrates later Phcedon. 
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affair into mockery, as if he and his friends were impotent 
simpletons. b Besides the mournful character of the event, 
Sokrates and his friends will thus be disgraced in the opinion 
of every one. 

“ Disgraced in the opinion of every one,” replies Sokrates ? 
Answer of That is not the proper test by which the propriety 
theappeai of your recommendation must be determined. I 
Kriton. am now, as I always have been, prepared to follow 
nothing but that voice of reason which approves itself to 
me in discussion as the best and soundest. 0 We have often 
discussed this matter before, and the conclusions on which 
we agreed are not to be thrown aside because of my im- 
pending death. We agreed that the opinions general among 
men ought not to be followed in all cases, but only in some : 
that the good opinions, those of the wise men, were to be 
followed — the bad opinions, those of the foolish men, to be 
disregarded. In the treatment and exercise of the body, 
we must not attend to the praise, the blame, or the opinion 
of every man, but only to those of the one professional 
trainer or physician. If we disregard this one skilful man, 
and conduct ourselves according to the praise or blame of 
the unskilful public, our body will become corrupted and 
disabled, so that life itself will not be worth having. 

In like manner, on the question what is just and unjust, 
He declares honourable or base, good or evil, to which our 

that the , ® • . 

judgment of present subject belongs — we must not yield to the 

the general f ° t 

public is not praise and censure of the many, but only to that of 


Plato, Krito. c. 5, p. 45 E. &s 
yc icol far Ip aov teal farip j]fxo>v rwv 
trS»v bcirifbeitav cuo’xfo'o/xat, pd\ 

&xay t b irpayfia rb w« pi art avavtipia 
nyl rp Tj ptr tpq. we wpa^6ai — kcH tj 

cTcoios rfjs Mtcrjs cl s rb Sttccurr-fiptoy ws 
ci<rrj\6cs y i£bv pif clachBciy — teal avrbs 
6 hyuy rift bUys iytvtro — teal rb 

rckevrdiov rovrl , tp icarayfaws 
nyl kolI iyaytipiq, 
‘ ‘ . . * 

<re ovxl icuxraficv ovbt <rb 
re by tea 1 b war by, cXn kclL 

This is a remarkable passage, as 


evincing that both the trial and the 
death of Sokrates, even in the opinion 
of his own friends, might have been 
avoided without anything which they 
conceived to be dishonourable to his 
character. 

Professor Kbchly puts this point 
very forcibly in his Vortrag , referred 
to in my notes on the Platonic Apology, 
p. 361 seq. 

c Plato, Krito, c. 6, p. 46 B. los ly& 
ov fx6vov vvv teal roiovros, 

otos rav ipwy fjrjbevl &\\tp xtlBctrBai tf 
Ay fjLOt 

rurros 
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the one, whoever he may be, who is wise on these worthy of 
matters . 11 We must be afraid and ashamed of him 
more than of all the rest. Not the verdict of the ofttt 
many, but that of the one man skilful about just 
and unjust, and that of truth itself, must be listened dehate, 
to. Otherwise we shall suffer the like debasement and cor- 
ruption of mind as of body in the former case. Life will 
become yet more worthless. True — the many may put us to 
death. But what we ought to care for most, is, not simply 
to live, but to live well, justly, honourably.® 

Sokrates thus proceeds : 

The point to be decided, therefore, with reference to your 
proposition, Kriton, is, not what will be generally said if I 
decline, but whether it will be just or unjust — right or wrong 
— if I comply ; that is, if I consent to escape from prison 
against the will of the Athenians and against the sentence 
of law. 

To decide the point, I assume this principle, which we 
have often before agreed upon in our reasonings. Principles 
and which must stand unshaken now.* 

We ought not in any case whatever to act wrong the question 

. i m J ° with Krlt/vn. 

or unjustly. To act so is in every case both bad 

for the agent and dishonourable to the agent, what- commended 

evermay be its consequences. Even though others Never 

x ° in any case to 

act wrong to us, we ought not to act wrong to them act 
in return. Even though others do evil to us, we ought not 
to do evil to them in return.* 

This is the principle which I assume as true, though I 
know that very few persons hold it, or ever will Sokrates 

, . . ^ 1 admi ts that 

hold it. Most men say the contrary — that when few win 

J J agree with 

other persons do wrong or harm to us, we may do wm, and that 


d Plato, Krito. o. 7, p. 47 D. *cd 
koI w «pl r&y Succdwy iced b&Utav, kc d 
alcxptoy iced tcaX&y, feed byadwy feed 
kok & y, wtp\ £>v yvy forty 
rbrtpoy rn ruv xoXk&v $<££ 
fccu <po&€i<r$ai 

rls cuer- 

feed 

to yras robs 

C. 8, p. 48 A. Ovk &pa 1 rdyv 


o0r» tppoyrurrfoy 8, r\ 1 poverty ol iro Wail 
fljias, k\K* 8, n b ixatoty irspi rury hucatwy 
Kal Ittiticwy, b sfs, feed afrH) r\ bXrfBtla. 

e Plato, Krito. 0. 7-8, p. 47-48. 
f Plato, Krito. 0. 9, p. 48 E. 8 pa St 

Plato, Krito. c. 10, p. 49 B. 
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wrong or harm to them in return. This is a car- 
, but dinal point. Between those who affirm it, and 
those who deny it, there can be no common mea- 
sure or reasoning. Reciprocal contempt is the sen- 
timent with which, by necessity, each contemplates 
the other’s resolutions . 11 

Sokrates then delivers a well-known and eloquent plead- 
ing, wherein he imagines the Laws of Athens to 
remonstrate with him on his purpose of secretly 
quitting the prison, in order to evade a sentence 
legally pronounced. By his birth, and long resi- 
dence in Athens, he has entered into a covenant to 
obedience. 0 b e y exactly and faithfully what the laws prescribe. 
Though the laws should deal unjustly with him, he has no 
right of redress against them — neither by open disobedience, 
nor force, nor evasion. Their rights over him are even more 
uncontrolled and indefeasible than those of his father and 
mother. The laws allow to every citizen full liberty of try- 
ing to persuade the assembled public : but the citizen who 
fails in persuading, must obey the public when they enact a 
law adverse to his views. Sokrates having been distin- 
guished beyond all others for the constancy of his residence 
at Athens, has thus shown that he was well satisfied with the 
city, and with those laws without which it could not exist as 
a city. If he now violates his covenants and his duty, by 
breaking prison like a runaway slave, he will forfeit all the 
reputation to which he has pretended during his long life, as 
a preacher of justice and virtue . 1 

This striking discourse, the general drift of which I have 
briefly described, appears intended by Plato — as far as I can 

11 Plato, Krito. c. io, p. 49 D. 075 a kus vd<rx ovra &A ihvecrdai 
ydp In 6?dyots run ravra /cal Sotcei kcikoos ; 

/cal 5 Oh olv ofrra> Mlo/crat /cal Compare the opposite impulse, to 
oh fill, ro {/rots oh k tern revenge yourself upon your country 

A A A* dvdy/c-t) rohrovs from which you believe yourself to 

_ , Tr 7 _ r _ have received wrong, set forth in the 

ras rh h\\4)\ u>v 0ov\(hfxara. speech of Alkibiades at Sparta after he 
olv /cal erv c l fjAka, r&rtpov had been exiled by the Athenians. 

7 O’OI ^ Thucyd. vi. 92. /cal rh <f>ik6iro\i oh/ c 

yrcvBcv 0ov\tv6 fit vo t , 
ohtdworf hpdws tyovros otirc rod 
tty otfrf rod toruHuceiv, otirf #ca- 1 Plato, Knto. p. 
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pretend to guess at his purpose — to set forth the personal 
character and dispositions of Sokrates in a light Purpoee of 
different from that which they present in the Apo- 
logy. In defending himself before the Dikasts, SKitioM 
Sokrates had exalted himself into a position which ^alighT 
would undoubtedly be construed by his auditors as 
disobedience and defiance to the city and its institu- I^ c io^ L 
tions. He professed to be acting under a divine mis- 
sion, which was of higher authority than the enact- SS^lTof 11 
ments of his countrymen*: he warned them against deflance ’ 
condemning him, because his condemnation would be a mis- 
chief, not to him, but to them — and because by doing so 
they would repudiate and maltreat the missionary sent to 
them by the Delphian God as a valuable presents In the 
judgment of the Athenian Dikasts, Sokrates by using such 
language had put himself above the laws ; thus confirming the 
charge which his accusers advanced, and which they justified 
by some of his public remarks. He had manifested by un- 
mistakeable language the same contempt for the Athenian 
constitution as that which had been displayed in act by 
Kritias and Alkibiades , 1 with whom his own name was asso- 
ciated as teacher and companion . 111 Xenophon in his Memo- 


k Plato, Apol. S. c. 17-18, p. 29-30. 

1 This was among the charges urged 
against Sokrates by Anytus and the 
other accusers (Xen. Mem. i. 2, 9. 
viccpopay iirolei rwv Ka6 e <rr (far <av vi/xuv 
robs o-vvimas ). It was also the judg- 
ment formed respecting Sokrates by 
the Roman censor, the elder Cato ; a 
man very much like the Athenian 
Anytus, constitutional and patriotic as 
a citizen, devoted to the active duties 
of political life, but thoroughly averse 
to philosophy and speculative debate, 
as Anytus is depicted in the Menon of 
Plato. — Plutarch, Cato c. 23, a passage 
already cited in a noto on the chapter 
next but one preceding. 

The accusation of “ putting himself 
above the laws,” appears in the same 
way in the Nubes of Aristophanes, 
1035-1402, &c. 

i)S Kcuvois xpdyfxacty teal Se^ois 
Kcd T WV KCtficffT&TW v6(AQ)V fa T€p- 


Compare the rhetor Aristeides — 
'TV hp t oiv Terrdpcov, p. 1 33; vol. iii. 
p. 480, Dindorf. 

111 The dramatic position of Sokrates 
has been compared by Kbchly, p. 382, 
very suitably with that of Antigone, 
who, in burying her deceased brother, 
acts upon her own sense of right and 
family affection sf in defiance of an 
express interdict from sovereign auth- 
ority. This tragical conflict of obli- 
gations, indicated by Aristotle as an 
ethical question suited for dialectic 
debate (Topic i. p. 105, b. 22), was 
handled by aU the three great tra- 
gedians ; and has been ennobled by 
Sophokles in one of his best remaining 
tragedies. The Platonic Apology pre- 
sents many points of analogy with the 
Antigone, while the Platonic Rriton 
carries us into an opposite vein of 
sentiment. Sokrates after sentence, 
and Antigen^ after sentence, arc totally 
different persons. The young maiden , 
though adhering with unshaken con- 
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rabilia recognises this impression as prevalent among his 
countrymen against Sokrates, and provides what he thinks a 
suitable answer to it. Plato also has his way of answering 
it ; and such I imagine to be the dramatic purpose of the 
Kriton. 

This dialogue puts into the mouth of Sokrates a rhetorical 
H*rangu« of harangue forcible and impressive, which he supposes 
dSKS5Sin himself to hear from personified Nomos or Athens, 
the Laws, ° f claiming for herself and her laws plenary and un- 
b£nt£ ave measured obedience from all her citizens, as a 
piaudedby covenan t due to her from each. He declares his 
“r own heartfelt adhesion to the claim. Sokrates is 
Athens. thus made to express the feelings and repeat the 
language of a devoted democratical patriot. His doctrine is 
one which every Athenian audience would warmly applaud — 
whether heard from speakers in the assembly, from litigants 
in the Dikastery, or from dramatists in the theatre. It is a 
doctrine which orators of all varieties (Perikles, Nikias, Kleon, 
Lysias, Isokrates, Demosthenes, ^Eschines, Lykurgus) would 
bealike emphatic in upholding: upon which probably Sophists 
habitually displayed their own eloquence, and tested the 
talents of their pupils. It may be considered as almost an 
Athenian common-place. Hence it is all the better fitted for 

viction to the rectitude of her past short; that it will probably be of little 
disobedience, cannot submit to the value, with diminished powers, mental 
sentence of death without complaint as well as bodily ; and that if passed 
and protestation. Though above all in exile, it will be of no value at all. 
fear she is clamorous in remonstrances To close his life with dignity is the 
against both the injustice of the sen- best thing which can happen to him. 
tence and the untimely close of her While by escape from the prison he 
career : so that she is obliged to be | would have gained little or nothing ; 
dragged away by the officers (Soph, j he is enabled, by refusing the means of 
Antig. 870877 ; compare 497-508, | escape, to manifest an ostentatious 
with Plato, Kriton, p. 49 C ; Apolog. deference to the law, and to make 

L 28 D, 29 C). AU these points en- peace with the Athenian authorities 
nee the interest of the piece, and are after the opposition which had been 
suited to a destined bride in the flower declared in his Apology. Both in the 
of her age. But an old philosopher of Kriton and in the Phsedon, Sokrates 
seventy years of age has no such attach- exhibits the specimen of a man adher- 
ment to life remaining. He eontem- ing to previous conviction, unaffected 
plates death with the eye of calm by impending death, and by the appre- 
reason: he has not only silenced “ the hensionswhich that season brings upon 
child within us who fears death ” (to ordinary minds ; estimating all things 
use the remarkable phrase of Plato, then as before, with the same tranquil 
Phrodon, p. 77 E), but he knows well and independent reason, 
that what remains to him of life must be 
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Plato’s purpose of restoring Sokrates to harmony with his' 
fellow citizens. It serves as his protestation of allegiance to 
Athens, in reply to the adverse impressions prevalent against 
him. The only singularity which bestows special pertinence, 
on that which is in substance a discourse of venerated com- 
mon-place, is — that Sokrates proclaims and applies his doc- 
trine of absolute submission, under the precise circumstances 
in which many others, generally patriotic, might be disposed 
to recede from it — where he is condemned (unjustly, in his 
own persuasion) to suffer death — yet has the opportunity of 
escape. He is thus presented as a citizen not merely of 
ordinary loyalty, but of extraordinary patriotism. Moreover 
his remarkable constancy of residence at Athens is produced 
as evidence, showing that the city was eminently acceptable 
to him, and that he had no cause of complaint against it. n 

Throughout all this eloquent appeal addressed by Athens 
to her citizen Sokrates, the points insisted on are ^ harangue 
those common to him with other citizens : the 
marked specialties of his character being left unno- Crates with 
ticed. Such are the points suitable to the purpose 
(rather Xenophontic than Platonic, herein) of the « e e 8 < 
Kriton ; when Sokrates is to be brought back within character - 
the pale of democratical citizenship, and exculpated from the 
charge of incivism. But when we read the language of So- 
krates both in the Apology and in the Gorgias, we find a 
very different picture given of the relations between him 
and Athens. We find him there presented as an isolated 
and eccentric individual, a dissenter, not only departing alto- 
gether from the character and purposes general among his 
fellow-citizens, but also certain to incur dangerous antipathy, 
in so far as he publicly proclaimed what he was. The Kriton 
takes him up as having become a victim to such antipathy : 
yet as reconciling himself with the laws by voluntarily 
accepting the sentence; and as persuaded to do so, more- 
over, by a piece of rhetoric imbued with the most genuine 

n Plato, Kriton, o. 14, p. 52 B. ob pA\ troi tuufHpSrrus 1 fp*<nce : c. 12, p. 

50 D. <p4pe yhp , ri iytcatmy rj/xiy re Ktd 
rfj jjpu 
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Bpirit of constitutional democracy. It is the compromise of 
his long-standing dissent with the reigning orthodoxy, just 
before his death. ’Ev xprj reXevrQv. 0 

Still, however, though adopting the democratical vein of 
stm sokrates sentiment for this purpose, Sokrates is made to 
1 adopt it on a ground peculiar to himself. His indi- 
viduality is thus upheld. He holds the sentence 
viction ; by a pronounced against him to have been unjust, but 
weighs with he renounces all use of that plea, because the 
which would sentence has been legally pronounced by the judi- 
with others, cial authority of the city, and because he has 
entered into a covenant with the city. He entertains the 
firm conviction that no one ought to act unjustly, or to do 
evil to others, in any case ; not even in the case in which 
they have done injustice or evil to him. “ This ” (says So- 
krates) “ is my conviction, and the principle of my reasoning. 
Few persons do accept it, or ever will : yet between those 
who do accept it, and those who do not — there can be no 
common counsel: by necessity of the case, each looks upon the 
other, and upon the reasonings of the other, with contempt.” p 

This general doctrine, peculiar to Sokrates, is decisive 
The harangue per se, in its application to the actual case, and 
corollary might have been made to conclude the dialogue, 
sokratic But Sokrates introduces it as a foundation to the 

reason, but . . 

represents arguments urged by the personified Athenian JNo- 

feelings com- b & J 1 „ . 

mon among mos : — which, however, are not corollaries from it, 

Athenian 7 , y 

citizens. nor at all peculiar to Sokrates, but represent sen- 
timents held by the Athenian democrats more cordially than 
they were by Sokrates. It is thus that the dialogue Kriton 
embodies, and tries to reconcile, both the two distinct ele- 
ments — constitutional allegiance, and Sokratic individuality. 

Apart from the express purpose of this dialogue, however, 
Emphatic the general doctrine here proclaimed by Sokrates 
the authority deserves attention, in regard to the other Platonic 
rea*o n and* dialogues which we shall soon review. The doctrine 
for the ’ involves an emphatic declaration of the paramount 
himself. authority of individual reason and conscience ; for 
0 Plato, fhfledon, p, 117 D. p Plato, Kriton, c. 10, p. 49 D. 
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the individual himself — but for him alone. “ This ” (says 
Sotrates) “ is, and has long been my conviction. It is the 
basis of the whole reasoning. Look well whether you agree 
to it: for few persons do agree to it, or ever will : and between 
those who do and those who do not, there can be no common 
deliberation: they must of necessity despise each other.” 
Here we have the Protagorean dogma, Homo Mensura — 
which Sokrates will be found combating in the Thesetetus — 
proclaimed by Sokrates himself. As things appear to me, so 
they are to me : as they appear to you, so they are to you. 
My reason and conscience is the measure for me : yours for 
you. It is for you to see whether yours agrees with mine. 

I shall revert to this doctrine in handling other Platonic 
dialogues, particularly the Thesetetus, 

I have already observed that the tone of the Kriton is 
rhetorical, not dialectical — especially the harangue The Kriton 
ascribed to Athens. The business of the rhetorician 
is to plant and establish some given point of per- ^nce^" 
suasion, whether as to a general resolution or a par- ^eTrLd 
ticular fact, in the bosoms of certain auditors before Dialectic ‘ 
him : hence he gives prominence and emphasis to some views 
of the question, suppressing or discrediting others, and espe- 
cially keeping out of sight all the difficulties surrounding 
the conclusion at which he is aiming. On the other hand, the 
business of the dialectician is, not to establish any foreknown 
conclusion, but to find out which among all supposable con- 
clusions are untenable, and which is the most tenable or best. 
Hence all the difficulties attending every one of them must 
be brought fully into view and discussed : until this has been 
done, the process is not terminated, nor can we tell whether 
any assured conclusion is attainable or not. 

Now Plato, in some of his dialogues, especially the Gorgias, 
greatly depreciates rhetoric and its purpose of persuasion: 
elsewhere he employs it himself with ability and effect. The 
discourse which we read in the Kriton is one of his best spe- 
cimens : appealing to pre-established and widespread emo- 
tions, veneration for parents, love of country, respect for 
covenants — to justify the resolution of Sokrates in the actual 

VOL. I. x 
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case : working up these sentiments into fervour, but neglect- 
ingall difficulties, limits, and counter-considerations: assuming 
that the familiar phrases of ethics and politics are perfectly 
understood and indisputable. 

But these last-mentioned elements — difficulties, qualifica- 
tions, necessity for definitions even of the most 
hackneyed words — would have been brought into 
but overlooks the foreground had Sokrates pursued the dialectical 
tive dim- path, which (as we know both from Xenophon and 

supposes Plato) was his real habit and genius. He was per- 

themtobe ' v ° _ \* . 

solved. petually engaged (says Xenophon «) m dialectic 
enquiry. “ What is the Holy, what is the Unholy ? What 
is the Honourable and the Base ? What is the Just and the 
Unjust ? ” &c. Now in the rhetorical appeal embodied in the 


Xenoph. Hellen. i. i, 16. 

vcpl t u>v iwBpanreiwv &el 8it\{yero, 
(TKoituv, rl cvtrtfih, rl iurtfits- rl tea * 
A by, rl alcrxpdv' MkcuoVj rl &8ikov 
rl <Tco<ppocrvv7i, rl pnxvla- rl &v8 pfla, rl 
8ei\la • rl w<$Ais, rl voter ik6s- rl 
&c. 

We see in Xenoph. Memor. i. 2,4046, 
iv. 2, 37, in the Platonic dialogue Minos 
and elsewhere, the number of dialectic 
questions which Sokrates might have 
brought to bear upon the harangue 
in the Kriton, had it been delivered by 
any opponent whom he sought to per- 
plex or confute. What is a law ? 
What are the limits of obedience to 
the laws? Are there no limits (as j 
Hobbes is so much denounced for 
maintaining) ? While the oligarchy of 
Thirty were the constituted authority 
at Athens, they ordered Sokrates him- 
self, together with four other citizens, 
to go and arrest a citizen whom they 
considered dangerous to the state, the 
Salaminian Leon. The other four 
obeyed the order ; Sokrates alone dis- 
obeyed, and takes credit for having 
done so, considering Leon to be inno- 
cent. Which was in the right here ? 
the four obedient citizens, or the one 
disobedient? Might not the four have 
used substantially the same arguments 
to justify their obedience, as those 
which Sokrates hears from personified 
Athens in the Kriton ? We must re- 
member that the Thirty had come into 
authority by resolutions passed under 
constitutional forms, when fear of 


foreign enemies induced the people to 
sanction the resolutions proposed by a 
party among themselves. The Thirty 
also ordered Sokrates to abstain from 
discourse with young men: he dis- 
obeyed (Xenoph. Memor. iv. 4-3). W T as 
he right in disobeying ? 

I have indicated briefly these ques- 
tions, to show how completely the rhe- 
torical manner of the Kriton submerges 
all those difficulties, which would form 
the special matter of genuine Sokratic 
dialectics. 

Schleiermacher(Einleitung zumKri- 
ton, pp/233, 234) considers the Kriton 
as a composition of special occasion — 
Gelegenheitschrift — which I think is 
true ; but which may be said also, in my 
judgment, of every Platonic dialogue. 
The term, however, iu SchleiermachePs 
I writing, has a peculiar meaning, viz. 

! a composition for which there is no 
1 place in the regular rank and file of 
the Platonic dialogues, as he marshals 
them. He remarks the absence of dia- 
lectic in the Kriton, and he adduces- 
this as one reason for supposing it not 
to be genuine. 

But it is no surprise to me to find 
Plato rhetorical in one dialogue, dia- 
lectical in others. Variety, and want 
of system, seem to me among his most 
manifest attributes. 

The view taken of the Kriton by 
Steinhart (Einleit. pp. 291-302), in the 
first page of his very rhetorical Intro- 
duction, coincides pretty much with 
mine. 
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Kriton, the important question, What is the Just and the 
Unjust ? (i. e. Justice and*Tnjustice in general) is assumed to 
be already determined and out of the reach of dispute. We 
are called upon to determine what is just and unjust in a 
particular case, as if we already knew what justice and in- 
justice meant generally: to inquire about modifications of 
justice, before we have ascertained its essence. This is the 
fundamental assumption involved in the rhetorical process ; 
which assumption we shall find Plato often deprecating as 
unphilosophical and preposterous. 

So far indeed Sokrates goes in this dialogue, to affirm a 
positive analogy. That Just and Honourable are, to the 
mind, what health and strength are to the body : — Unjust 
and Base, what distemper and weakness are to the body. 
And he follows this up by saying, that the general public are 
incompetent to determine what is just or honourable — as 
they are incompetent to decide what is wholesome or un- 
wholesome. Respecting both one and the other, you must 
consult some one among the professional Experts, who alone 
are competent to advise/ 

Both these two doctrines will be found recurring often, in 
our survey of the dialogues. The first of the two Incom _ 
is an obscure and imperfect reply to the great 
Sokratic problem — What is Justice ? What is In- 
justice ? but it is an analogy useful to keep in mind, 
as a help to the exposition of many passages in 
which Plato is yet more obscure. The second of the two 
will also recur frequently. It sets out an antithesis of great 
moment in the Platonic dialogues — “The one specially in- 
structed, professional, theorizing Expert — versus (the iSiwrcu 
of the time and place, or) common sense, common sentiment, 
intuition, instinct, prejudice,” &c. (all these names meaning 
the same objective reality, but diversified according as the 
speaker may happen to regard the particular case to which 
he is alluding). This antithesis appears as an answer when 
we put the question — What is the ultimate authority ? where 


Plato, Kriton, o. 7> P* 47 U. rod ivbs t ris itrnv facaudov, &o. 

x 2 
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does the right of final decision reside, on problems and dis- 
putes ethical, political, aesthetical f It resides (Sokrates here 
answers) with some one among a few professional Experts. 
They are the only persons competent. 

I shall go more fully into this question elsewhere. Here 
Procedure of I mere ly notice the application which Sokrates 
S r rom- afler makes (in the Kriton) of the general doctrine. We 
“tight anticipate that after haying declared that none 
^ e d ^ 0 not was fit to pronounce upon the Just and the Unjust, 
worthy 81 " except a professional Expert, — he would have pro- 
Expert is. cee( j e( j to name some person corresponding to that 
designation — to justify the title of that person to confidence 
by such evidences as Plato requires in other dialogues — and 
then to cite the decision of the judge named, on the case in 
hand. This is what Sokrates would have done, if the case 
had been one of health or sickness. He would have said — 
“I appeal to Hippokrates, Akumenus, &c., as professional 
Experts on medicine : they have given proof of competence 
by special study, successful practice, writing, teaching, &c. : 
they pronounce so and so.” He would not have considered 
himself competent to form a judgment or announce a decision 
of his own. 

But here, when the case in hand is that of Just and Unjust, 
Sokrates acts conduct of Sokrates is altogether different. He 
specifies no professional Expert, and he proceeds to 
authority in lay down a dogma of his own ; in which he tells us 
reL^nd that few or none will agree, though it is funda- 
conscience. men t a ] ? so that dissenters on the point must despise 
each other as heretics. We thus see that it is he alone 
who steps in to act himself the part of professional Expert, 
though he does not openly assume the title. The ultimate 
authority is proclaimed in words to reside with some un- 
named Expert : in fact and reality, he finds it in his own 
reason and conscience. You are not competent to judge for 
yourself : you must consult the professional Expert : but your 
own reason and conscience must signify to you who the 
Expert is. 

The analogy here produced by Plato — of questions about 
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health and sickness— is followed out only in its negative 
.operation ; as it serves to scare away the multitude, and dis- 
credit the Yox Populi. But when this has been done, no 
oracular man can *be produced or authenticated. In other 
dialogues, we shall find Sokrates regretting the absence of 
such an oracular man, but professing inability to proceed 
without him. In the Kriton, he undertakes the duty himself ; 
unmindful of the many emphatic speeches in which he had 
proclaimed his own ignorance, and taken credit for confessing 
it without reserve. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


EUTHYPHRON. 


The dialogue called Euthyphron, over and above its con- 
tribution to the ethical enquiries of Plato, has a certain bear- 
ing on the character and exculpation of Sokrates. It will 
therefore come conveniently in immediate sequel to the 
Apology and the Kriton. 

The indictment by Meletus against Sokrates is assumed to 
Situation have been formally entered in the office of the King 
th?dS^e Archon. Sokrates has come to plead to it. In 
locutore. the portico before that office, he meets Euthyphron : 
a man of ultra-pious pretensions, possessing special religious 
knowledge (either from revelation directly to himself, or from 
having been initiated in the various mysteries consecrated 
throughout Greece), delivering authoritative opinions on 
doubtful theological points, and prophesying future events.* 

What brings you here, Sokrates (asks Euthyphron), away 
from your usual haunts ? Is it possible that any one can 
have preferred an indictment against you ? 

Yes (replies Sokrates), a young man named Meletus. He 
takes commendable interest in the training of youth, 
and has indicted me as a corruptor of youth. He 
Anti^thy of says that I corrupt them by teaching belief in new 
nians towards Gods, and unbelief in the true and ancient Gods. 

those who 

spread Euthyph . — I understand: it is because you talk 

opinions, about the Daemon or Genius often communicating 
with you, that Meletus calls you an innovator in religion. He 
knows that such calumnies find ready admission with most 
minds. b So also, people laugh at me, when I talk about 


Indictment 


Plato, Euthyphr, c. 2, p. 3 D; 
compare Herodot. ii. 51. 

Plato, Euthyph. c. 2, p. 3 C: <pr\o\ 
ydp fit sroirpr^v 6yra Bt&v teal fas kcuvovs 
woiovvra Boobs , robs 8* dpxtdovs oh 


vofxlfavTa, lypdrftaro roirnsv ahrStv 
tvvea, &s (priori. P. 5 A : atno<rx*8id- 

i ovra Kcd Kcuuoropovvra rrtpl rSbv 6*iuv 
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religion, and when I predict future events in the assembly. 
It must be from jealousy ; because all that I have predicted 
has come true. « 

Sokr. — To be laughed at is no great matter. The Athe- 
nians do not care much when they regard a man as overwise, 
but as not given to teach his wisdom to others : but when 
they regard him besides, as likely to make others such as 
he is himself, they become seriously angry with him — be it 
from jealousy, as you say, or from any other cause. You keep 
yourself apart, and teach no one : for my part, I delight in 
nothing so much as in teaching all that I know. If they take 
the matter thus seriously, the result may be very doubtful.® 

Sokrates now learns what is Euthyphron’s business at the 
archontic office. Euthyphron is prosecuting an in- Euthyphron 
dictment before the King Archon, against his own 
father ; as having caused the death of a dependant 
workman, who in a fit of intoxication had quarrelled 
with and killed a fellow-servant. The father of 
Euthyphron, upon this occurrence, bound the homi- JttEepX” 18 
cide hand and foot, and threw him into a ditch : at cceding * 
the same time sending to the Exegetes (the canonical adviser, 
supposed to be conversant with the divine sanctions, whom 
it was customary to consult when doubts arose about sacred 
things) to ask what was to be done with him. The incident 
occurred at Naxos, and the messenger was sent to the Exe- 
getes at Athens : before he could return, the prisoner had 
perished, from hunger, cold, and bonds. Euthyphron has 
indicted his father for homicide, as having caused the death 
of the prisoner : who (it would appear) had remained in the 
ditch, tied hand and foot, without food, and with no more 
than his ordinary clothing, during the time occupied in the 
voyage from Naxos to Athens, in obtaining the answer of 
the Exegetes, and in returning to Naxos. 

My friends and relatives (says Euthyphron) cry out against 
me for this proceeding, as if I were mad. They say that my 

0 Plato, Euthyphr. o. 3, p. 3 D. &Wovs otavrou roieiv rotovrovs , 0v- 
9 A drjvaiois ykp ov crtpodpa n^kti, &v rtva f iovvrcu , dr* o$v <p&6vtp, &s <rb 
Bfivbv olwvrcu cfoot, pj) ft ivroi titfiacnca- tfrc 2 
rrjs a hrov atxptar tv 0* teal 
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father did not kill the man : d that even if he had, the man 
had committed murder : lastly, that however the case may 
have been, to indict my own father is monstrous and in- 
excusable. Such reasoning is silly. The only point to be 
considered is, whether my father killed the deceased justly 
or unjustly. If justly, there is nothing to be said ; if un- 
justly, then my father becomes a man tainted with impiety 
and accursed. I and every one else, who, knowing the facts, 
live under the same roof and at the same table with him, 
come under the like curse ; unless I purify myself by bring- 
ing him to justice. The course which I am now taking is 
prescribed by piety or holiness. My friends indeed tell me 
that it is unholy for a son to indict his father. But I know 
better than they, what holiness is : and I should be ashamed 
of myself if I did not. e 

I confess myself (says Sokrates) ignorant respecting the 
Euthyphron question/ and I shall be grateful if you will teach 
TOffinw Ul1 me : ra ther as I shall be able to defend myself 

of hfc utoth better against Meletus. Tell me what is the general 
warmnfedby constituent feature of Holiness ? What is that coin- 
£oMomb. mon essence, or same character, which belongs to 
him-^whS 8 and distinguishes all holy or pious acts ? What is 
is Uoimese ? common opposite essence, which distinguishes 
all unholy or impious acts ? s 

According to the Attic law every ! ployed by Euthyphron is used also by 
citizen was bound, in case any one of the Platonic Sokrates in the Gorgias, 
his relatives (/4€xpw i^iaSuy) or any 480 C-D. If a man has committed 
member of his household (oi/cerys) had injustice, punishment is the only way 
been put to death, to come forward as of curing him. That he should escape 
prosecutor and indict the murderer, unpunished is the worst thing that 
This was binding upon the citizen can happen to him. If you yourself, 
alike in law and in religion. or your father, or your friend, have 

Demosthen. cont. Euerg. et Mnesi- committed injustice,do not seek to avert 
bul. p. 1 161. Jul. Pollux viii. 1 18. the punishment either from yourself or 

Euthyphron would thus have been them, but rather invoke it. This is 
considered as acting with propriety, if exactly what Euthyphron is doing, 
the person indicted had been a'stranger. and what the Platonic Sokrates (in dia- 

® Plato, Euthyphron, c. 4, p. 4. Re- logue Euthyphron) calls in question, 
specting the fdcur^a, which a person f Plato, Euthyphron, c. 6, p. 6 B. 
who had committed criminal homicide rl ykp koX <^(ro^v, of yt teal ainol 
was supposed to carry about with, him 6fioKoyovfi(v rtp\ aintov fiyBiv cite vat ; 
wherever he went, communicating it 8 Plato, Euthyphron, c. 6, p. 5 D. 
both to places and to companions, see Among the various reasons (none of 
Antiphon. Tetralog. i. 2, 5, 10: iii. s. them valid in my judgment) given by 
7, p. 1 16; and De Herodis Ctede, Ueberweg (Untersuch. p. 251) for 
s. 81, p.139. The argument here em- suspecting the authenticity of the 
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It is holy (replies Euthyphron) to do what I am now 
doing : to bring to justice the man who commits impiety, 
either by homicide or sacrilege or any other such crime, 
whoever he be — even though it be your own father. Euthyphron 
The examples of the Gods teach us this. Kronus punSment 6 
punished his father Uranus for wrong doing : Zeus, £y his^ 
whom every one holds to be the best and justest of 
the Gods, did the like by his father Kronus. I only hiB 8011 Zens * 
follow their example. Those who blame my conduct contradict 
themselves when they talk about the Gods and about me. h 

Do you really confidently believe these stories (asks 
Sokrates), as well as many others about the discord Sokrateg 
and conflicts among the Gods, which are circulated 
among the public by poets and painters ? For my S^ing these 
part, I have some repugnance in believing them ; 1 
it is for this reason probably, I am now to be indicted, eu- 

and proclaimed as doing wrong. If you tell me that his 

you are persuaded of their truth, I must bow to them, as well 
your superior knowledge. I cannot help doing so, Bimilar nar- 
since for my part I pretend to no knowledge what- in «o much 

, , circulation. 

ever about them. 

I am persuaded that these narratives are true (says Euthy- 
phron) : and not only they, but many other narratives yet 
more surprising, of which most persons are ignorant. I can 
tell you some of them, if you like to hear. You shall tell me 
another time (replies Sokrates): now let me repeat my 
question to you respecting holiness. k 


Euthyphron, ono is that rb h.v6aiov is 
reckoned as an elbos as well as rb 
batov. Ueberweg seems to think this 
absurd, since he annexes to the word a 
note of admiration. But Plato ex- 
pressly gives rb iSiKoy as an fib os, 
along with rb SUatoy (Repub. v. 
476 A); and one of the objections 
taken against his theory by Aristotle 
was, that it would assume substantive 
Ideas corresponding to negative terms 
— ra>v birtHpdaeoty tStas. See Aristot. 
Metaphys. A. 990, b. 13, with the 
Scholion of Alexander, p. 565, a. 81, r. 

h Plato, Euthyphron, p. 5-6. 

We see here that Euthyphron is 


made to follow out the precept delivered 
by the Platonic Sokrates in the These- 
tctus and elsewhere — to make himself 
as like to the Gods as possible — (6po(- 
axrif 6f<£ Kara rb bvvariv. These tet. 
p. 1 76 B ; compare Phaedrus, 252 C) — 
only that he conceives the attributes 
and proceedings of the Gods differently 
from Sokrates. 

1 Plato, Euthyphron, c. 7, p. 6 A. 

’A pd ye rovr * tarty, ou eye tea r^v SIktiv 
< f>ei 'ryw, 8rt r a roiavra <?ir« tidy ns irepl 
ruy <?ew v \4yyi, irws iwo- 

StxofMu ; Si* h bb y &s toiKe, tfiaei rls 
fit t^afxaprdyeiy. 

k Plato, Euthyphron, p. 6 0 . 
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Before we pursue this enquiry respecting holiness, which 
is the portion of the dialogue bearing on the 
^dialogue pfotojne ethics, I will say one word on the portion 
S^i^sof which has preceded, and which appears to bear on 
the position and character of Sokrates. He (So- 
pubUc * krates) has incurred odium from the Dikastery and 
the public, because he is heretical and incredulous. “ He 
does not believe in those Gods in whom the city believes, 
but introduces religious novelties” — to ♦use the words of 
the indictment preferred against him by Meletus. The 
Athenian public felt the same displeasure and offence in 
hearing their divine legends, such as those of Zeus and 
Kronus , 1 called in question or criticised in an ethical spirit 
different from their own — as is felt by Jews or Christians 
when various narratives of the Old Testament are criticised 


in an adverse spirit, and when the proceedings ascribed to 
Jehovah are represented as unworthy of a just and beneficent 
god. We read in Herodotus what was the sentiment of pious 
contemporaries respecting narratives of divine matters. Hero- 
dotus keeps back many of them by design, and announces 
that he will never recite them except in case of necessity : 
while in one instance, where he has been betrayed into cri- 
ticism upon a few of them, as inconsiderate and incredible, 
he is seized with misgivings, and prays that Gods and heroes 
will not be offended with him. m The freethinkers, among 
whom Sokrates was numbered, were the persons from whom 
adverse criticism came. It is these men who are depicted 


1 I shall say more about Plato’s 
views on the theological legends 
generaUy believed by his countrymen, 
when I come to the language which 
he puts into the mouth of Sokrates in 
the second and third books of the 
Republic. Eusebius considers it mat- 
ter of praisewhen he says “that Plato 
rejected aU the opinions of his country- 
men concerning the Gods and exposed 
their absurdity ” — 5 xus re xdaas ray 
xarplovs xepl tup ,0ea>y vxo\4)\f/cts 1)64- 
r«, /cal rhv kroxlap avrup Svi\\tyx*P ” 
(Pr®p. Evan. xiii. i)— the very same 
thing which is averred in the indict- 
ment laid byMelltus against Sokrates. 
m Herodot. ii. 65: tup Si 


rk !pk, €t \4yoi/ju, 

ri 6t?a xodpy/xaTCL, r<k 
€vya> fxd\urra hxrpytt(r6ai. rk \ 
koX ttp 7 )Ka avrup 4 xi\f/avcas f ivayKa, 
Kara\ap.0apd/ifpos « Jxop .... 45. A i- 
y overt Si xoKXh teal &KXa kvexi 
ol *E\\i)vts> €vt) 61)5 Si avTtwy 
6 fiMs lari, tSp xtpl rov ‘HpdbcXfos 
\ 4 yovcri . ... in Si tva idpra rby 
, kcu fn 60s ^ 

Kal xtpl flip rovroop roaavra 
fjuip c Iwouffty Kod xapk tup 6*up hoL 
xapk tup vpuwp fvptpfta € trj. 

About the Ipol \6yot which he keepB 
back, see cap. 51-61-62-81-170, Ac. 
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by orthodox opponents as committing lawless acts, and justi- 
fying themselves by precedents drawn from the proceedings 
of Zeus. n They are besides, especially accused of teaching 
children to despise or even to ill-use their parents . 0 

Now in the dialogue here before us, Plato retorts this 
attack. Euthyphron possesses in the fullest measure Dramatic 
the virtues of a believer. He believes not only all Snh by* 
that orthodox Athenians usually believed respecting ^g^t hane8 

w i o Sokrotca juid 

the Gods, but more besides/ His faith is so im- the free- 
plicit, that he proclaims it as accurate knowledge, is here 
and carries it into practice with full confidence; re- Pi&to against 

. . _ _ ... . the orthodox 

proachmg other orthodox persons with inconsistency champion, 
and short coming, and disregarding the judgment of the 
multitude, as Sokrates does in the Kriton/ Euthyphron 
stands forward as the champion of the Gods, determined not 
to leave unpunished the man who has committed impiety, 
let him be who he may/ These lofty religious pretensions 
impel him, with full persuasion of right, to indict his own 
father for homicide, under the circumstances above described. 
Now in the eyes of the Athenian public, there could hardly 
be any act more abhorrent, than that of a man thus invoking 
upon his own father the severest penalties of law. It would 
probably be not less abhorrent than that of a son beating his 
own father. When therefore we read, in the Nubes of Aristo- 
phanes, the dramatic moral set forth against Sokrates, “ See 
the consequences to which free-thinking and the new system 
of education lead 8 — the son Pheidippides beating his own 
father, and justifying the action as right, by citing the vio- 
lence of Zeus towards his father Kronus ,, — we may take 

n Aristophan. Nubes, 905-1080. /, avrol r* flow 4v 

0 Aristophanes, Nubes, 994-1333- 
1444. Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 49. y l<raaiv , &c. 

'Xwcpdrris — robs rartpas Tpornikaxlfaiv 

ttiScuric* (accusation fcy Meletus). Compare also Euripid. Herakleidce, 

P Plato, Euthyphron, c. 6, p. 6 B. 404. 
jea l tri yt tovtvv dauficurtdnfpa, & oi Plato, Euthyphron, c. 4, p c A 
iroAAol ovk ftraarty, 0. 6, p. 6 A. J 

Euthyphron belonged to the class r Plato, Euthyphron, p. 5 E. 
describeain Euripides, Hippol. 453:— ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

O«roi pbv oZp ypcupds rt ray iroAcu- * Aristophanes, Nubes, 937. 

&o. 
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the Platonic Euthyphron as an antithesis to this moral, pro- 
pounded by a defender of Sokrates, “ See the consequences 
to which consistent orthodoxy and implicit faith conduct. 
The son Euthyphron indicts his own father for homicide ; he 
vindicates the step as conformable to the proceedings of the 
Gods; he even prides himself on* it as championship on their 
behalf, such as all religious men ought to approve.” 1 


t Schleiermacher (Einleitung zum 
Euthyphron, vol. ii. pp. 51-54) has 
many remarks on the Euthyphron in 
which I do not concur; but his con- 
ception of its “unverkennbare apolo- 
getische Absicht ” is very much the 
same as mine. He describes Euthy- 
phron as a man- “der sich besonders 
auf das Gottlichfc zuverstehen vorgab, 
und die rechtgl'aubigen aus den alten 
theologischen Dichtem gezogenen 
Begriffe tapfer vertheidigte. Diesen 
nun gerade bei der Anklage des 
Sokrates mit ihm in Beriihrung, und 
durch den unsittlichen Streich, den 
sein Eifer fiir die Frbmmigkeit veran- 
lasste, in Gegensatz zu bringen —war 
ein des Platon nicht unwiirdiger 
Gedanke” (p. 54). But when Schleier- 
macher affirms that the dialogue was 
indisputably composed (unstreitig) 
between the indictment and the trial 
of Sokrates, — and when he explains 
what he considers the defects of the 
dialogue, by the necessity of finishing 
it in a hurry (p. 53), I dissent from 
him altogether, though Steinhart 
adopts the same opinion. Nor can I 
perceive in what way the Euthyphron 
is (as he affirms) either “a natural 
outgrowth of the Protagoras,” or “an ! 
approximation and preparation for the | 
Parmenides” (p. *2). Still less do I 
feel the force of nis reasons for hesi- 
tating in admitting it to be a genuine 
work of Plato. 

I have given my reasons, in a pre- 
ceding chapter, for believing that 
Plato composed no dialogues at all 
during the lifetime of Sokrates. But 
that he should publish such a dialogue 
while the trial of Sokrates was im- 
pending, is a supposition altogether 
inadmissible, in my judgment. The 
effect of it would be to make the posi- 
tion of Sokrates much worse on his 
trial. Herein I agree with Ueberweg 
(Untersuch. p. 250), though I do not 


share his doubts of the authenticity 
of the dialogue. 

The confident assertion of Stall- 
baum surprises me. “Constat enim 
Platonem eo tempore, quo Socrati 
tantum erat odium conflatum, ut ei ju- 
dicii immineret periculum, complures 
dialogos composuisse; in quibus id 
egit, ut viri sanctissimi adversaries in 
eo ipso genere, in quo sibi plurimum 
Bapero videbantur, inscitiro et igno- 
rantiso coargueret. Nam Euthy- 
| phronem novimus,ad vates ignorantiao 
rerum gravissimarum convincendos, 
esse compositum; ut in quo eos ne 
pietatis quidem notionem tenere os- 
tenditur. In Menone autem id agitur, 
ut sophistas et viros civiles non scientift 
atque arte, sed cceco quodam impetu 
mentis et sorte diving duci demon- 
j stretur : quod quidem ita fit, ut collo- 
quium ex parte cum Anyto, Socratis 

accusatore, habeatur Nam 

Menonem quidem et Euthyphronem 
Plato eo confecit tempore, quo Socratis 
causa haud ita pridem in judicio ver- 
sabatur, nec tamen jam tanta ei vide- 
batur imminere calamitas, quanta 
postea consecuta est. Ex quo sane 
verisimiliter colligero licet Ionem, 
cujus simile arguraentum et consilium 
est, circa idem tempus literis consig- 
natum esse.” Stallbaum, Prolegom. ad 
Platonis Ionem, pp. 288-289, vol. iv. 

“Imo uno exemplo Euthyphronis, 
boni quidem hominis ideoque neSocrati 
quidem inimici, sed ejusaem supersti- 
tiosi , vel, ut hodie loquuntur , ortnodoxi , 
qualis Athenis vulgo esset religionis 
conditio declarare instituit. Ex quo 
quidem clarissim£ videtur apparere, 
Platonem hoc unum spectavisse, ut 
judices admonerentur, ne populari 
superstition i in sententiis ferendis 
plus justo tribuerent.” Stallbaum, 
Prolog, ad Euthyphron. T. vi. p. 146. 

Steinhart also (in his Einleitung, p- 
1 90) calls Euthyphron “ein rechtglaii- 
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I proceed now with that which may be called the Platonic 
purpose in the dialogue — the enquiry into the 
general idea of Holiness. When the question was 
first put to Euthyphron, What is the Holy ? — he particular 

. \ rr 7 example as 

replied — “ That which I am now doing. bokr. — the reply to 

a j general 

That may be : but many other things besides are question, 
also holy. Euthyph . — Certainly. SoJcr . — Then your answer 
does not meet the question. You have indicated one par- 
ticular holy act, among many. But the question asked was — 
What is Holiness generally ? What is that specific property, 
by the common possession of which all holy things are 
entitled to be called holy ? I want to know this general Idea, 
in order that I may keep it in view as a type wherewith to 
compare each particular case, thus determining whether the 
case deserves to be called holy or not. u 

Here we have a genuine specimen of the dialectic inter- 
rogatory in which Xenophon affirms x Sokrates to have 
passed his life, and which Plato prosecutes under his master’s 
name. The question is generalised much more than in the 
Kriton. 

It is assumed that there is one specific Idea or essence — 
one objective characteristic or fact — common to all Sucbmiflta ke 
things called Holy. The purpose of the questioner 
is, to determine what this Idea is: to provide a CU88ion * 
good definition of the word. The first mistake made by the 
respondent is, that he names simply one particular case, 

biger von reinston Wasscr — ein uebor- for it is not the less true that the 
frommor, fanatischer, Mann,” &c. dialogues of Plato, if published at that 

In the two preceding pages Stallbaum moment, would increase the exaspera- 
dcfends himself against objections tion against Sokrates, and the chanoe, 
made to his view, on the ground that whatever it was, that he would be 
Flato, by composing such dialogues at found guilty. Stallbaum refers by 
this critical moment, would increase the mistake to a passage in the Platonic 
unpopularity and danger of Sokrates, Apology (p. 30 A), as if Sokrates 
instead of diminishing it.. Stallbaum there expressed his surprise at the 
contends (p. 145) that neither Sokrates verdict of guilty, anticipating a verdict 
nor Plato nor any of the other Sokratic of acquittal. The passage declares the 
men, believed that the trial would end contrary: Sokrates expresses his sur- 
in a verdict of guilty : which is pro- prise that the verdict of guilty had 
bably true about Plato, and would passed by so small a majority as five; 
have been borne out by the event if he had expected that it would pass by 
Sokrates had madea different defence, a larger majority. 

But this does not assist the conclusion u Plato, Euthyphron, c. 7, p. 6 E. 

which Stallbaum wishes to bring out; x Xenoph. Memor. i. 1-16. 
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coming under the general Idea. This is a mistake often 
recurring, and often corrected in the Platonic dialogues. 
Even now, such a mistake is not unfrequent: and in the 
time of Plato, when general ideas, and the definition of gene- 
ral terms, had been made so little the subject of direct atten- 
tion, it was doubtless perpetually made. When the question 
was first put, its bearing would not be properly conceived. 
And even if the bearing were properly conceived, men would 
find it easier then, and do find it easier now, to make answer 
by giving one particular example than to go over many ex- 
amples, and elicit what is common to all. 

Euthyphron next replies — That which is pleasing to the 
First general Gods is holy : that which is not pleasing, or which 
gv^by is displeasing to the Gods, is unholy. — Sokr. That 
— that^h^ch is the sort of answer which I desired to have : now 
hi Co 7 * * 10 ^ US exam * ne We learn from the received 
menteof theology, which you implicitly believe, that there 
thereon. has been much discord and quarrel among the Gods. 
If the Gods quarrel, they quarrel about the same matters as 
men. Now men do not quarrel about questions of quantity 
— for such questions can be determined by calculation and 
measurement : nor about questions of weight — for there the 
balance may be appealed to. The questions about which you 
and I and other men quarrel are, What is just or unjust, 
honourable of base, good or evil ? Upon these there is no 
accessible standard. Some men feel in one way, some in 
another; and each of us fights for his own opinions. y We 
all indeed agree that the wrong-doer ought to be punished : 
but we do not agree who the wrong-doer is, nor what is 
wrong doing. The same action which some of us pronounce 
to be just, others stigmatise as unjust.® 

7 Plato, Euthyphron, c. 8, p. 7 D. ob Bwafitvoi M hcav^y Kplciv abruv 

U*p\ rlvos 5i€F€x0€Vr«s /caWri &X\i,Kois yiyvdfi f0a, Bray 

rlva Kplff iv ob ZwAfitvoi bapiicioQai i nai crv *a) oi 

yc Uv 6 lW4}\ois *lficv teal opyt- crot vrdvres ; 

; taws ob vp6x*ip6v ooi iorriv, Plato, Euthyphron, c. 9 , p. 8 D. 

Ovk ipa Ikuv 6 yt bfupio&riroifftv, 

r 6 tc Zltcaiov icdl rb 6Zikov, koL 5c? hZivai Zbcrjr A AA* 

icalaiaxpbv, iyaGbv Kcd kok6v. A p* tows b+ubw far oven, rb 9 rlt 

ob ravri ion irtpl £v Zu ‘ itrrtv 6 A Zikwv, gal ri SpS»v } 
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So likewise the quarrels of the Gods must turn upon these 
same matters— just and unjust, right and wrong, good and 
evil. What one God thinks right, another God thinks wrong. 
What is pleasing to one God, is displeasing to another. 
The same action will be both pleasing and displeasing to 
the Gods. 

According to your definition of holy and unholy, therefore, 
the same actiop may be both holy and unholy. Your defini- 
tion will not hold, for it does not enable me to distinguish 
the one from the other. 2 z 

Eutliyph . — I am convinced that there are some things 
which all the Gods love, and some things which all the Gods 
hate. That which I am doing, for example — indicting my 
father for homicide — belongs to the former category. Now 
that which all the Gods love is the holy : that which they 
all hate, is the unholy . a 

Sokr . — Do the Gods love the holy, because it is holy ? Or 
is it holy for this reason, because they do love it ? 

Euthyph . — They love it because it is holy. b Sokr . — 

Then the holiness is one thing ; the fact of being they H iov^Tt 
loved by the Gods is another. The latter fact is 
not of the essence of holiness : it is true, but only 
as an accident and an accessory. You have yet to 3^?p e r- 
tell me what that essential character is, by virtue Jiuth^hron. 


Kal t 6 r c ; II pdfet&s rtuos ic*p\ $uup€- 
pSfifyoi) ol p\v tiKoiws <pa<rlv avrfyv 
TtirpaxQcu, ol A5 betas. 

** In regard to Plato’s ethical en- 
quiries generally, and to what we shall 
find in future dialogues, we must take 
note of what is here laid down,— that 
mankind are in perpetual dispute, and 
have not yet any determinate standard 
for just and unjust, right and wrong, 
honourable and base, good and evil. 
Plato had told us, some what differently, 
in the Kriton, that on these matters, 
though the judgment of the many was 
not to be trusted, yet there was another 
trustworthy judgment, that of the one 
wise man. This point will recur for 
future comment. 

» Plato, Euthyphron, c. n, p. 9. 

b Plato, Euthyphron, c. 12, p. 10 
A-D. The manner in which Sokrates 


conducts this argument is over-subtle. 
Ovk &pa 8i6ri dpri/ucvdv ion 8dt 
rovro dparcu, dXAcfc rovvdyriov , 8uSn 
dparcu, 8ih rovro 6p<t>(icvov ov8t 8t6n 
rovro fryercu, 
rovro 

<p*p6ii*vov, <p4p*rai) aWd 

The difference between the meaning 
of <pep€rai and <pcp6fi(y6v 4<rn is not 
easy to see. The former may mean to 
affirm the beginning of an action, the 
latter the continuance : but in this case 
the inference would not necessarily 
follow. 

Compare Aristotel. Physica, p. 185, 
b. 25, with the Scholion of Simplikius, 
p. 330, a. 2nd ed. Bekk. where Pa&ifay 
i<rn is recognised as equivalent to 
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of which the holy comes to be loved by all the Gods, or to be 
the subject of various other attributes. 0 

Euthyph . — I hardly know how to tell you what I think. 
None of my explanations will stand. Your ingenuity turns 
and twists them in every way. Sokr . — If I am ingenious, it 
is against my own will; d for I am most anxious that some 
one of the answers should stand unshaken. But I will now 
put you in the way of making a different answer. You will 
admit that all which is holy is necessarily just. But is all 
that is just necessarily holy ? 

Euthyphron does not at first understand the question. He 
does not comprehend the relation between two 
words, generic and specific with reference to each 
onebnmchor other: the former embracing all that the latter 
Just, it is embraces, and more besides (denoting more objects, 

that branch . v . . , 

which con- connoting iewer attributes). JLlns is explamed by 

corns minis- . ° y J 

Slfntothe ana l°g ies an d particular examples, illustrating a 
Gods. logical distinction highly important to be brought 
out, at a time when there were no treatises on Logic.® So 
much therefore is made out — That the Holy is a part, or 
branch, of the Just. But what part ? or how is it to be 
distinguished from other parts or branches of the just? 
Euthyphron answers. The Holy is that portion or branch 
of the Just which concerns ministration to the Gods: the 
remaining branch of the Just is, what concerns ministration 
to men.* 

Sokr . — What sort of ministration? Other ministrations. 
Ministration to horses, dogs, working cattle, &c., are intended 
HoV? To for the improvement or benefit of those to whom 
po^? pur they are rendered: — besides, they can only be ren- 
dered by a few trained persons. In what manner does the 


Plato, Euthyphron, c. 12, p. n A. 

rb 8aiov f 8, n 
ova lav fiot 
crirrov oh fioh\ea$ai 8r)?Jbaaij irdBos 
8dri t epl abrov \4yciv f 8jTt 

' J _ rovro rb -,,*“*"* 

> irdvrwv rvy BtSnr 8, rt 8 b 8v f 

ri ror* bv rb 8aiov ttrc Qiktirai 


__ , ... j &r\ L, yv „. 

d Plato, Euthyphron, c. 12, p. 11 D. 

..p. ~ -7 & 0 . 

e Plato, Euthyphron, 0. 13, p. 12. 

£ Plato, Euthyphron, c. 14, p. 12 E. 
rb fxbpos rod 8 lkoUov tlvai thaofids t« 
teal 8aiov , rb repl rbjv rotv 0c Sty Btpa- 
xtlav rb 8b r epl rbjv rSov kvQ 
konrbv that rod SikoIov fibpos. 
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ministration, called holiness , benefit or improve the Gods? 
Euthyph . — In no way : it is of the same nature as that which 
slaves render to their masters. Sokr. — You mean, that it is 
work done by us for the Gods. Tell me — to what end does 
the work conduce ? What is that end which the Gods accom- 
plish, through our agency as workmen ? Physicians employ 
their slaves for the purpose of restoring the sick to health : 
shipbuilders put their slaves to the completion of ships. But 
what are those great works which the Gods bring about by 
our agency? Euthyph . — Their works are numerous and 

great. Sokr . — The like may be said of generals : but the 
sunynary and main purpose of all that generals do is — to 
assure victory in war. So too we may say about the husband- 
man : but the summary of his many proceedings is, to raise 
com from the earth. State to me, in like manner, the sum- 
mary of that which the Gods perform through our agency .* 
Euthyph . — It would cost me some labour to go through the 
case fully. But so much I tell you in plain terms. Holiness— 
If a man, when sacrificing and praying, knows what sacrifice and 
deeds and what words will be agreeable to the Gods, SglitTrafflc 

^ between men 

that is holiness : this it is which upholds the security and the Gods, 
both of private houses and public communities. The con- 
trary is unholiness, which subverts and ruins them. h Sokr . 
— Holiness, then, is the knowledge of rightly sacrificing and 
praying to the Gods ; that is, of giving to them, and asking 
from them. To ask rightly, is to ask what we want from 
them : to give rightly, is to give to them what they want 
from us. Holiness will thus be an art of right traffic between 
Gods and men. Still, you must tell me how the Gods are 


gainers by that which we give to them. That we are gainers 
by what they give, is clear enough ; but what do they gain on 


their side ? 


This will not 
stand — the 


Euthyph . — The Gods gain nothing. The gifts ^thing- 
which we present to them consist in honour, marks £ 


of respect, gratitude. Sokr . — The holy, then, is that 


8 Plato, Euthyphron, c. i6,pp. 13, 14. 
h Plato, Euthyphron, c. 16, p. 14 B. 
Comparethis third unsucoessfulanswer 
of Euthyphron with the third answer 
VOL. I. 


assigned to Hippies (Hipp. Maj. 291 
C-E). Both of them appear length- 
ened, emphatic, as if intended to settle 
a question which had become vexatiouB. 
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gr«Htnde— which obtains favour from the Gods : not that which 
is gainful to them, nor that which they love. Eu- 
Hoiylhore- thyph. — Nay : I think they love it especially, 
that which U Solcr . — Then it appears that the holy is what the 

pleasing to . 

the Gods. Gods love? Eutliyph. — Unquestionably. 

Sokr . — But this is the very same explanation which we 
This is the rejected a short time ago as untenable . 1 It was 
nation which agreed between us, that to be loved by the Gods 
deda^d 0re was n °t essence of holiness, and could not serve 

AfrShex- ^ an explanation of holiness : though it might be 
^ShSfrom truly affirmed thereof as an accompanying predicate. 
Hei!n-S!ks n) dff Let us therefore try again to discover what holiness 
the dialogue. j re jy U p 0n y 0U to help me, and I am sure 

that you must know, since under a confident persuasion that 
you know, you are indicting your own father for homicide. 

Euthypli . — “ The investigation must stand over to another 
time, I have engagements now which call me elsewhere.” 

So Plato breaks off the dialogue. It is conceived in the 


truly Sokratic spirit : — an Elenehus applied to im- 
plicit and unexamined faith, even though that faith 
be accredited among the public as orthodoxy: war- 
fare against the confident persuasion of knowledge, 
upon topics familiar to every one, and on which 
deep sentiments and confused notions have grown up 
by association in every one’s mind, without deliberate study, 
systematic teackin g, or testin g cross-examination. Euthyphron 
is a man w ho feels unshaken confidence in his own knowledge, 
and still more in his own correct religious belief. Sokrates 
appears in his received character as confessing ignorance, 
soliciting instruction, and exposing inconsistencies and con- 
tradiction in that which is given to him for instruction. 

We must (as I have before remarked) take this ignorance 
The questions on the part of the Platonic Sokratesnot as assumed, 

always diffi* * ' 

cult, often but as very real. In no part of the Platonic writ- 
to answer. iaers do we find any tenable definition of the Holy 
unable to and the Unholy, such as is hero demanded from 


Sokratic 
spirit of the 
dialogue — 
confessed 
ignorance 
applying the 
Elenehus to 
false per- 
suasion of 
knowledge. 


1 Plato, Euthyphron, c. 19, p. 15. j r6 T€ Zaioy icoi rb dtofiXls ov 
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Euthyphron. The talent of Sokrates consists in an^erthem, 
exposing bad definitions, not in providing good ones, expo^th© 
This negative function is all that he claims for him- of other*, 
self — with deep regret that he can do no more. “ Sokrates” 
(says Aristotle k ) “put questions, but gave no answers : for 
he professed not to know.” In those dialogues where Plato 
makes him attempt more (there also, against his own will 
and protest, as in the Philebus and Eepublic), the affirmative 
Sokrates will be found only to stand his ground because no 
negative Sokrates is allowed to attack him. I insist upon 
this the rather, because the Platonic commentators usually 
present the dialogues in a different light, as if such modesty 
on the part of Sokrates was altogether simulated; as if he 
was himself , 1 from the beginning, aware of the proper answer 
to his own questions, but refrained designedly from announc- 
ing it: nay, sometimes, as if the answers were in themselves 
easy, and as if the respondents who failed must be below par 
in respect of intelligence. This is an erroneous conception. 
The questions put by Sokrates, though relating to familiar 
topics, are always difficult; they are often even impossible to 
answer, because they postulate and require to be assigned a 
common objective concept which is not to be found. They 
only appear easy to one who has never attempted the task of 
answering under the pressure of cross-examination. Most 
persons indeed never make any such trial, but go on affirming 
confidently as if they knew, without trial. It is exactly 
against such illusory confidence of knowledge that Sokrates 
directs his questions: the fact belongs to our days no less 
than to his. m 

The assumptions of some Platonic commentators — that 
Sokrates and Plato of course knew the answers to their own 

k Aristotcl. Sophist. Elenoh. p. 183, expressed by the preposition of: and 
b. 7. iircl tea \ rovro SwKpdrns fiptira if he has not beforehand employed his 

koI ovk avcKplvcro- bpoKtyci ykp ovk thoughts a good deal upon these sub- 
jects, you may safely allow him a week 

1 See Stallbaum, Prolegg. ad Eutliy- to consider of his answer.” 
phron, p. 140. The Platonic problem assumes, not 

m Adam Smith observes, in his Essay only that he shall give an answer, but 
on the Formation of Languages (p. 20 that it shall be an answer which he 
of the fifth volume of his collected can maintain against the Elenohus of 
Works), “ Ask a man what relation is Sokrates. 


2 
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questions — that an honest and pious man, of ordinary intel- 
ottfections of ligence, has the answer to the question in his heart, 
Throporapus ^.j 10 U gj 1 j ie canno t put it in words — these assump- 

o^Sure. tions were also made by many of Plato’s contempo- 
raries, who depreciated his questions as frivolous and unpro- 
fitable. The rhetor and historian Theopompus (one of the 
most eminent among the numerous pupils of Isokrates, and at 
the same time unfriendly to Plato, though younger in age), 
thus criticised Plato’s requirement, that these familiar terms 
should be defined: “ What! (said he) have none of us before 
your time talked about the Good and the Just? Or do you 
suppose that we cannot follow out what each of them is, and 
that we pronounce the words as empty and unmeaning 
sounds ?” 11 Theopompus was the scholar of Isokrates, and 
both of them probably took the same view, as to the useless- 
ness of that colloquial analysis which aims at determining the 
definition of familiar ethical or political words . 0 They con- 
sidered that Plato and Sokrates, instead of clearing up what 
was confused, wasted their ingenuity in perplexing what was 
already clear. They preferred the rhetorical handling (such 
as we noticed in the Kriton) which works upon ready-made 
pre-established sentiments, and impresses a strong emotional 
conviction, but presumes that all the intellectual problems 
have already been solved. 

All this show ? s the novelty of the Sokratic point of view: 
objective the distinction between the essential constituent and 

view of 

Ethics, the accidental accompaniment, p and the search for a 

distinguished •,/*.. , . _ 

by sokrates definition corresponding to the former: which search 

from the * i ? 1 . 

subjective, was first prosecuted by feokrates (as Aristotle q 
points out) and was taken up from him by Plato. It was 


, ii. 17, 4- TO. Th 5* *£a- 
•kotwv robs troWobs rovr * term/, ftirep 
Ka\ 0e<brofiiroi/ rbv p4\ropa' 8 s irov 
" itrl r<p /801 

TiydtpXeyci; 

Kpb <roV gteyev hyadbv 
vapoucokovBovvrfs rl tern 

rks <f>wvds ; 

Respecting Theopompus, compare 
Dionys. Hal. Epistol. ad On. Pompeium 


tie Platone, p. 757 ; also De Proocip. 
Historicis, p. 782. 

0 Isokrates, Helen. Encom. Or. x. 
init. De Permut. Or. xv. sect. 90. 

These passages do not name Sokrates 
and Plato, but have every appearance 
of being intended to allude to them. 

p This distinction is pointedly no- 
ticed in the Euthyphron, p. 1 1 A. 

q Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 987, b. 2 ; 
M. 1078, b. 28. 
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(Sokrates who first brought conspicuously into notice the objec- 
tive, intellectual, scientific view of ethics — as distinguished 
from the subjective, emotional, incoherent, and uninquiring. 
I mean that he was the first who proclaimed himself as feel- 
ing the want of such an objective view, and who worked upon 
other minds so as to create the like want in them: I do not 
mean that he provided satisfaction for this requirement. 

Undoubtedly (as Theopompus remarked) men had used 
these ethical terms long before the time of Sokrates, SubJective 
and had used them, not as empty and unmeaning, incident 
but with a full body of meaning (i. e. emotional obj^tive 
meaning). Strong and marked emotion had become di88ent ' 
associated with each term; and the same emotion, similar 
in character, though not equal in force — was felt by the 
greater number of different minds. Subjectively and emo- 
tionally, there was no difference between one man and an- 
other, except as to degree. But it was Sokrates who first 
called attention to the fact as a matter for philosophical 
recognition and criticism, — that such subjective and emo- 
tional unanimity does not exclude the widest objective and 
intellectual dissension/ 


r It is this distinction between the 
subjective and the objective which is 
implied in the language of Epiktetus, 
w T hen he proceeds to. answer the ob- 
jection cited from Theopompus (see 
note n ): T(s y dp < 

r ovk dx°l J ’* v ^daroo Tovruy 
, ical irpoAijif/cts ; *AAA* oi>x otov re 
hs 7rpo\^€i5 rats KaraA- 
a4}Aols ovalats , pi tiiapBp&oayra avrds , 
aurb rovro crK*\\fdpeyoy 7 irolay nvd 
itrrp avrwv over (ay {nroratcriov. 

To the same purpose Epiktetus, in 
another passage, i. 22, 1-9 : 

l ray ’Iov8aiu>y, teal Xbpwy, Kal Ay 
Ktd *Pa )fxaiu)v pdx T it cp\ 

tin rb tiirtoy trdvrwv srporiprtrioy^ Kod 
4v irayrl peroti iwKrcov — &AAa irbrepov 
tiaioy rovrOf rb x 0l P^ 0V d>ay€iy 7 
^ hvdoiov. 

Again, Origen also, in a striking 
passage of his reply to Celsus(v. p. 263, 
ed. Spencer), observes that the name 
Justice is the same among all Greeks 
(he means, the name with the emo- 
tional associations inseparable from it), 


but that the thing designated was very 
different, according to those who pro- 
nounced it: — \fKTtov, fart rb rrjs Si - 
KatotrvyTjs ovo/ia ravrbv pbv forty irapd 
4}8 tj Sf farobtliannai 

&AAr] ply rj tear* 

Kara robs airb rrjs 
rb rpiptpls r: 

/caret robs airb 1 

rrjs ij/vxvs <paffK6vr<av tTvat 

f )V7]V, 05ra> i 

77 *E iriKovpov dytipla, &C. 

“Jen’ aime point les mots nouveaux,” 
(said Sain tJust, in hislnstitutions, com- 
posed during the sitting of the French 
Convention, 1793), “ je ne connais que 
le juste et l’injuste : ces mots sont en- 
tendus par toutes les consciences. II 
faut ramener toutes les definitions h la 
conscience: l’esprit est un sophist© 
qui conduit les vertus k l’echafaud.” 
(Histoire Parlementaire de la Revolu- 
tion Fran$aise, t. xxxv. p. 277.) This is 
very much the language which honest 
and vehement Itit&rai of Athens would 
hold towards Sokrates and Plato. 
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As the Platonic Sokrates here puts it in the Euthyphron — 
ck»- all men agree that the person who acts unjustly 
must be punished; but they dispute very much 
StemSi who it is that acts unjustly — which of his actions are 
sokrate^ y unjust — or under what circumstances they are so. 
sokrates and The emotion in each man’s mind, as well as the 
regard to it. word by which it is expressed, is the same : 8 but the 
person, or the acts, to which it is applied by each, although 
partly the same, are often so different, and sometimes so 
opposite, as to occasion violent dispute. There is subjective 
agreement, with objective disagreement. It is upon this 
disconformity that the Sokratic cross-examination is brought 
to bear, making his hearers feel its existence, for the first 
time, and dispelling their fancy of supposed knowledge as 
well as of supposed unanimity. Sokrates required them to 
define the general word — to assign some common objective 
characteristic, corresponding in all cases to the common sub- 
jective feeling represented by the word. But no man could 
comply with his requirement, nor could he himself comply 
with it, any more than his respondents. So far Sokrates 
proceeded, and no farther, according to Aristotle. He never 
altogether lost his hold on particulars: he assumed that there 
must be something common to them all, if you could but 
find out what it was, constituting the objective meaning of 
the general term. Plato made a step beyond him, though 


8 Plato, Euthyphron, p. 8, C-D, 
Euripides, Phcenissae, 498 — 

cl Ta<rt ravrbv tcakby tyv, <jo<p6v 0* 

OVK 1 

vvv V ovx Sfiotoy ovScy , ofrr* 
fipbrois 

7cX)jy bvofjAaou • rb 5* tpyov oIk 

Hobbes expresses, in the following 
terms, this fact of subjective similarity 
co-existent with great objective dis- 
similarity among mankind. 

“ For the similitude of the thoughts 
and passions of one man, to the 
thoughts and passions of another, who- 
ever looketh into himself and con- 
sidereth what he does when he does 


think, opine , reason, hope., fear, &c., and 
upon what grounds, he shall thereby 
read and know what are the thoughts 
and passions of aU other men upon 
the like occasions. I say the similitude 
of passions, which arc the same in all 
men, desire , fear, hope , &c., not the 
similitude of the objects of the passions, 
which are the things desired, feared, 
hoped, &c., for these tho constitution 
individually, and particular education 
do so vary, and they are so easy to be 
kept from our knowledge, that the 
characters of man’s heart, blotted and 
confounded as they are with lying, 
dissembling, counterfeiting, and er- 
roneous doctrines, are logible only to 
him that searcheth hearts.” — Intro- 
duction to Loviathan. 
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under the name of Sokrates as spokesman. Not being able 
(any more than Sokrates) to discover or specify any real 
objective characteristic, common to all the particulars — he 
objectivised* the word itself: that is, he assumed or imagined 
a new objective Ens of his own, the Platonic Idea, correspond- 
ing to the general word : an idea not common to the par- 
ticulars, but existing apart from them in a sphere of its own 
— yet nevertheless lending itself in some inexplicable way 
to be participated by all the particulars. It was only in this 
way that Plato could explain to himself how knowledge was 
possible : this universal Ens being the only object of know- 
ledge: particulars being an indefinite variety of fleeting 
appearances, and as such in themselves unknowable. The 
imagination of Plato created a new world of Forms, Ideas, 
Concepts, or objects corresponding to general terms : which 
he represents as the only objects of knowledge, and as the 
only realities. 

In the Euthyphron, however, we have not yet passed into 
this Platonic world, of self-existent Forms — objects Theiioiy— 
of conception — concepts detached from sensible par- essential 
ticulars. We are still with Sokrates and with —what is 
ordinary men among the world of particulars, only the fact that 

o ^ it is loved by 

that Sokrates introduced a new mode of looking at the Gods— 

. . _ ° this is true, 

all the particulars, and searched among them tor but is not its 

. ° constituent 

some common feature which he did not find. The essence. 
Holy (and the Unholy) is a word freely pronounced by every 
speaker, and familiarly understood by every hearer, as if it 
denoted something one and the same in all these particulars . 11 
What is that something — the common essence or idea? 
Euthyphron cannot tell; though he agrees with Sokrates 
that there must be such essence. His attempts to explain 
it prove failures. 

The definition of the Holy — that it is what the Gods love — 
is suggested in this dialogue, but rejected. The Holy is not 
Holy because the Gods love it : on the contrary, its holiness 
is an independent fact, and the Gods love it because it is 

1 Aristot. Metaphys. M. 1078, b. 30. 1086, b. 4. 

u Plato, Eutbyphron, p. 5 D, 6 E. 
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Holy. The Holy is thus an essence, per se, common to, or 
partaken by, all holy persons and things. 

So at least the Platonic Sokrates here regards it. But the 
views of the Xenophontic Sokrates, if we can trust the Memora- 
sokrates bilia, would not have concurred in this view : for 

respecting 7 

differentfrom we rea( ^ that u P on P°i n ts connected with piety 
or religious observance, he followed the precept 
the Pythian priestess delivered as an answer 
SSSSe to a H who consulted the Delphian oracle on similar 
ofthliloiy— questions — You will act piously by conforming to 
gjjj? the law of the city. Sokrates (we are told) not 
only acted upon this precept himself, but advised 
reuti?e. an<1 his friends to do the like, and regarded those who 
acted otherwise as foolish and over-subtle triflers. x It is 
plain that this doctrine disallows all supposition of any 
general essence, called the Holy, to be discovered and 
appealed to, as type in cases of doubt ; and recognises the 
equal title of many separate local, discordant, and variable 
types, each under the sanction of King Nemos. The pro- 
cedure of Sokrates in the Euthyphron would not have been 
approved by the Xenophontic Sokrates. It is in the spirit 
of Plato, and is an instance of that disposition which he 
manifests yet more strongly in the Republic and elsewhere, 
to look for his supreme authority in philosophical theory and 
not in the constituted societies around him: thus to innovate 
in matters religious as well as political — a reproach to him 
among his own contemporaries, an honour to him among 
various subsequent Christian writers. Plato, not conforming 
to any one of the modes of religious belief actually prevalent 
in his contemporary world, postulates a canon, suitable to the 
exigencies of his own mind, of that which the Gods ought 
to love and must love. In this respect, as in others, he is in 
marked contrast with Herodotus — a large observer of man- 
kind, very pious in his own way, curious in comparing the 

* Compare Xenophon, Memorab.i. 3, ro?s &?<\ots irapijvti, robs l 
I. t« nv0ia— tt6\ws— voiovvras vtpitpyovs ucrraiovs 

kvaipti iroiovvras evfftfiws h.v iroie?v ' ‘ “ 

ZwKpdrrjs rc o 0 t « ical aurbs iiroUi Kcd 
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actual practices consecrated among different nations, but not 
pretending to supersede them by any canon of his own. 

Though the Holy, and the Unholy, are pronounced to be 
each an essence, partaken of by all the particulars The Holy • 
so-called; yet what that essence is, the dialogue Just— not 

■j-b » • * ° tenable as a 

Euthyphron noway determines. Even the sugges- definition, 

J . 00 bat useful as 

tion of Sokrates — that the Holy is a branch of the bringing to 

-r -i .. . viewthesub- 

Just, only requiring to be distinguished by some 
assignable mark from the other branches of the 
Just — is of no avail, since the Just itself had been previously 
declared to be one of the matters in perpetual dispute. It 
procures for Sokrates however the opportunity of illustrating 
the logical subordination of terms ; the less general compre- 
hended in the more general, and requiring to be parted off 
by some differentia from the rest of what this latter compre- 
hends. Plato illustrates the matter at some length and 
apparently with a marked purpose of drawing attention to 
it. We must keep in mind, that logical distinctions had at 
that time received neither special attention nor special names 
— however they may have been unconsciously followed in 
practice. 

What I remarked about the Kriton, appears to me also 
true about the Euthyphron. It represents Plato’s The Euthy- 
manner of replying to the charge of impiety ad- presents 
vanced by Meletus and his friends against Sokrates, of?epiytag y to 
just as the four first chapters of the Memorabilia onmpiefy, 
represent Xenophon’s manner of repelling the same Sreiltus y 

r ... . . Jr . 0 against 

charge. Xenophon 10ms issue with the accusers, — sokrates— 

° 1.0 * comparison 

describes the language and proceedings of Sokrates, jjjuh x<?no- 
so as to show that he was orthodox and pious, above of replying, 
the measure of ordinary men, in conduct, in ritual, and in 
language; and expresses his surprise that against such a 
man the verdict of guilty could have been returned by the 
Dikasts.* Plato handles the charge in the way in which 
Sokrates himself would have handled it, if he had been com- 
menting on the same accusation against another person — 
and as he does* in fact deal with Meletus, in the Platonic 
y Plato, Euthyphron, p. 12. * Xenoph. Memor. i. 1-4; also iv. £-11. 
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Apology. Plato introduces Euthyphron, a very religious 
man, who prides himself upon being forward to prosecute 
impiety in whomsoever it is found, and who in this case, 
under the special promptings of piety, has entered a capital 
prosecution against his own father . 1 The occasion is here 
favourable to the Sokratic interrogatories, applicable to Me- 
letus no less than to Euthyphron. “ Of course, before you 
took this grave step, you have assured yourself that you are 
right, and that you know what piety and impiety are. Pray 
tell me, for I am ignorant on the subject : that I may know 
better and do better for the future. b Tell me, what is the 
characteristic essence of piety as well as impiety?” It turns 
out that the accuser can make no satisfactory answer: — that 
he involves himself in confusion and contradiction: — that 
he has brought capital indictments against citizens, without 
having ever studied or appreciated the offence with which ho 
charges them. Such is the manner in which the Platonic 
Sokrates is made to deal with Euthyphron, and in which the 
real Sokrates deals with Meletus : 0 rendering the questions 
instrumental to two larger purposes — first, to his habitual 
crusade against the false persuasion of knowledge — next, to 
the administering of a logical or dialectical lesson. When 
we come to the Treatise Dc Legibus (where Sokrates does 
not appear) we shall find Plato adopting the dogmatic and 
sermonising manner of the first chapters of the Xenophontic 
Memorabilia. Here, in the Euthyphron and in the Dialogues 
of Search generally, the Platonic Sokrates is something en- 
tirely different .* 1 

a Plato, Euthyphron, p. 5 E. agrees with the opinion of Sclilcicr- 

b Compare, even in Xenophon, tho maeher and Stallbaum, that the Euthy- 
conversation of Sokrates with Kritias pliron was composed and published 
and Charikles — Memorab. i. 2, 32-38 : during the interval between the lodg- 
and his cross-examination of the pre- ing of the indictment and the trial of 
sumptuous youth Glaukon, Plato’s Sokrates. K. F. Hermann considers 
brother (Mem. iii. 7). it as posterior to the death of S< >krates. 

c Plato, Apol. Sokrat, p. 24 C. 1 concur on this point with Her- 
tprjfxl Me\ 7 )Tov } Hr mann. Indeed I have already given 

, t . a-yowas my opinion, that not one of the Platonic 

's, &c. dialogues w as composed before tho 

d Stemhart (Einleitung, p. 199) death of Sokrates. 
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CHAPTER X. 

. ALKIBIADES I. AND II. 

Alkibiades I. — On the Nature op Man. 

This dialogue is carried on between Sokrates and Alkibiades. 
It introduces Alkibiades as about twenty years of situation 
age, haying just passed through the period of youth, 
and about to enter on the privileges and duties of 
a citizen. The real dispositions and circumstances AlklbiadC9 - 
of the historical Alkibiades (magnificent personal beauty, 
stature, and strength, high family and connections, — great 
wealth already possessed, since his father had died when he was 
a child, — a full measure of education and accomplishments — 
together with exorbitant ambition and insolence, derived from 
such accumulated advantages) are brought to view in the 
opening address of Sokrates. Alkibiades, during the years 
of youth which he had just passed, had been surrounded by 
admirers who tried to render themselves acceptable to him, 
but whom he repelled w ith indifference, and even with scorn. 
Sokrates had been among them, constantly present and near to 
Alkibiades, but without ever addressing a w r ord to him. The 
youthful beauty being now exchanged for manhood, all these 
admirers had retired, and Sokrates alone remains. His attach- 
ment is to Alkibiades himself: — to promise of mind rather than 
to attractions of person. Sokrates has been always hitherto 
restrained, by his divine sign or Daemon, from speaking to 
Alkibiades. But this prohibition has now been removed ; and 
he accosts him for the first time, in the full belief that he shall 
be able to give improving counsel, essential to the success of 
that political career upon which the youth is about to enter. a 

» Plato, Alkib. i. 103, 104, 105. made to apply. The circumstances of 
Perikles is supposod to bo still alive it belong to Athenian manners of the 
and political leader of Athens — 104 D. Platonic age. 

I have briefly sketched the imagin- Some of the critics, considering that 

ary situation to which this dialogue is the relation supposed between So- 
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You are about to enter on public life (says Sokrates to 
Exorbitant Alkibiades) with the most inordinate aspirations for 
am- glory and aggrandisement. You not only thirst for 
Alkibiades. the acquisition of ascendancy such as Perikles pos- 
sesses at Athens, but your ambition will not be satisfied unless 
you fill Asia with your renown, and put yourself upon a level 
with Cyrus and Xerxes. Now such aspirations cannot be 
gratified except through my assistance. I do not deal in 
long discourses such as you have been accustomed to hear 
from others : I shall put to you only some short interro- 
gatories, requiring nothing more than answers to my ques- 
tions^ 

Sokr. — You are about to step forward as adviser of the 
Questions put public assembly. Upon what points do you intend 
KS to advise them? Upon points which you know 
inhi k iSd! better than they? Aik. — Of course. Sokr. — All 
as adviser of that you know has been either learnt from others 
nkns.^what or found out by yourself. Aik. — Certainly. Sokr. — 
te^dtold- But you would neither have learnt anything, nor 
u^n? what found out anything, without the desire to learn or 
and what ' find out : and you would have felt no such desire, in 

does he * m 

know ? respect to that which you believed yourself to know 
already. That which you now know, therefore, there was a 
time when you believed yourself not to know ? Aik. — Neces- 
sarily so. Sokr. — Now all that you have learnt, as I am well 
aware, consists of three things — letters, the harp, gymnastics. 
Do you intend to advise the Athenians when they are debat- 
ing about letters, or about harp-playing, or about gymnastics ? 
Aik. — Neither of the three. Sokr. — Upon what occasions, 

krates and Alkibiades is absurd and 23-24), expressions of intense love for 
unnatural, aUege this among their Alkibiades are put into the mouth of 
reasons for denying the authenticity of Sokrates. iEschines was ynfoio s 
the dialogue. But if any one reads kraipos Zukp&tovs, not less than Plato, 
the concluding part of the Symposion The different companions of Sokrates 
— the authenticity of which has never thus agreed in their picture of the 
yet been denied by any critic— he will relation between him and Alkibiades. 
find something a great deal more ab- b Plato, Alkib. i. c. 6, p. 106 A. 
normal in what is there recounted r Apa i pan as ef nva tint * \6yov 

about Sokrates and Alkibiades. fuucplv, otovs iutofciv tleiaat; ob 

In a dialogue composed by ASBchines ydp 4 oti toiovtov rb ip.6v. I give here, 
Socraticus (cited by the rhetor Ari- as elsewhere, not an exact translation, 
steides — n tpl 'VijTopunjs, Or. xlv. p. but an abstract. 
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then, do you propose to give advice ? Surely, not when the 
Athenians are debating about architecture, or prophetic warn- 
ings, or the public health : for to deliver opinions on each of 
these matters, belongs not to you but to professional men — 
architects, prophets, physicians ; whether they be poor or 
rich, high-born or low-born? If not then , upon what other 
occasions will you tender your counsel ? Aik . — When they 
are debating about affairs of their own. 

Sokr. — But about what affairs of their own ? Not about 
affairs of shipbuilding: for of that you know nothing. Alkibiades 
Aik . — When they are discussing war and peace, or advise the 

.1 i • • ii • i (y 7 Athenians on 

any other business concerning the city. bokr . — questions of 
You mean when they are discussing the question peace. Quets- 
with whom they shall make war or peace, and in krates there- 
what manner? But it is certain that we must S'fight 6 
fight those whom it is best to fight — also when it is better 
it is best — and as lonq as it is best. Aik. — Cer- towS*"" 

** standard does 

tainlv. Sokr. — Now, if the Athenians wished to better refer? 
know whom it was best to wrestle with, and when unjust, 
or how long it was best — which of the two would be most 
competent to advise them, you or the professional trainer ? 
Aik. — The trainer undoubtedly. Sokr. — So, too, about play- 
ing the harp or singing. But when you talk about better , in 
wrestling or singing, what standard do you refer to ? Is it 
not to the gymnastic or musical art ? Aik. — Yes. Sokr . — 
Answer me in like manner about war or peace, the subjects 
on which you are going to advise your countrymen, whom, 
and at what periods, it is better to fight, and better not to 
fight ? What in this last case do you mean by better? To 
what standard, or to what end, do you refer ? 0 Aik . — I 
cannot say. Sokr. — But is it not a disgrace, since you profess 
to advise your countrymen when and against whom it is 
better for them to war, — not to be able to say to what end your 


Plato, Alkib. i. c,d. 1-12, p. 108- 


ti ov koI rb iv r$ elfripriv &yc iv> rovro 
\ru>v rl hvojxdfas ; tixnrtp iicti 


yvjj.va<rriK<&Tcpov t cipco dif ico l 

0a \4ytty t b f3e\Tiov .... irp&j rl 

teal rb 4v r$ To\e/xctr ots Sci ; Alkib. 
*AAA* 
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better refers ? Do not you know what are the usual grounds 
and complaints urged when war is undertaken ? Aik. — Yes : 
complaints of having been cheated, or robbed, or injured. Sokr. 
— Under what circumstances ? Aik. — You mean, whether 
justly or unjustly ? That makes all the difference. Sokr. — 
Do you mean to advise the Athenians to fight those who 
behave justly, or those who behave unjustly ? Aik. — The 
question is monstrous. Certainly not those who behave justly. 
It would be neither lawful nor honourable. Sokr . — Then 
when you spoke about better , in reference to war or peace, 
what you meant was juster — you had in view justice and 
injustice ? Aik. — It seems so. 

Sokr . — How is this ? How do you know, or where have 
How, or from you learnt, to distinguish just from unjust ? Have 
Aikibi’adee you frequented some master, without my knowledge, 
cern or dis- to teach you this ? If you have, pray introduce me 
and unjust? to him, that I also may learn it from him. Aik . — 

He never * 

leamtufrom You are jesting. Sokr. — Not at all : I love you too 

any one : he ° 0 J 

always knew well to jest. Aik. — But what if I had no master ? 

it, even as J . . 

a boy. Cannot I know about justice and injustice, without 

a master ? Sokr. — Certainly : you might find out for your- 
self, if you made search and investigated. But this you 
would not do, unless you were under the persuasion that you 
did not already know. Aik . — Was there not a time when I 
really believed myself not to know it ? Sokr. — Perhaps 
there may have been : tell me ivhen that time was. Was it 
last year? Aik. — No: last year I thought that I knew. 
Sokr. — Well, then — two years, three years, &c., ago ? Aik. 
— No : the case was the same — then, also, I thought that I 
knew. Sokr. — But before that you were a mere boy ; and 
during your boyhood you certainly believed yourself to know 
what was just and unjust ; for I well recollect hearing you 
then complain confidently of other boys, for acting unjustly 
towards you. Aik. — Certainly : I w us not then ignorant on 
the point : I knew distinctly that they were acting unjustly 
towards me. Sokr. — You knew, then, even in your boyhood, 
what was just and what was unjust ? Atlc. — Certainly : I 
knew even then. Sokr. — At what moment did you first find 
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it out ? Not when you already believed yourself to know : 
and what time was there when you did not believe yourself 
to know ? Aik . — Upon my word, I cannot say. 

8okr. — Since, accordingly, you neither found it out for 
yourself, nor learnt it from others, how come you to Answer 

? . ... amended. 

know justice or injustice at all, or from what quarter ? 

Aik . — I was mistaken in saying that I had not ‘ h 5 malt [- 
learnt it. I learnt it, as others do, from the multi- 
tude. d Sokr . — Your teachers are none of the best : rJ he mul ‘‘- 
no one can learn from them even such small mat- 
ters as playing at draughts : much less, what is just 
and unjust. Aik — I learnt it from them as I learnt, 
to speak Greek, in which, too, I never had any 
special teacher. Sohr . — Of that the multitude are 
competent teachers, for they are all of one mind. 

Ask which is a tree or a stone, — a horse or a man, ^}? w Wm " 
— you get the same answer from every one. But when you 
ask not simply which are horses , but also which horses are 
fit to run well in a race — when you ask not merely which are 
men, but which men are healthy or unhealthy — are the mul- 
titude all of one mind, or all competent to answer ? Aik . — 
Assuredly not. Sokr . — When you see the multitude differ- 
ing among themselves, that is a clear proof that they are not 
competent to teach others. Aik. — It is so. Sokr. — Now, 
about the question, What is just and unjust — are the multi- 
tude all of one mind, or do they differ among thenselves ? 
Aik. — They differ prodigiously : they not only dispute, but 
quarrel and destroy each other, respecting justice and in- 
justice, far more than about health and sickness.® Sokr . — 
How, then, can we say that the multitude know what is just 
and unjust, when they thus fiercely dispute about it among 
themselves? Aik. — I now perceive that we cannot say so. 
Sokr. — How can we say, therefore, that they are fit to teach 

Plato, Alkib. i. c. i 6 , p. HOD. oi ttoWol SokovotI croi bpoXoytiv avrol 
otfMiy Kal 4yw uxnrep teal oi ty aXXty\ois ; Alkib. 

ir apa fity Af , & Xw/cpares. Sokr. Tt Sal; 

Plato, Alkib. i. of 18 , p. 112 A. wepl avrwy Siapipe 

Sokr. T( Si Sty; vvv *€p\ rwv T 

Kcd wpayfuirwy, 
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others : and how can you pretend to know, who have learnt 
from no other teachers? Aik . — From what you say, it is 
impossible. 

Sokr. — No : not from what I say, but from what you say 
yourself. I merely ask questions : it is you who give all the 
answers. f And what you have said amounts to this — that 
Alkibiades knows nothing about what is just and unjust, but 
believes himself to know, and is going to advise the Athenians 
about what he does not know himself? 

Aik . — But, Sokrates, the Athenians do not often debate 
Answer far- about what is just and unjust. They think that’ 
ther amend- q ueg ti 0 n self-evident : they debate generally about 
any what is expedient qr not expedient. Justice and 
ju8tor^T- ut expediency do not always coincide. Many persons 
they consider commit great crimes, and are great gainers by 
5“iT ery doing so : others again behave justly, and suffer 
dient and 6 ' from it. g Sokr. — Do you then profess to know what 
which'are is expedient or inexpedient? From whom have 
dent with you learnt — or when did you find out for yourself? 

just and un- 1. . J _ . 

just. But 1 might ask you the same round of questions, and 

neither does . 

Alkibiades you would be compelled to answer m the same 

know the - 

Heasks* 11 ' maimer * But we W1 ll P ass a different point. You 
^ explain ^ ^hat j us ^ ce an d expediency are not coincident. 
dedtoST- Persuade me of this, by interrogating me as I inter- 
not£ing d but r °g a f e d 7 0VL * ^Ik. — That is beyond my power, 
question. Sokr . — But when you rise to address the assembly, 
you will have to persuade them. If you can persuade them, 
you can persuade me. Assume me to be the assembly, and 
practise upon me. fc Aik . — You are too hard upon me, So- 
krates. It is for you to speak and prove the point. Sokr. 
— No: I can only question: you must answer. You will 
be most surely persuaded when the point is determined by 
your own answers. 1 


* Plato, Alkib. i. c. 19, p. 112; c. 
20, p.113. 

“ Plato, Alkib. i. c. 20, p. 113. 
\v okiydtas *Mr\valovs fiovKeti- 
Wcpa SiKcudrcpa b&ucdrrcpa- 
fitv yitp roiavra r\yoivrcu 5 f/Aa 
u, &c. 


h Plato, Aik. i. p. 1 14 B-C. This 
same argument is addressed by So- 
krates to Glaukon, in Xenoph. Memor. 
iii. 6, 14-15. 

1 Plato, Alkib. i. c. 23, p. 114 E. 

Oukovv €i \eya s 8rt ravff 
fid\to 
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Such is the commencing portion (abbreviated or abstracted) 
of Plato’s First Alkibiades. It exhibits a very comment on 
characteristic specimen of the Sokratico-Platonic ing pr s!*r"a- 
method : both in its negative and positive aspect, the reapon “ 

^ i^p.nt makes 

By the negative, false persuasion of knowledge is the disco- 
exposed. Alkibiades believes himself competent to himself, 
advise about just and unjust, which he has neither learnt from 
any teacher nor investigated for himself — which he has 
picked up from the multitude, and supposes to be clear to 
every one, but about which nevertheless there is so much 
difference of appreciation among the multitude, that fierce 
and perpetual quarrels are going on. On the positive side, 
Sokrates restricts himself to the function of questioning : he 
neither affirms nor denies anything. It is Alkibiades who 
affirms or denies everything, and who makes all the dis- 
coveries for himself out of his own mind, instigated indeed, 
but not taught, by the questions of his companion. 

By a farther series of questions, Sokrates next brings 


Alkibiades to the admission that what is just, is also 
honourable, good, expedient — what is unjust, is dis- 
honourable, evil, inexpedient: and that whoever 
acts justly, and honourably, thereby acquires happi- 
ness. Admitting, first, that an act which is good, 
honourable, just, expedient, &c., considered in one 
aspect or in reference to some of its conditions — 
may be at the same time bad, dishonourable, unjust, 
inexpedient, &c., considered in another aspect or 
in reference to other conditions : Sokrates never- 


Alkibiades 
is brought to 
admit that 
whatever is 
just, is good, 
honourable, 
expedient : 
and that 
whoever acts 
honourably, 
both does 
well, and 
procures for 
himself hap- 
piness there- 
by. Equivo- 
cal reasoning 
of Sokrates. 


theless brings his respondent to admit, that every act, in so 
far as it is just and honourable , is also good and expedients 
And he contends farther, that whoever acts honourably, does 


k Plato, Alkib. i. c. 24-25, p. 115. 
Ovkovv ratrrriv rfyv fiorjOctav ko\^v 
\4yeis /caret r^v iirixeip'qo'tv rod 
ffSkrcu ots l?8c*, rodro 5* tariv 

Bd ye Karb. robs Savdrovs 

re Hal rh, 

Ovkovv wbe BIkcuov irpoaayopeveiv 
rwv 


T Ap* olv Kal fj ayadbv, KaXbvj — % Bb 
Kajcbv , a.l(rxp4v; Naf. 

Compare Plato, Republic, v. p. 479, 
■where he maintains that in every par- 
ticular case, what is just, honourable, 
virtuous, &e.,is also unjust, dishonour- 
able, vicious, &c. Nothing remains 
unchanged, nor excludes the contrary, 
except the pure, self-existent Idea or 
general Concept. — avrb-BiKcuoabvru&c. 


VOL. I. 
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well : now every man who does well, becomes happy, or 
secures good things thereby : therefore the just, the honour- 
able, and the good or expedient, coincide . 1 The argument, 
whereby this conclusion is here established, is pointed out by 
Heindorf, Stallbaum, and Steinhart, as hot merely incon- 
clusive, but as mere verbal equivocation and sophistry — the 
like of which, however, we find elsewhere in Plato. m 

Alkibiades is thus reduced to a state of humiliating em- 
barrassment, and stands convicted, by his own eon- 
other Athe- tradictions and confession, of ignorance in its worse 
equaUy^igno- ^ orm: that * s > being ignorant, and yet confidently 
the reai But believing himself to know." But other Athenian 
wtimt Dt9 ’ statesmen are no wiser. Even Perikles is proved 
to be equally deficient — by the fact that he has 
wir^, ale’ never been able to teach or improve any one else, 
Sparta°and not even his own sons and those whom ho loved 
kSstic df- u ’ best . 0 “ At any rate ” (contends Alkibiades) “ I am 
as g 00( l as m y competitors, and can hold my ground 
toem*Aiki- against them.” But Sokrates reminds him that the 
make himself real competitors with whom he ought to compare 
himself, are foreigners, liable to become the enemies 
of Athens, and against whom he, if he pretends to lead 
Athens, must be able to contend. In an harangue of un- 
usual length, Sokrates shows that the kings of Sparta and 
Persia are of nobler breed, as well as more highly and care- 
fully trained, than the Athenian statesmen.** Alkibiades 
must be rescued from his present ignorance, and exalted, so 
as to be capable of competing with these kings ; which 
object cannot be attained except through the auxiliary inter- 
position of Sokrates. Not that Sokrates professes to be him- 
self already on this elevation, and to stand in need of no 


1 Plato, Alkib. i. c. 26, p. 116 E. 
m The words ei 5 irpdmiv — einrpayia 
have a double sense, like our “ doing 
well.” Stallbaum, Proleg. p. 1 75 ; 
Steinhart, Einl. p. 149. 

We have, 0. 26, p. 1 16 B, the equi- 
vocation between xaA&s ttp&ttuv and 
tZ irpdrruy, also with k<xkws 
p. 134 A, 135 A; compare Heindorf J 


ad Platon. Charmid. c. 42, p. 1 72 A ; 
c. 48, p. 1 74 B ; also Platon. Gorgias 
p. 507 C, where similar equivocal 
meanings oecur. 

n Plato, Alkib. i. c. 29-30, p. u8. 

0 Plato, Alkibiad. i. c. 31, p. 118- 
U9. 

Plato, Alkib. i. c. 34-42, p. 120- 

124. 
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farther improvement. But he can, nevertheless, help others 
to attain it for themselves, through the discipline and stimulus 
of his interrogatories.** 

The dialogue then continues. SoJcr. — We wish to become 
as good as possible. But in what sort of virtue? But g00d _ 
Aik. — In that virtue which belongs to good men. ^ 1 d ^er nd ’ 
Sokr. — Yes, but good , in what matters? Aik . — 
Evidently, to men who are good in transacting busi- mSS?ve 
ness. Sokr . — Ay, but what kind of business ? busi- exam P les - 
ness relating to horses, or to navigation ? If that be meant, we 
must go and consult horse-trainers or mariners ? Aik . — No, 
I mean such business as is transacted by the most esteemed 
leaders in Athens. Sokr . — You mean the intelligent men. 
Every man is good, in reference to that which he understands: 
every man is bad, in reference to that which he does not 
understand. Aik. — Of course. Sokr. — The cobbler under- 
stands shoemaking, and is therefore good at that : he does 
not understand weaving, and is therefore bad at that. The 
same man thus, in your view, will be both good and bad? r 
Aik— No: that cannot be. Sokr. — Whom then do you 
mean, when you talk of the good ? Aik. — I mean those who 
are competent to command in the city. Sokr. — But to com- 
mand whom or what — horses or men ? Aik. — To command 
men. Sokr. — But what men, and under what circumstances? 
sick men, or men on shipboard, or labourers engaged in 
harvesting, or in what occupations? Aik. — I mean, men 
living in social and commercial relation with each other, as 
we live here; men who live in common possession of the 
same laws and government. Sokr. — When men are in com- 
munion of a sea voyage and of the same ship, how do we 
name the art of commanding them, and to what purpose 
does it tend ? Aik. — It is the art of the pilot ; and the pur- 
pose towards which it tends, is, bringing them safely through 
the dangers of the sea. Sokr. — When men are in social and 
political communion, to what purpose does the art of com- 

Plato, Alkib. i. c. 42-43, p. 124. Plato slides unconsciously here, as 
r Plato, Aik. i. c. 43, p. 123 B. in other parts of his reasonings, a dicto 
*0 avrbs &pa rovr$ yt 1 secundum quid , ad dictum simpliciter. 

c ical &yaB 6 s. 
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manding them tend ? Aik. — Towards the better preservation 
and administration of the city. 8 8okr. — But what do you 
mean by better? What is that, the presence or absence of 
which makes better or worse? If in regard to the manage- 
ment of the body, you put to me the same question, I should 
reply, that it is the presence of health, and the absence of 
disease. What reply will you make, in the case of the city? 
Aik . — I should say, when friendship and unanimity among the 
citizens are present, and when discord and antipathy are absent. 
Sokr . — This unanimity, of what nature is it? Respecting what 
subject ? What is the art or science for realising it ? If I 
ask you what brings about unanimity respecting numbers and 
measures, you will say the arithmetical and the metretic art. 
Aik . — I mean that friendship and unanimity which prevails 
between near relatives, father and son, husband and wife. 
Sokr. — But how can there be unanimity between any two 
persons, respecting subjects which one of them knows, and 
the other does not know? For example, about spinning and 
weaving, which the husband does not know, — or about military 
duties, which the wife does not know, — how can there be 
unanimity between the two? Aik . — No: there cannot be. 
Sokr. — Nor friendship, if unanimity and friendship go together? 
Aik . — Apparently there cannot. Sokr. — Then when men and 
women each perform their own special duties, there can be no 
friendship between them. Nor can a city be well administered, 
when each citizen performs his own special duties? or (which 
is the same thing) when each citizen acts justly? Aik. — Not 
so : I think there may be friendship, when each person per- 
forms his or her own business. Sokr. — Just now .you said the 
reverse. What is this friendship or unanimity which we must 
understand and realise, in order to become good men ? 

Aik. — In truth, I am puzzled myself to say. I find myself 
. in a state of disgraceful ignorance, of which I had no 
Humiliated, previous suspicion. Sokr . — Do not be discouraged. 

confesses his "■ — ' . . ® 

ignorance. If you had made this discovery when you were fifty 

Plato, Alkib. L c. 45, p. 126 A. a(&(£rdcu. Sokr. 

Z4; %v (Tv KaXeis evfiovkla v, els rl ■ hioiKurai teal aw ferai rlvos wapayt- 
Aik . Els rb &/xetvov tV ir6\iv yvofxivov \ 
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years old, it would have been too late for taking 

J A . I! 0 meIlt 8* Ven 

care of yourself and applying a remedy: but at bysotratcs. 
your age, it is the right time for making the dis- 
covery. Aik . — What am I to do, now that I have ^^ ery 111 
made it? SoJcr . — You must answer my questions. 

If my auguries are just, we shall soon be both of us better 
for the process. 4 

Here we have again, brought into prominent relief, the 
dialectic method of Plato, under two distinct aspects : Platonic ^ 
i. Its actual effects, in exposing the false supposi- 
tion of knowledge, in forcing upon the respondent 
the humiliating conviction, that he does not know 
familiar topics which he supposed to be clear both ofyouth ‘ 
to himself and to others. 2. Its anticipated effects, if con- 
tinued, in remedying such defect; and in generating out 
of the mind of the respondent, real and living know- 
ledge. Lastly, it is plainly intimated that this shock of 
humiliation and mistrust, painful but inevitable, must be 
undergone in youth. 

The dialogue continues, in short questions and answers, 
of which the following is an abstract. Sokr. — What Know Thy- 
is meant by a man taking care of himself? Before phian maxim 
I can take care of myself, I must know what myself importance— 
is : I must know myself according to the Delphian seif ? ^My 
motto. I cannot make myself better, without know- myseif. 
ing what myself is. u That which belongs to me is not my- 
self: my body is not myself, but an instrument governed by 
myself. x My mind or soul only, is myself. To take care of 
myself is, to take care of my mind. At any rate, if this be not 


Plato, Alkib. i. c. 48, p. 127 E. 
Aik. *AAA& fxh. r ovs deovs, ovS * avrbs 
ol8a tin \4ya>, KivbvveZco 8b /cal ird\ai 

\C\TJ0€V< 

Sokr. 

avrb jjo-dov ice'trovd&s 
XaXtvbp by %y aoi lirifxeXriQrivai <ravr 
vvv 8b f jy $ x€ts 7\\itdav> atirrj %<rriv 
8e? avrb afadeadcu. 

Aik . Tl oZv rbv alaQinevov x 

Sokr . *AvoKplv€<r6ai rb 
fieva • /cal iky rovro irotps, 

rf T/ $€? /Cal Tfl ip ‘ 


iv , (tv re K&yh fie\ri6vws <rxh~ 

crofxev. 

u Plato, Alkib. i. o. 50-51, p. 129. 
rW t.v rpbirov ebpeOelri avrb rb 
a v r 6 ; 

* Plato, Alkib. i. c. 49-53, p. 128- 
1 30. All this is greatly expanded in 
the dialogue — p. 128 D. 

Ovk &pa 

This same antithesis 
is employed by Isokrates ; De Per- 
mutatione, sect. 309, p. 492, Bekker. 
He recommends aurov irpdrepov 1) ray 
ahrov icoteiaOai rijv hr tfiixeiav. 
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strictly true/ my mind is the most important and dominant 
element within me. The physician who knows his own body, 
does not for that reason know himself: much less do the 
husbandman or the tradesman, who know their own proper- 
ties or crafts, know themselves, or perform what is truly their 
own business. 

Since temperance consists in self-knowledge, neither of 
i cannot these professional men, as such, is temperate : their 
except by professions are of a vulgar cast, and do not belong 
another t0 to the virtuous life . 25 How are we to know our 
knowledge is own minds? We know it by looking into another 
mind, and into the most rational and divine portion 
are the con- thereof: lust as the eye can only know itself by 

ditions both J t . . / 

°f happiness looking into another eye, and seeing itseli therein 
dom. reflected. 3. It is only in this way that we can come 
to know ourselves, or become temperate : and if we do not 
know ourselves, we cannot even know what belongs to our- 
selves, or what belongs to others : all these are branches of one 
and the same cognition. We can have no knowledge of affairs, 
either public or private : we shall go wrong, and shall be unable 
to secure happiness either for ourselves or for others. It is 
not wealth or power which are the conditions of happiness, 
but justice and temperance. Both for ourselves individually, 
and for the public collectively, we ought to aim at justice and 
temperance, not at wealth and power. The evil and unjust 
man ought to have no power, but to be the slave of those who 
are better than himself. b He is fit for nothing but to be a 
slave : none deserve freedom except the virtuous. 

Sokr . — How do you feel your own condition now, Alki- 
Aikibiadea biades ? Are you worthy of freedom? Aik . — I 

feds hi ms elf 

unworthy to feel but too keenly that I am not. I cannot emerge 
declared that from this degradation except by your society and help, 
quitsokrates. From this time forward I shall never leave you. c 

y Plato considers this point to be not n ply 

clearly made out. Alkib.i.c.53,p. 130. vov imb tow fcXriovos % r\ 

* Plato, Alkib. i. c. 54, p. 131 B. !, ob 

a Plato, Alkib. i. c. 57, p. 133. 

b Plato, Alkib. i.c. 58-60, p. 134-135. | c pi a to, Alkib. i.'c. 61, p. 135. 
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The other Platonic dialogue, termed the Second Alkibiades 
introduces Alkibiades as about to offer prayer and Alki _ 
sacrifice to the Gods. 2 S& 

Sokr. — You seem absorbed in thought, Alkibiades, 8U PP ose<L 
and not unreasonably. In supplicating the Gods, Banger of 
caution is required not to pray for gifts which are ™ r ay^g to 
really mischievous. The Gods sometimes grant gifts which 
men’s prayers, even when ruinously destructive ; as SSwevous. 
they granted the prayers of CEdipus, to the destruc- are unwise. 

* i- 1 77 i Unwiseisthe 

tion oi his own sons. Aik . — CEdipus was mad : generic word: 
what man in his senses would put up such a prayer? particular 
Sokr. — You think that madness is the opposite of under it. 
good sense or wisdom. You recognise men wise and unwise: 
and you farther admit that every man must be one or other 
of the two, — just as every man must be either healthy or 
sick : there is no third alternative possible ? Aik. — I think 
so. Sokr. — But each thing can have but one opposite: d to be 
unwise, and to be mad, are therefore identical ? Aik . — They 
are. Sokr. — Wise men are only few, the majority of our 
citizens are unwise: but do you really think them mad? 
How could any of us live safely in the society of so many 
madmen? Aik . — No: it cannot be so: I was mistaken. 
Sokr . — Here is the illustration of your mistake. All men 
who have gout, or fever, or ophthalmia, are sick ; but all sick 
men have not gout, or fever, or ophthalmia. So, too, all car- 
penters, or shoemakers, or sculptors, are craftsmen ; but all 
craftsmen are not carpenters, or shoemakers, or sculptors. 
In like manner, all madmen are unwise ; but all unwise men 
are not mad. Unwise comprises many varieties and grada- 
tions — of which the extreme is, being mad : but these varieties 
are different among themselves, as one disease differs from 
another, though all agree in being disease — and one art differs 
from another, though all agree in being art. 0 

d Plato, Alkib. ii. c. 3, p. 139 C. mv , ov fxeyroi oi voaovvres 

Kal fxljv Sv6 ye virevdvria tvl irpdy- ovSe wo&aypaxriy ov5e ye 

vtos \ tray rb 

That each thing has one opposite, 

and no more, is as&rted in the Prota- KaXovfxev iarpobs rijy tinrepyao’lav avrwv' 


goras also, c. 57, p. 1 92-1 93. 
e Plato, Alkib. ii. c. 4-5, p. 1 39-140. 
Kal yhp ol wplrroyres wc lyres yotrov - 


ob y dp iraacu ov(P Hfiotat otfre 6 /jloIws 
h , &AA& Kard 
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(We jnay remark that Plato here, as in the Euthyphron, 
Relation brings under especial notice one of the most im- 
generictenn, portant distinctions in formal logic — that between a 
cific terms 6 " generic term and the various specific terms compre- 
hended under it. Possessing as yet no technical 
femiiiar. language for characterising this distinction, he 
makes it understood by an induction of several separate but 
analogous cases. Because the distinction is familiar now to 
instructed men, we must not suppose that it was familiar 
then.) 

Sokr. Whom do you call wise and unwise? Is not the 
Frequent wise man, he who knows what it is proper to say 
and do — and the unwise man, he who does not 
know? Aik. — Yes. Sokr. — The unwise man will 
that. a when nd thus often unconciously say or do what ought not 
they are’ to be said or done ? Though not mad like GEdipus, 
Every one ^ he will nevertheless pray to the Gods for gifts, 
he knows which will be hurtful to him if obtained. You, for 

what is bene- 
ficial; mis- example, would be overjoyed if the Gods were to 

chiefs of f 9 J 

ignorance, promise that you should become despot not only 
over Athens, but also over Greece. Aik. — Doubtless I 
should : and every one else would feel as I do. Sokr. — But 
what if you were to purchase it with your life, or to damage 
yourself by the employment of it ? Aik . — Not on those con- 
ditions/ Sokr . — But you are aware that many ambitious 
aspirants, both at Athens and elsewhere (among them, the 
man who just now killed the Macedonian King Archelaus, 
and usurped his throne), have acquired power and aggrandise- 
ment, so as to be envied by every one : yet have presently 
found themselves brought to ruin and death by the acqui- 
sition. So, also, many persons pray that they may become 
fathers; but discover presently that their children are the 
source of so much grief to them, that they wish themselves 
again childless. Nevertheless, though such reverses are per- 
petually happening, every one is still not only eager to obtain 
these supposed benefits, but importunate with the Gods in 
asking for them. You see that it is not sale even to accept 
1 Plato, Alkib. ii. c. 6, p. 141. 
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without reflection boons offered to you, much less to pray for 
boons to be conferred.^ Aik. — I see now how much mischief 
ignorance produces. Every one thinks himself competent to 
pray for what is beneficial to himself ; but ignorance makes 
him unconsciously imprecate mischief on his own head. 

Sokr. — You ought not to denounce ignorance in this unqua- 
lified manner. You must distinguish and specify — ^Stations 
Ignorance of what ? and under what modifications 
of persons and circumstances? Aik. — How? Are 
there any matters or circumstances in which it is i^an^of 
better for a man to be ignorant, than to know? J^ofgwJ 
Sokr. — You will see that there are such. Ignorance m^hf/voua: 
of good, or ignorance of what is best, is always mis- of other 
chievous: moreover assuming that a man knows Sway 8 8 DOt 
what is best, then all other knowledge will be profitable to 
him. In his special case, ignorance on any subject cannot be 
otherwise than hurtful. But if a man be ignorant of good, or 
of what is best, in his case knowledge on other subjects will 
beynore often hurtful than profitable. To a man like Orestes, 
so misguided on the question, “What is good?” as to resolve 
to kill his mother, — it would be a real benefit, if for the time 
he did not know his mother. Ignorance on that point, in his 
state of mind, would be better for him than knowledge. 11 
Aik. — It appears so. 

Sokr. — Follow the argument farther. When we come for- 
ward to say or do anything, we either know what wise public 

J J 0 it counsellors 

we are about to say and do, or at least believe our- few. 

J Upon what 

selves to know it. Every statesman who gives 
counsel to the public, does so in the faith of such 
knowledge. Most citizens are unwise, and ignorant 
of good as well as of other things. The wise are 
but few, and by their advice the city is conducted. 

Now upon what ground do we call these few, wise 

and useful public counsellors? If a statesman knows S" 

war, but does not know whether it is best to go to i°° d ” '.ch 

war, or at what juncture it is best — should we call 

him wise ? If lie knows how to kill men, or dis- ” bemS ht 

b Plato, Alkib. ii. c. 7, p. 141-142. h Plato, Alkibiad. ii. p. 144, c. 11. 
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possess them, or drive them into exile, — but does not know 
upon whom, or on what occasion, it is good to inflict this 
treatment — is he a useful counsellor? If he can ride, or 
shoot, or wrestle, well, — we give him an epithet derived 
from this special accomplishment : we do not call him wise. 
What would be the condition of a community composed of 
bowmen, horsemen, wrestlers, rhetors, &c., accomplished and 
excellent each in his own particular craft, yet none of them 
knowing what is good, nor when, nor on what occasions, it is 
good to employ their craft ? When each man pushes forward 
his own art and specialty, without any knowledge whether it 
is good on the whole either for himself or for the city, will not 
affairs thus conducted be reckless and disastrous ? * Aik . — 
They will be very bad indeed. 

Sokr. — If, then, a man has no knowledge of good or of the 
special ac- better — if upon this cardinal point he obeys fancy 
ments 9 with without reason — the possession of knowledge upon 
iedge h o?th 0 e W ’ special subjects will be oftener hurtful than profit- 
Stabie, r are°’ ft hle to him; because it will make him more forward 
f^i e than hurt ' i n action without any good result. Possessing 
beneQdai. man y ar f s an( j accomplishments, — and prosecuting 
one after another, but without the knowledge of good, — he 
will only fall into greater trouble, like a ship sailing without 
a pilot. Knowledge of good is, in other words, knowledge of 
what is useful and profitable. In conjunction with this, all 
other knowledge is valuable, and goes to increase a man’s 
competence as a counsellor : apart from this, all other know- 
ledge will not render a man competent as a counsellor, but 
will be more frequently hurtful than beneficial. k Towards 


* Plato, Alkib. ii. c. 12-13, p. 145. 
k Plato, Alkib. ii.c, 13-15^.145-146. 
*0 <rm &pa rt rtav roiobrtav olticy, ic ly 
fiby irap4irrjrcu avrtf 7} rov 0 tXrlcrrov 
4 ic i a r 7 ) — avrrj S* ^t/rjavr^S^ 

X OV f)X€p Kal 7} rod 0)<p€ \ lflOV 
— *t>p6vip.6v y e ainby tp^trofiev Kal kno- 
\ ^fxfiovXov nal rji x6\ci ku\ av- 
rkydvna 

( Totovroy is Schneider’s emen- 
dation for xotovyra.) . . Ovkoiv 
xd\tv robs rroWovs fitTjfiaprTjKtvai rov 


y * ftpijy Ktvhvvtltiv r6 yc 
icrr/fia , idv ns 


• rk - 


* tipvigjy W wv «Sf«V 

fxias UdcrTis r&x, wy, kp* ovxl rtf 

\ oljj.ai , &ytv Kvfiepyjirov tiiartXuy ly 

t, &c. 
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right living, what we need is the knowledge of good : just as 
the sick stand in need of a physician, and the ship’s crew of a 
pilot. Aik. — I admit your reasoning. My opinion is changed. 
I no longer believe myself competent to determine what I 
ought to accept from the Gods, or what I ought to pray for. 
I incur serious danger of erring, and of asking for mischiefs, 
under the belief that they are benefits. 

Sokr. — The Lacedaemonians, when they offer sacrifice, pray 
simply that they may obtain what is honourable and it is unsafe 
good, without farther specification. This language t« proceed 
is acceptable to the Gods, more acceptable than crifice, until 
the costly festivals of Athens. It has procured for what is th™ 

^ *11 proper lan- 

the Spartans more continued prosperity than the 
Athenians have enjoyed . 1 The Gods honour wise Gods. He 
and just men, — that is, men who know what they ws sacrifice, 
ought to say and do both towards Gods and towards him ^ lf upon 

0 J the counsel 

men — more than numerous and splendid offerings . 111 of sokrates. 
You see, therefore, that it is not safe for you to proceed with 
yotir sacrifice, until you have learnt what is the proper lan- 
guage to be used, and what are the really good gifts to be 
prayed for. Otherwise your sacrifice will not prove accept- 
able, and you may even bring upon yourself positive mischief . 11 
Aik. — When shall I be able to learn this, and who is there to 
teach me? I shall be delighted to meet him. Sokr. — There 
is a person at hand most anxious for your improvement. 
What he must do is, first to disperse the darkness from your 
mind, — next, to impart that which will teach you to discrimi- 
nate evil from good, which at present you are unable to do. 
Aik. — I shall shrink from no labour to accomplish this object. 
Until then, I postpone my intended sacrifice : and I tender 
my sacrificial wreath to you, in gratitude for your counsel . 0 
Sokr. — I accept the wreath as a welcome augury of future 
friendship and conversation between us, to help us out of the 
present embarrassment. 

1 Plato, Alkib. ii. c. 19, p. 148. I n Plato, Alkib. ii. c. 22, p. 150. 

m Plato, Alkib. iitc. 22, p. 150. | 0 Plato, Alkib. ii. c. 23-24, p. 151. 
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The two dialogues, called First and Second Alkibiades, of 
Different cri- which I have just given some account, resemble each 
other more than most of the Platonic dialogues, not 
dialogues, merely in the personages introduced, but in general 
spirit, in subject, and even in illustrations. The First Alki- 
biades was recognised as authentic by all critics without 
exception, until the days of Schleiermacher. Nay, it was not 
only recognised, but extolled as one of the most valuable and 
important of all the Platonic compositions: proper to be 
studied first, as a key to all the rest. Such was the view of 
Jamblichus and Proklus, transmitted to modem times; until 
it received a harsh contradiction from Schleiermacher, who 
declared the dialogue to be both worthless and spurious. The 
Second Alkibiades was also admitted both by Thrasyllus, and 
by the general body of critics in ancient times : but there 
were some persons (as we learn from Athenaeus) p who con- 
sidered it to be a work of Xenophon ; perceiving probably 
(what is the fact) that it bears much analogy to several con- 
versations which Xenophon has set down. But those who 
held this opinion are not to be considered as of one mind with 
critics who reject the dialogue as a forgery or imitation of 
Plato. Compositions emanating from Xenophon are just as 
much Sokratic, probably even more Sokratic, than the most 
unquestioned Platonic dialogues, besides that they must of 
necessity be contemporary also. Schleiermacher has gone 
much farther : declaring the Second as well as the First to be 
an unworthy imitation of Plato. q 

Here Ast agrees with Schleiermacher fully, including both 
Grounds for the First and Second Alkib. in his large list of the 
them — less spurious. Most of the subsequent critics go with 
thcsec^T 8t Schleiermacher only half-way : Socher, Hermann, 
the First. Stallbaum, Steinhart, Susemihl, recognise the First 
Alkibiades, but disallow the Second/ In my judgment, 

P Athenaeus, xi. p. 506. tional reasons, besides what is urged 

q See the Einleitung of Schleier- in his Introduction, 
macher to Alkib. i. part ii. vol. iii. p. r Socher, Ueber Platon’s Schriften, 
293 seg. Einleitung to Alkib. ii. part p. 1 12. Stallbaum, Prolegg. to Alkib. 
i. voL ii. p. 365 seq. His notes on the i. and ii. vol. v. pp. 171-304. K. F. 
two dialogues contain various addi- Hermann, Gesch.undSyst.der Platon. 
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Schleiermacher and Ast are more consistently right, or more 
consistently wrong, in rejecting both, than the other critics 
who find or make so capital a distinction between the two. 
The similarity of tone and topics between the two is obvious, 
and is indeed admitted by all. Moreover, if I were compelled 
to make a choice, I should say that the grounds for suspicion 
are rather less strong against the Second than against the 
First; and that Schleiermacher, reasoning upon the objections 
admitted by his opponents as conclusive against the Second, 
would have no difficulty in showing that his own objections 
against the First were still more forcible. The long speech 
assigned in the First Alkibiades to Sokrates, about the pri- 
vileges of the Spartan and Persian kings , 8 including the men- 
tion of Zoroaster, son of Oromazes, and the Magian religion, 
appears to me more unusual with Plato than anything which 
I find in the Second Alkibiades. It is more Xenophontic* 
than Platonic. 

But I must here repeat, that because I find, in this or any 
other dialogue, some peculiarities not usual with 
Plato, I do not feel warranted thereby in declaring 
the dialogue spurious. In my judgment, we must ™ 
look for a large measure of diversity in the various ofi ^ ferlorit y- 
dialogues ; and I think it an injudicious novelty, introduced 
by Schleiermacher, to set up a canonical type of Platonism, 
all deviations from which are to be rejected as forgeries. 
Both the First and the Second Alkibiades appear to me 
genuine, even upon the showing of those very critics who 
disallow them. Schleiermacher, Stallbaum, and Steinhart, 
all admit that there is in both the dialogues a considerable 
proportion of Sokratic and Platonic ideas : but they main- 
tain that there are also other ideas which are not Sokratic 


Philos, p. 420-439. Steinhart, Ein- 
leitungen to Aik, i. and ii. in Hierony- 
mus Muller’s Uebersetzung des Pla- 
ton’s Werke, vol. i, pp. 135-509. 

8 Plato, Alkib. i. p. 121-124. 

Whoever reads the objections in 
Steinhart’s Einleittfog (p. 148-150) 
against the First Alkibiades, wiU see 
that they are quite as forcible as what 


he urges against the Second; only, that 
in the case of the First, he gives to 
these objections their legitimate bear- 
ing, allowing them to teU against the 
merit of the dialogue, but not against 
its authenticity. 

t See Xenoph. CEconom. c. 4; Cyro- 
p»d. vii. 5, 58-64, viii. 1, 5-8-45; 
Laced, Republic, 0. 15. 
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or Platonic, and that the texture, style, and prolixity of the 
Second Alkibiades (Schleiermacker maintains this about the 
First also) are unworthy of Plato. But if we grant these 
premisses, the reasonable inference would be, not to disallow 
it altogether, but to admit it as a work by Plato, of inferior 
merit; perhaps of earlier days, before his powers of com- 
position had attained their maturity. To presume that be- 
cause Plato composed many excellent dialogues, therefore all 
that he composed must have been excellent, — is a pretension 
formally disclaimed by many critics, and asserted by none." 
Steinhart himself allows that the Second Alkibiades, though 
not composed by Plato, is the work of some other author 
contemporary, an untrained Sokratic disciple attempting to 
imitate Plato. x But we do not know that there were any 
contemporaries who tried to imitate Plato: though Theo- 
pompus accused him of imitating others, and called most of 
his dialogues useless as well as false: while Plato himself, in 
his inferior works, will naturally appear like an imitator of 
his better self. 

I agree with Schleiermacher and the other recent critics 
The two dia- considering the First and Second Alkibiades to 
prSiy 1 be inferior in merit to Plato’s best dialogues ; and 
SSefSln^* I contend that their own premisses justify no more, 
positions. They may probably be among his earlier produc- 
tions, though I do not believe that the First Alkibiades was 
composed during the lifetime of Sokrates, as Socher, Stein- 

u Stallbaum (Prolegg. ad Alcib. i. | was killed in 399 b.c., in the same year 
p. 186) makes this general statement as Sokrates, and four years after Alki- 
very justly, but he as well as other biades. Such an anachronism (Stein- 
critics are apt to forget it in particular hart urges) Plato could never allow 
cases. himself to commit. But when we read 

x Steinhart, Einleitung, p. 516-519. the Symposion, we find Aristophanes 
Stallbaum and Boeckh indeed assign in a company of which Sokrates, Alki- 
the dialogue to a later period. Hein- biades, and Agathon form a part, al- 
dorf (ad Lysin, p. 211) thinks it the luding to the tiiotKi<ris of Mantineia, 
work “ antiqui auctoris, sed non Pla- which took place in 386 b.c. No one 
tonis.” has ever made thisglaringanachronism 

Steinhart and others who disallow a ground for disallowing the Sym- 
the authenticity of the Second Alki- posion. Steinhart says that the style 
biades, insist much (p. 518) upon the of the Second Alkibiades copies Plato 
enormity of the chronological blunder, tooclosely(die angstlich platonisirende 
whereby Sokrates and Alkibiades are Sprache des Dialogs, p. 515), yet he 
introduced as talking about the death agrees with Stkilbaum that in several 
of Archelaus, king of M acedonia, who places it departs too widely from Plato. 
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hart, and Stallbaum endeavour to show. y I have already 
given my reasons, in a previous chapter, for believing that 
Plato composed no dialogues at all during the lifetime of 
Sokrates ; still less in that of Alkibiades, who died four years 
earlier. There is certainly nothing in either Alkibiades I. 
dr II. to shake this belief. 

If we compare various colloquies of Sokrates in the Xeno- 
phontic Memorabilia, we shall find xilkibiades I. Analogywith 
and II. very analogous to them both in purpose and 
spirit. In Alkibiades I. the situation conceived is 
the same as that of Sokrates and Glaukon, in the 
third book of the Memorabilia. Xenophon recounts 
how the presumptuous Glaukon, hardly twenty youngmen - 
years of age, fancied himself already fit to play a conspicuous 
part in public affairs, and tried to force himself, in spite of 
rebuffs and humiliations, upon the notice of the assembly/ 
No remonstrances of friends could deter him, nor could any- 
thing, except the ingenious dialectic of Sokrates, convince 
him of his own impertinent forwardness and exaggerated 
self-estimation. Probably Plato (Glaukon’s elder brother) 


y Stallbaum refers the composition 
of Alkib. i. to a time not long before 
the accusation of Sokrates, when the 
enemies of Sokrates were calumniating 
him in consequence of his past inti- 
macy with Alkibiades (who had before 
that time been killed in 404 b.c.) and 
when Plato was anxious to defend his 
master (Prolegg. p. 18b). Socher and 
Steinhart (p. 210) remark that such 
writings would do little good to So- 
krates under his accusation. They 
place the composition of the dialogue 
earlier, in 406 b . c . (Steinhart, p. 151- 
152), and they consider it the first 
exercise of Plato in the strict dialectic 
method. Both Steinhart and Her- 
mann (Gesch. Plat. Phil. p. 440) think 
that the dialogue has not only a specu- 
lative but a political purpose ; to warn 
and amend Alkibiades, and to prevent 
him from surrendering himself blindly 
to the democracy. 

I cannot admit the hypothesis that 
the dialogue was written in 406 b.c. 
(when Plato was twenty-one years of 
age, at most twenty-two), nor that it 
had any intended bearing upon the 


real historical Alkibiades, who left 
Athens in 415 b.c. at the head of the 
armament against Syracuse, was 
banished threo months afterwards, and 
never came back to Athens until May 
407 b.c. (Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 13, i. 
5, 17). He then enjoyed four months 
of great ascendancy at Athens, left it 
at the head of the fleet to Asia in Oct. 
407 b.c., remained in command of the 
fleet for about three months or so, then 
fell into disgrace and retired to Cher- 
sonese, never revisiting Athens. In 
40O b.c. Alkibiades was again in 
banishment, out of the reach of aU 
such warnings as Hermann and Stein- 
hart suppose that Plato intended to 
address to him in Alkib. i. 

Steinhart says (p. 152), “In dieser 
Zeit also, wenige Jahre nach seiner tri- 
umphirendenlluclckehr , wo Alkibiades,” 
&c. Now Alkibiades left the Athenian 
service, irrevocably, within less than 
one year after his triumphant return. 

Steinhart has not realised in his 
mind the historical and chronological 
conditions of the period. 

* Xenoph. Memor. iii. 6. 
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had heard of this conversation, but whether the fact be 
so or not, we see the same situation idealised by him in 
Alkibiades I., and worked out in a way of his own. Again, 
we find in the Xenophontic Memorabilia another colloquy, 
wherein Sokrates cross-questions, perplexes, and humiliates, 
the studious youth Euthydemus, a whom he regards as over 
confident in his persuasions and too well satisfied with him- 
self. It was among the specialties of Sokrates to humiliate 
confident young men, with a view to their future improve- 
ment. He made his conversation “an instrument of chastise- 
ment,” in the language of Xenophon: or (to use a phrase of 
Plato himself in the Lysis) he conceived “that the proper 
way of talking to youth whom you love, was, not to exalt and 
puff them up, but to subdue and humiliate them.” b 

If Plato wished to idealise this feature in the character of 
FitncsBof the Sokrates, no name could be more suitable to his pur- 
character of pose than that of Alkibiades : who, having possessed 

Alkibiades A 7 o x 

for idealising as a youth the greatest personal beauty (to which 
in Sokrates. feokrates was exquisitely sensible), had become m 
his mature life distinguished not less for unprincipled am- 
bition and insolence, than for energy and ability. We know 
the real Alkibiades both from Thucydides and Xenophon, 
and we also know that Alkibiades had in his youth so far 
frequented the society of Sokrates as to catch some of that 
dialectic ingenuity, which the latter was expected and be- 
lieved to impart. 0 The contrast, as well as the companion- 
ship, between Sokrates and Alkibiades was eminently sug- 
gestive to the writers of Sokratic dialogues, and nearly all 

a Xenoph. Mem. iv. 2. c The sensibility of Sokrates to 

b Xenoph. Mem. i. 4, 1. youthful beauty is as strongly declared 

& 4 kuvos (Sokrates) in the Xenophontic Memorabilia (i. 3- 

arriplov tvcica robs vdvi 8-14), as in the Platonic Lysis, Char- 

mides, or Symposion. 

Xcywv orwtiirjuepeve roh trvvlharpi- The conversation reported by Xeno- 
fiovtrwj &c. So in the Platonic Lysis, phon between Alkibiades, when not 
the youthful Lysis says to Sokrates, yet twenty years of age, and his 
“Talk to Menexenus, V abrbv tco- guardian Penkles, the first man in 
Xixrys” (Plat. Lysis, 21 1 B). And Athens— wherein Alkibiades puzzles 
Sokrates himself says, a few lines be- Perikles by a Sokratic cross-examina- 
fore (210 E), O tiro) xpb ircutiiKois tion — is likely enough to be real, 

ravttvovvra koL and was probaMy the fruit of his 

\ovra, Ktd fify, &<r*€p <rb f xavyoOrra koI society with Sokrates (Xen. Memor. 

i. 2, 40). 
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of them made use of it, composing dialogues in which Alki- 
biades was the principal name and figured It would be 
surprising indeed if Plato had never done the same : which 
is what we must suppose, if we adopt Schleiermacher’s view, 
that both Alkibiades I. and II. are spurious. In the Pro- 
tagoras as well as in the Symposion, Alkibiades figures ; but 
in neither of them is he the principal person, or titular hero, 
of the piece. In Alkibiades I. and II., he is introduced as 
the solitary respondent to the questions of Sokrates — icoAa- 
(Miplov evtica : to receive from Sokrates a lesson of humilia- 
tion such as the Xenophontic Sokrates administers to Glau- 
kon and Euthydemus, taking care to address the latter when 
alone.® 

I conceive Alkibiades I. and II. as composed by Plato 
among his earlier writings (perhaps between 399-390 B.c.) f 
giving an imaginary picture of the way in which “ Sokrates 


d Stallbaum observes (Proleg. ad 
Ale. i. p. 188), “ Cffiterum etiam 
uEschines, Euclides, Phrodon, Anti- 
sthenes, dialogos Alcibiadis nomine 
inscriptos composuisse narrantur.” 

Respecting the dialogues composed 
by ASschines, see the first note to this 
chapter. 

e Xenoph. Mem. iv. 2, 8. 

f The date which I here suppose for 
thq composition of Alkib. i. (t. e. after 
the death of Sokrates, but early in the 
literary career of Plato), is farther 
sustained (against those critics who 
place it in 406 b.o. or 402 b.c. before 
the death of Sokrates) by the long dis- 
course (p. 1 21-124) of Sokrates about 
the Persian and Spartan kings. In 
reference to tho Persian monarchy 
Sokrates says (p. 123 B), iirel nor* 
a$ioir(<rrov twv &va- 
swnAea, ts %<prj irapeA- 
irch'v iro\\)]v Kod 
robs < 

, &c. Olympiodorus 
and the Scholiast both suppose that 
Plato here refers to Xenophon and tho 
Anabasis, in which a statement very 
like this is found (i. 4, 9). It is plain, 
therefore, that they did not consider 
the dialogue to have been composed 
before the death of Sol&ates. I think 
it very probable that Plato had in 
his mmd Xenophon (either his Ana - 1 

VOL. I. 


basis, or personal communications with 
him); but at any rate visits of Greeks 
to the Persian court became very nu- 
merous between 399-390 b.c., whereas 
Plato can hardly have seen any such 
visitors at Athens in 406 b.c. (before 
the close of the war), nor probably in 
402 B.c., when Athens, though relieved 
from tho oligarchy, was still in a state 
of great public prostration. Between 
399 b.c. and the peace of Antalkidas 
(387 b.c.), visitors from Greece to the 
interior of Persia became more and 
more frequent, the Persian kings in- 
terfering very actively in Grecian 
politics. Plato may easily have’ seen 
during these years intelligent Greeks 
who had been up to the Persian court 
on military or political business. Both 
the Persian kings and the Spartan 
kings were then in the maximum of 
power and ascendancy — it is no wonder 
therefore that Sokrates should here be 
made to dwell upon their prodigious 
dignity in his discourse with Alki- 
biades. Steinhart (Einl. p. 1 50) feels 
the difficulty of reconciling this part 
of the dialogue with his hypothesis 
that it was composed in 406 b.c. ; yet 
he and Stallbaum both insist that it 
must have been composed before the 
death of Sokrates, for which they really 
produce no grounds at all. 

2 a 
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handled every respondent just as he chose” (to use the 
Plato’s man- literal phrase of Xenophon s ) : taming even that 
£igtothe ly ’ mos t overbearing youth, whom Aristophanes charac- 
B" terises as the lion’s whelp. h In selecting Alkibiades 
as the sufferer under such a chastising process, 
Plato rebuts in his own ideal style that charge 
of Sokrates. w j i j c j 1 Xenophon answers with prosaic directness — 
the charge made against Sokrates by his enemies, that he 
taught political craft without teaching ethical sobriety; and 
that he had encouraged by his training the lawless pro- 
pensities of Alkibiades . 1 When Schleiermacher, and others 
who disallow the dialogue, argue that the inordinate insolence 
ascribed to Alkibiades, and the submissive deference towards 
Sokrates also ascribed to him, are incongruous and incom- 
patible attributes, — I reply that such a conjunction is very 
improbable in any real character. But this does not hinder 
Plato from combining them in one and the same ideal cha- 
racter, as we shall farther see when we come to the mani- 
festation of Alkibiades in the Symposion : in which dialogue 
we find a combination of the same elements, still more 
extravagant and high-coloured. Both here and there we are 
made to see that Sokrates, far from encouraging Alkibiades, 
is the only person who ever succeeded in humbling him. 
Plato attributes to the personality and conversation of Sp- 
krates an influence magical and almost superhuman : which 
Cicero and Plutarch, proceeding probably upon the evidence 
of the Platonic dialogues, describe as if it were historical fact. 
They represent Alkibiades as shedding tears of sorrow and 
shame, and entreating Sokrates to rescue him from a sense 
of degradation insupportably painful. k Now Xenophon men- 
tions Euthydemus and other young men as having really 
experienced these profound and distressing emotions . 1 

Xen. Mem. i. 2, 14. rots bia- yiyvoiro, 

’ rois rvpavvlbos 
*6you ' &c. 

k Aristoph. Kan. 1427. ob i Xonoph. Memorab. i. 2, 17. 

k Cicero, Tusc. Die. iii. 32 ; Plutarch, 
Thucyd. vi. 15. (po&ydemes yc ip avrov Alkib. c. 4-6. Compare Plato, Alkib. 
(Alkib.) ol t o\\ot rb pJye$os rrjs rod i. p. 127 D, 13J C; Symposion, p. 215- 
tcark rb kavrov or w put irapavofilas is 2 1 6. 

’ f koL rrjs tiavoias iv naff 1 Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2, 39-40. 
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But he does not at all certify the same about Alkibiades, 
whose historical career is altogether adverse to the hypo- 
thesis. The Platonic picture is an ideal , drawn from what 
may have been actually true about other interlocutors of 
Sokrates, and calculated to reply to Meletus and his allies. 

Looking at Alkibiades I. and II. in this point of view, we 
shall find both of them perfectly Sokratic both in ^ purp08e 
topics and in manner— whatever may be said about 
unnecessary prolixity and common-place here and 
there. The leading ideas of Alkibiades I. may be a^.T* ^ 
found, nearly all, in the Platonic Apology. That ^STthe 
warfare, which Sokrates proclaims in the Apology as g^ion of 
having been the mission of his life, against the false knowledge * 
persuasion of knowledge, or against beliefs ethical and sesthe- 
tical, firmly entertained without having been preceded by 
conscious study or subjected to serious examination — is ex- 
emplified in Alkibiades I. and II. as emphatically as in any 
Platonic composition. In both these dialogues, indeed 
(especially in the first), we find an excessive repetition of 
specialising illustrations, often needless and sometimes tire- 
some : a defect easily intelligible if we assume them to have 
been written when Plato was still a novice in the art of dia- 
logic composition. But both dialogues are fully impregnated 
with the spirit of the Sokratic process, exposing, though with 
exuberant prolixity, the firm and universal belief, held and 
affirmed by every one even at the age of boyhood, without 
any assignable grounds or modes of acquisition, and amidst 
angry discordance between the affirmation of one man and 
another. The emphasis too with which Sokrates insists upon 
his own single function of merely questioning, and upon the 
fact that Alkibiades gives all the answers and pronounces all 
the self-condemnation with his own mouth m — is remarkable 
in this dialogue: as well as the confidence with which he 
proclaims the dialogue as affording the only, but effective, 
cure. n The ignorance of which Alkibiades stands unex- 
pectedly convicted, is expressly declared to be common to 
him with the oth^r Athenian politicians : an exception being 
m Plato, Alkib. i. p. 112-113. n Plato, Alkib. i. p. 127 E. 

2 A 2 
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half allowed to pass in favour of the semi-philosophical Peri- 
kles, whom Plato judges here with less severity than else- 
where 0 — and a decided superiority being claimed for the 
Spartan and Persian kings, who are extolled as systematically 
trained from childhood. 

The main purpose of Sokrates is to drive Alkibiades into 
Difficulties self-contradictions, and to force upon him a painful 
fo^the pur- consciousness of ignorance and mental defect, upon 
Eri^ng grave and important subjects, while he is yet young 
enough to amend it. Towards this purpose he is 
made to lay claim to a divine mission similar to 
mace. that which the real Sokrates announces in the 
Apology . p A number of perplexing questions and difficulties 
are accumulated : it is not meant that these difficulties are 
insoluble, but that they cannot be solved by one who has 
never seriously reflected on them — by one who (as the Xeno- 
phontic Sokrates says to Euthydemus) * is so confident of 
knowing the subject that he has never meditated upon it at 
all. The disheartened Alkibiades feels the necessity of im- 
proving himself and supplicates the assistance of Sokrates : r 
who reminds him that he must first determine what “ Him- 
self” is. Here again we find ourselves upon the track of 
Sokrates in the Platonic Apology, and under the influence of 
the memorable inscription at Delphi — Nosce teipsum . Your 
mind is yourself : your body is a mere instrument of your 
mind : your wealth and power are simple appurtenances or 
adjuncts. To know yourself, which is genuine Sophrosyne 
or temperance, is to know your mind : but this can only be 
done by looking into another mind, and into its most intelli- 
gent compartment: just as the eye can only see itself by 
looking into the centre of vision of another eye . 8 

At the same time, when, after having convicted Alkibiades 
of deplorable ignorance, Sokrates is called upon to prescribe 
remedies — all distinctness of indication disappears. It is 

0 Plato, Alkib. i. p. 118-120. r Plato, Alkib. p. 128-132 A. 

P Plato, Alkib. i. p. 124 C-127 E. 8 Plato, Aik. i. p. 133. 

4 Xenoph. Mem. iv. 2, 36. AAAct A Platonic mataphor, illustrating 
ih rb the necessity for two separate minds 
co-operating in dialectic coUoquy. 
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exacted only when the purpose is to bring difficulties and 
contradictions to view : it is dispensed with, when Sokrate8 
the purpose is to solve them. The conclusion is, ^^ B h ^ no 
that assuming happiness as the acknowledged ulti- 
mate end, 1 Alkibiades cannot secure this either for £ e j^ice* 
himself or for his city, by striving for wealth and tattle* 6 "" 
power, private or public : he can only secure it by 
acquiring for himself, and implanting in his country- oognitA ' 
men, justice, temperance, and virtue. This is perfectly Sokratic, 
and conformable to what is said by the real Sokrates in the 
Platonic Apology. But coming at the close of Alkibiades I., 
it presents no meaning and imparts no instruction : because 
Sokrates had shown in the earlier part of the dialogue, that 
neither he himself, nor Alkibiades, nor the general public, 
knew what justice and virtue were. The positive solution 
which Sokrates professes to give, is therefore illusory. He 
throws us back upon those old, familiar, emotional associa- 
tions, unconscious products and unexamined transmissions 
from mind to mind — which he had already shown to repre- 
sent the fancy of knowledge without the reality — deep-seated 
belief without any assignable intellectual basis, or outward 
standard of rectitude. 


Throughout the various Platonic dialogues, we find alter- 
nately two distinct and opposite methods of handling Prolixity of 
— the generalising of the special, and the special- — ' 
ising of the general. In Alkibiades I., the special- Xm 
ising of the general preponderates — as it does in ampies— 
most of the conversations of the Xenophontic Memo- plained, 
rabilia : the number of exemplifying particulars is unusually 
great. Sokrates does not accept as an answer a general term, 
without illustrating it by several of the specific terms compre- 
hended under it : and this several times on occasions when an 
instructed reader thinks it superfluous and tiresome : hence, 
partly, the inclination of some modem critics to disallow the 
dialogue. But we must recollect that though a modem 
reader practised in the use of general terms may seize the 


t Plat. Alkibiad. i. p. 134. 
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meaning at once, an Athenian youth of the Platonic age 
would not be sure of doing the same. No conscious analysis 
had yet been applied to general terms : no grammar or logic 
then entered into education. Confident affirmation, without 
fully knowing the meaning of what is affirmed, is the besetting 
sin against which Plato here makes war : and his precautions 
for exposing it are pushed to extreme minuteness. So, too, in 
the Sophistes and Politikus, when he wishes to illustrate the 
process of logical division and subdivision, he applies it to 
cases so trifling and so multiplied, that Socher is revolted and 
rejects the dialogues altogether. But Plato himself foresees 
and replies to the objection; declaring expressly that his 
main purpose is, not to expound the particular subject chosen, 
but to make manifest and familiar the steps and conditions of 
the general classifying process — and that prolixity cannot be 
avoided . 11 We must reckon upon a similar purpose in Alki- 
biades I. The dialogue is a specimen of that which Aristotle 
calls Inductive Dialectic, as distinguished from Syllogistic : 
the Inductive he considers to be plainer and easier, suitable 
when you have an ordinary collocutor — the Syllogistic is the 
more cogent, when you are dealing with a practised dis- 
putants 

It has been seen that Alkib. I., though professing to give 
Aikibiadds^ something like a solution, gives what is really no 
problem solution at all. Alkib. II., similar in many respects, 

avowedly un- . . , J x 7 

determined, is here different, inasmuch as it does not even pro- 
fess to solve the difficulty which had been raised. The 
general mental defect — false persuasion of knowledge without 
the reality — is presented in its application to a partic ular 
case. Alkibiades is obliged to admit that he does not know 
what he ought to pray to the Gods for: neither what is 
good, to be granted, nor what is evil, to be averted. He 
relies upon Sokrates for dispelling this mist from his mind : 

“ P^ PpUtlkuB, 285-286. u 6 av<irtpov *ol awbtor'pov koX 

* Anstotel. Topic, i. 104, a. 16. /card rftr a!<r%w yy a p t adr t p 0 y «a! 
Uocra ruv \ 6 ytay rwv liakvcrucuv rots toX\o?s k6Zv6v 6 r'_ ^ 

— Hart bl rb pby, brayary^j, rb bb, I fraoruetbrepov koX vpbs robs ivriXjoyi- 
ffvWoyicr/xos .... ctrrt Se fj fi\v irra- \ kovs ivepyterepoy. 
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which Sokrates promises to do, but adjourns for another 
occasion. 

Sokrates here ascribes to the Spartans, and to various phi- 
losophers, the practice of putting up prayers in un- Sokrates com- 
defined language, for good and honourable things practice of 
generally. He commends that practice. Xenophon the^Gods for 
tells us that the historical Sokrates observed it: y de&ISf— ms 

views about 

but he tells us also that the historical Sokrates, thesemi-re- 

. . - . /» gular, semi* 

though not praying for any special presents from irregular 
the Gods, yet prayed for and believed himself to G r t f*^ e 
receive special revelations and advice as to what them for 

•r . premonitory 

was good to be done or avoided in particular cases, warnings. 
He held that these special revelations were essential to any 
tolerable life: that the dispensations of the Gods, though 
administered upon regular principles on certain subjects and 
up to a certain point, were kept by them designedly inscru- 
table beyond that point : but that the Gods would, if properly 
solicited, afford premonitory warnings to any favoured person, 
such as would enable him to keep out of the way of evil, and 
put himself in the way of good. He declared that to consult 
and obey oracles and prophets was not less a maxim of pru- 
dence than a duty of piety : for himself, he was farther privi- 
leged through his divine feign or monitor, which he implicitly 
followed.* Such premonitory warnings were the only special 
favour which he thought it suitable to pray for — besides good 
things generally. For special presents he did not pray, 
because he professed not to know whether any of the ordi- 
nary objects of desire were good or bad. He proves in 
his conversation with Euthydemus, that all those acqui- 
sitions which are usually accounted means of happiness — 
beauty, strength, wealth, reputation, nay, even good health 
and wisdom — are sometimes good or causes of happiness, 
sometimes evil or causes of misery ; and therefore cannot 

y Xonoph. Mem. i. 3, 2 ; Flat. Aik. ol e«ol, 

ii. p. 143*148. rois byOptfarois &rr 1, T€ipa<r 6 cu Bib puiv- 

* These opinions of Sokrates are robs 

announced in various passages of the I dcobs ykp, oh 

Xenophontio Me morabilia, i. 1, 1-10 — | — i. 3, 4, i. 4, 2-15, iv. 3, 12, iv. 7, 10, 

iv. 8,5-11. 
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be considered either as absolutely the one or absolutely the 
other. a 

This impossibility of determining what is good and what is 
com rison e vil, consequence of the uncertainty in the dis- 
n^rithu!? pensations of the Gods and in human affairs — is a 
MemoraS doctrine forcibly insisted on by the Xenophontic 
the^nveir- Sokrates in his discourse with Euthydemus, and 
Sokrat^with much akin to the Platonic Alkibiades II., being 
ilkmtefnot' applied to the special case of prayer. But we must 
Bivtent with uot suppose that Sokrates adheres to this doctrine 
himseif. throughout all the colloquies of the Xenophontic 
Memorabilia : on the contrary, we find him, in other places, 
reasoning upon such matters, as health, strength, and wis- 
dom, as if they were decidedly good. b The fact is, that the 
arguments of Sokrates, in the Xenophontic Memorabilia, 
vary materially according to the occasion and the person 
with whom he is discoursing : and the case is similar with 
the Platonic dialogues : illustrating farther the questionable 
evidence on which Schleiermacher and other critics proceed, 
when they declare one dialogue to be spurious, because it 
contains reasoning inconsistent with [mother. 

We find in Aik. II. another doctrine which is also pro- 
claimed by Sokrates in the Xenophontic Memorabilia : that 
the Gods are not moved by costly sacrifice more than by 
humble sacrifice, according to the circumstances of the 
offerer : c they attend only to the mind of the offerer, whether 
he be just and wise : that is, “ whether he knows what ought 
to be done both towards Gods and towards men.” d 

But we find also in Aik. II. another doctrine, more remark- 
Remarkabie able. Sokrates will not proclaim absolutely that 

doctrine of - it* t , . . *it 

Alkibiades knowledge is good, and that ignorance is evil. In 
knowledge some cases, he contends, ignorance is good : and he 

is not always . ° 

Good. The discriminates which the cases are. That which we 

knowledge # 

of Good itself are principally interested in knowing, is Good , or 

a Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2, 31-32-36. — <ro<piay rb (iryurroy ayaddv, &c. 

Tavra olv tore fxhv w<p€\ovyra irorb Sb c Plato, Alkib. ii. p. 149-150; Xen. 
fiktfarroyraf rl fxaWov kyofib. % tcatcd Mem. i. 3. Compare Plato, Legg. x. 
iiTivi p. 885 ; Isokrat. ad Nikok. , 

b For example, Xen. Mem. iv. 5-6 d Plato, Aik. ii. p. 149 E, 150 B. 
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The Best — The Profitable : e phrases used as equi- aindi. 

-Ti 1 . ,lWe » With- 

valent. The knowledge of this is good, and the out that, the 
ignorance of it mischievous, under all supposable other^ 
circumstances. And if a man knows good, the more hurt- 
more he knows of everything else, the better; beneficial, 
since he will be sure to make a good use of his knowledge. 
But if he does not know good, the knowledge of other things 
will be hurtful rather than beneficial to him. To be skilful 
in particular arts and accomplishments, under the capital 
mental deficiency supposed, will render him an instrument 
of evil and not of good. The more he knows — and the more 
he believes himself to know — the more forward will he be in 
acting, and therefore the greater amount of harm will he do. 
It is better that he should act as little as possible. Such 
a man is not fit to direct his own conduct, like a freeman : he 
must be directed and controlled by others, like a slave. The 
greater number of mankind are fools of this description — 
ignorant of good : the wise men who know good, and are fit 
to direct, are very few. The wise man alone, knowing good, 
follows reason : the rest trust to opinion, without reason/ He 
alone is competent to direct both his own conduct and that of 
the society. 

The stress which is laid here upon the knowledge of good, 
as distinguished from all other varieties of knowledge — the 
identification of the good with the profitable, and of the 
knowledge of good with reason ( vovg ), while other varieties of 
knowledge are ranked with opinion (§o£a) — these are points 
which, under one phraseology or another, pervade many of 
the Platonic dialogues. The old phrase of Herakleitus — 
UoXv/uiaOlri voov ov SiSaaKu — “much learning does not teach 
reason ” — seems to have been present to the mind of Plato 
in composing this dialogue. The man of much learning 
and art, without the knowledge of good, and surrendering 
himself to the guidance of one or other among his accom- 

e Plato, Aik. ii. p. 145 B. *0<m? teal rj rod w<f>€\lfiou — also 146 B. 

&pa n rwv roiairrtfr oT 5 «', ihv fi\v * Plato, Aik. ‘ ii. p. 146 A-D. 
avrcf J) rod &e\ri<rrov «r- 
1 Ijv 7 ) avr^i $4i tro 
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plishments, is like a vessel tossed about at sea without a 
pilot . 8 

What Plato here calls the knowledge of Good, or Beason — 
Knowledge the just discrimination and comparative appreciation, 
of Ends and Means — appears in the Politikus and 
IliLSTta Euthydemus, under the title of the Begal or Poli- 
pSic$£ tical Art, of employing or directing 1 * the results of 
logus^nnder a u 0 ther arts, which are considered as subordinate : 
0Ue8 ' in the Protagoras, under the title of art of calcu- 
lation or mensuration : in the Philebus, as measure and pro- 
portion : in the Phasdrus (in regard to rhetoric) as the art of 
turning to account, for the main purpose of persuasion, all the 
special processes, stratagems, ’decorations, &c., imparted by 
professional masters. In the Bepublic, it is personified in the 
few venerable Elders who constitute the Beason of the society, 
and whose directions all the rest (Guardians and Producers) 
are bound implicitly to follow : the virtue of the subordinates 
consisting in this implicit obedience. In the Leges, it is 
definedas the complete subjection in the mind, of pleasures and 
pains to right Beason , 1 without which, no special aptitudes 
are worth having. In the Xenophontic Memorabilia, it 
stands as a Sokratic authority under the title of Sophrosyne 
or Temperance: 1 * and the Profitable is declared identical with 
the Good, as the directing and limiting principle for all 
human pursuits and proceedings . 1 

But what are we to understand by the Good, about which 
ne Good — there are so many disputes, according to the acknow- 
ledgment of Plato as well as of Sokrates? And 
arcweto° w what are we to understand by the Profitable? In 
Plato leaves what relation does it stand to the Pleasurable and 

this unde- _ . _ 

termined. the Pamtul ? 

These are points which Plato here leaves undetermined. 
We shall find him again touching them, and trying different 


e Plato, Aik. ii. p. 147 A. <5 < 

wo\v~ 

njs rrjs ivurr^firjSi Sy 6 fi*vos Si M 
fitas iitdcrrrjs rS>v SXKuv, &c. 
h Plato, Politikus, 292 B, 304 B, 


305 A ; Euthydemus, 291 B, 292 B. 
Compare Xenophon, (Ekonomicus, i. 
8, , 3 * 

1 Leges, iii. ^9 A-D, 691 A. 
k Xenoph. Mcmor. i. 2, 17, iv. 3, 1. 

1 Xenoph. Memor. iv. 6, 8, iv. 7, 7. 
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ways of determining them, in the Protagoras, the Gorgias, 
the Republic, and elsewhere. We have here the title and 
the postulate, but nothing more, of a comprehensive Teleo- 
logy, or right comparative estimate of ends and means one 
against another, so as to decide when, how far, under what 
circumstances, &c., each ought to be pursued. We shall see 
what Plato does in other dialogues to connect this title and 
postulate with a more definite meaning. 
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HIPPIAS MAJOR— HIPPIAS MINOR. 


Both these two dialogues are carried on between Sokrates 
Hippias and the Sophist Hippias. The general con- 

ception of Hippias — described as accomplished, elo- 
quent, and successful, yet made to say vain and 
silly things — is the same in both dialogues : in both 
also the polemics of Sokrates against him are con- 
ducted in a like spirit, of affected deference mingled 
with insulting sarcasm. Indeed the figure assigned to Hip- 
pias is so contemptible, that even an admiring critic like 
Stallbaum cannot avoid noticing the “ petulans pene et pro- 
terva in Hippiam oratio,” and intimating that Plato has 
handled Hippias more coarsely than any one else. Such 
petulance Stallbaum attempts to excuse by saying that the 
dialogue is a useful composition of Plato : a while Schleier- 


a Stallbaum, Prolegg. in Hipp. Maj. 
p. 149-150; also Steinhart(Einleitung, 
p. 42-43), who says, after an outpouring 
of his usual invective against the 
Sophist: — “Nevertheless the coarse 
jesting of the dialogue seems almost to 
exceed the admissible limit of comic 
effect,” &c. Again, p. 50, Steinhart 
talks of the banter which Sokrates 
carries on with Hippias, in a way not 
less cruel (grausam) than purposeless, 
tormenting him with a string of suc- 
cessive new propositions about the 
definition of the Beautiful, which pro- 
positions, as fast as Hippias catches at 
them he again withdraws of his own 
accord, and thus at last dismisses him 
(as he had dismissed Ion) uninstructed 
and unimproved, without even leaving 
behind in him the sting of anger, &c. 

It requires a powerful hatred against 
the persons called Sophists, to make 
a critic take pleasure in a comedy 
wherein siUy and ridiculous speeches 
are fastened upon the name of one of 


them, in his own day not merely 
honoured but acknowledged as deserv- 
ing honour by remarkable and varied 
accomplishments — and to make the 
critic describe the historical Hippias 
(whom we only know from Plato and 
Xenophon— see Steinhart, note 7, p. 
89 ; Socher, p. 22i)as if he had really 
delivered these speeches, or something 
equally absurd. 

How this comedy may be appreciated 
is doubtless a matter of individual 
taste. For my part, I agree with Ast 
in thinking it misplaced and unbecom- 
ing : and I am not surprised that he 
wishes to remove the dialogue from the 
Platonic canon, though I do not concur 
either in this inference, or in the 
general principle on which it proceeds, 
viz., that all objections against the 
composition of a dialogue are to be held 
as being also objections against its 
genuineness as a work of Plato. The 
Nubes of Aristophanes, greatly supe- 
rior as a comedy to the Hippias of 
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macher numbers it among the reasons for suspecting the 
dialogue, and Ast, among the reasons for declaring positively 
that Plato is not the author. b This last conclusion I do not 
at all accept : nor even the hypothesis of Stallbaum, if it be 
tendered as an excuse for improprieties of tone : for I believe 
that the earliest of Plato’s dialogues was composed after he 
was twenty-eight years of age — that is, after the death of 
Sokrates. It is however noway improbable, that both the 
Greater and Lesser Hippias may have been among Plato’s 
earlier compositions. We see by the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon that there was repeated an acrimonious controversy 
between Sokrates and Hippias: so that we may probably 
suppose feelings of special dislike, determining Plato to com- 
pose two distinct dialogues, in which an imaginary Hippias 
is mocked and scourged by an imaginary Sokrates. 

One considerable point in the Hippias Major appears to 
have a bearing on the debate between Sokrates and Real debate 
Hippias in the Xenophontic Memorabilia : in which ^^ the 
debate, Hippias taunts Sokrates with always com- “ d 
bating and deriding the opinions of others, while phontlcW 
evading to give opinions of his own. It appears suSwtoT 
that some antecedent debates between the two had thfttdebate - 
turned upon the definition of the Just, and that on these 
occasions Hippias had been the respondent, Sokrates the 
objector. Hippias professes to have reflected upon these 
debates, and to be now prepared with a definition which 
neither Sokrates nor any one else can successfully assail, 
but he will not say what the definition is, until Sokrates has 
laid down one of his own. In reply to this challenge, So- 
krates declares the Just to be equivalent to the Lawful or 


Plato, is turned to an abusive purpose 
when critics put it into court as evi- 
dence about the character of the real 
Sokrates. 

K. P. Hermann, in my judgment, 
takes a more rational view of the Hip- 
pias Major (Gesch. und Syst. der Plat. 
Phil, p.487-647). Instead of expatiat- 
ing on the glory of Plato in deriding 
an accomplished contemporary, he 
dwells upon the logical mistakes and 
confusion which the dialogue brings to 


view ; and he reminds us justly of the 
intellectual condition of the age, when 
even elementary distinctions in logic 
and grammar had been scarcely at- 
tended to. 

Both K. F. Hermann and Socher 
consider the HippiaB to be not a 
juvenile production of Plato, hut to 
belong to his middle age. 

b Schleierm.Einleitung.p.401 ; Ast, 
Platon’s Leben und Schriften, p. 457- 
459 * 
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Customary : he defends this against various objections of Hip- 
pias, who concludes by admitting it.® Probably this debate, 
as reported by Xenophon, or something very like it, really 
took place. If so, we remark with surprise the feebleness 
of the objections of Hippias, in a case where Sokrates, if he 
had been the objector, would have found such strong ones — 
and the feeble replies given by Sokrates, whose talent lay 
in starting and enforcing difficulties, not in solving them. d 
Among the remarks which Sokrates makes in illustration to 
Hippias, one is — that Lykurgus had ensured superiority to 
Sparta by creating in the Spartans a habit of implicit 
obedience to the laws.® Such is the character of the Xeno- 
phontic debate. 

Here, in the beginning of the Hippias Major, the Platonic 
opening of Sokrates remarks that Hippias has been long absent 
MiVor— H4>- from Athens : which absence the latter explains, 
by saying: that he has visited many cities in Greece, 
had made g lvin g lectures with great success, and receiving 

Greece, h and bigh P a y : that especially he has often visited 

S wealth e ®P arta > to give lectures, but partly also to 

by hX!”* 1 transact diplomatic business for his countrymen the 
tnres. Eleians, who trusted him more than any one else 
for such duties. His lectures (he says) were eminently in- 
structive and valuable for the training of youth : moreover 
they were so generally approved, that even from a small 
Sicilian town called Inykus, he obtained a considerable sum 
in fe$s. 

Upon this Sokrates asks — In which of the cities were your 
Hippias had gains the largest : probably at Sparta ? Hip. — No ; 

met with no . _ , . n n ~ M __ 7 

success at I received nothing at all at Sparta. Sofcr. — How ? 
toe Spartans You amaze me ! Were not your lectures calculated 

did not admit . J 

tion^ 8t Th^ir bnprove tbe Spartan youth; or did not the 
law forbids. Spartans desire to have their youth improved? or 

c Xenoph. Memor. iv. 4-12-25. N 6 fxos (Xen. Memor. i. 2, 42). All 

d Compare the puzzling questions the difficulties in determining the 
which Alkibiade8 when a youth is definition of N^or, occur also in deter- 
reported to have addressed to Perikles, mining that of N 6 fu/uy, which includes 
and which he must imquestionably both Jus Scriptum and Jus Moribus 
have heard from Sokrates himself, Receptum. 
respecting the meaning of the word e Xenoph. Memor. iv. 4, 15. 
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had they no money? H$p. — Neither one nor the other. 
The Spartans, like others, desire the improvement of their 
youth: they also have plenty of money: moreover my lectures 
were very beneficial to them as well as to the rest. f Sokr. — 
How could it happen then, that at Sparta, a city great and 
eminent for its good laws, your valuable instructions were 
left unrewarded ; while you received so much at the incon- 
siderable town of Inykus? Hip. — It is not the custom of 
the country, Sokrates, for the Spartans to change their laws, 
or to educate their sons in a way different from their ordinary 
routine. Sokr. — How say you ? It is not the custom of the 
country for the Spartans to do right, but to do wrong ? Hip. 
— I shall not say that , Sokrates. Sokr. — But surely they 
would do right in educating their children better and not 
worse ? Hip. — Yes, they would do right : but it is not lawful 
for them to admit a foreign mode of education. If any one* 
could have obtained payment there for education, I should 
have obtained a great deal ; for they listen to me with delight 
and applaud me : but, as I told you, their law forbids. 

Sokr. — Do you call law a hurt or benefit to the city? — 
Hip. — Law is enacted with a view to benefit; but Question, 
it sometimes hurts, if it be badly enacted.^ Sokr. — Sc a iaw- law? 
But what? Do not the enactors enact it as the ways aim at 
maximum of good, without which the citizens can- able, but ’ 
not live a regulated life ? Hip. — Certainly : they fan t^ttain 
do so. Sokr . — Therefore, when those who try* to tiieyfaii, 

- they fail to 

enact laws miss the attainment of good, they also attain law. 

b J The ftwful 

miss the lawful and law itself. How say you? — fatheProflt- 

* * able : the 

Hip. — They do so, if you speak with strict pro- u n P^ata ble 
priety: but such is not the language which men lawful - 
commonly use. Sokr . — What men? the knowing? or the 
ignorant ? Hip. — The Many. Sokr. — The Many : is it they 
who know what truth is? Hip — Assuredly not. Sokr. 
— But surely those who do know, account the profitable to 
be in truth more lawful than the unprofitable, to all men. 
Don’t you admit this ? Hip. — Yes, I admit they account it 

* Plato, Hipp. Maj. 283-284. e Plato, Hipp. Maj. 284 OD. 
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so in truth. Sokr. — Well, and it is so, too : the truth is as 
the knowing men account it. Hip. — Most certainly. Sokr. 
— Now you affirm, that it is more profitable to the Spartans 
to be educated according to your scheme, foreign as it is, 
than according to their own native scheme. Hip. — I affirm 
it, and with truth too. Sokr. — You affirm besides, that 
things more profitable are at the same time more lawful? 
Hip. — I said so. Sokr. — According to your reasoning, then, 
it is more lawful for the Spartan children to be educated 
by Hippias, and more unlawful for them to be educated 
by their fathers — if in reality they will be more benefited by 
you ? Hip. — But they will be more benefited by me. Sokr. 
— The Spartans therefore act unlawfully, when they refuse to 
give you money and to confide to you their sons ? Hip . — I 
admit that they do : indeed your reasoning seems to make 
in my favour, so that I am noway called upon to resist it. 
Sokr . — We find then, after all, that the Spartans are enemies 
of law, and that too in the most important matters — though 
they are esteemed the most exemplary followers of law. h 


Perhaps Plato intended the above argument as a derisory 
comparison taunt against the Sophist Hippias, for being vain 
ment e onbe enough to think his own tuition better than that of 

Platonic _ ” . Ti , , i • • 

sokrates, the Spartan community. It such was his intention, 

with that of , . _ 

thexeno- the argument might have been retorted against 
krates. Plato himselt, for his propositions in the .Republic 
and Leges : and we know that the enemies of Plato did taunt 
him with his inability to get these schemes adopted in any 
actual community. But the argument becomes interesting 
when we compare it with the debate before referred to in 
the Xenophontic Memorabilia, where Sokrates maintains 
against Hippias that the Just is equivalent to the Lawful. 
In that Xenophontic dialogue, all the difficulties which em- 
barrass this explanation are kept out of sight, and Sokrates 
is represented as gaining an easy victory over Hippias. In 
this Platonic dialogue, the equivocal use of the word 
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is expressly adverted to, and Sokrates reduces Hippias to a 
supposed absurdity, by making him pronounce the Spartans 
to be enemies of law : — 7rapav6povg bearing a double sense, 
and the proposition being true in one sense, false in the other. 
In the argument of the Platonic Sokrates, a law which does 
not attain its intended purpose of benefiting the community, 
is no law at all, — not lawful: 1 so that we are driven back 
again upon the objections of Alkibiades against Perikles (in 
the Xenophontic Memorabilia) in regard to what constitutes 
a law. In the argument of the Xenophontic Sokrates, law 
means a law actually established, by official authority or 
custom — and the Spartans are produced as eminent examples 
of a lawfully minded community. As far as we can assign 
positive opinion to the Platonic Sokrates in the Hippias 
Major, he declares that the profitable or useful (being that 
which men always aim at in making law) is The Lawful, 
whether actually established or not : and that the unprofitable 
or hurtful (being that which men always intend to escape) 
is The Unlawful, whether prescribed by any living authority 
or not. This (he says) is the opinion of the wise men who 
know : though the ignorant vulgar hold the contrary opinion. 
The explanation of to S'ik aiov given by the Xenophontic 
Sokrates (to Siicaiov = to vop.ip.ov), would be equivalent, if 
we construe to vopipov in the sense of the Platonic Sokrates, 
(in Hippias Major) as an affirmation that The Just was the 
generally useful — To Slicaiov = to Kotvy avpfptpov. 

There exists however in all this, a prevalent confusion 
between Law (or the Lawful) as actually established, ^ JuBt or 
and Law (or the Lawful) as it ought to be established, 
in the judgment of the critic, or of those whom he gSKftSi 
follows : that is (to use the phrase of Mr. Austin nStfon X lwd» 
in his ‘ Province of Jurisprudence ’) Law as it would j^JS^Sdto 
be, if it conformed to its assumed measure or test. Sit^wSys 8 
In the first of these senses, ro vopipov is not one adhere * 
and the same, but variable according to place and time — one 
thing at Sparta, another thing elsewhere: accordingly it 

1 Compare a similar argument of Sokrates against Thrasymaohus — Be- 
public, i. 339. 
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would not satisfy the demand of Plato’s mind, when he asks 
for an explanation of to Sltcaiov. It is an explanation in 
the second of the two senses which Plato seeks — a common 
measure or test applicable universally, at all times and places. 
In so far as he ever finds one, it is that which I have men- 
tioned above as delivered by the Platonic Sokrates in this 
dialogue : viz., the Just or Good, that which ought to be the 
measure or test of Law and Positive Morality, is, the bene- 
ficial or profitable. This (I repeat) is the only approach to 
a solution which we ever find in Plato. But this is seldom 
clearly enunciated, never systematically followed out, and 
sometimes, in appearance, even denied. 

I resume the thread of the Hippias Major. Sokrates asks 
Lectures of Hippias what sort of lectures they were that he de- 
livered with so much success at Sparta ? The Spar- 
tans (Hippias replies) knew nothing and cared 
nothing about letters, geometry, arithmetic, astro- 
^whatpS?- uomy : but they took delight in hearing tales about 
i^utifri, heroes, early ancestors, foundation-legends of cities, 
bonourabie &c., which his mnemonic artifice enabled him to 
for youth. d e iiy er# k The Spartans delight in you (observes 
Sokrates) as children delight in old women’s tales. Yes 
(replies Hippias), but that is not all : I discoursed to them 
also, recently, about fine and honourable pursuits, much to 
their admiration : I supposed a conversation between Nestor 
and Neoptolemus, after the capture of Troy, in which the 
veteran, answering a question put by his youthful companion, 
enlarged upon those pursuits which it was fine, honourable, 
beautiful for a young man to engage in. My discourse is 
excellent, and obtained from the Spartans great applause. I 
am going to deliver it again here at Athens, in the school- 
room of Pheidostratus, and I invite you, Sokrates, to come 
and hear it, with as many friends as you can bring . 1 

I shall come willingly (replied Sokrates). But first answer 
me one small question, which will rescue me from a present 
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embarrassment. Just now, I was shamefully puzzled in con- 
versation with a friend, to whom I had been praising Question put 
some things as honourable and beautiful, — blaming 
other things as mean and ugly. He surprised me in theback- 
by the interrogation — How do you know, Sokrates, SS^been 
what things are beautiful, and what are ugly? 

Come now, can you tell me, What is the Beautiful ? Beautiful ? 

I, in my stupidity, was altogether puzzled, and could not 
answer the question. But after I had parted from him, I 
became mortified and angry with myself ; and I vowed that 
the next time I met any wise man, like you, I would put the 
question to him, and learn how to answer it ; so that I might 
be able to renew the conversation with my friend. Your coming 
here is most opportune. I entreat you to answer and explain 
to me clearly what the Beautiful is ; in order that I may not 
again incur the like mortification. You can easily answer : it 
is a small matter for you, with your numerous attainments. 

Oh — yes — a small matter (replies Hippias) ; the question 
is easy to answer. I could teach you to answer mvviaB 


many questions harder than that ; so that no man ^ n 8 ^ he 


easy 
to answer. 


shall be able to convict you in dialogue. 

Sokrates then proceeds to interrogate Hippias, in the name 
of the absentee, starting one difficulty after another as if sug- 
gested by this unknown prompter, and pretending to be him- 
self under awe of so impracticable a disputant. 

All persons are just, through Justice — wise, through Wis- 
dom — good, through Goodness or the Good — beau- Ju8tice> WiB _ 
tiful, through Beauty or the Beautiful. Now 
Justice, Wisdom, Goodness, Beauty or the Beau- wh2k ng * 
tiful, must each be something . Tell me what the 
Beautiful is? tmu? 

Hippias does not conceive the question. Does the man 
want to know what is a beautiful thing? Sokr. — No; he 
wants to know what is The Beautiful . Hip . — I do not see 
the difference. I answer that a beautiful maiden is a beau- 
tiful thing. No one can deny that. 11 


n Flat. Hipp. Maj. 287 A. 
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Solcr . — My disputatious friend will not accept your answer. 
Hippias does He wants you to tell him, What is the Self-Beau- 

tiful ? — that Something through which all beautiful 
^eanswerB things become beautiful. Am X to tell him, it is 
one particu^ because a beautiful maiden is a beautiful thing? 
ifi oiSSt 41 " He will say — Is not a beautiful mare, a beautiful 
thing also ? and a beautiful lyre as well ? Hip . — Yes ; both 
of them are so. Solcr . — Ay, and a beautiful pot, my friend 
will add, well moulded and rounded by a skilful potter, is a 
beautiful thing too. Hip. — How, Sokrates ? Who can your 
disputatious friend be ? Some ill-taught man, surely ; since 
he introduces such trivial names into a dignified debate. 
Sokr . — Yes; that is his character: not polite, but vulgar, 
anxious for nothing else but the truth. Hip . — A pot, if it be 
beautifully made, must certainly be called beautiful; yet 
still, all such objects are unworthy to be counted as beautiful, 
if compared with a maiden, a mare, or a lyre. 

Sokr . — I understand. You follow the analogy suggested 

0 by Herakleitus in his dictum — That the most beau- 

Cross-ques- f 

tiful ape is ugly, if compared with the human race. 
2^ e Ire hings y° u sa y> most beautiful pot is ugly, when 
bS U e^ compared with the race of maidens. Hip. — Yes. 
tifui B oni^by" That is my meaning. Sokr. — Then my friend will 
OT“SdJ° n ’ as k y°u in return, whether the race of maidens is 
cuiardrcum- aot as niuch inferior to the race of Gods, as the pot 
Sometimes to the maiden ? whether the most beautiful maiden 
^metimea will not appear ugly, when compared to a Goddess ? 
not be&utifui. w j ie ^j ier the wisest of men will not appear an ape, 
when compared to the Gods, either in beauty or in wisdom. 0 
Hip. — No one can dispute it. Sokr . — My friend will smile 
and say — You forget what was the question put. I asked 
you, What is the Beautiful ? — the Self-Beautiful : and your 
answer gives me, as the Self-Beautiful, something which you 
yourself acknowledge to be no more beautiful than ugly ? If 

1 had asked you, from the first, what it was that was both 
beautiful and ugly, your answer would have been pertinent 
to the question. Can you still think that the Self-Beautiful, 

0 Plat. Hipp. Maj. 289. 
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— that Something, by the presence of which all other things 
become beautiful, — is a maiden, or a mare, or a lyre ? 

L lip . — I have another answer to which your friend can 
take no exception. That, by the presence of which second an- 
all things become beautiful, is Gold. What was 
before ugly, will (we all know), when ornamented 
with gold, appear beautiful. Sokr. — You little things be- 
know what sort of man my friend is. He will fui.^iwiny 
laugh at your answer, and ask you — Do you think, the^nswer^ 
then, that Pheidias did not know his profession as a Hippias 
sculptor ? How came he not to make the statue of analogies. 
Athene all gold, instead of making (as he has done) the face, 
hands, and feet of ivory, and the pupils of the eyes of a par- 
ticular stone ? Is not ivory also beautiful, and particular 
kinds of stone ? Hip . — Yes, each is beautiful, where it is be- ^ 
coming. Sokr . — And ugly, where it is not becoming. p Hip . 
— Doubtless. I admit that what is becoming or suitable, 
makes that to which it is applied appear beautiful: that which 
is not becoming or suitable, makes it appear ugly. Sokr . — 
My friend will next ask you, when you are boiling the beau- 
tiful pot of which we spoke just now, full of beautiful soup, 
what sort of ladle will be suitable and becoming — one made 
of gold, or of fig-tree w ood ? Will not the golden ladle spoil 
the soup, and the wooden ladle turn it out good ? Is not the 
wooden ladle, therefore, better than the golden ? Hip . — By 
Herakles, Sokrates! what a coarse and stupid fellow your 
friend is ! I cannot continue to converse with a man who 
talks of such matters. Sokr . — I am not surprised that you, 
with your fine attire and lofty reputation, are offended with 
these low allusions. But I have nothing to spoil by inter- 
course with this man ; and I entreat you to persevere, as a 
favour to me. He will ask you whether a wooden soup-ladle 
is not more beautiful than a ladle of gold, — since it is more 
suitable and becoming ? So that though you said — The Self- 
Beautiful is Gold — you are now obliged to acknowledge that 
gold is not more beautiful than fig-tree wood ? 

Hip . — I acknowledge that it is so. But I have another 
p Plat. Hipp. Maj. 290. * 
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answer ready which, will silence your friend. I presume you 
Third answer me *° indicate as The Beautiful, something 

qn^uonf - which will never appear ugly to any one, at any time, 
proof given or any place / 1 Sokr . — That is exactly what I 
^nnfv^i desire. Hip. — Well, I affirm, then, that to every 
application. man ^ a i wa y S? and everywhere, the following is most 

beautiful. A man being healthy, rich, honoured by the 
Greeks, having come to old age and buried his own parents 
well, to be himself buried by his own sons well and mag- 
nificently. Sokr . — Your answer sounds imposing; but my 
friend will laugh it to scorn, and will remind me again, that 
his question pointed to the Beautiful itself r — something 
which, being present as attribute in any subject, will make 
that subject (whether stone, wood, man, God, action, study, 
r &c.) beautiful. Now that which you have asserted to be 
beautiful to every one everywhere, was not beautiful to 
Achilles, who accepted by preference the lot of dying before 
his father — nor is it so to the heroes, or to the sons of Gods, 
who do not survive or bury their fathers. To some, there- 
fore, what you specify is beautiful — to others it is not beau- 
tiful but ugly : that is, it is both beautiful and ugly, like the 
maiden, the lyre, the pot, on which we have already remarked. 
Hip.— I did not speak about the Gods or Heroes. Your 
friend is intolerable, for touching on such profanities . 8 Sokr. 
— However, you cannot deny that what you have indicated is 
beautiful only for the sons of men, and not for the sons of 
Gods. My friend will thus make good his reproach against 
your answer. He will tell me, that all the answers, which we 
have as yet given, are too absurd. And he may perhaps at 
the same time himself suggest another, as he sometimes does 
in pity for my embarrassment. 

Sokrates then mentions, as coming from hints of the absent 
Farther an- friend, three or four different explanations of the 
gesferfby Self-Beautiful : each of which, when first introduced, 

Lm f s^it- he a PF oves > and Hippias approves also: but each 
able or Be- of which he proceeds successively to test and con- 

<i Plato, Hipp. Maj. 291 C-D. r pi ato , Hipp. Maj. 292 D. 

8 Plato, Hipp. Maj. 293 B. 
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demn. It is to be remarked that all of them are coming- 
general explanations : not consisting in conspicuous thereunto— 
particular instances, like those which had come 
from Hippias. His explanations are the following : — 

1. The suitable or becoming (which had before been 
glanced at). It is the suitable or becoming which consti- 
tutes the Beautiful . 1 

To this Sokrates objects: The suitable, or becoming, is 
what causes objects to appear beautiful — not what causes 
them to be really beautiful. Now the latter is that which we 
are seeking. The two conditions do not always go together. 
Those objects, institutions, and pursuits which are really beau- 
tiful (fine, honourable) very often do not appear so, either to in- 
dividuals or to cities collectively; so that there is perpetual 
dispute and fighting on the subject. The suitable or becoming, 
therefore, as it is certainly what makes objects appear beau-* 
tiful, so it cannot be what makes them really beautiful . 11 

2. The useful or profitable. — We call objects beautiful, 
looking to the purpose which they are calculated or 2. The useful 
intended to serve : the human body, with a view to Objections 

_ _ V t — It will not 

running, wrestling, and other exercises — a horse, an hold, 
ox, a cock, looking to the service required from them — im- 
plements, vehicles on land and ships at sea, instruments for 
music and other arts all upon the same principle, looking to 
the end which they accomplish or help to accomplish. Laws 
and pursuits are characterised in the same way. In each of 
these, we give the name Beautiful to the useful, in so far as 
it is useful, when it is useful, and for the purpose to which it 
is useful. To that which is useless or hurtful, in the same 
manner, we give the name Ugly . 1 

Now that which is capable of accomplishing each end, is 
useful for such end : that which is incapable, is useless. It is 
therefore capacity, or power, which is beautiful : incapacity, 
or impotence, is ugly. y 

Most certainly (replies Hippias) : this is especially true in 

Plato, Hipp. Maj* 293 E. !> Bvvarby ticacrroy iir epydfcirBai, els 

1 Plato, Hipp. Maj. 294 B-E. tvyarbv, els rovro tccd xp^)°' l l Lioy ' 

: Plat. Hipp. Maj. 295 C-D. Ifitvarov, &xP 1 l ffToy > * 

Plat. Hipp. Maj. 295 E. O faovv 
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our cities and communities, wherein political power is the 
finest thing possible, political impotence, the meanest. 

Yet, on closer inspection (continues Sokrates), such a 
theory will not hold. Power is employed by all men, though 
unwillingly, for bad purposes : and each man, through such 
employment of his power, does much more harm than good, 
beginning with his childhood. Now power, which is useful 
for the doing of evil, can never be called beautiful.* 

You cannot therefore say that Power, taken absolutely, is 
beautiful. You must add the qualification — Power used for 
the production of some good, is beautiful. This, then, would 
be the profitable — the cause or generator of good. a But the 
cause is different from its effect : — the generator or father is 
different from the generated or son. The beautiful would, 
upon this view, be the cause of the good. But then the beautiful 
would be different from the good, and the good different from 
the beautiful? Who can admit this? It is obviously wrong : 
it is the most ridiculous theory which we have yet hit upon. b 

3. The Beautiful is a particular variety of the agreeable or 
3 . The Beau- pleasurable : that which characterises those things 

tifulisa , . - , . 7-1 ! , 

variety of the which cause pleasure to us through sight and hear- 
—that which ing. Thus the men, the ornaments, the works of 
the P a, i ntin g or sculpture, upon which we look with ad- 
ear- miration, 0 are called beautiful : also songs, music, 

poetry, fable, discourse, in like manner ; nay even laws, cus- 
toms, pursuits, which we consider beautiful, might be brought 
under the same head. d 

The objector, however, must now be dealt with. He will 
Objections to ask us — Upon what ground do you make so marked 
what pro- a distinction between the pleasures of sight and 

perty is there . A _ _ . 

common to hearing, and other pleasures? Do you deny that 


* Plat. Hipp. Maj. 296 C-D. 
ft Plat. Hipp. Maj. 297 B. 
b Plat. Hipp. Maj. 297 D-E. cl 
otSv t* 4<rrw, iicclvuv cXvai (kip$vvc{ci) 
$ti yc\oi6rcpos r wv irp&rwv. 
c Plat. Hipp. Maj. 298 A-B. 

<* Plat. Hipp. Maj. 298 D. 
Professor Bain observes : — “ The eye 
and the ear are the great avenues to 
the mind for the msthetic class of in- 


fluences. The other senses are more 
or less in the monopolist interest. But 
the blue sky, the green wood, and all 
the beauties of the landscape, can fiU 
the vision of a countless throng of 
admirers. So with the pleasing sounds, 
&c.” (Bain, 4 TJhe Emotions and the 
Will/ ch. xiv. p. 248. The Aesthetic 
Emotions.) 
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these others (those of taste, smell, eating, drinking, 
sex) are really pleasures ? No, surely (we shall which infers 
reply); we admit them to be pleasures, — but no 
one will tolerate us in calling them beautiful: espe- 
cially the pleasures of sex, which as pleasures are £**{*£* 
the greatest of all, but which are ugly and dis- tiful ? 
graceful to behold. He will answer — I understand you: 
you are ashamed to call these pleasures beautiful, because 
they do not seem so to the multitude : but I did not ask you, 
what seems beautiful to the multitude — I asked you, what is 
beautiful. 6 You mean to affirm, that all pleasures which do 
not belong to sight and hearing, are not beautiful: Do you 
mean, all which do not belong to both ? or all which do not 
belong to one or the other? We shall reply — To either one 
of the two — or to both the two. Well ! but, why (he will 
ask) do you single out these pleasures of sight and hearing, 
as beautiful exclusively ? What is there peculiar in them, 
which gives them a title to such distinction ? All pleasures 
are alike, so far forth as pleasures, differing only in the more 
or less. Next, the pleasures of sight cannot be considered as 
beautiful by reason of their coming through sight — for that 
reason would not apply to the pleasures of hearing: nor 
again can the pleasures of hearing be considered as beautiful 
by reason of their coming through hearing/ We must find 
something possessed as well by sight as by hearing, common 
to both, and peculiar to them, — which confers beauty upon 
the pleasures of both and of each. Any attribute of one, 
which does not also belong to the other, will not be sufficient 
for our purpose.* Beauty must depend upon some essential 

« Plato, Hipp. Maj. 298 E, 299 A. of both which is not true of either 
teas (pairh ica\ separately. Sokrates points out that 

ir d\ai at(rx<Jv€<rfl€ ratiras re is fjSov&s two men are Both, even in number, 
cTycu, tin oil SotceT rots while each is One, an odd number. 

&M* 4 yd) ov rovro You cannot say of the two that they 

are one, nor can you say of either that 
« T v a i, it AX' 8 , r 1 I o’ r 1 v. he is Both. There are two classes of 

t Plato, Hipp. Maj. 299 D-E. predicates ; some which are true of 

s Plato, Hipp. Maj. 300 B. A either but not true of the two together, 
separate argument jbetween Sokrates or vice versd ; some again which are 
and Hippias is here as it were inter- true of the two and true also of each 
polated ; Hippias affirms that he does one — such as just, wise, handsome, &o. 
not see how any predicate can be true p. 301-303 B. 
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characteristic which both have in common .* 1 We must there- 
fore look out for some such characteristic, which belongs to 
both as well as to each separately. 

Now there is one characteristic which may perhaps serve. 
Answer— The pleasures of sight and hearing, both and each, 
belonging to are distinguished from other pleasures by being the 
both fn com- most innocuous and the best . 1 It is for this reason 
property of that we call them beautiful. The Beautiful, then, 
cuoub and 0- is profitable pleasure — or pleasure producing good 
— for the profitable is, that which produces good. k 
ground they Nevertheless the obi ec tor will not be satisfied 

are called ~ 

beautiful. even with this. He will tell us — You declare the 
™d S -Th e not beautiful to be Pleasure producing good. But we 
fatheSmBe before agreed, that the producing agent or cause 
i^th^fore d * s different from what is produced or the effect. Ac- 
from ciood— cordingly, the Beautiful is different from the Good: 
toe Beamiftii or > bi °fber words, the Beautiful is not good, nor is 
fitibiefiTto Good beautiful — if each of them is a different 

I? different thing . 1 Now these propositions we have already pro- 
B^tSTh^ nounced to be inadmissible, so that your present ex- 
decured^-^ planation will not stand better than the preceding. 

admissible. 


Thus finish the three distinct explanations of To ko \ qv , 
? e Tthe 8 which Plato in this dialogue causes to be first sug- 
^^expiana- gested/by Sokrates, successively accepted by Hip- 

h Plat. Hipp. Maj. 302 C. rrj ovvia ; because they coincide with the doctrine 
tt} iir* afi<p6r€pa krcopivr) tf/jtrjv, eirrep ascribed to Antisthenes, which has 
itjupdrepd £<rri koAcl , raxnr) betv aura j caused so many hard words to be 
tcaAk that, r£ tie Kard rb. crepa ( applied to him (as well as to Stilpon) 

xo/xeV? 7 , ph fcal in vvv oXopat. by critics, from Kolotes downwards. 

1 Plat. Hipp. Maj. 303 E. tin bo- tv- The general principle here laid down 
for ar at air, - - by Plato is— A is something different 

pfonorai, ko\ bp<t>6repai kcl \ h from therefore A is not B and B is 

k Plat. Hipp. Maj. 303 E. not A. In other words, A cannot be 

fy rb Ka\bv el vat, fttiovbv predicated of B nor B of A. Anti- 
pov. I Bthenes said in like manner — 

1 Plat. Hipp. Maj. 304 A. and *&yo&bs are different from each 

axpltepov, <fn rb other, therefore you cannot say v 

tie troiovu Kal rb iroiovp.€vov, crepov vvv J ros foftv byaQtis. You can only say 
tii) i<pdvr) , kcu els rbv repo repov \6yov AvQpvmos forty ‘'Avdponros — *Aya$bs 
tjtcet vfiiv & \6yos' otir e ybp rb adds. 

tty a0bv ttv fir) tca\bv , otfre rb I shall touch farther upon this point 
teaAbv btv * &AA c at)- in my chapter upon Antisthenes and 

rAr i icdrepov Ur tv. the other tin Bokratici. 

These last words deserve attention, 
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pias, and successively refuted by Sokrates. In tions ascribed 
comparing them with the three explanations which we special 

_ A ° _ . conspicuous 

he puts into the mouth of Hippias, we note this dis- espies; 
tinction: That the explanations proposed by Hip- «*>*<> *° 

t soKrates are 

pias are conspicuous particular exemplifications of attempts to 

A r r j: assign some 

the Beautiful, substituted in place of the general general 

7 1 ° concept. 

concept: as we remarked, in the dialogue Euthy- 
phron, that the explanations of the Holy given by Euthy- 
phron in reply to Sokrates, were of the same exemplifying 
character. On the contrary, those suggested by Sokrates 
keep in the region of abstractions, and seek to discover some 
more general concept, of which the Beautiful is only a deriva- 
tive or a modification, so as to render a definition of it 
practicable. To illustrate this difference by the language 
of Dr. Whewell respecting many of the classifications in 
Natural History, we may say — That according to the views 
here represented by Hippias, the group of objects called 
beautiful is given by Type, not by Definition : m while So- 
krates proceeds like one convinced that some common cha- 
racteristic attribute may be found, on which to rest a Defi- 
nition. To search for Definitions of general words, was (as 
Aristotle remarks) a novelty, and a valuable novelty, intro- 
duced by Sokrates. His contemporaries, the Sophists among 
them, were not accustomed to it : and here the Sophist Hip- 
pias (according to Plato’s frequent manner) is derided as 
talking nonsense , 11 because, when asked for an explanation 
of The Self-Beautiful, he answers by citing special instances of 
beautiful objects. But we must remember, first, that Sokrates, 
who is introduced as trying several general explanations of 
the Self-Beautiful, does not find one which will stand : next, 
that even, if one such could be found, particular instances 
can never be dispensed with, in the way of illustration; 
lastly, that there are many general terms (the Beautiful being 


m See Dr. WheweU’s ‘History of 
the Inductive Sciences,* ii. 120 seq.; 
and Mr. John Stufrt Mill’s ‘System 
of Logic,’ iv. 8, 3. 

I shall illustrate this subject farther 
when I come to the dialogue called 


Lysis. 

n Stallbaum, in hisnotes, bursts into 
exclamations of wonder at the in- 
credible stupidity of Hippias — “En 
stuporem hominis prorsus admira- 
bilem,” p. 289 E. 
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one of them) of which no definitions can be provided, and 
which can only be imperfectly explained, by enumerating a 
variety of objects to which the term in question is applied . 0 
Plato thought himself entitled to objectivise every general 
term, or to assume a substantive Ens, called a Form or Idea, 
corresponding to it. This was a logical mistake quite as 
serious as any which we know to have been committed by 
Hippias or any other Sophist. The assumption that wherever 
there is a general term, there must also be a generic attribute 
corresponding to it — is one which Aristotle takes much pains 
to negative : he recognises terms of transitional analogy, as 
well as terms equivocal : while he also especially numbers 
the Beautiful among equivocal terms. p 

We read in the Xenophontic Memorabilia a dialogue be- 
Anaiogy be- tween Sokrates and Aristippus, on this same subject 
-What is the Beautiful, which affords a sort of con- 

h ere ascribed m 

to sokrates, trast between the Dialogues of Search and those 

and those m , 

given by the of Exposition. In the Hippias Major, we have the 


° Mr. John Stuart Mill observes in 
his System of Logic, i. i, 5, p. 39-40, 
“One of the chief sources of lax 
habits of thought is the custom of 
using connotative terms without a 
distinctly ascertained connotation, and 
with no more precise notion of their 
meaning than can be loosely collected 
from observing what objects they are 
used to denote. It is in this manner 
that we all acquire, and inevitably so, j 
our first knowledge of our vernacular j 
language. A child learns the meaning 
of Man, White, &c., by hearing them 
applied to a number of individual 
objects, and finding out, by a process 
of generalisation of which he is but 
imperfectly conscious, what those 
different objects have in common. In 
many cases objects bear a general 
resemblance to each other, which leads 
to their being familiarly classed to- 
gether under a common name, while it 
is not immediately apparent what are 
the particular attributes upon the pos- 
session of which in common by them 
all their general resemblance depends. 
In this manner names creep on from 
subject to subject until all traces of a 
common meaning sometimes disappear, 
and the word comes to denote a num- 
ber of things not only independently 


of any common attribute, but which 
have actually no attribute in common, 
i or none but what is shared by other 
j things to which the name is capri- 
| ciously refused. It would be well if 
j this degeneracy of language took place 
only in the hands of the untaught 
| vulgar ; but some of the most remark- 
able instances are to be found in terms 
of art, and among technically educated 
persons, such as English lawyers. 
Felony, e. g is a law-term with the 
sound of which all are familiar : but 
there is no lawyer who would undertake 
to tell what a felony is, otherwise than 
by enumerating the various offences so 
called. Originally the word felony had 
a meaning ; it denoted all offences, the 
penalty of which included forfeiture of 
lands or goods, but subsequent Acts 
of Parliament have declared various of- 
fences to be felonies without enjoining 
that penalty, and have taken away that 
penalty from others which continue 
nevertheless to be called felonies, inso- 
much that the acts so called have now 
no property whatever in common save 
that of being unlawfulandpunishable.” 

P Aristot. Topfc. i. 106, a. 21. Th 

\cy 6 jxeva — are perpetually noted and 
distinguished by Aristotle. 
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problem approached on several different sides, various ^nophontie 
suggestions being proposed, and each successively *£***£ 
disallowed, on reasons shewn, as failures: while in the 
Xenophontic dialogue, Sokrates declares an affirmative doc- 
trine, and stands to it — but no pains are taken to bring out the 
objections against it and rebut them. The doctrine is, that 
the Beautiful is coincident with the Good, and that both of 
them are resolvable into the Useful : thus all beautiful objects, 
unlike as they may be to the eye or touch, bear that name 
because they have in common the attribute of conducing to 
one and the same purpose — the security, advantage, or gratifi- 
cation, of man, in some form or other. This is one of the 
three explanations broached by the Platonic Sokrates, and 
afterwards refuted by him, in the Hippias : while his declara- 
tion (which Hippias puts aside as unseemly) — that a pot and 
a wooden soup-ladle conveniently made are beautiful — is per- 
fectly in harmony with that of the Xenophontic Sokrates, 
that a basket for carrying dung is beautiful, if it performs its 
work well. q We must moreover remark, that the objections 
whereby the Platonic Sokrates, after proposing the doctrine 
and saying much in its favour, finds himself compelled at last 
to disallow it — these objections are not produced and refuted, 
but passed over without notice, in the Xenophontic dialogue, 
wherein Sokrates affirms it decidedly/ The affirming So- 


Xenoph. Memor. iii. 6, 2-7, iv. 6, 8. 
Plato, Hipp. Maj. 288 D, 290 D. 

I am obliged to translate the words 
rb Ka \ 6 v by the Beautiful or beauty, 
to avoid a tiresome periphrasis. But 
in reality the Greek words include 
more besides ; they mean also the fine , 
the honourable or that which is worthy 
of honour, the exalted , &c. If we have 
difficulty in finding any common pro- 
perty connoted by the English word, 
the difficulty in the case of the Greek 
word is still greater. 

r In regard to the question, Wherein 
consists Tb KaAfh' ? and objections 
against the theory of the Xenophontic 
Sokrates, it is worth while to compare 
the views of modern philosophers. 
Dugald Stewart says(on the Beautiful, 
‘Philosophical Essays/ p. 214 seq.), 
« It has long been a favourite problem 


with philosophers to ascertain the com- 
mon quality or qualities which entitle 
a thing to the denomination of Beau- 
tiful. But the success of their specu- 
lations has been so inconsiderable, that 
little can be inferred from them except 
the impossibility of the problem to 
which they have been directed. The 
speculationswhich have given occasion 
to these remarks have evidently origi- 
nated in a prejudice which has de- 
scended to modem times from the 
scholastic ages. That when a word 
admits of a variety of significations, 
these different significations must all 
be species of the same genus, and 
must consequently include some essen- 
tial idea common to every individual 
to which the generic term can be 
applied. Of this principle, whioh has 
been an abundant source of obscurity 
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krates, and the objecting Sokrates, are not on the stage at 
once. 

The concluding observations of this dialogue, interchanged 
between Hippias and Sokrates, are interesting as bringing 
out the antithesis between rhetoric and dialectic — between 
the concrete and exemplifying, as contrasted with the abstract 
and analytical. Immediately after Sokrates has brought his 
own third suggestion to an inextricable embarrassment, Hip- 
pias remarks — 

"Well, Sokrates, what do you think now of all these reason- 
Conciuding i n g s y ours ? They are what I declared them to 
chraigedbe- just now, — scrapings and parings of discourse, 
puT£nd lp ~ divided into minute fragments. But the really 
Sokrates. beautiful and precious acquirement is, to be able 

and mystery in the different sciences, made for its own purpose, or a con- 
it would be easy to expose the un- venient boiling pot, or a soup-ladle 
soundness and futility. Socrates, made of fig-tree wood, as the Platonic 
whose plain good sense appears, on Sokrates affirms in the Hippias (288 D, 
this as on other occasions, to have 290 D). The Beautiful and the Use- 
fortified his understanding to a won- ful sometimes coincide ; more often, or 
derful degree against the metaphysical at least very often, they do not. Hip- 
subtleties which misled his successors, pias is made to protest, in this dia- 
was evidently apprised fully of the logue, against the mention of such vul- 
justice of the foregoing remarks, if any gar objects as the pot and the ladle : 
reliance can be placed on the account and this is apparently intended by 
given by Xenophon of his conversation Plato as a defective point in his char- 
with Aristippus about the Good and acter, denoting silly affectation and 
the Beautiful,” &c. conceit, like his fine apparel. But Du- 

Stewart then proceeds to translate a gald Stewart would have agreed in the 
portion of the Xenophon tic dialogue sentiment ascribed to Hippias — that 
(Memorab. iii. 8). But unfortunately vulgar and mean objects have no place 
he does not translate the whole of it. in an inquiry into the Beautiful ; and 
If he had he would have seen that he that they belong, when well-formed 
has misconceived the opinion of So- for their respective purposes, to the 
krates, who maintains the very doctrine category of the Useful, 
here disallowed by Stewart, viz., That The Xenophontic Sokrates in the 
there is an essential idea common to Memorabilia is mistaken in confound- 
all beautiful objects, the fact of being ing the Beautiful with the Good and 
conducive to human security, comfort, the Useful. But his remarks are 
or enjoyment. This is unquestionably valuable in another point of view, as 
an important common property, though they insist most forcibly on the 
the multifarious objects which possess essential relativity both of the Beauti- 
it may be unlike in all other respects, ful and the Good. 

As to the general theory I think The doctrine of Dugald Stewart is 
that Stewart is right : it is hiscompli- supported by Mr. John Stuart Mill 
ment to Sokrates, on this occasion, (‘ System of Logic/ iv. 4, 5, p. 220 
which I consider misplaced. He cer- seq.) ; and Professor Bain has ex- 
tainly would not have agreed with pounded the whole subject still more 
Sokrates (nor should I agree with him) fully in a chapter (xiv. p. 247 seq., on 
in calling by the epithet beautiful a the ^Esthetic Emotions) of his work 
basket for carrying dung when well I on the Emotions and the Will. 
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to set out well and finely a regular discourse before the 
Dikastery or t£e public assembly, to persuade your auditors, 
and to depart carrying with you not the least but the greatest 
of all prizes — safety for yourself, your property, and your 
friends. These are the real objects to strive for. Leave off 
your petty cavils, that you may not look like an extreme 
simpleton, handling silly trifles as you do at present .” 8 

“ My dear Hippias,” (replies Sokrates) “ you are a happy 
man, since you know what pursuits a man ought to follow, 
and have yourself followed them, as ypu say, with good 
success. But I, as it seems, am under the grasp of an un- 
accountable fortune : for I am always fluctuating and puzzling 
myself, and when I lay my puzzle before you wise men, I 
am requited by you with hard words. I am told just what 
you have now been telling me, that I busy myself about 
matters silly, petty, and worthless. When on the contrary, 
overborne by your authority, I declare as you do, that it is 
the finest thing possible to be able to set out w ell and beauti- 
fully a regular discourse before the public assembly, and 
bring it to successful conclusion — then there are other men 
at hand who heap upon me bitter reproaches : especially that 
one man, my nearest kinsman and inmate, who never omits 
to convict me. When on my return home he hears me 
repeat what you have told me, he asks, if I am not ashamed 
of my impudence in talking about beautiful (honourable) 
pursuits, when I am so manifestly convicted upon this sub- 
ject, of not even knowing what the Beautiful (Honourable) 
is. How can you (he says), being ignorant what the Beau- 
tiful is, know who has set out a discourse beautifully and who 
has not — who has performed a beautiful exploit and who has 
not ? Since you Rre in a condition so disgraceful, can you 
think life better for you than death ? Such then is my fate 
— to hear disparagement and reproaches from you on the 
one side, and from him on the other. Necessity however 
perhaps requires that I should endure all these discomforts : 
for it will be nothing strange if I profit by them. Indeed I 
think that I havB already profited both by your society, Hip- 
• Plat. Hipp. Maj. 304 A. 
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pias, and by his : for I now think that I know what the 
proverb means — Beautiful (Honourable) things are diffi- 
cult ” 4 

Here is a suitable termination for one of the Dialogues of 
Rhetoric Search : “ My mind has been embarrassed by con- 
iSiSSic. traditions as yet unreconciled, but this is a stage 
indispensable to future improvement.” We have moreover an 
interesting passage of arms between Rhetoric and Dialectic : 
two contemporaneous and contending agencies, among the 
stirring minds of Athens; in the time of Plato and Isokrates. 
The Rhetor accuses the Dialectician of departing from the 
conditions of reality — of breaking up the integrity of those 
concretes, which occur in nature each as continuous and in- 
divisible wholes. Each of the analogous particular cases 
forms a continuum or concrete by itself, which may be com- 
pared with the others, but cannot be taken to pieces, and 
studied in separate fragments . 11 The Dialectician on his 
side treats the Abstract (ro KaXov) as the real Integer, and 
the highest abstraction as the first of all integers, containing 
in itself and capable of evolving all the subordinate integers : 
the various accompaniments, which go along with each Ab- 
stract to make up a concrete, he disregards as shadowy and 
transient disguises. 

Hippias accuses Sokrates of never taking into his view 
Men who Wholes, and of confining his attention to separate 
n _ parts and fragments, obtained by logical analysis 
j! and subdivision. Aristophanes, when he attacks 
the Dialectic of Sokrates, takes the same ground, 
philosophers. em pi 0 yi n g numerous comic metaphors to illustrate 
the small and impalpable fragments handled, and the subtle 
transpositions which they underwent in the reasoning. Iso- 
krates again deprecates the over-subtlety of dialectic debate, 

Pint Hipp. Maj. 304 D-E. r . rrjs ova las 

» Plat. Hipp. Maj. 301 B. rt </>t/K<*ra. Compare 301 E. 

> a^o-y, Z> Xd>KpaT€s,rdi pkv & The words Suwon) a 6 par a rrjs 

... (TKovtis, ovatas ire <Pvk 6 to, correspond as nearly 

ots <rv cfo0o s Sta\tyc(r8ai- Kpover* 3 as can be to the logical term Concrete , 
&Tro\afx&dvoyres rb uakbv teal Hksutto opposed to Abstract. Nature furnishes 
rots ; ' only Concrete, not Abstracts. 

ravra oSra) 
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contrasting it wiih discussions (in his opinion) more useful ; 
wherein entire situations, each with its full clothing and 
assemblage of circumstances, were reviewed and estimated. 1 
All these are protests, by persons accustomed to deal with 
real life, and to talk to auditors both numerous and common- 
place, against that conscious analysis and close attention to 
general and abstract terms, which Sokrates first insisted on 
and transmitted to his disciples. On the other side, we have 
the emphatic declaration made by the Platonic Sokrates (and 
made still earlier by the Xenophontic y or historical Sokrates) 
— That a man was not fit to talk about beautiful things in 
the concrete — that he had no right to affirm or deny that 
attribute, with respect to any given subject — that he was not 
even fit to live unless he could explain what was meant by 
The Beautiful, or Beauty in the abstract. Here are two # 
distinct and conflicting intellectual habits, the antithesis 
between which, indicated in this dialogue, is described at 
large and forcibly in the Theaetetus. z 

When Hippias accuses Sokrates of neglecting to notice 
Wholes or Aggregates, this is true in the sense of concrete A g - 
Concrete Wholes — the phenomenal sequences and AbftrS^or 
co-existences, perceived by sense or imagined. But 
the Universal (as Aristotle says) a is one kind of tnudesre? 
Whole : a Logical Whole, having logical parts. Aristotle 
In the minds of Sokrates and Plato, the Logical Dialectician. 
Whole separable into its logical parts and into them only, 
were preponderant. 

* Aristopha*. Nubes, 130. \ 6 yu>v by the contentious dialecticians (So- 
ok pifiwv (rxtvdakdfxovs — xaacdki). Nub. krates and Plato being probably in- 
261, Aves, 430. \crr<ndT(ov K-fipw eluded in this designation), with his 
Nub. 357. yvt vfiais kexrous. own \ 6 yoi xoKitikoI. Compare also 
Nub. 1386. (jKopupiapoicn Klipuy. Ran. Isokrates, Or. xv. De Permutatione, a. 
1493. o’/xiXcvp.aTa — id. 819. Isokrates, 211-213-285-287. 
nj>&y NitcoicAda, s. 69, antithesis of r Xen. Mem. i. 1, 16. 

the \ 6 yoi woKtrucol and \ 6 yoi ipurn- z Plato, ThesetSt. pp. I 73 " I 74 - 1 75 - 

/co( — pAXicrra ply koX fab rfa a Aristot. Physic, i. 1 . rb yhp 

avp&ovkcfoyras, cl Sk /iij T icard r^y aXaByaiv yyapipufocpoy, rb 
B\o»y r&v x pay fidr o)v ri 

\ 4 yovras — which is almost exactly the ydp *cpi\ap 0 dyc t &s 

phrase ascribed to Hippias by Plato in /u 17 r b read 6 \ov. Compare Sim- 
this Hippias Major. Also Isokrates, pldrius, Bchol. Brandis ad loo. p. 324, 
Contra Sophistas, s. 24-25, where he a- 10-26. 
contrasts the useless \oylita , debated | 

VOL. I. . 2 o 
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One other point deserves peculiar notice* in the dialogue 
Antithesis of under our review. The problem started is,. What 
i is the Beautiful — the Self-Beautiful, or Beauty per 
ae : and it is assumed that this must be Something, 5 
regard to that from the accession of which, each particular 
Beauty. beautiful thing becomes beautiful. But Sokrates 
presently comes to make a distinction between that which is 
really beautiful and that which appears to be beautiful. 
Some things (he says) appear beautiful, but are not so in 
reality: some are beautiful, but do not appear so. The 
problem, as he states it, is, to find, not what that is which 
makes objects appear beautiful, but what it is that makes 
them really beautiful. This distinction, as we find it in the 
language of Hippias, is one of degree only : c that is beautiful 
which appears so to every one and at all times. But in the 
* language of Sokrates, the distinction is radical : to be beau- 
tiful is one thing, to appear beautiful is another : whatever 
makes a thing appear beautiful without being so in reality, 
is a mere engine of deceit, and not what Sokrates is enquir- 
ing for. d The Self-Beautiful or real Beauty is so, whether 
any one perceives it to be beautiful or not : it is an Absolute, 
which exists per se , having no relation to any sentient or per- 
cipient subject.® At any rate, such is the manner in which 
Plato conceives it, when he starts here as a problem to en- 
quire, What it is. 

Herein we note one of the material points of disagreement 
between Plato and his master : for Sokrates (in the Xeno- 

b Plato, Hipp. Maj. 286 E. it. For Beauty, like^pther names of 

Ktikbp 8, rt $<rnv ; 287 D, 289 D. sensible ideas, properly denotes the 

c Plato, Hipp. Maj. 291 D, 292 E. perception of some mind Our 

d Plato, Hipp. Maj. 294 A-B, 299 A. inquiry is only about the qualities 

e Dr. Hutcheson, in his inquiry into which are beautiful to men, or about 
the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and the foundation of their sense of beauty, 
Virtue, observes (sect. i. and ii. p. 14- for (as above hinted) Beauty has al- 
16): — ways relation to the sense of some 

“ Beauty is either original or com- mind ; and when we afterwards show 
parative, or, if any like the terms how generally the objects that occur to 
better, absolute or relative ; only let us are beautiful, we mean that such 
it be observed, that by absolute or objects are agreeable to the sense of 
original is not understood any quality men, &c.” 

supposed to be in the object, which The same r 9 repeated, sect. iv. p. 40, 

should of itself be beautiful, without sect. vi. p. 72. 
relation to any mind which perceives 
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phontic Memorabilia) affirms distinctly that beauty is alto- 
gether relative to human wants and appreciations. The Real 
and Absolute, on the one hand, wherein alone resides truth 
and beauty — as against the phenomenal and relative, on the 
other hand, the world of illusion and meanness — this is an 
antithesis which we shall find often reproduced in Plato. I 
shall take it up more at large, when I come to discuss his 
argument against Protagoras in the Theaetetus. 


I now come to the Lesser Hippias : in which (as we have 
already seen in the Greater) that Sophist is described Hippias 
by epithets, affirming varied and extensive accom- ractersand 

, t r D _ . , situation 

plishments, as master oi arithmetic, geometry, astro- supposed, 
nomy, poetry (especially that of Homer), legendary lore, 
music, metrical and rhythmical diversities, &c. His memorj 
was prodigious, and he had even invented for himself a 
technical scheme for assisting memory. He had composed 
poems, epic, lyric, and tragic, as well as many works in prose : 
he was, besides, a splendid lecturer on ethical and political 
subjects, and professed to answer any question which might 
be asked. Furthermore, he was skilful in many kinds of 
manual dexterity : having woven his own garments, plaited 
his own girdle, made his own shoes, engraved his own seal- 
ring, and fabricated for himself a curry-comb and oil-flask/ 
Lastly, he is described as wearing fine and showy apparel. 
What he is made to say is rather in harmony with this last 
point of character, than with the preceding. He talks with 
silliness and presumption, so as to invite and excuse the 
derisory sting of Sokrates. There is a third interlocutor, 
Eudikus: but he says very little, and other auditors are 
alluded to generally, who say nothing.* 

* Plato, Hipp. Minor, 368. will not pass the same sentence upon 

8 Plato, Hipp. Minor, 369 D, 373 B. the Hippias Major (Schleierm. Einleit. 

Ast rejects both the dialogues called vol. ii. pp. 293-296, vol. v. 399-403. 
by the name of Hippias, as not com- Ast, Platon’s Leben und Schriften, pp. 
posed by Plato. Schleiermacher doubts 457-464). 

about both, and rejects the Hippias Stallbaum defends both the dialogues. 
Minor (which he con^ders as perhaps as genuine works of Plato, and in my 
worked up by a Platonic scholar from judgment with good reason (Prolegg. 
a genuine sketch by Plato himself) but ad Hipp. Maj. vol. iv. pp. 145-150 

2 c 2 
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In the Hippias Minor, that Sophist appears as having just 
concluded a lecture upon Homer, in which he had 
extolled Achilles as better than Odysseus : Achilles 
tois Achilla being depicted as veracious and straightforward, 
than odys- Odysseus as mendacious and full of tricks. Sokrates, 
veracious who had been among the auditors, cross-examines 
Stte^th^ 0 hippias upon the subject of this affirmation. 

^menda- Homer (says Hippias) considers veracious men, 
crafty- and mendacious men, to be not merely different, 
but opposite : and I agree with him. Permit me (Sokrates 
remarks) to ask some questions about the meaning of this 
from you, since I cannot ask any from Homer himself. You 
will answer both for yourself and him. h 


ad Hipp. Minor, pp. 227-235). Stein - 
fiart (Einleit. p. 99) and Socher (Ueber 
Platon, p. 144 seq., 215 seq.) maintain 
the same opinion on these dialogues as 
Stallbaum. It is to be remarked that 
Schleiermacher states the reasons both 
for and against the genuineness of the 
dialogues ; and I think that even in 
his own statement the reasons for pre- 
ponderate. The reasons which both 
Schleiermacher and Ast produce as 
proving the spuriousness, are in my 
view quite insufficient to sustain their 
conclusion. There is bad taste, so- 
phistry, an overdose of banter and 
derision (they say very truly), in the 
part assigned to Sokrates; there are 
also differences of view, as compared 
with Sokrates in other dialogues ; 
various other affirmations (they tell 
us) are not Platonic. I admit much 
of this, but I still do not accept their 
conclusion. These critics cannot bear 
to admit any Platonic work as genuine 
unless it affords to them ground for 
superlative admiration and glorifica- 
tion of the author. This postulate I al- 
together contest ; and I think that dif- 
ferences of view, as between Sokrates 
in one dialogue and Sokrates in an- 
other, are both naturally to be expected 
and actually manifested (witness the 
Protagoras and Gorgias). Moreover 
Ast designates (p. 404) a doctrine as 
“durchaus unsokratisch ” which Stall- 
baum justly remarks (p. 233) to have 
been actually affirmed by Sokrates in 
the Xenophontic Memorabilia. Stall- 


baum thinks that both the two dia- 
logues (Soaher, that the Hippias 
Minor only) were composed by Plato 
among his earlier works, and this may 
probably be true. The citation and 
refutation of the Hippias Minor by 
Aristotle (Metaphys. A. 1025, a. 6) 
counts with me as a strong corrobora- 
tive proof that the dialogue is Plato’s 
work. Schleiermacher and Ast set 
this evidence aside because Aristotle 
does not name Plato as the author. 
But if the dialogue had been composed 
by any one less celebrated than Plato, 
Aristotle would have named the author. 
Mention by Aristotle, though without 
Plato’s name, is of greater value to 
support the genuineness than the 
purely internal grounds stated by Ast 
and Schleiermacher against it. 

h Plat. Hipp. Minor, 365 C-D. 

The remark here made by Sokrates 
— u The poet is not here to answer for 
himself, so that you cannot put any 
questions to him” — is a point of view 
familiar to Plato: insisted upon forcibly 
in the Protagoras (347 E), and farther 
generalised in the Phaedrus, so as to 
apply to all written matter compared 
with personal converse (Phmdrus, p. 
2 75 D )- 

This ought to count, so far as it 
goes, as a fragment of proof that the 
Hippias Minor is a genuine work of 
Plato, instead of which Schleiermacher 
treats it (p. 295^ as evincing a poor 
copy, made by some imitator of Plato, 
from the Protagoras. 
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Mendacious men (answers Hippias, to a string of questions, 
somewhat prolix) are capable, intelligent, wise : they are not 
incapable or ignorant. If a man be incapable of speaking 
falsely, or ignorant, he is not mendacious. Now the capable 
man is one who can make sure of doing what he wishes to do, 
at the time and occasion when he does wish it, without let or 
hindrance . 1 

You, Hippias (says Sokrates), are expert on matters of 
arithmetic : you can make sure of answering truly This is con- 
any question put to you on the subject. You are 
better on the subject than the ignorant man, who ons m An a nd 
cannot make sure of doing the same. But as you 
can make sure of answering truly, so likewise you the same, 
can make sure of answering falsely, whenever man who 
you choose to do so. Now the ignorant man cannot tmiy if he 0 
make sure of answering falsely. He may, by reason hew^’ can 
of his ignorance, when he wishes to answer falsely, fakaytfim 
answer truly without intending it. You, therefore, ^® n kno ^ g 
the intelligent man and the good in arithmetic, are 1 
better than the ignorant and the bad for both pur- 
poses — for speaking falsely, and for speaking truly. k theother * 
What is true about arithmetic, is true in other departments 
also. The only man who can speak falsely when- Analogy of 
ever he * chooses, is the man who can speak truly 
whenever he chooses. Now, the mendacious man, 
as we agreed, is the man who can speak falsely 
whenever he chooses. Accordingly, the mendacious whS 
man, and the veracious man, are the same. They choose8 ’ 
are not different, still less opposite : — nay, the two epithets 
belong only to one and the same person. The veracious man 
is not better than the mendacious — seeing that he is one and 
the same . 1 

1 Plat. Hipp. Minor, 366 B-C. 

k Plato, Hippias Minor, 366 E. n<f- efirot favy, cl rvxoi, fttd rb 
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You see, therefore, Hippias, that the distinction which you 
drew and which you said that Homer drew, between Achilles 
and Odysseus, will not hold. You called Achilles veracious, 
and Odysseus, mendacious : but if one of the two epithets be- 
longs to either of them, the other must belong to him also. m 

Sokrates then tries to make out that Achilles speaks 
view of falsehood in the Iliad, and speaks it very cleverly, 
sokratea because he does so in a way to escape detection 

respecting * ^ 

the ni&d 1 He fr° m Odysseus himself. To this Hippias replies, 
2S5“ that if Achilles ever speaks falsehood, he does it 
innocently, without any purpose of cheating or in- 
juring any one ; whereas the falsehoods of Odysseus 
are delivered with fraudulent and wicked intent. 11 
It is impossible (he contends) that men who de- 
ceive and do wrong wilfully and intentionally, 
should be better than those who do so unwillingly 
and without design. The laws deal much more 
lent purpose. severe iy w ith the former than with the latter. 0 

Upon this point, Hippias (says Sokrates), I dissent from 
issue here you entirely. I am, unhappily, a stupid person, 
kiS con-” who cannot find out the reality of things : and this 
appears plainly enough when I come to talk with 
cheat,°or lie wise men like you, for I always find myself differing 

wilfully, are J J ® 

better than irom you. My only salvation consists m my earnest 
do the like anxiety to put questions and learn from you, and in 
He entrees my gratitude for your answers and teaching. 1 
enlighten him think that those who hurt mankind, or cheat, or lie, 
his questions, or do wrong, wilfully — are better than those who 
do the same unwillingly . Sometimes, indeed, from my stu- 
pidity, the opposite view presents itself to me, and I become 
confused: but now, after talking with you, the fit of con- 
fidence has come round upon me again, to pronounce and 
characterise the persons who do wrong unwillingly , as worse 
than those who do wrong wilfully . I entreat you to heal this 
disorder of my mind. You will do me much more good than if 
you cured my body of a distemper. But it will be useless for 

m Plat. Hipp. Minor, 369 B. n Plat. Hipp. Minor, 370 £. 

0 Plat. Hipp. Minor, 372 A. 
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you to give me oye of your long discourses : for I warn you that 
I cannot follow it. The only way to confer upon me real service, 
will be to answer my questions again, as you have hitherto 
done. Assist me, Eudikus, in persuading Hippias to do so. 

Assistance from me (says Eudikus) will hardly be needed, for 
Hippias professed himself ready to answer any man’s questions. 

Yes — I did so (replies Hippias) — but Sokrates always 
brings trouble into the debate, and proceeds like one disposed 
to do mischief. 

Eudikus repeats his request, and Hippias, in deference to 
him, consents to resume the task of answering.P 

Sokrates then produces a string of questions, with a view 
to show that those who do wrong wilfully, are better Questions of 
than those who do wrong unwillingly. He appeals multiplied^ 
to various analogies. In running, the good runner «p«gjjJ 
is he who rims quickly, the bad runner is he who ^ist^who * 
run slowly. What is evil and base in running, is, to 1 
run slowly. It is the good runner who does this 
evil wilfully : it is the bad runner who does it un- ^n^than 
willingly . q The like is true about wrestling and 
other bodily exercises. He that is good in the 
body, can work either strongly or feebly, — can do 
either what is honourable or what is base ; so that 
when he does what is base, he does it wilfully. But he that is 
bad in the body does what is base unwillingly, not being 
able to help it. r 

What is true about the bodily movements depending upon 
strength, is not less true about those depending on grace and 
elegance. To be wilfully ungraceful, belongs only to the 
well-constituted body : none but the badly-constituted body is 
ungraceful without wishing it. The same also, about the 
feet, voice, eyes, ears, nose : of these organs, those which act 
badly through will and intention, are preferable to those 
which act badly without will or intention. Lameness of feet 
is a misfortune and disgrace : feet which go lame only by 
intention are much to be preferred . 8 

P Plat. Hipp. Min. 373 B. I r Plat. Hipp. Min. 374 B. 

q Plat. Hipp. Min. 373 D-E. | • Plat. Hipp. Min. 374 C-D. 
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Again, in the instruments which we use a a rudder or a 
bow,— or the animals about us, horses or dogs — those are 
better with which we work badly when we choose ; those are 
worse, with which we work badly without design, and con- 
trary to our own wishes. 

It is better to have the mind of a bowman who misses his 
it is better mar ^ by design, than that of one who misses when 
to have the h e tries to hit. The like about all other arts — the 

mind of a 

mS a hiI h0 physician, the harper, the flute-player. In each of 
these artists, that mind is better, which goes wrong 
whl mSs wilfully — that mind is worse, which goes wrong un- 
he^ntends willingly, while wishing to go right. In regard to 
tohit ‘ the minds of our slaves, we should all prefer those 
which go wrong only when they choose, to those which go 
wrong without their own choice. 1 

• Having carried his examination through this string of ana- 
logous particulars, and having obtained from Hippias succes- 
sive answers — “ Yes — true in that particular case,” Sokrates 
proceeds to sum up the result : 

Sokr. — Well ! should we not wish to have our own minds 
as good as possible? Hip. — Yes. Sokr . — We have seen 
that they will be better if they do mischief and go wrong 
wilfully, than if they do so unwillingly ? Hip. — But it will 
be dreadful, Sokrates, if the willing wrong-doers are to pass 
for better men than the unwilling. 

Sokr. — Nevertheless — it seems so: — from what we have 
Dissent and said. Hip. — It does not seem so to me. Sokr . — 
I thought that it would have seemed so to you, 
as it does to me. However, answer me once more — Is 
not justice either a certain mental capacity ? or else know- 
ledge ? or both together ? u Hip. — Yes! it is. Sokr . — If justice 
be a capacity of the mind, the more capable mind will also be 
the juster : and we have already seen that the more capable 
soul is the better. Hip . — We have. Sokr . — If if.be know- 
ledge, the more knowing or wiser mind will of course be the 

juster : if it be a combination of both capacity and know- 

* 

1 Plat. Hipp. Min. 375 B-D. I Kaio<r <nnr\ ovxl ft Shapls rls ioriv. ft 

u Plat. Hipp. Min. 375 D. ft St- | Arurrftpi}, ft afuportpa ; 
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iedge, that myid which is more capable as well as more 
knowing, will be the juster — that which is less capable and 
less knowing, will be the more unjust. Hip. — So it appears. 
Sokr. — Now we have shown that the more capable and know- 
ing mind is at once the better mind, and more competent to 
exert itself both ways — to do what is honourable as well 
as what is base — in every employment. Hip. — Yes. Sokr. — 
When, therefore, such a mind does what is base, it does so 
wilfully, through its capacity or intelligence, which we have 
seen to be of the nature of justice ? Hip. — It seems so. Sokr. 
— Doing base things, is acting unjustly : doing honourable 
things, is acting justly. Accordingly, when this more capable 
and better mind acts unjustly, it will do so wilfully ; while 
the less capable and worse mind will do so without willing it ? 
Hip. — Apparently. 

Sokr. — Now the good man is he that has the good mind*: 
the bad man is he that has the bad mind. It Conclusion — 
belongs therefore to the good man to do wrong butthe n good 
wilfully, to the bad man, to do wrong without wish- eviiwiifuiiy: 
ing it — that is, if the good man be he that has the does evil 

i . ° . unwillingly. 

good mind ? Hip . — But that is unquestionable — rnppias can- 

i _ - • rt i a i i not ra® 4 ®* 4110 

that he has it. Sokr . — Accordingly, he that goes mwouin^ 
wrong and does base and unjust things wilfully, if accept the 
there be any such character — can be no other than Sokratesoon- 
the good man. Hip . — I do not know how to con- perplexity, 
cede that to you, Sokrates. x Sokr . — Nor I, how to concede 
it to myself, Hippias : yet so it must appear to us, now at 
least, from the past debate. As I told you long ago, I waver 
hither and thither upon this matter ; my conclusions never 
remain the same. No wonder indeed that I and other vulgar 
men waver : but if you wise men waver also, that becomes a 
fearful mischief even to us, since we cannot even by coming 
to you escape from our embarrassment/ 


I will here again remind the reader, that in this, as in the 
other dialogues, ;the real speaker is Plato throughout: and 

* Plat. Hipp. Min. 375 E, 376 B. r Plato, Hipp. Min. 376 0 . 
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that it is he alone, who prefixes the different names to words 
determined by himself. 

Now, if the dialogue just concluded had come down to us 
Remarks on the P^ts inverted, and with the reasoning of 

wttepJirts 6 * Sokrates assigned to Hippias, most critics would 
inverted! the probably have produced it as a tissue of sophistry 
wotlidhave justifying the harsh epithets which they bestow 
upon the Athenian Sophists — as persons who con- 
Sf B Sf^- en sidered truth and falsehood to be on a par — sub- 
wrru^ion^of verters of morality — and corruptors of the youth of 
the Sophists. ^ eng 2 as we rea( j a ]j that, which in the 

mouth of Hippias would have passed for sophistry, is here 
put forward by Sokrates ; while Hippias not only resists his 
conclusions, and adheres to the received ethical sentiment 
tenaciously, even when he is unable to defend it, but hates 
the propositions forced upon him, protests against the perverse 
captiousness of Sokrates, and requires much pressing to induce 
him to continue the debate. Upon the views adopted by the 
critics, Hippias ought to receive credit for this conduct, as a 
friend of virtue and morality. To me, such reluctance to 
debate appears a defect rather than a merit ; but I cite the 


* Accordingly one of the Platonic 
critics, Schwalbe ((Euvres de Platon, 
i ib), explains Plato’s purpose in the 
ippias Minor by saying, that So- 
krates here serves out to the Sophists 
a specimen of their own procedure, and 
gives them an example of sophistical 
dialectic, by defending a sophistical 
thesis in a sophistical manner : That 
he chooses and demonstrates at length 
the thesis — the liar is not different 
from the truth-teller — as an exposure 
of the sophistical art of proving the 
contrary of any given proposition, and 
for the purpose of deriding and un- 
masking the false morality of Hippias, 
who in this dialogue talks reasonably 
enough. 

Schwalbe, while he affirms that this 
is the purpose of Plato, admits that 
the part here assigned to Sokrates is 
unworthy of him; and Steinhart main- 
tains that Plato never could have had 
any such purpose, “however frequent- 
ly” (Steinhart says) “ sophistical arti- 
fices may occur in this conversation of 


| Sokrates, which artifices Sokrates no 
more disdained to employ than any 
other philosopher or rhetorician of that 
day” (“so haufig auch in seinen Eror- 
terungen sophistischeKunstgriffe vor- 
kommen mbgen, die Sokrates eben so 
wenig verschm'aht hat, als irgend ein 
Philosoph oder Redekiinstler dieser 
Zeit”) Steinhart, Einleitung zum 
Hipp. Minor, p. 109. 

I do not admit the purpose here 
ascribed to Plato by Schwalbe, but I 
refer to the passage as illustrating what 
Platonic critics think of the reasoning 
assigned to Sokrates in the Hippias 
Minor, and the hypotheses which they 
introduce to colour it. 

The passage cited from Steinhart 
also — that Sokrates no more disdained 
to employ sophistical artifices than any 
other philosopher or rhetorician of the 
age — is worthy of note, as coming from 
one who is so very bitter in his invec- 
tives against the sophistry of the per- 
sons called Sophists, of which we have 
no specimens left. 
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dialogue as illustrating what I have already said in another 
place — that Sokrates and Plato threw ou^ more startling 
novelties in ethical doctrine, than either Hippias or Prota- 
goras, or any of the other persons denounced as Sophists. 

That Plato intended to Represent this accomplished Sophist 
as humiliated by Sokrates, is evident enough : and Polemlcal 
the words put into his mouth are suited to this pur- 
pose. The eloquent lecturer, so soon as his admir- Emulated 
ing crowd of auditors has retired, proves unable to by Sokrates * 
parry the questions of a single expert dialectician who re- 
mains behind, upon a matter which appears to him almost 
self-evident, and upon which every one (from Homer down- 
ward) agrees with him. Besides this, however, Plato is not 
satisfied without making him say very simple and absurd 
things. All this is the personal, polemical, comic scope o/ 
the dialogue. It lends (whether well-placed or not) a certain 
animation and variety, which the author naturally looked 
out for, in an aggregate of dialogues all handling analogous 
matters about man and society. 

But though the polemical purpose of the dialogue is thus 
plain, its philosophical purpose perplexes the critics consider- 
ably. They do not like to see Sokrates employing sophistry 
against the Sophists : that is, as they think, casting out devils 
by the help of Beelzebub. And certainly, upon the theory 
which they adopt, respecting the relation between Plato and 
Sokrates on one side, and the Sophists on the other, I think 
this dialogue is very difficult to explain. But I do not think 
it is difficult, upon a true theory of the Platonic writings. 

In a former chapter, I tried to elucidate the general cha- 
racter and purpose of those Dialogues of Search, Philosophical 
which occupy more than half the Thrasyllean Canon, thJdSio^e 
and of which we have already reviewed two or three 
specimens — Euthyphron, Alkibiades, &c. We have generally, 
seen that they are distinguished by the absence of Knowledge 
any affirmative conclusion: that they prove nothing, I^PiatS! 
but only, at the most, disprove one or more supposable solu- 
tions: that they are not processes in which one man who 
knows communicates his knowledge to ignorant hearers, but 
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in which all are alike ignorant, and all are employed, either 
in groping, or guessing, or testing the guesses of the rest. 
We haye farther seen that the value of these Dialogues 
depends upon the Platonic theory about knowledge; that 
Plato did not consider any one to know, who could not explain 
to others all that he knew, reply to the cross-examination of 
a Sokratic Elenchus, and cross-examine others to test their 
knowledge: that knowledge in this sense could not be at- 
tained by hearing, or reading, or committing to memory a 
theorem, together with the steps of reasoning which directly 
conducted to it: — but that there was required, besides, an 
acquaintance with many counter-theorems, each having more 
or less appearance of truth ; as well as with various embar- 
rassing aspects and plausible delusions on the subject, which 
an expert cross-examiner would not fail to urge. Unless you 
are practised in meeting all the difficulties which he can 
devise, you cannot be said to know. Moreover, it is in this 
last portion of the conditions of knowledge, that most aspi- 
rants are found wanting. 

Now the Greater and Lesser Hippias are peculiar speci- 
The Hippias mens *h ese Dialogues of Search, and each serves 
pimca e uo“of P ur P ose above indicated. The Greater Hippias 
Sokritessets enumera f es a string of tentatives, each one of which 
of’confSi, en ^ s * n acknowledged failure: the Lesser Hippias 
ulf inabuity enunciates a thesis, which Sokrates proceeds to de- 
SaSS? monstrate, by plausible arguments such as Hippias 
the lLwct 11 Is forced to admit. But though Hippias admits 
each successive step, he still mistrusts the con- 
sre&ter. elusion, and suspects that he has been misled — a 
feeling which Plato a describes elsewhere as being frequent 
among the respondents of Sokrates. Nay, Sokrates himself 


a Plato, Republ. vi. 487 B. 
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This passage, attesting the effect of 
the Sokratic examination upon the 
minds of auditors, ought to be laid to 
heart by those Platonic critics who 
denounced the Sophists for generating 
scepticism and uncertainty. 
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shares in the mistrust — presents himself as an unwilling pro- 
pounder of arguments which force themselves upon him, b 
and complains of his own mental embarrassment. Now you 
may call this sophistry, if you please ; and you may silence 
its propounders by calling them hard names. But such 
ethical prudery — hiding all the uncomfortable logical puzzles 
which start up when you begin to analyse an established sen- 
timent, and treating them as non-existent because you refuse 
to look at them — is not the way to attain what Plato calls 
knowledge. If there be any argument, the process of which 
seems indisputable, while yet its conclusion contradicts, or 
seems to contradict, what is known upon other evidence — the 
full and patient analysis of that argument is indispensable, 
before you can become master of the truth and able to defend 
it. Until you have gone through such analysis, your mind 
must remain in that state of confusion which is indicated bj^ 
Sokrates at the end of the Lesser Hippias. As it is a part of 
the process of Search, to travel in the path of the Greater 
Hippias — that is, to go through a string of erroneous solu- 
tions, each of which can be proved, by reasons shown, to be 
erroneous : so it is an equally important part of the same 
process, to travel in the path of the Lesser Hippias — that is, 
to acquaint ourselves with all those arguments, bearing on 
the case, in which two contrary conclusions appear to be both 
of them plausibly demonstrated, and in which therefore we 
cannot as yet determine which of them is erroneous — or 
whether both are not erroneous. The Greater Hippias ex- 
hibits errors, — the Lesser Hippias puts before us confusion. 
With both these enemies the Searcher for truth must contend: 
and Bacon tells us, that confusion is the worst enemy of the 
two — “ Citius emergit veritas ex errore, quam ex confusione.” 
Plato, in the Lesser Hippias, having in hand a genuine 
Sokratic thesis, does not disdain to invest Sokrates with the 
task (sophistical, as some call it, yet not the less useful and 
instructive) of setting forth at large this case of confusion, 
and avowing his inability to clear it up. It is enough for 
• 

Plato, Hipp. Minor, 373 B ; also the last sentence of the dialogue. 
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Sokrates that he brings home the painful sense of confusion 
to the feelings of his hearer as well as to his own. In that 
painful sentiment lies the stimulus provocative of farther 
intellectual effort. 0 The dialogue ends ; but the process of 
search, far from ending along with it, is emphatically declared 
to be unfinished, and to be in a condition not merely unsatis- 
factory but intolerable, not to be relieved except by farther 
investigation, which thus becomes a necessary sequel. 

There are two circumstances which lend particular interest 
to this dialogue — Hippias Minor, i. That the thesis out of 
which the confusion arises, is one which we know to have 
been laid down by the historical Sokrates himself. 2. That 
Aristotle expressly notices this thesis, as well as the dialogue 
in which it is contained, and combats it. 

Sokrates in his conversation with the youthful Euthy- 
The thesis demus (in the Xenophontic Memorabilia) maintains, 
h^e D ^ ned ^ wo P 6180118 * eac h °f whom deceives his 

^ r ^i^ed friends in a manner to produce mischief, the one 
tortaS sT who does so wilfully is not so unjust as the one who 
len^hOTdc does so unwillingly. d Euthydemus (like Hippias 
Memorabilia. j n ^his dialogue) maintains the opposite, but is re- 
futed by Sokrates ; who argues that justice is a matter to be 
learnt and known like letters; that the lettered man, who 
has learnt and knows letters, can write wrongly when he 
chooses, but never writes wrongly unless he chooses — while 
it is only the unlettered man who writes wrongly unwillingly 
and without intending it : that in like manner the just man, 
he that has learnt and knows justice, never commits injustice 
unless when he intends it — while the unjust man, who has 
not learnt and does not know justice, commits injustice 
whether he will or not. It is the just man therefore, and 

c See the passage in Republic, vii. ) 6 

523-524, where the rb *apaic\rir itchy The natural meaning of /... 

teal iyepTucby rrjs vofaws is declared would be, “ for the purpose of mis- 
to arise from the pain of a felt con- chief;” and Schneider, in his Index, 
tradiction. gives “ nocendi causft.” But in that 

d Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2, 19. r&v meaning the question would involve 
8* robs <pl\ovs 4 (a ' ‘ an impossibility, for the words 6 &kuv 

(tv a rovro exclude any such purpose. 
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none but the just man (Sokrates maintains), who commits 
injustice knowingly and wilfully : it is the unjust man who 
commits injustice without wishing or intending it.® 

This is the same view which is worked out by the Platonic 
Sokrates in the Hippias Minor : beginning with the anti- 
thesis between the veracious and mendacious man (as So- 
krates begins in Xenophon) ; and concluding with the general 
result — that it belongs to the good man to do wrong wilfully, 
to the bad man to do wrong unwillingly. 

Aristotle, 1 in commenting upon this doctrine of the Hip- 
pias Minor, remarks justly, that Plato understands Aristotle 

7. . . . 1 7 , . combats the 

the epithets veracious and mendacious m a sense thesis. Ar- 
different from that which they usually bear. Plato S^stit. 
understands the words as designating one who can tell the 
truth if he chooses — one who can speak falsely if he chooses : 
and in this sense he argues plausibly that the two epithets 
go together, and that no man can be mendacious unless he 
be also veracious. Aristotle points out that the epithets in 
their received meaning are applied, not to the power itself, 
but to the habitual and intentional use of that power. The 
power itself is doubtless presupposed or implied as one con- 
dition to the applicability of the epithets, and is one common 
condition to the applicability of both epithets : but the dis- 
tinction, which they are intended to draw, regards the in- 
tentions and dispositions with which the power is employed. 
So also Aristotle observes that Plato’s conclusion — “ He that 
does wrong wilfully is a^better man than he that does wrong 
unwillingly,” is falsely collected from induction or analogy. 
The analogy of the special arts and accomplishments, upon 
which the argument is built, is not applicable. Better has 
reference, not to the amount of intelligence but to the dis- 
positions and habitual intentions ; though it presupposes a 
certain state and amount of intelligence as indispensable. 

Both Sokrates and Plato (in many of his dialogues) commit 
the error of which the above is one particular manifestation 
— that of dwelling exclusively on the intellectual conditions 

® Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2, 19-22. a. 8 ; compare Ethic. Nikomach. iv. p. 

* Aristotel. Metaphys, A. p. 1025, ii27,b. 16. 
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of human conduct,* and omitting to give proper attention 
Mistake of emotional and volitional, as essentially co- 

SotoatMand operating or preponderating in the complex mean- 
exci^dveiy > lag of ethical attributes. The reasoning ascribed to 
lSrtSd wn-’ the Platonic Sokrates in the Hippias Minor exem- 
a°oon- plifies this one-sided view. What he says is true, 
duct ‘ but it is only a part of the truth. When he speaks 
of a person “ who does wrong unwillingly,” he seems to have 
in view one who does wrong without knowing that he does so : 
one whose intelligence is so defective that he does not know 
when he speaks truth and when he speaks falsehood. Now 
a person thus unhappily circumstanced must be regarded as 
half-witted or imbecile, coming under that head which the 
Xenophontic Sokrates called madness : h unfit to perform any 
part in society, and requiring to be placed under tutelage. 
Gompared with such a person, the opinion of the Platonic 
Sokrates may be defended — that the mendacious person, who 
can tell truth when he chooses, is the better of the two in 
the sense of less mischievous or dangerous. But he is the 
object of a very different sentiment ; moreover, this is not 
the comparison present to our minds when we call one man 
veracious, another man mendacious. We always assume, in 
every one, a measure of intelligence equal or superior to the 
admissible minimum ; under such assumption, *we compare 
two persons, one of whom speaks to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, the other, contrary to his knowledge and belief. 
We approve the former and disapprove the latter, according 
to the different intention and purpose of each (as Aristotle 
observes) ; that is, looking at them under the point of view 
of emotion and volition — which is logically distinguishable 
from the intelligence, though always acting in conjunction 
with it. 

Again, the analogy of the special arts, upon which the 

8 Aristotle has very iuBt observe- Ethic. Eudem. i. 1216, b. 4. The 
tions on these views of Sokrates, and remarks of Aristotle upon Sokrates 
on the incompleteness of his viewswhen and Plato evince a real progress in 
he resolved aU virtue into knowledge, ethical theory, 
all vice into ignorance. See, among h Xenoph. Mrmor. iii. 9 , 7. robs 
other passages, Aristot* Ethica Magna. Bir)fxapT7jKoras , ol iroAAol 

i 1182, a. 16, 1183, b. 9, 1190, b. 28; ( TKOVCl, fKUVQfxivOVt koAcip, &c. 
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Platonic Sokrates dwells in the Hippias Minor, fails in sus- 
taining his inference. By a good runner, wrestler, ^ rely 
harper, singer, speaker, &c., we undoubtedly mean 
one who can, if he pleases, perform some one of ^!^ e C y 
these operations well ; although he can also, if he 
pleases, perform them badly. But the epithets good 
or bad, in this case, consider exclusively that ele- ofpSln 
ment which was left out, and leave out that element blame * 
which was exclusively considered, in the former case. The 
good singer is declared to stand distinguished from the bad 
singer, or from the iSuorrjc, who, if he sings at all, will cer- 
tainly sing badly, by an attribute belonging to his intelligence 
and vocal organs. To sing well is a special accomplishment, 
which is possessed only by a few, and which no man is blamed 
for not possessing. The distinction between such special ac- 
complishments, and justice or rectitude of behaviour, is wdll 
brought out in the speech which Plato puts into the mouth 
of the Sophist Protagoras (< dialogue Protagoras ). i “ The 

special artists ” (he says) “ are few in number : one of them 
is sufficient for many private citizens. But every citizen, 
without exception, must possess justice and a sense of shame : 
if he does not, he must be put away as a nuisance — otherwise, 
society could not be maintained.” The special artist is a 
citizen also ; and as such, must be subject to the obligations 
binding on all citizens universally. In predicating of him 
that he is good or lad as a citizen, we merely assume him to 
possess the average intelligence of the community ; and the 
epithet declares whether his emotional and volitional attri- 
butes exceed, or fall short of, the minimum required in the 
application of that intelligence to his social obligations. It 
is thus that the words good or lad when applied to him as a 
citizen, have a totally different bearing from that which the 
same words have when applied to him in his character of 
special artist. 

The value of these debates in the Platonic dialogues con- 
sists in their raising questions like the preceding, for the 


2 D 


VOL. I. 


1 Plato, Protagoras, p. 322. 
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reflection of the reader — whether the Platonic Sokrates may 
Value of a or ma 7 n °f he represented as taking what we think 
sSl^thS the right view of the question. For a Dialogue of 
Search, the great merit is, that it should be sugges- 
shSnJring tive : that it should bring before our attention the 
different? conditions requisite for a right and proper use of 

the^uestion these common ethical epithets, and the state of 
under review. c i rcums taiices which i s tacitly implied whenever 
any one uses them. No man ever learns to reflect upon the 
meaning of such familiar epithets, which he has been using 
all his life — unless the process be forced upon his attention 
by some special conversation which brings home to him an 
uncomfortable sentiment of perplexity and contradiction. If 
a man intends to acquire any grasp of ethical or political 
theory, he must render himself master, not only of the sound 
arguments and the guiding analogies, but also of the unsound 
arguments and the misleading analogies, which bear upon 
each portion of it. 

There is one other point of similitude deserving notice, 
Antithesis between the Greater and Lesser Hippias. In both 
Rhetoric and them, Hippias makes special complaint of So- 
niaiectic. k ra tes for breaking the question in pieces and 
picking out the minute puzzling fragments — instead of keep- 
ing it together as a whole, and applying to it the predicates 
which it merits when so considered. 1 * Here is the standing 
antithesis between Rhetoric and Dialectic: between those 
unconsciously acquired mental combinations which are poured 
out in eloquent, impressive, unconditional, and undistinguish- 
ing generalities — and the logical analysis which resolves the 
generality into its specialties, bringing to view inconsist- 
encies, contradictions, limits, qualifications, &c. I have 
already touched upon this at the close of the Greater Hippias. 

k Plato, Hippias Min. 369 B. | function of the Dialectician. 

DaTcs, ael crl> Ttvas roiobrovs wAV- ) 2<rrt 7 ip, &s arr\a>$ cliretv, StaAe- 
\6yovSj koL inroKafx^SiVwv t hr p j teruebs , 6 irporarucbs ftal 4v<rraruc6s * 
'epeararov rod \6yov, renrrov %x €l ! ^ ari ^ t 2> irporcivccrdcu , %v iroifiv rb 
tcarh, fffwcpbv itpa^fjicvos, ical obx SAcd ! wAeta (Set 7 ap tiAws Ar i<p6rjvat icpbs 

by wylfa Tip irpdyfjMTi, irtpl tirov ttv 6 t> 6 \6yos), rb S* ivl<rratr6ai, rb %v 
A 6yos jf, &0. . . iroAAci* f) 7 bp Sdtipei, fj a yaipei, rb 

A remark of Aristotle (Topica, viii. diSobs, rb 8b off, rS>v 1 
164, b. 2) illustrates this disseoting ' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HIPPARCHUS — MINOS. 

In these two dialogues, Plato sets before us two farther speci- 
mens of that error and confusion which beset the enquirer 
during his search after “ reasoned truth.” Sokrates forces 
upon the attention of a companion two of the most familiar 
words of the market-place, to see whether a clear explanation 
of their meaning can be obtained. 

In the dialogue called Hipparchus, the debate turns on the 
definition of ro ^lAoice/oSec or 6 <fn\oicepSriQ — the Hipparci^ 
love of gain or the lover of gain. Sokrates asks his mSu? th7 
Companion to define the word. The Companion wTrof^ 
replies — He is one who thinks it right to gain from 
things worth nothing. 8. Does he do this (asks So- 
krates) knowing that the things are worth nothing ? worthn?- 8 " 
or not knowing ? If the latter, he is simply igno- krSfs er- 
rant. He knows it perfectly well (is the reply), upon this 
He is cunning and wicked ; and it is because he No man ion * 

^ expects to 

cannot resist the temptation of gain, that he has the g^n 

° t t hin gs which 

impudence to make profit by such things, though 

well aware that they are worth nothing. Sokr. — nothing: in 

• m u this sense, ' 

Suppose a husbandman, knowing that the plant ftloverof 
which he is tending is worthless — and yet thinking galn - 
that he ought to gain by it : does not that correspond to your 
description of the lover of gain ? Comp. — The lover of gain, 
Sokrates, thinks that he ought to gain from everything. 
Sokr. — Do not answer in that reckless manner, b as if you 
had been wronged by any one ; but answer with attention. 
You agree that the lover of gain knows the value of that 
from which he intends to derive proft ; and that the husband- 

1 Plato, Hipparoh. 225* ot Kcptialvciv a^mciy &icb rS>v 

* Plato, BLipparoh. 225 E. 
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man is the person cognizant of the value of plants. Comp. — 
Yes : I agree. SoJcr . — Do not therefore attempt, you are so 
young, to deceive an old man like me, by giving answers not 
in conformity with your ojvn admissions ; but tell me plainly, 
Do you believe that the experienced husbandman, when he 
knows that he is planting a tree worth nothing, thinks that 
he shall gain by it ? Comp. — No, certainly : I do not be- 
lieve it. 

Sokrates then proceeds to multiply illustrations to the same 
general point. The good horseman does not expect to gain 
by worthless food given to his horse : the good pilot, by 
worthless tackle put into his ship : the good commander, by 
worthless arms delivered to his soldiers: the good fifer, 
harper, bowman, by employing worthless instruments of their 
respective arts, if they know them to be worthless. 

'“None of these persons (concludes Sokrates) correspond to 
Gain is good, your description of the lover of gain. Where then 
can you find a lover of gain ? On your explana- 

therefore all . . ~ T ^ , r 

men are tion, no man is so. c Comp . — 1 mean, Sokrates, 
gain. that the lovers of gain are those, who, through 
greediness, long eagerly for things altogether petty and 
worthless; and thus display a love of gain. d Sokr . — Not 
surely knowing them to be worthless — for this we have 
shown to be impossible — but ignorant that they are worth- 
less, and believing them to be valuable. Comp . — It appears 
so. Sokr . — Now gain is the opposite of loss : and loss is evil 
and hurt to every one: therefore gain (as the opposite of 
loss) is good. Comp. — Yes. Sokr . — It appears then that the 
lovers of good are those whom you call lovers of gain? 
Comp. — Yes : it appears so. Sokr . — Do not you yourself love 
good — all good things? Comp . — Certainly. Sokr . — And I 
too, and every one else. All men love good things, and 
hate evil. Now we agreed that gain was a good : so that by 
this reasoning it appears that all men are lovers of gain — 
while by the former reasoning, we made out that none were 

c Plat. Hipparch. 226 D. | fa\r)ffr(as koO. tuivv a/xiKph k 

Plat. Hipparch. 226 E. AAA* I &£ia kcu ovSsybs^ yxly^ovrou 
* ticu \iy civ rob* I kclL (biXoiceotnwTti 
tK&tfrore 
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so.® Which of the two shall we adopt, to avoid error? Comp. 
— We shall commit no error, Sokrates, if we rightly con- 
ceive the lover of gain. He is one who busies himself upon, 
and seeks to gain from, things from which good men do 
not venture to gain. 

Sokr. — But, my friend, we agreed just now, that gain was 
a good, and that all men always love good. It Apparent 
follows therefore, that good men as well as others S^f ion ‘ 
love all gains, if gains are good things. Comp . — S^ton 
Not, certainly, those gains by which they will after- d«Ki^ 
wards be hurt. Sokr. — Be hurt: you mean, by is retorted 1 
which they will become losers. Comp. — I mean spates, 

that and nothing else. Sokr. — Do they become losers by gain, 
or by loss? Comp. — By both : by loss, and by evil gain. Sokr. 
— Does it appear to you that any useful and good thing is 
evil ? Comp. — No. Sokr. — Well ! we agreed just now that 
gain was the opposite of loss, which was evil; and that, being 
the opposite of evil, gain was good. Comp . — That was what 
we agreed. Sokr. — You see how it is: you are trying to 
deceive me: you purposely contradict what we just now 
agreed upon. Comp. — Not at all, by Zeus: on the con- 

trary, it is you, Sokrates, who deceive me, wriggling up 
and down in your talk, I cannot tell how. f Sokr. — Be 
careful what you say : I should be very culpable, if I dis- 
obeyed a good and wise monitor. Comp. — Whom do you 
mean: and what do you mean? Sokr. — Hipparchus, son 
of Peisistratus. 

Sokrates then describes at some length the excellent cha- 


racter of Hipparchus : his beneficent rule, his wisdom, 
his anxiety for the moral improvement of the Athe- 
nians: the causes, different from what was com- 
monly believed, which led to his death; and the 
wholesome precepts which he during his life had 
caused to be inscribed on various busts of Hermes 


Precept in- 
scribed for- 
merly by 
Hipparchus 
the Peisis- 
tratid— never 
deceive a 
friend. Eu- 
logy of Hip- 
parchus by 


• Plat. Hipparch. 227 C. *E r aip. Ob fib Af, 

* Plat. Hipparch. j 28 A. j, teal 

80. *0 p$s o 5 v, &rtx€*p«is H* _ obi c oTSa bxfi iv rots \6yois • &ya> teal 

ols ipn 
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throughout Attica. One of these busts or Bermse bore the 
words — Do not deceive a friend . 8 

The Companion resumes: — Apparently, Sokrates, either 
you do not account me your friend, or you do not obey Hip- 
parchus: for you are certainly deceiving me in some un- 
accountable way in your talk. You cannot persuade me to 
the contrary. 

Sokr. — Well then! in order that you may not think your- 
Sokrates al- self deceived, you may take back any move that 
panion to m ’ you choose, as if we were playing at draughts, 
of bis an-^ Which of your admissions do you wish to retract — 
companion That all men desire good things ? That loss (to be 

affirms that .. 

goodl other* a l° ser ) * s ev ^ ? That gain is the opposite of loss: 
gain is evil, that to gain is the opposite of to lose ? That to 
gain, as being the opposite of evil, is a good thing ? Comp . 
— -'No. I do not retract any one of these. Sokr . — You think 
then, it appears, that some gain is good, other gain evil? 
Comp. — Yes, that is what I do think . 11 Sokr. — Well, I give 
you back that move : let it stand as you say. Some gain is 
good : other gain is bad. But surely the good gain is no 
more gain , than the bad gain : both are gain, alike and 
equally. Comp. — How do you mean ? 

Sokrates then illustrates his question by two or three 
analogies. Bad food is just as much food , as good food: 


* Plat. Hipparch. 228 B-229 D. 

The picture here given of Hip- 
parchus deserves notice. We are in- 
formed that he was older than his 
brother Hippias, which was the general 
belief at Athens, as Thucydides (i. 20, 
vi. 58) affirms, though himself contra- 
dicting it, and affirming that Hippias 
was the elder brother. Plato however 
agrees with Thucydides in this point, 
that the three years after the assassina- 
tion of Hipparchus, during which 
Hippias ruled alone, were years of 
oppression and tyranny ; and that the 
hateful recollection or the Peisistra- 
tidae, which always survived in the 
minds of* the Athenians, was derived 
from these three last years. 

The picture which Plato here gives 


of Hipparchus is such as we might 
expect from a philosopher. He dwells 
upon the pains which Hipparchus took 
to have the recitation of the Homeric 
poems made frequent and complete; 
also upon his intimacy with the poets 
Anakreon and Simonides. The colour- 
ing which Plato gives to the intimacy 
between Aristogeiton and Harmodius 
is also peculiar. The ipacrr^s is repre- 
sented by Plato as eager for the educa- 
tion and improvement of the ipcoptvos; 
and the jealousy felt towards Hip- 
parchus is described as arising from the 
distinguished knowledge ana abilities 
of Hipparchus, ^hich rendered him so 
much superior and more effective as 
an educator. 

h Plat. Hipparch. 229 E, 230 A. 
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bad drink, as jpuch as good drink : a good man is no more 
man than a bad man. 1 Questions by 

_ . Sokrates— 

Sokr. — In like manner, bad gain, and good gam, Bad gain is 
are (both of them) gain alike — neither of them more 
or less than the other. Such being the case, what common pro- 
is that common quality possessed by both, which ^JSiboth 
induces you to call them by the same name Gain?* 

Would you call Gain any acquisition which one 
makes either with a smaller outlay or with no out- orwuhT 
lay at all ? 1 Comp. — Yes. I should call that gain. 

Sokr. — For example, if after being at a banquet, t ° e «qXr 
not only without any outlay, but receiving an excel- e£i.^mb£- 
lent dinner, you acquire an illness ? Comp. — Not at SSS. 
all : that is no gain. Sokr. — But if from the banquet you 
acquire health, would that be gain or loss? Comp. — It would 
be gain. Sokr. — Not every acquisition therefore is gtfin, 
but only such acquisitions as are good and not evil : if the 
acquisition be evil, it is loss. Comp. — Exactly so. Sokr . — 
Well, now, you see, you are come round again to the very 
same point: Gain is good. Loss is evil. Comp. — I am 
puzzled what to say. m Sokr. — You have good reason to be 
puzzled. 

But tell me : you say that if a man lays out little and 


acquires much, that is gain? Comp. — Yes: but not 
if it be evil: it is gain, if it be good, like gold 
or silver. Sokr . — I will ask you about gold and 
silver. Suppose a man by laying out one pound 
of gold acquires two pounds of silver, is it gain 
or loss? Comp . — It is loss, decidedly, Sokrates: 
gold is twelve times the value of silver. Sokr . — 
Nevertheless he has acquired more : double is more 
than half. Comp . — Not in value : double silver is 
not more than half gold. Sokr . — It appears then 


It is essential 
to gain, that 
the acquisi- 
tion made 
shall be 
greater not 
merely in 
quantity, but 
also in value, 
than the out- 
lay. The 
valuable is 
the profitable 
— the pro- 
fitable is the 
good. Con- 
clusion comes 
back. That 
Gain is Good. 


that we must include value as essential to gain, not merely 


1 Plato, Hipparch. 230 0 . 
k Plat. Hipparch. 230 E. but 
yroTf a fx<p6repa airltit ic4p8os iea\eis ; 
rabrbv 4v hfx<poT4pois &pa>y ; 

1 Plat. Hipparch. 231 A. 
m Plat. Hipparch. 231 C. So. '0 p$s 
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quantity. The valuable is gain : the valueless is no gain. 
The valuable is that which is valuable to possess : is that the 
profitable, or the unprofitable ? Comp. — It is the profitable. 
Sokr. — But the profitable is good ? Comp. — Yes : it is. 
Sokr. — Why then, here, the same conclusion comes back to 
us as agreed, for the third or fourth time. The gainful is 
good. Comp. — It appears so. n 

Sokr. — Let me remind you of what has passed. You con- 
Recapituia- tended that good men did not wish to acquire all 
debate has 6 sorts of gain, but only such as were good, and not 
all gain is such as were evil. But now, the debate has com- 
thafthere is pelled us to acknowledge that all gains are good. 
All men are whether small or great. Comp. — As for me, So- 
gain. V krates, the debate has compelled me rather than 
S a bere? ht persuaded me. 0 Sokr. — Presently, perhaps, it may 
bein^o. even persuade you. But now, whether you have 
panion is been persuaded or not, you at least concur with me 

compelled to L » 

though^’ * n a ® rm ^ n g that gains, whether small or great, 
h^is not that are S 00 ^- That all good men wish for all good 
persuaded, things. Comp. — I do concur. Sokr . — But you 
yourself stated that evil men love all gains, small and great ? 
Comp. — I said so. Sokr. — According to your doctrine then, 
all men are lovers of gain, the good men as well as the evil ? 
Comp. — Apparently so. Sokr. — It is therefore wrong to 
reproach any man as a lover of gain : for the person who 
reproaches is himself a lover of gain, just as much. 

The Minos, like the Hipparchus, is a dialogue carried on 
between Sokrates and a companion not named. It 
relates to Law, or The Law — 

Sokr. — What is Law (asks Sokrates)? Comp . — 
Respecting what sort of Law do you enquire (re- 
plies the Companion)? Sokr. — What! is there any 
[. difference between one law and another law, as to 
tuentauri- £ ( j en ^ ca j circumstance, of being Law ? Gold 

n Plato, Hipparch. 231 D-E, 232 A. 

0 Plat. Hipparch. 232 B. Ovkovv iK\ov ijit y< % 
vuvTdrrark K€>8 ij 6 A^yos ' 80. ’AAA* f<rtw /I er& rovro k ol *t(- 
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does not differ fijom gold, so far as the being gold is concerned 
— nor stone from stone, so far as being stone is concerned. 
In like manner, one law does not differ from another, all are 
the same, in so far as each is Law alike : — not, one of them 
more, and another less. It is about this as a whole that I 
ask you — What is Law ? 

Comp . — What should Law be, Sokrates, other than the 
various assemblage of consecrated and binding cus- Angwer __ 
toms and beliefs ?p Solcr. — Do you think, then, Jfxhecon- 

that discourse is, the things spoken: that sight is, 
the things seen? that hearing is, the things heard? dSSSeSr'ST 
Or are they not distinct, in each of the three cases ^ciVlc ®pj^ 
— and is not Law also one thing, the various cus- nion ’ 
toms and beliefs another? Comp. — Yes! I now think that 
they are distinct. q Solcr . — Law is that whereby these binding 
customs become binding. What is it ? Comp . — Law can oe 
nothing else than the public resolutions and decrees promul- 
gated among us. Law is the decree of the city/ Solcr . — You 
mean, that Law is social opinion. Comp. — Yes — I do. 

Solcr . — Perhaps you are right : but let us examine. You 
call some persons wise: — they are wise through cross-exami- 
wisdom. You call some just: — they are just, s^SeeL 
through justice. In like manner, the lawfully-be- muy-b^ha^’ 
having men are so through law : the lawless men ^(/through 
are so through lawlessness. Now the lawfully-be- wdM 
having men are just: the lawless men are unjust, through the 

° v v absence of 

Comp . — It is so. Solcr . — Justice and law, are highly law. Law 
honourable: injustice and lawlessness, highly dis- hono^we 
honourable : the former preserves cities, the latter lawlessness’ 

1 ia ruinous. 

ruins them. Comp. — Yes — it does. Solcr. — Well, Accordingly, 

M m 7 bad decrees 

then! we must consider law as something honour- ofthecuy— 

° . or bad social 

able ; and seek after it, under the assumption that opinion— 

* cannot be 

it is a good thing. You defined law to be the decree i**- 
of the city: Are not some decrees good, others evil? Comp . — 

P Plato, Minos, 313 E. Ti obv &yyo , to rk bpwp.tva^ so v6/xos to t& vopu- 

"j/icva, &c. 

l i Plato, Minos, 314 B-Cf. r Plato, Minos, 314 B. 

I pass over her© an analogy started ‘ rivt 

by Sokrates in his next question as 
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Unquestionably. Sokr. — But we have already said that law 
is not evil. Comp. — I admit it. SoJcr. — It is incorrect there- 
fore to answer, as you did broadly, that law is the decree of 
the city. An evil decree cannot be law. Comp . — I see that 
it is incorrect. 8 

Sokr . — Still — I think, myself, that law is opinion of some 
suggestion sort ; and since it is not evil opinion, it must be good 
opinion. Now good opinion is true opinion: and 
of the city — true opinion is, the finding out of reality. Comp . — I 
opinion is admit it. Sokr. — Law therefore wishes or tends to 
orThetod^ng be, the finding out of reality.* Comp . — But, Sokrates, 
MSS* if law is the finding out of reality — if we have therein 

fore wishes ^ " 

» to be already found out realities — how comes it that all 

iing . . n 

out of reality, communities of men do not use the same laws re- 

though it 

does not ai- specting the same matters? Sokr . — The law does* 

^ys succeed r 0 

in doing so. no t the less wish or tend to find out realities; but it 
is unable to do so. That is, if the fact be true as you state — 
that we change our laws, and do not all of us use the same. 
Comp . — Surely, the fact as a fact is obvious enough." 

(The Companion here enumerates some remarkable local 
Objection rites, venerable in one place, abhorrent in another, 
com^anton— such as the human sacrifices at Carthage, &c., thus 
great dfocord- lengthening his answer much beyond what it had 
\ ent been before. Sokrates then continues) : — 

He Sokr. — Perhaps you are right, and these matters 

ofsuchdis- have escaped me. But if you and I go on making 
jth. long speeches each for themselves, we shall never 

Sokrates re- o a 

proves his come to an agreement. If we are to carry on our 

prolixity, and 0 . _ 

requests him researches together, we must do so by question and 
himself to answer. Question me, if you prefer: — if not, answer 

question or ’ J r 

answer. me> Comp.— I am quite ready, Sokrates, to answer 
whatever you ask. 

Sokr. — Well, then ! do you think that just things are just, 
and that unjust things are unjust? Comp. — I think they 
are. Sokr. — Do not all men in all communities, among the 

» Plato, Minos, 314B-C-D. & v6fxos &pa fio6\trau rod tvros 

t Plato, Minos, 315 A. Ohicody 7) ifrdpetns ; 
fayfys ti 6 i-a rod tyros ten* i^dpttris ; u Plato, Minos, 315 A-B. 
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Persians as welljas here, now as well as formerly, think so too ? 
Comp . — Unquestionably they do. SoJcr. — Are not Farther ques- 
things which weigh more, accounted heavier; and Sokrates — 
things which weigh less, accounted lighter, here, andu g |hgiSt 
at Carthage, and everywhere else?* Comp . — Cer- honourable 
tarnly. Sokr. — it seems, then, that honourable nourabie, &c., 

_ _ _ are so, and are 

things are accounted honourable everywhere, and accounted so 

* * everywhere. 

dishonourable things dishonourable? not the reverse. Real things 

° are always 

Comp . — Yes, it is so. SoJcr. — Then, speaking uni- accounted 

„ . . . r ° . real. Who- 

versally, existent things or realities (not non-exist- ever fai^ 
ents) are accounted existent and real, among us as real * l “ 
well as among all other men ? Comp. — I think they Iawful - 
are. SoJcr. — Whoever therefore fails in attaining the real 
fails in attaining the lawful/ Comp. — As you now put it, 
Sokrates, it would seem that the same things are accounted 
lawful both by us at all times, and by all the rest of mankind 
besides. But when I reflect that we are perpetually changing 
our laws, I cannot persuade myself of what you affirm. 

SoJcr. — Perhaps you do not reflect that pieces on the draught- 
board, when their position is changed, still remain There are 
the same. You know medical treatises : you know Sthand 
that physicians are the really knowing about matters co^^ed by 
of health : and that they agree with each other in sidansVi^" 
writing about them. Comp. — Yes — I know that, g^ec^r^d 

Sokr. — The case is the same whether they be Greeks dSd^d 0 b? y 
or not Greeks : Those who know, must of necessity aS^ere’are 
hold the same opinion with each other, on matters iSg 8 gai^‘ 
which they know : always and everywhere. Comp. 

— Yes — always and everywhere. SoJcr. — Physicians in those re- 
write respecting matters of health what they account in Ur 

r ° 11 .. . like manner. 

to be true, and these writings of theirs are the the^iaroofa 
medical laws ? Comp. — Certainly they are. SoJcr. — judgments 

* Plato, Minos, 316 A. Tldrcpoy fa ? Plato, Minos, 316 B. ovkovv, 
rd 7r\eioy %\fcovra fZapvrtpa yop.l(crcu Kara rdmocy urelv, rd tvra vo/ilfc 
iy$dfa, ra Sk $Aarroy, Koutpdrwpa, $ flvai, kcu oh to fiij 6yra , teed nap* 
robvavrlov ; kcu vapd rois dWots dvacriy ; 

The verb voider cm deserves atten- ‘E r. fyotyc Soxe?. 
tion here, being the same word as has So. *Os tty dpa rod far 
been employed in regard to law, and rod vofxifiov dfiaprdyti ; 
derived from v 6 fxos. 
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> is true respecting the laws of farming — the 
laws of gardening — the laws of cookery. All these 
"k* are the writings of persons, knowing in each of the 
respective pursuits? Comp. — Yes.* Sokr. — In like manner, 
what are the laws respecting the government of a city? 
Are they not the writings of those who know how to govern — 
kings, statesmen, and men of superior excellence ? Comp . — 
Truly so. Sokr. — Knowing men like these will not write 
differently from each other about the same things, nor change 
what they have once written. If, then, we see some doing 
this, are we to declare them knowing or ignorant ? Comp . — 
Ignorant — undoubtedly. 

Sokr. — Whatever is right, therefore, we may pronounce to 
That which be lawful ; in medicine, gardening, or cookery : 
wga1 h uw, the whatever is not right, not to be lawful but lawless, 
and real law. And the like in treatises respecting iust and uniust. 

That which . . . . . J \ ® i . 

is not right, prescribing how the city is to be administered : That 
hut only * which is right, is the regal law — that which is not 
law in the right, is not so, but only seems to be law m the 

eyes of the 0 ^ 

ignorant. eyes of the ignorant — being m truth lawless. Comp. 
— Yes. Sokr. — We were correct therefore in declaring Law 
to be the finding out of reality. Comp . — It appears so. a Sokr. 
— It is the skilful husbandman who gives right laws on the 
sowing of land : the skilful musician on the touching of in- 
struments: the skilful trainer, respecting exercise of the 
body, the skilful king or governor, respecting the minds of 
the citizens. Comp. — Yes — it is. b 

Sokr. — Can you tell me which of the ancient kings has the 
Minos, King gl° r y having been a good lawgiver, so that his 
laws still remain in force as divine institutions? 
Comp . — I cannot tell. Sokr . — But can you not say 
which among the Greeks have the most ancient laws? 
thne1mme°. m Comp. — Perhaps you mean the Lacedaemonians and 
mofM Lykurgus ? Sokr. — Why, the Lacedaemonian laws 
are hardly more than three hundred years old : besides, 


- — — that rods ovk 

an ykp &vo(iov. 

Plato, Minos, 318 A 


Plato, Minos, 316 D-E. 

Plato, Minos, 317 D-E. r b , 
', v6/ios Icrri fiaffiXuchs' rb 
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whence is it that the best of them come? Comp. — From 
Krete, they say. Sokr. — Then it is the Kretans who have 
the most ancient laws in Greece ? Comp. — Yes. Sokr . — 
Do you know those good kings of Krete, from whom these 
laws are derived — Minos and Rhadamanthus, sons of Zeus 
and Europa? Comp. — Rhadamanthus certainly is said to 
have been a just man, Sokrates ; but Minos quite the reverse 
— savage, ill-tempered, unjust. Sokr. — What you affirm, my 
friend, is a fiction of the Attic tragedians. It is not stated 
either by Homer or Hesiod; who are far more worthy of 
credit than all the tragedians put together. Comp. — What 
is it that Homer and Hesiod say about Minos? 0 

Sokrates replies by citing, and commenting upon, the state- 
ments of Homer and Hesiod respecting Minos, as the Quegtion 
cherished son, companion, and pupil, of Zeus; who Jj° a ^ r e 0f 
bestowed upon him an admirable training, teaching Ho^Tand* 
him wisdom and justice, and thus rendering him con- 
summate as a lawgiver and ruler of men. It was 
through these laws, divine as emanating from the 
teaching of Zeus, that Krete (and Sparta as the 
imitator of Krete) had been for so long a period S^nem™ 
happy and virtuous. As ruler of Krete, Minos had Athens * 
made war upon Athens, and compelled the Athenians to pay 
tribute. Hence he had become odious to the Athenians, and 
especially odious to the tragic poets who were the great 
teachers and charmers of the crowd. These poets, whom 
every one ought to be cautious of offending, had calumniated 
Minos as the old enemy of Athens. d 

But that these tales are mere calumny (continues Sokrates), 
and that Minos was truly a good lawgiver, and a That Minos 
good shepherd (vopevg ayadog) of his people — we 
have proof through the fact, that his laws still re- h^founVout 
main unchanged : which shows that he has really reality re- 
found out truth and reality respecting the admi- 
nistration of a city.® Comp. — Your view seems city— we may 

c Plato, Minos, 3iJ?E. yurrov <rr}fjL€?oy f 5 ri iuclyriroi &vtov ol 

d Plato, Minos, 319-320. row 

e Plato, Minos, 321 A. tovto \ olicjcrcats i^vp 6 yros r^y 
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the 8 £ct tES pl ftU8 *kl e > Sokrates. Sokr. — If I am right, then, you 
wa laws have think that the Kretans have more ancient laws than 

remained so 

long un- any other Greeks ? and that Minos and Rhadaman* 

altered. J 

thus are the best of all ancient lawgivers, rulers, and 
shepherds of mankind ? Comp. — I think they are. 

Sokr. — Now take the case of the good lawgiver and good 
The question shepherd for the body — If we were asked, what it is 
that he prescribes for the body, so as to render it 
better ? we should answer, at once, briefly, and well, 
by saying — food and labour : the former to sustain 
out for the the body, the latter to exercise and consolidate it, 

health of the ^ „ . , rv-» . , . n 

mind — as the Comp. — Quite correct. Sokr. — And if after that 

physician x % 

measures out we were asked, What are those things which the 

food and ex- . 7 ° 

good lawgiver prescribes for the mind to make it 
better, what should we say, so as to avoid discrediting 
ourselves? Comp. — I really cannot tell. Sokr . — 
But surely it is discreditable enough both for your mind and 
mine — to confess, that we do not know upon what it is that 
good and evil for our minds depend, while we can define 
upon what it is that the good or evil of our bodies depends ? f 

1 have put together the two dialogues Hipparchus and 
The mppar- Minos, partly because of the analogy which really 
Minos are exists between them, partly because that 

^hTher^ 0 is much insisted on by Boeckh, Schleiermacher, 
them inferior Stallbaum, and other recent critics ; who not only 

works of •' 

Plato, per- strike them both out of the list of Platonic works, 

haps un- . 

finished. but speak of them with contempt as compositions. 
On the first point, I dissent from them altogether : on the 
second, I agree with them thus far — that I consider the two 
dialogues inferior works of Plato: — much inferior to his 
greatest and best compositions, — certainly displaying both 
less genius and less careful elaboration — probably among 
his early performances — perhaps even unfinished projects, 
destined for a farther elaboration, which they never received, 
and not published until after his decease. Yet in Hipparchus 



f Plato, Minos, 321 C-D. 
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as well as in Minos, the* subjects debated are important as 
regards ethical* theory. Several questions are raised and 
partially canvassed : no conclusion is finally attained. These 
characteristics they have in common with several of the best 
Platonic dialogues. 

In Hipparchus, the question put by Sokrates is, about the 
definition of 6 (the lover of gain), and of Hipparchus 

itself — gain. The first of these two words meaning of 
(like many in Greek as well as in English) is used and k6 P «jw. 
in two senses. In its plain, etymological sense, it means an 
attribute belonging to all men : all men love gain, hate loss. 
But since this is predicable of all, there is seldom any neces- 
sity for predicating it of any one man or knot of men in 
particular. Accordingly, when you employ the epithet as a 
predicate of A or B, what you generally mean is, to assert 
something more than its strict etymological meaning: 4o 
declare that he has the attribute in unusual measure; or 
that he has shown himself, on various occasions, wanting in 
other attributes, which on those occasions ought, in your 
judgment, to have countervailed it. The epithet thus comes 
to connote a sentiment of blame or reproach, in the mind 
of the speaker. 8 

The Companion or Collocutor, being called upon by So- 
krates to explain to (j>i\oicep$tg, defines it in this state of mind 
last sense, as conveying or connoting a reproach. 

He gives three different explanations of it (always i* 
in this sense), loosely worded, each of which Sokrates tenaw^defl* 
shows to be untenable. A variety of parallel cases nition found * 
are compared, and the question is put (so constantly recurring 
in Plato’s writings), what is the state of the agent’s mind as 
to knowledge? The cross-examination makes out, that if 
the agent be supposed to know, — then there is no man cor- 
responding to the definition of a ^tXoKepSnc *• if the agent be 
supposed not to know — then, on the contrary, every man 


8 Aristotle adverts to this class of | a. 9). Ov xa<ra $' 
ethical epithets, connoting both an xdy 

attribute in the persoft designated and 

an unfavourable sentiment in the p, &c. 

speaker (Ethic. Nikom. ii. 6, p. 1 107, 
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will come under the definition. TKe Companion is persuaded 
that there is such a thing as “ love of gain ” in the blamable 
sense. Yet he cannot find any tenable definition, to dis- 
criminate it from “ love of gain ” in the ordinary or innocent 
sense. 

The same question comes back in another form, after 
Admitting Sokrates has given the liberty of retractation. The 
Collocutor maintains that there is bad gain, as well 
gafn, whS* 1 as 9 00 & gain. But what is that common, generic, 
ing h 0 fSr n ’ quality, designated by the word gain, apart from 
these two. distinctive epithets ? He cannot find it 
found. ou t or describe it. He gives two definitions, each 
of which is tom up by Sokrates. To deserve the name of 
gain, that which a man acquires must be good ; and it must 
surpass, in value as well as in quantity, the loss or outlay 
tfhich he incurs in order to acquire it. But when thus under- 
stood, all gains are good. There is no meaning in the dis- 
tinction between good and bad gains : all men are lovers of 
gain. 

With this confusion, the dialogue closes. The Sokratic 
Purpose of motion of good, as what every one loves — evil as what 
2log?e^ e every one hates — also of evil-doing, as performed 
SiSoC 6 by every evil-doer only through ignorance or mis- 
foroe the to take — is brought out and applied to test the ethical 
S^ndem 6 phraseology of a common-place respondent. But 
for'ciearing it only serves to lay bare a state of confusion and 
k np * perplexity, without clearing up anything. Herein, 

so far as I can see, lies Plato’s purpose in the dialogue. 
The respondent is made aware of the confusion, which he did 
not know before ; and this, in Plato’s view, is a progress. The 
respondent cannot avoid giving contradictory answers, under 
an acute cross-examination : but he does not adopt any new 
belief. He says to Sokrates at the close — “ The debate has 
constrained rather than persuaded me.” b This is a simple 
but instructive declaration of the force put by Sokrates upon 
his collocutors; and of the reactionary effort likely to be 
provoked in their minds, with a view to extricate themselves 

h Plato, Hipparch. 232 B. i]vayKaKf yb.p (6 \ 6 yos) fxaKXov ipi yt rbrcitce v. 
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from a painful sense of contradiction. If such effort be 
provoked, Plato’s purpose is attained. 

One peculiarity there is, analogous to what we have already 
seen in the Hippias Major. It is not merely the Collocutor 
who charges Sokrates, but also Sokrates who accuses the Col- 
locutor — each charging the other with attempts to deceive a 
friend. 1 This seems intended by Plato to create an occasion 
for introducing what he had to say about Hipparchus — apropos 
of the motto on the Hipparchean Hermes — pfj <p(\ov l^anara. 

The modem critics, who proclaim the Hipparchus not to 
be the work of Plato, allege as one of the proofs of Historical 
spuriousness, the occurrence of this long narrative comment 8 and 
and comment upon the historical Hipparchus and dlliTgie the 
his behaviour; which narrative (the critics main- Hi^rSSw 
tain) Plato would never have introduced, seeing ^undfc£ 
that it contributes nothing to the settlement of the dSiogue g to hc 
question debated. But to this we may reply, first, ** 8 P uriou8 - 
That there are other dialogues k (not to mention the Minos) 
in which Plato introduces recitals of considerable length, 
historical or quasi-historical recitals; bearing remotely, or 
hardly bearing at all, upon the precise question under dis- 
cussion; next, — That even if no such analogies could be 
cited, and if the case stood single, no modem critic could 
fairly pretend to be so thoroughly acquainted with Plato’s 
views and the surrounding circumstances, as to put a limit 
on the means which Plato might choose to take, for render- 
ing his dialogues acceptable and interesting. Plato’s political 
views made him disinclined to popular government generally, 
and to the democracy of Athens in particular. Conformably 
with such sentiment, he is disposed to surround the rule of 

1 Plato, Hipparch. 225 E, 228 A. upon the supposition that the word 
k See Alkibiad. ii. pp. 142-149-150; /xaB^r^s is struck out of the text con- 
Alkibiad. i. pp. ,121-122; Protagoras, jecturally. The passage may be per- 
342-344; Politikus, 268 D. w fectly weU construed, leaving 

, and the two in the text: we must undoubtedly 
or three pages which follow. suppose the author to have made an 

F. A. Wolf, and various critics after assertion historically erroneous: but 
him, contend that thecenuineness of this is nowise impossible in the case 
the Hipparchus was doubted in anti- of JElian. If you construe the passage 
quity, on the authority of ^Elian, V. H. as it stands, without such conjectural 
viii. 2. But I maintain that this is alteration, it does not justify Wolf's 
not the meaning of the passage, unless inference. 

VOL. I. 2 E 
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the Peisistratidae with an ethical and philosophical colouring: 
to depict Hipparchus as a wise man busied in instructing and 
elevating the citizens ; and to discredit the renown of Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton, by affirming them to have been 
envious of Hipparchus, as a philosopher who surpassed them- 
selves by his own mental worth. All this lay perfectly in 
the vein of Plato’s sentiment: and we may say the same 
about the narrative in the Minos, respecting the divine 
parentage and teaching of Minos, giving rise to his super- 
human efficacy as a lawgiver and ruler. It is surely very 
conceivable, that Plato, as a composer of ethical dialogues 
or dramas, might think that such recitals lent a charm or 
interest to some of them. Moreover, something like variety, 
or distinctive features as between one dialogue and another, 
was a point of no inconsiderable moment. I am of opinion 
tfeat Plato did so conceive these narratives. But at any rate, 
what I here contend is, that no modem critics have a right 
to assume as certain that he did not. 

I now come to the Minos. The subject of this dialogue is, 
Minos— the explanation or definition of Law. Sokrates says 
tethe to his Companion or Collocutor, — Tell me what is 
the generic constituent of Law: All Laws are alike 
juatenus Law. Take no note of the difference be- 
otuw? tween one law and another, but explain to me what 
characteristic property it is, which is common to all Law, and 
is implied in or connoted by the name Law. 

This question is logically the same as that which Sokrates 
asks in the Hipparchus with reference to iclpSoc or gain. 

That the definition of N ofiog or Law was discussed by So- 
ThiB question krates, we know, not only from the general descrip- 
by the his- tion of his debates given in Xenophon, but also 
kratee, W from the interesting description (in that author) of 
the conversation between the youthful Alkibiades 
and Perikles. m The interrogations employed by Alkibiades 
on that occasion are Sokratic, and must have been derived, 
directly or indirectly, from Sokrates. They are partially 


m Xenoph. Mernor. i. i, 16, i. 2, 42-46. 
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analogous to thq questions of Sokrates in the dialogue Minos, 
and they end by driving Perikles into a confusion, left un- 
explained, between Law and Lawlessness. 

Definitions of No/lioc are here given by the Companion, 
who undergoes a cross-examination upon them. Definitions 
First, he says, that No/ioc = ra vofxitofuva. But this 
is rejected by Sokrates, who intimates that Law is 
not the aggregate of laws enacted or of customs 
held binding: but that which lies behind these laws 
and customs, imparting to them their binding force . 11 
We are to enquire what this is. The Companion arenotlaw8 * 
declares that it is the public decree of the city: political or 
social opinion. But this again Sokrates contests: putting 
questions to show that Law includes, as a portion of its 
meaning, justice, goodness, beauty, and preservation of the 
city with its possessions; while lawlessness includes injustice, 
evil, ugliness, and destruction. There can be no such thing 
as bad or wicked law.° But among decrees of the city, some 
are bad, some are good. Therefore to define Law as a decree 
of the city, thus generally, is incorrect. It is only the good 
decree, not the bad decree, which is Law. Now the good 
decree or opinion, is the true opinion: that is, it is the finding 
out of reality. Law therefore wishes or aims to be the find- 
ing out of reality: and if there are differences between 
different nations, this is because the power to find out does 
not always accompany the wish to find out. 

As to the assertion — that law is one thing here, another 
thing there, one thing at one time, another thing 
at another — Sokrates contests it. Just things are 
just (he says) everywhere and at all times: unjust 
things are unjust also. Heavy things are heavy, - 
light things light, at one time, as well as at another. 

So also honourable things are everywhere honour- 
able, base things everywhere base. In general 
phrase, existent things are everywhere existent, p 

Plato, Minos, 314 B. ouk 

riv\ M. Boeckh remarks justly in his 

. _ note on this passage — “neqne enim 

0 Plato, Minos, 314 D. #col illud demonstration est, eadem om~ 

2 E 2 
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non-existent things are not existent. Whoever therefore 
fails to attain the existent and real, fails to attain the lawful 
and just. It is only the man of art and knowledge, in 
this or that department, who attains the existent, the real, 
the right, true, lawful, just. Thus the authoritative rescripts 
or laws in matters of medicine, are those laid down by 
practitioners who know that subject, all of whom agree in 
what they lay down: the laws of cookery, the laws of agri- 
culture and of gardening — are rescripts delivered by artists 
who know respectively each of those subjects. So also about 
Just and Unjust, about the political and social arrangements 
of the city — the authoritative rescripts or laws are, those laid 
down by the artists or men of knowledge in that department, 
all of whom agree in laying down the same : that is, all the 
men of art called kings or lawgivers. It is only the right, 
tfce true, the real — that which these artists attain — which is 
properly a law and is entitled to be so called. That which 
is not right is not a law, — ought not to be so called — and is 
only supposed to be a law by the error of ignorant men. q 

That the reasoning of Sokrates in this dialogue is confused 
Reasoning of an( l unsound (as M. Boeckh and other critics have 
° " remarked), I perfectly agree. But it is not the less 
ld * but completely Platonic ; resting upon views and doc- 
trines much cherished and often reproduced by 
Plato. The dialogue Minos presents, in a rude and 
awkward manner, without explanation or amplifica- 
tion, that worship of the Abstract and the Ideal, 
ought which Plato, in other and longer dialogues, seeks to 
to be Law. di vers ify as we ll as to elaborate. The definitions of 
Law here combated and given by Sokrates, illustrate this. 
The good, the true, the right, the beautiful, the real — all 
coalesce in the mind of Plato. There is nothing (in his view) 
real, except The Good, The Just, &c. (ro avro-ayadov ; airo- 
Shcaiov — Absolute Goodness and Justice): particular good 
and just things have no reality, they are no more good and 

nibuB *legitima esse — sed tantum, | esse. Sed omnia scriptor hie con- 

notionem (rather the sentiment or J fundit.” 

emotion) “ legitimi omnibus eandera p Plato, Minos, 317 0 . 
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just thair bad anjl unjust — they are one or the other, accord- 
ing to circumstances — they are ever variable, floating midway 
between the real and unreal/ The real alone is know able, 
correlating with knowledge or with the knowing Intelligence 
Sokrates distinguishes elsewhere ro Shcatov or 
from ra Shccua — so here he distinguishes (vofxoQ 
from ra vo/ui£b/i£va) Law , from the assemblage of actual 
commands or customs received as laws among mankind. 
These latter are variable according to time and place ; but 
Law is always one and the same. Plato will acknowledge 
nothing to be Law, except that which (he thinks) ought 
to be Law: that which emanates from a lawgiver of con- 
summate knowledge, who aims at the accomplishment of the 
good and the real, and knows how to discover and realise that 
end. So far as “ the decree of the city ” coincides with what 
would have been enacted by this lawgiver ( i . e. so far as«4t 
is good and right), Sokrates admits it as a valid explanation 
of Law ; but no farther. He considers the phrase bad law 
to express a logical impossibility, involving a contradiction in 
adjecto* What others call a bad law, he regards as being no 
real law, but only a fallacious image, mistaken for such by 
the ignorant. He does not consider such ignorant persons as 
qualified to judge : he recognises only the judgment of the 
knowing one or few, among whom he affirms that there can 
be no difference of opinion. Every one admits just things 
to be just, — unjust things to be unjust, — heavy things to be 
heavy, — the existent and the real, to be the existent and the 
real. If then the lawgiver in any of his laws fail to attain 
this reality, he fails in the very purpose essential to the con- 
ception of law : l i . e. his pretended law is no law at all. 

By Law , then, Plato means — not the assemblage of actual 
positive rules, nor any general property common to and cha- 

r See the remarkable passage in the able, which is the only real purpose 
fifth book of the Republic, pp. 479-480; for w hich they were established, 
compare vii. 538 T they are no law s at all. The Spartans 

> Plato, Minos, 314 D. are ir apavofioi. Some of the answers 

The same argumeiti is brought to assigned to Hippias (284 D) are per- 
bear by the Platonic eokrates against tinent enough ; but he is overborne. 
Hippias in the Hippias Major, 284- t Plato, Minos, 316 B. *Os hy&parov 
285. If the laws are not really profit- , afiaprdyy, rov vopiyuov afiaprdyu. 
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rftcteristic of them, nor the free determination^ an assembled 
Demos as distinguished from the mandates of a 
ideal fh despot — the Type of Law as it ought to be, 

^mmind— and as it would be, if prescribed by a perfectly 
systematic wise ruler, aiming at good and knowing how to 
theory by the realise it. This, which is the ideal of his own 
mind, Plato worships and reasons upon as if it were 
the only reality; as Law by nature, or natural Law, distin- 
guished from actual positive laws: which last have either 
been set by some ill-qualified historical ruler, or have grown 
up insensibly. Knowledge, art, philosophy, systematic and 
constructive, applied by some one or few exalted individuals, 
is (in his view) the only cause capable of producing that 
typical result which is true, good, real, permanent, and 
worthy of the generic name. 

*In the Minos, this general Platonic view is applied to 
Different ap- Law : in the Politikus, to government and social 

plications of - .... 0 

gtagenerai administration : in the Kratylus, to naming or lan- 
vjew, in the guage. In the Politikus, we find the received clas- 
5u8 U & c Kraty " 811ica ^ 10n °f governments (monarchy, aristocracy, 
RmTtude of an ^ democracy) discarded as improper ; and the as- 
vemment, ser ti° n advanced, That there is only one govem- 
Names, &c. ment right, true, genuine, really existing — govern- 
ment by the uncontrolled authority and superintendance of 
the man of exalted intelligence : he who is master in the art 
of governing, whether such man do in fact hold power any- 
where or not. All other governments are degenerate substi- 
tutes for this type, some receding from it less, some more. 11 
Again, in the Kratylus, where names and name-giving are 

Plato, PolitikriB, 293 C-D. rainr\v The historical (Xenophontic) So- 
' raj v chcu nal \l6vt\v wo- krates asserts this same position in 
iv $ Ti s hy f tipio-Koi robs Xenophon’s Memorabilia (iii. q, 10). 

kolI ov “ Sokrates said that Kings and Rulers 
SoKovvras fi6vov — ror€ ko! were those who knew how to command, 

wo- not those who held the sceptre or were 
eIwu fareoy. %<ras &\Xas chosen by election or lot, or had ao- 
ov yvutrias o</8* 6 yrws quired power by force or fraud,” &c. 
oH<ras K*kt4ov, k\\k The Kings of Sparta and Macedonia, 

radrrfy] At *hv6fjLovs the B< ana Atjfios of Athens, the 

rk tca\\lu, rks &X\as M rk Despot of Syracuse or Phene, are here 

declared to be not real rulers at all. 
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discussed, Sokrates* maintains that things can only be named 
according to their true and real nature — that there is, belong- 
ing to each thing, one special and appropriate Name-Form, 
discernible only by the sagacity of the intelligent Law- 
giver: who alone is competent to bestow upon each thing its 
right, true, genuine, real name, possessing rectitude by nature 
(6p66rrj c </>v<rei). y This Name-Form (according to Sokrates) 
is the same in all languages in so far as they are constructed 
by different intelligent Lawgivers, although the letters and 
syllables in which they may clothe the Form are very diffe- 
rent. 2 If names be not thus apportioned by the systematic 
purpose of an intelligent Lawgiver, but raised up by insen- 
sible and unsystematic growth — they will be unworthy sub- 
stitutes for the genuine type, though they are the best which 
actual societies possess ; according to the opinion announced 
by Kratylus in that same dialogue, they will not be names 
at all. a 

The Kretan Minos (we here find it affirmed), son, com- 
panion, and pupil of Zeus, has learnt to establish Eulogy on 
laws of this divine type or natural rectitude : the having estab- 
proof of which is, that the ancient Kretan laws on this divine 
have for immemorial ages remained, and still do rai rectitude, 
remain, b unchanged. But when Sokrates tries to determine, 
Wherein consists this Law-Type? What is it that the wise 
Lawgiver prescribes for the minds of the citizens — as the 
wise gymnastic trainer prescribes proper measure of nourish- 
ment and exercise for their bodies? — the question is left 
unanswered. Sokrates confesses with shame that he cannot 
answer it : and the dialogue ends in a blank. The reader — 

Plato, Kratylus, 387 D. by the collocutor, that the laws in 

Plato, Kratyl. 388 A-E. one country are very different from 

Plato, Kratyl. 389 E, 390 A, 432 E. those in another— Um yap ovk 4 wo& 

ravra n€TaTrsrrcv6ixtva tin tout d i<rnv . 

„ . , kcu rbv 1 * Plato, Kratyl. 430 A, 432 A.433D, 

««y a v to rov 435 C. 

rb icpo<rrjKov iKdcTtp iv drroiaurovv <rt»A- Kratylus says that a name badly 
\apa 7 s, outih vofioOfry vchou rbv given is no name at all ; just as So- 
fl rbv birovovv &\\o6t ; Com- krates says in the Minos that a bad 
pare this with the Minos, 3 1 5 E, 3 1 6 D, law is no law at all. 
where Sokrates evades, by an hypo- b Plato, Minos, 319 B, 321 A. 
thesis very similar, the objection made 
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accor ding to Plato’s manner — is to be piqued and shamed 
into the effort of meditating the question for himself. 

An attempt to answer this question will be found in Plato’s 
The Minos Treatise De Legibus—in the projected Kretan 
colony, of which he there sketches the fundamental 
laws. Aristophanes of Byzantium very naturally 
: placed this treatise as sequel to the Minos ; second 
Legefl * in the Trilogy of which the Minos was first.® 

Whoever has followed the abstract of the Minos, which I 
Explanations have just given, will remark the different expla- 
L^w-lcon? nations of the word Law — both those which are dis- 
meanlng. allowed, and that which is preferred, though left 
incomplete, by Sokrates. On this same subject, there are in 
many writers, modem as well as ancient, two distinct modes 
of confusion traceable — pointed out by eminent recent jurists, 
su^h as Mr. Bentham, Mr. Austin, and Mr. Maine. I. Be- 
tween Law as it is, and Law as it ought to be. 2. Between 
Laws Imperative, set by intelligent rulers, and enforced by 
penal sanction — and Laws signifying uniformities of fact ex- 
pressed in general terms, such as the Law of Gravitation, 
Crystallization, &c. — We can hardly say that in the dialogue 
Minos, Plato falls into the first of these two modes of con- 
fusion : for he expressly says that he only recognises the 
Ideal of Law, or Law as it ought to be (actual Laws every- 
where being disallowed, except in so far as they conform 
thereunto). But he does fall into the second, when he iden- 
tifies the Lawful with the Real or Existent. His Ideal stands 
in place of generalisations of fact. 

There is also much confusion, if we compare the Minos 
with other dialogues: wherein Plato frequently talks of Laws 
as the laws and customs actually existing or imperative in any 
given state — Athens, Sparta, or elsewhere (Nojxoe — ra vo[u» 
Zofitva, according to the first words in the Minos). For 
example, in the harangue which he supposes to be addressed 
to Sokrates in the Kriton, and which he invests with so im- 
pressive a character — the Laws of Athens are introduced as 

e I reserve for an Appendix some further remarks upon the genuineness 
of Hipparchus and Minos. 
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speakers : but according to the principles laid down in the 
Minos, three-fourths of the Laws of Athens could not be re- 
garded as Laws at all. If therefore we take Plato’s writings 
throughout, we shall not find that he is constant to one uni- 
form sense of the word Law, or that he escapes the frequent 


confusion between Law as it 
ought to be. d 

d The first explanation of 
advanced by the Companion in reply 
to Sokrates (viz.N^oy = rh vo/ui£6/Lieva) t 
coincides substantially with the mean- 
ing of "S 6 /aos BcunAeta in Pindar 
and Herodotus (see above, chap, vi.), 
who is an imaginary ruler, occupying 
, given region, and enforcing ra vom- 
it coincides also with the 
precept N<Vy ir as prescribed by 
the Pythian priestess to applicants who 
asked advice about the proper forms of 
religious worship (Xenoph. Memor. i. 
3, i); though this precept, when Cicero 
comes to report it (Legg. ii. 16, 40), 
appears divested of its simplicity, and 
overclouded with the very confusion 
touched upon in my text. Aristotle 
does not keep clear of the confusion 
(compare Ethic. Nikom. i. 1, 1094, 
b. 16, and v. 5, 1130, b. 24). I shall 
revert again to the distinction between 
vSfxos and in touching on other 

Platonic dialogues. Cicero expressly 
declares (Legg. ii. 5, 11), conformably 
to what is said by the Platonic So- 
krates in the Minos, that a bad law, 


actually exists and Law as it 


however passed in regular form, is no 
law at all ; and this might be well if 
he adhered consistently to the same 
phraseology, but he perpetually uses, 
in other places, the words Lex and 
Leges to signify laws actually in force 
at Rome, good or bad. 

| Mr. Bentham gives an explanation 
| of Law, or The Law, which coincides 
with N 6 /xos—Ta vo/juCdfieva. He says 
(Principles of Morals and Legislation, 
vol. ii. ch. 17, p. 257, ed. 1823), 
“Now Law, or The Law, take* in- 
definitely, is an abstract and collective 
term, which, when it means anything, 

| can mean neither more nor less than 
the sum total of a number of individual 
I laws taken together.” 

Mr. Austin in his Lectures, ‘The 
Province of Jurisprudence Deter- 
mined,’ has explained more clearly 
and copiously than any antecedent 
author, the confused meanings of the 
word Law adverted to in my text. 
See especially his first lecture and his 
fifth, pp. 113-163 seq. 
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In continuing to recognise Hipparchus and Minos as Platonic works, contrary 
to the opinion of many modern critics, I have to remind the reader, not only that 
both are included in the Canon of Thrasyllus, but that the Minos was expressly 
acknowledged by Aristophanes of Byzantium, and included by him among 
the Trilogies : showing that it existed then (220 b.c.) in the Alexandrine Museum 
as a Platonic work. The similarity between the Hipparchus and Minos is 
recognised by all the Platonic critics, most of whom declare that both of them 
are spurious. Schleiermacher affirms and vindicates this opinion in Mb Ein- 
leitung and notes : but it will be convenient to take the arguments advanced to 
prove the spuriousness, as they are set forth by M. Boeckh, in his ‘Comment, 
in Platonis qui vulgo fertur Minoem : ’ in which treatise, though among his 
early works, the case is argued with all that copious learning and critical 
ability, which usually adorn his many admirable contributions to the improve- 
ment of philology. 

M^ Boeckh not only rejects the pretensions of Hipparchus and Minos to be 
considered as works of Plato, but advances an affirmative hypothesis to show 
what they are. He considers these two dialogues, together with those He 
JuBto, and De Virtute (two short dialogues in the pseudo-Platonic list, not 
recognised by Thrasyllus) as among the dialogues published by Simon ; an 
Athenian citizen and a shoemaker by trade, in whose shop Sokrates is said to 
have held many f his conversations. Simon is reported to have made many 
notes of these conversations, and to have composed and published, from them, a 
volume of thirty-three dialogues (Diog. L. ii. 122), among the titles of which 
there are two — Ilepl $>i\oK€phovs and Tlepl VS6 /j.ov. Simon was, of course, con- 
temporary with Plato ,* but somewhat older in years. With this part of M. 
Boeckh’s treatise, respecting the supposed authorship of Simon, I have nothing 
to do. I only notice the arguments by which he proposes to show that Hip- 
parchus and Minos are not works of Plato. 

In the first place, I notice that M. Boeckh explicitly recognises them as 
works of an author contemporary with Plato, not later than 380 b.c. (p. 46). 
Hereby many of the tests, whereby we usually detect spurious works, become 
inapplicable. 

In the second place, he admits that the dialogues are composed in good Attic 
Greek, suitable to the Platonic age both in character and manners — “At veteris 
esse et Attici scriptoris, probus sermo, antiqui mores, totus denique character, 
spondeat,” p. 32. 

The reasons urged by M. Boeckh to prove the spuriousness of the Minos, are 
first, that it is unlike Plato— next, that it is too much like Plato. “ Dupliciter 
dialogus a Platonis ingenio discrepat : partim quod parum, partim quod 
nimium, similis ceteris ejusdem scriptis sit. Tamm similis est in rebus per- 
multis. Nam cum Plato adhuc vivos ac videntes aut nuper defunctos notosque 
homines, ut scenicus poeta actores, moribus ingeniisquc accurate descriptis 
nominatim producat in medium— in isto opusculo cum Socrate colloquens per- 
sona plane' incerta est ac nomine carens : quippe cum imperitus scriptor esset 
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artis illius oolloquiis suis dulcimmas veneres illas inferendi, qu® expeculiaribus 
personarum moribds pingendis redundant, atque fc Platone ut flores per amplos 
dialogorum hortos aunt disseminates ” (pp. 7-8) : again, p. 9, it is complained that 
there is an il infinitus secundarius collocutor ” in the Hipparchus. 

Now the sentence, just transcribed from M. Boeckh, shows that he had in his 
mind as standard of comparison, a certain number of the Platonio works, but 
that he did not take account of all of them. The Platonic Protagoras begins 
with a dialogue between Sokrates and an unknown, nameless person to whom 
Sokrates, after a page of conversation with him, recounts what has just passed 
between himself, Protagoras, and others. Next, if we turn to the Sophistes 
and Politikus, we find that in both of them, not simply the secundarius collo- 
cutor, but even the principal speaker, is an unknown and nameless person , 
described only as a Stranger from Elea, and never before seen by Sokrates 
Again, in the Leges, the principal speaker is only an ’A drjrauos Zeros, without a 
name. In the face of such analogies, it is unsafe to lay down a peremptory rule, 
that no dialogue can be the work of Plato, which acknowledges as collocutor an 
unnamed person. 

Then again — when M. Boeckh complains that the Hipparchus and Minos 
are destitute of those “ flores et dulcissimx Veneres ” which Plato is accustomed 
to spread through his dialogues — I ask, Where are the “dulcissim® Veneres” in 
the Parmenides, Sophistes, Politikus, Leges, Timseus, Kritias r I find none. 
The presence of “dulcissim® Veneres ” is not a condition sine qua non , in # every 
composition which pretends to Plato as its author : nor can the absence of them 
be admitted as a reason for disallowing Hipparchus and Minos. 

The analogy of the Sophistes and Politikus (besides Symposium, Republic, 
and Leges) farther shows, that there is nothing wonderful in finding the titles 
of Hipparchus and Minos derived from the subjects (Tlepl QiXotccpSovs and Ilepi 
No/aou), not from the name of one of the collocutors : — whether we suppose the 
titles to have been bestowed by Plato himself, or by some subsequent editor 
(Boeckh, p. 10). 

To illustrate his first ground of objection — Dissimilarity between the Minos 
and the true Platonic writings — M. Boeckh enumerates (pp. 12-23) several 
passages of the dialogue which he considers unplatonic. Moreover, he includes 
among them (p. 12) examples of confused and illogical reasoning. I confess 
that to me this evidence is noway sufficient to prove that Plato is not the 
author. That certain passages may be picked out which are obscure, confused, 
inelegant — is certainly no sufficient evidence. If I thought so, I should go 
along with Ast in rejecting the Euthydemus, Menon, Laches, CharmidSs, 
Lysis, &c., against all which Ast argues as spurious, upon evidence of the same 
kind. It is not too much to say, that against almost every one of the dia- 
logues, taken severally, a case of the same kind, more or less plausible, might 
be made out. You might in each of them find passages peculiar, careless, 
awkwardly expressed. The expression tV avtipavclcur ay e\rjy rov a&pjvros, 
which M. Boeckh insists upon so much as improper, would probably have been 
considered as a mere case of faulty text, if it had occurred in any other dia- 
logue : and so it may fairly be considered in the Minos. 

Moreover as to faults of logic and consistency in the reasoning, most certainly 
these cannot be held as proving the Minos not to be Plato’s work. I would 
engage to product from most of his dialogues, defects of reasoning quite as 
grave as any which the Minos exhibits. On the principle assumed by M. 
Boeckh, every one who agreed with Panaetius in considering the elaborate 
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proof given in the Pheedon, of the immortality of the sonl, as illogical and 
delusive — would also agree with Pansetius in declaring that trie Pheedon was not 
the work of Plato. It is one question, whether the reasoning in any dialogue 
be good or bad : it is another question, whether the dialogue be written by 
Plato or not. Unfortunately, the Platonic critics often treat the first question 
as if it determined the second. 

M. Boeckh himself considers that the evidence arising from dissimilarity 
(upon which I have just dwelt) is not the strongest part of his case. He relies 
more upon the evidence arising from too much similarity, as proving still more 
clearly the spuriousness of the Minos. “ Jam pergamus ad alteram partem 
nostrae argumentations, eamque etiam firmiorem, de nimid similitudine Platoni- 
corum aliquot locorum, quce imitationem doceat subesse. Nam de hoc quidem 
conveniet inter omnes doctos etindoctos, Platonem se ipsum hand posse imitari: 
nisi si quis dubitet de sank ejus mente” (p. 23). Again, p. 26, “Jam vero in 
nostro colloqui Symposium, Politicum, Euthyphronem, Protagoram, Gorgiam, 
Cratylum, Philebum, dialogos espressos ac tantum non compilatos aperies.” 
And M. Boeckh goes on to specify various passages of the Minos, which he 
considers to have been imitated, and badly imitated, from one or other of these 
dialogues. 

I cannot agree with M. Boeckh in regarding this nimia similitudo as the 
strongest part of his case. On the contrary, I consider it as the weakest ; 
because his own premisses (in my judgment) not only do not prove his conclu- 
sion, but go far to prove the opposite. When we find him insisting, in such 
strong language, upon the great analogy which subsists between the Minos and 
seven of the incontestable Platonic dialogues, this is surely a fair proof that its 
author is the same as their author. To me it appears as conclusive as internal 
evidence ever can be ; unless there be some disproof aliunde to overthrow it. But 
M. Boeckh produces no such disproof. He converts these analogies into testi- 
mony in his own favour, simply by bestowing upon them the name imitatio , — 
stulta imitatio (p. 27). This word involves an hypothesis, whereby the point 
to be proved is assumed — viz. : difference of authorship. “ Plato cannot have 
imitated himself ** (M. Boeckh observes). I cannot admit such impossibility, 
even if you describe the fact in that phrase : but if you say “ Plato in one dia- 
logue thought and Wrote like Plato in another ” — you describe the same fact in 
a different phrase, and it then appears not merely possible but natural and 
probable. Those, very real analogies, to which M. Boeckh points in the word 
imitatio , are in my judgment cases of the Platonic thought in one dialogue 
being like the Platonic thought in another. The similitudo , between Minos 
and these other dialogues, can hardly be called nimia , for M. Boeckh himself 
points out that it is accompanied with much difference. It is a similitude, such 
as we should expect between one Platonic dialogue and another : with this 
difference, what whereas, in the Minos, Plato gives the same general views in a 
manner more brief, crude, abrupt — in the other dialogues he works them out 
with greater fulness of explanation and illustration, and some degree of change 
not unimportant. That there should be this amount of difference between one 
dialogue of Plato and another appears to me perfectly natural. On the other 
band — that there should have been a contemporary falsarius (scriptor miser, 
insulsus, vilissimus, to use phrases of M. Boeckh), who studied and pillaged the 
best dialogues of Plato, for the purpose of putting together a short and per- 
verted abbreviation of them — and who contrived to get his miserable abbreviation 
recognised by the Byzantine Aristophanes among the genuine dialogues not- 
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withstanding the existence of the Platonic school — this, I think highly im- 
probable. • 

I cannot therefore agree with M. Boeckh in thinking, that “ ubique se prodens 
Platonis imitatio” (p. 31) is an irresistible proof of spuriousness: nor can I 
think that his hypothesis shows itself to advantage, when he says, p. 10 — 
“Ipse autem dialogue (Minos) quum post Politicum compositus sit, quod 
qusedam in eo dicta rebus ibi expositis manifesto nitantur, ut paullo post osten- 
demus — quis est qui artificiosissimum philosophum, postquam ibi (in Politico) 
accuratius de nature legis egisset, de e& iterum putet negligenter egiase?”-— 
I do not think it so impossible as it appears to M. Boeckh, that a philosopher, 
after having written upon a given subject accuratius, should subsequently write 
upon it negligenter . But if I granted this ever so fully, I should still contend 
that there remains another alternative. The negligent workmanship may have 
preceded the accurate : an alternative which I think is probably the truth, and 
which has nothing to exclude it except M. Boeckn’s pure hypothesis, that the 
Minos must have been copied from the Politikus. 

While I admit then that the Hipparchus and Minos are among the inferior 
and earlier compositions of Plato, I still contend that there is no ground for 
excluding them from the list of his works. Though the Platonic critics of this 
century are for the most part of an adverse opinion, I have with me the general 
authority of the critics anterior to this century — from Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium down to Bentley and Ruhnken— see Boeckh, pp. 7-32. * 

Yxem defends the genuineness of the Hipparchus — (Ueber Platon’s Klei- 
tophon, p. 8. Berlin, 1846). 
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THEAGES. 

This is among the dialogues declared by Schleiermacher, 
Ast, Stallbaum, and various other modern critics, 
edspu- to be spurious and unworthy of Plato : the produc- 
" .tion of one who was not merely an imitator, but a 
bad and silly imitator.* 1 Socher on the other hand 
not^dlnl defends the dialogue against them, reckoning it as 
a juvenile production of Plato. b The arguments which are 
adduced to prove its spuriousness appears to me altogether 
insufficient. It has some features of dissimilarity with that 
which we read in other dialogues — these the above-mentioned 
critics call un-Platonic : it has other features of similarity — 
these they call bad imitations by a falsarius : lastly, it is in- 
ferior, as a performance, to the best of the Platonic dialogues. 
But I am prepared to expect (and have even the authority 
of Schleiermacher for expecting) that some dialogues will be 
inferior to others. I also reckon with certainty, that between 
two dialogues, both genuine, there will be points of similarity 
as well as points of dissimilarity. Lastly, the critics find 
marks of a bad, recent, un-Platonic style : but Dionysius of 
Halikamassus — a judge at least equally competent upon 
such a matter — found no such marks. He expressly cites 
the dialogue as the work of Plato, 0 and explains the peculiar 

* Stallbaum, Proleg. pp. 220225, j colouring, though he considers some 
“ ineptus tenebrio,” &c. Schleier- particular phrases as un-Platonic, 
macher, Einleitung, part ii. v. iii. pp. b Socher, Ueber Platon, pp. 92-102. 
247-252. Ast, Platon’s Leben und M. Cobet also speaks of it as a work of 
Schriften, pp. 495-497. Plato (Novae Lection es, &c., p. 624. 

Ast speaks with respect (differing in Lugd. Bat. 1858). 
this respect from the other two) of the c Dionys. Hal. Ars Rhetor. p. 405, 
Theages as a composition, though he Reisk. Compare TheagGs, 121 V, 

does not believe it to be the work of \ rb &(rrv _ 

Plato. Schleiermacher also admits In general, in discussions on the 
(Bee the end of his Einleitung) that genuineness of any of the Platonio 
the style in general has a good Platonic dialogues, I can do nothing but reply 
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phraseology assigned to Demodokus by remarking, that the 
latter is presented as a person of rural habits and occupations. 

Demodokus, an elderly man (of rank and landed property), 
and his youthful son Theages, have come from their Persong of 
Deme to Athens, and enter into conversation with 
Sokrates: to whom the father explains, that Theages do^J^Sd 0- 
has contracted, from the conversation of youthful ^ftnd 
companions, an extraordinary ardour for the acquisi- Sjj 8 * 
tion of wisdom. The son has importuned his father 
to put him under the tuition of one of the Sophists, dSlr^tobe 
who profess to teach wisdom. The father, though t P h^cWn| r 
not unwilling to comply with the request, is deterred ofa Sophiflfc * 
by the difficulty of finding a good teacher and avoiding a bad 
one. He entreats the advice of Sokrates, who invites the 
young man to explain what it is that he wants, over and 
above the usual education of an Athenian youth of good 
family (letters, the harp, wrestling, &c.), which he has already 
gone through. 4 

SoJcr . — You desire wisdom: but what kind of wisdom? 
That by which men manage chariots ? or govern 
horses? or pilot ships? Theag . — No: that by which 
men are governed. Sokr . — But what men ? those 
in a state of sickness — or those who are singing in a he want8 ‘ 
chorus — or those who are under gymnastic training ? Each 
of these classes has its own governor, who bears a special 


to the arguments of those critics who 
consider them spurious. But in the 
case of the Theages there is one argu- 
ment which tends to mark Plato 
positively as the author. 

In the Theages, p. 125, the senarius 
rbpavvoi rav ffofyuv (rvvovfflq, is 
cited as a verse of Euripides. Now it 
appears that this is an error of memory, 
and that the verse really belongs to 
Sophokles , iv KXavn AoKptp. If the 
error had only appeared in this dia- 
logue, Stallbaum would probably have 
cited itas one more instance of stupidity 
on the part of the ineptus tenebrio whom 
he supposes to ha*e written the dia- 
logue. But unfortunately the error 
does not belong to the TheagSs alone. 
It is found also in the Republic (viii. 


568 B), the most unquestionable of aU 
the Platonic compositions. Accord- 
ingly, Schleiermacher tells us in his 
note that the faharius of the Theag&s 
has copied this error out of the above- 
named passage of the Republic of 
Plato (notes, p. 500). 

This last supposition of Schleier- 
macher appears to me highly im- 
probable. Since we know that the 
mistake is one made by Plato himself, 
surely we ought rather to believe that 
he made it in two distinct composi- 
tions. In other w’ords, the occurrence 
of the same exact mistake in the 
Republic and the TheagSs affords 
strong presumption that both are by 
the same author — Plato. 

d Plato, Theages, 122. 
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title, and belongs to a special art by itself — the medical, 
musical, gymnastic, &c. Theag . — No: I mean that wisdom 
by which we govern, not these classes alone, but all the other 
residents in the city along with them — professional as well as 
private — men as well as women.® 

Sokrates now proves to Theages, that this function and 
Theag^sde- power which he is desirous of obtaining, is, the 
quire uiat’ function and power of a despot: and that no one 
which he can can aid him in so culpable a proiect. I might 

govern free- x j o 

their own J e8im ( sa y s Theages) for such a despotic power over 
consent. all i so probably would you and every other man. 
But it is not that to which I now aspire. I aspire to govern 
freemen, with their own consent ; as was done by Themis- 
tokles, Perikles, Kimon, and other illustrious statesmen/ who 
have been accomplished in the political art. 

Sokr. — Well, if you wished to become accomplished in the 
art of horsemanship, you would put yourself under able horse- 
men : if in the art of darting the javelin, under able darters. 
By parity of reasoning, since you seek to learn the art of 
statesmanship, you must frequent able statesmen.^ 

Theag. — No, Sokrates. I have heard of the language 

tenceTthe w bich you are in the habit of using to others. You 
JSSenu! pointed out to them that these eminent statesmen 
cannot train their own sons to be at all better than 
sSratS will curriers : of course therefore they cannot do me any 
himseifteach g 00( jh Sokr. — But what can your father do for you 


* Plato, Theages, 124A-B. Schleier - 1 285-286) explains why he does so, and 
macher (Einleit. p. 250) censures the tells us that he wishes to familiarise 
prolixity of the inductive process in his readers with logical subdivision and 
this dialogue, and the multitude of classification as a process. In like 
examples here accumulated to prove a manner I maintain that prolixity in 
general proposition obvious enough the \6yoi iiraicriKol is not to be held 
without proof. Let us grant this to be as proof of spurious authorship, any 
true ; we cannot infer from it that the more than prolixity in the process of 
dialogue is not the work of Plato, logical subdivision and classification. 
By very similar arguments Socher I noticed the same objection in the 
. endeavours to show that the Sophisms case of the First Alkibiades. 
and the Politikus are not works of 1 Plato, Theages, 126 A. 

Plato, because in both these dialogues s Plato, Theages, 126 C. 

logical division and differentiation is h Plato, Theage^, 126D. Here again 
accumulated with tiresome prolixity, Stallbaum (p. 222) urges, among his 
and applied to most trivial subjects, reasons for believing the dialogue to 
But Plato himself (in Politikus, pp. be spurious.— How absurd to represent 
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better than this^ Theages ? What ground have you for com* 
plaining of him ? He is prepared to place you under any one 
of the best and most excellent men of Athens, whichever of 
them you prefer. Theag . — Why will not you take me your- 
self, Sokrates ? I look upon you as one of these men, and 
I desire nothing better . 1 

Demodokus joins his entreaties with those of Theages to 
prevail upon Sokrates to undertake this function. But So- 
krates in reply says that he is less fit for it than Demodokus 
himself, who has exercised high political duties, with the 
esteem of every one : and that if practical statesmen are con- 
sidered unfit, there are the professional Sophists, Prodikus, 
Gorgias, Polus, who teach many pupils, and earn not merely 
good pay, but also the admiration and gratitude of every one 
— of the pupils as well as their senior relatives. k 

Sokr . — I know nothing of the fine things which these So- 
phists teach : I wish I did know. I declare every- sokrates de- 
where, that I know nothing whatever except one 
small matter — what belongs to love. In that, I sur- 
pass every one else, past as well as present . 1 Theag. nothing « 
— Sokrates is only mocking us. I know youths matters of 
(of my own age and somewhat older), who were alto- 
gether worthless and inferior to every one, before his youn n g y 0 

i ni ii/* friends have 

they went to him; but who, after they had fre- 
quented his society, became in a short time superior the 
to all their former rivals. The like will happen 
with me, if he will only consent to receive me. m 

Sokr . — You do not know how this happens ; I will explain 
it to you. From my childhood, I have had a pecu- 

* , * , ex pl ains how 

liar superhuman something attached to me by divine this has 
appointment: a voice, which, whenever it occurs, happened— 


the youthful Theages as knowing what 
arguments Sokrates had addressed to 
others ! But the youthful Thecetetus is 
also represented as having heard from 
others the cross-examinations made by 
Sokrates (Thesetet. 148 E). So like- 
wise the youthful sons of Lysimachus 
— (Lach£s, 181 A) compare also Lysis, 
21 1 A. 

1 Plato, Theages, 127 A. 
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k Plato, Theages, 127 D-E, 128 A. 

1 Plato, Theages, 128 B. 
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H«Tedte« warns me to abstain from that which I am ‘about to 
do, but never impels me . n Moreover, when any one 
or Dam<m. of my friends mentions to me what he is about to 
do, if the voice shall then occur to me, it is a warning for 
him to abstain. The examples of Charmides and Timarchus 
(here detailed by Sokrates) prove what I say : and many per- 
sons will tell you how truly I forewarned them of the ruin 
of the Athenian armament at Syracuse. 0 My young friend 
Sannion is now absent, serving on the expedition under Thra- 
syllus to Ionia : on his departure, the divine sign manifested 
itself to me, and I am persuaded that some grave calamity 
will befall him. 


These facts I mention to you (Sokrates continues) because it 
The Damon i 8 that same divine power which exercises paramount 
to some per- influence over my intercourse with companions. p 
Upo^this Towards many, it is positively adverse ; so that I 
it dejST 6 cannot even en ter into companionship with them, 
companion^ Towards others, it does not forbid, yet neither does 
£ciety ^ 5 th8 it co-operate ; so that they derive no benefit from 
AristSdet me. There are others again in whose case it co- 
operates ; these are the persons to whom you allude, 
kratesfyet who make rapid progress. With some, such im- 
^*togrove4 p rovemen t is lasting : others, though they improve 
toSm neftr wonderfully while in my society, yet relapse into 
commonplace men when they leave me. Aristeides, for 
example (grandson of Aristeides the Just), was one of those 
who made rapid progress while he was with me. But he was 
forced to absent himself on military service ; and on return- 
ing, he found as my companion Thucydides (son of Melesias), 
who however had quarrelled with me for some debate of the 
day before. I understand (said Aristeides to me) that Thucy- 


128 D. ten -yci p 
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Fiato, Theag. 129. 
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dides hai taken # offence and gives himself airs; he forgets 
what a poor creature he was, before he came to you. r I my- 
self, too, have fallen into a despicable condition. When I 
left you, I was competent to discuss with any one and make 
a good figure, so that I courted debate with the most accom- 
plished men. Now, on the contrary, I avoid them altogether 
—so thoroughly am I ashamed of my own incapacity. Did 
the capacity (I, Sokrates , asked Aristeides) forsake you all 
at once, or little by little ? Little by little, he replied. And 
when you possessed it (I asked), did you get it by learning 
from me ? or in what other way ? I will tell you, Sokrates 
(he answered), what seems incredible, yet is nevertheless 
true.® I never learnt from you anything at all. You your- 
self well know this. But I always made progress, whenever 
I was along with you, even if I were only in the same house 
without being in the same room ; but I made greater progress, 
if I was in the same room — greater still, if I looked in your 
face, instead of turning my eyes elsewhere — and the greatest of 
all, by far, if I sat close and touching you. But now (continued 
Aristeides) all that I then acquired has dribbled out of me. 1 

SoJcr . — I have now explained to you, Theages, what it is 
to become my companion. If it be the pleasure of 
the God, you will make great and rapid progress: anx^^be 
if not, not. Consider, therefore, whether it is not thf 
safer for you to seek instruction from some of those soi 
who are themselves masters of the benefits which they im- 
part, rather than to take your chance of the result with me. u 
Theag . — I shall be glad, Sokrates, to become your companion, 
and to make trial of this divine coadjutor. If he shows him- 


r Plato, Theag. 130 A -B. 
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self propitious, that will be the best of alj : if not, we can 
then take counsel, whether I shall try to propitiate him by 
prayer, sacrifice, or any other means which the prophets may 
recommend — or whether I shall go to some other teacher.* 


The Theages figured in the list of Thrasyllus as first in the 
on fifth Tetralogy: the other three members of the 
same Tetralogy being Charmides, Laches, Lysis. 
Lachds. Some persons considered it suitable to read as first 
dialogue of all. y There are several points of analogy between 
the Theages and the Laches, though with a different turn 
given to them. Aristeides and Thucydides are mentioned in 
both of them : Sokrates also is solicited to undertake the 
duty of teacher. The ardour of the young Theages to acquire 
wisdom reminds us of Hippokrates at the beginning of the 
Protagoras. The string of questions put by Sokrates to 
Theages, requiring that which is called wisdom shall be clearly 
defined and specialised, has its parallel in many of the 
Platonic dialogues. Moreover the declaration of Sokrates, 
that he knows nothing except about matters of love, but that 
in them he is a consummate master — is the same as what he 
explicitly declares both in the Symposion and other dia- 
logues.* 

But the chief peculiarity of the Theages consists in the 
chief pecnii- stress which is laid upon the Daemon, the divine 
voice, the inspiration of Sokrates. This divine 
igponthe auxiliary is here described, not only as giving a 
or D»mon. timely check or warning to Sokrates, when either he 
or his friends contemplated any inauspicious project — but also 
as intervening, in the case of those youthful companions with 
whom he conversed, to promote the improvement of one, to 

Plato, Theag. 131 A. Xenoph. Sympos. iv. 27. 

Diog. L. iii. 59-61. It is not reasonable to treat this 

Symposion, 1 7 7 • EL _ _ otfre declaration of Sokrates, in the Theaggs, 

tov . as an evidence that the dialogue is the 

ivUrrcurOcu 4 } Tct ipwrued. Compare the work of a falyirius, when a declaration 
flame dialogue) p. 21 2 B, 216 C. Phse- quite similar is ascribed to Sokrates in 
dr us, 227 E, 257 A; Lysis, 204 B. other Platonic dialogues. 

Compare also Xenoph. Memor. ii. 6, 28; 
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obstruct that of others ; so that whether Sokrates will produce 
any effect or not in improving any one, depends neither upon 
his own efforts nor upon those of the recipient, but upon the 
unpredictable concurrence of a divine agency. a 

Plato employs the Sokratic Daemon, in the Theages, for 
a philosophical purpose, which, I think, admits of piato em- 
a reasonable explanation. During the eight (perhaps diSne^gn 
ten) years of his personal communion with Sokrates, winsome 
he had had large experience of the variable and of t£*2n? n 

o jl gul&rity 

unaccountable effect produced by the Sokratic con- eccentricity 

. , . i of Sokrates, 

versation upon different hearers: a fact which is and of hi* 

x unequal in- 

also attested by the Xenophontic Memorabilia. ^}^ t upon 
This difference of effect was in no way commen- companions, 
surate to the intelligence of the hearers. Chaerephon, Apol- 
lodorus; Kriton, seem to have been ordinary men: — b while 
Kritias and Alkibiades, who brought so much discredit bolii 
upon Sokrates and his teaching, profited little by him, 
though they were among the ablest pupils that he ever 
addressed : moreover Antisthenes, and Aristippus, probably 
did not appear to Plato (since he greatly dissented from their 
philosophical views) to have profited much by the common 
companionship with Sokrates. Other companions there must 
have been also personally known to Plato, though not to us: 
for we must remember that Sokrates passed his whole day in 
talking with all listeners. Now when Plato in after life came 
to cast the ministry of Sokrates into dramatic scenes, and to 
make each scene subservient to the illustration of some philoso- 
phical point of view, at least a negative — he was naturally led 
to advert to the Daemon or divine inspiration, which formed 
so marked a feature in the character of his master. The 
concurrence or prohibition of this divine auxiliary served to 
explain why it was that the seed, sown broadcast by Sokrates, 
sometimes fructified, and sometimes did not fructify, or 
speedily perished afterwards — when no sufficient explanatory 
peculiarity could be pointed out in the ground on which it 

* See some remarks on this point in , 7 trxvpvs 

Appendix. avrov, &Ww$ 8} — Flat. Phiedon, 

® Xenophon, Apol. So. 28. 'Avo\- 117 D. 
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fell It gave an apparent reason for the perfect singularity 
of the course pursued by Sokrates: for his preternatural 
acuteness in one direction, and his avowed incapacity in 
another : for his mastery of the Elenchus, convicting men of 
ignorance, and his inability to supply them with knowledge: 
for his refusal to undertake the duties of a teacher. All 
these are mysterious features of the Sokratic character. The 
intervention of the Daemon appears to afford an explanation, 
by converting them into religious mysteries : which, though 
it be no explanation at all, yet is equally efficacious by 
stopping the mouth of the questioner, and by making him 
believe that it is guilt and impiety to ask for explanation — as 
Sokrates himself declared in regard to astronomical pheno- 
mena, and as Herodotus feels, when his narrative is crossed 
by strange religious legends. 6 

« In this manner, the Theages is made by Plato to exhibit 
one way of parrying the difficulty frequently ad- 
dressed to Sokrates by various hearers: “You tell 
us that the leading citizens cannot even teach their 
own sons, and that the Sophists teach nothing worth 
having : you perpetually call upon us to seek for 
better teachers, without telling us where such are 

refusal. The _ . ° _ . 

Theag^fur- to be found. We entreat you to teach us yourself, 
excuse. conformably to your own views.” 

If a leader of political opposition, after years employed 
in denouncing successive administrators as ignorant and 
iniquitous, refuses, when invited, to take upon himself the 
business of administration — an intelligent admirer must find 
some decent pretence to colour the refusal. Such a pretence 
is found for Sokrates in the Theages : “I am not my own 
master on this point. I am the instrument of a divine ally, 
without whose active working I can accomplish nothing : who 
forbids altogether my teaching of one man — tolerates, without 
assisting, my unavailing lessons to another*— assists effica- 
ciously in my teaching of a third, in which case alone the 
pupil receives any real benefit. The assistance of this divine 


Sokrates, 
while con- 
tinually find- 
ing fault with 
other teach- 
ers, refused to 
teach him- 
self. Diffl- 
d- 


* Xenoph. Memor. iy. 7, 5-6 ; Herodot. ii. 3, 45-46. 
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ally is given or withheld according to motives of his own, 
which I cannot even foretel, much less influence. I should 
deceive you therefore if I undertook to teach, when I cannot 
tell whether I shall do good or harm.” 

The reply of Theages meets this scruple. He asks per- 
mission to make the experiment, and promises to propitiate 
the divine auxiliary by prayer and sacrifice : under which 
reserve Sokrates gives consent 

It is in this way that the Daemon or divine auxiliary serves 
the purpose of reconciling what would otherwise be Rato does 
an inconsistency in the proceedings of Sokrates. I norSnotGr 
mean, that such is the purpose served in this dia- SiSSetofhs 
logue: I know perfectly that Plato deals with the intiE? £ 
case differently elsewhere : but I am not bound (as character 
I have said more than once) to force upon all the essentially 8 

_ . _ . „ . _ t impenetra- 

dialogues one and the same point of view. That bie^sok^es 
the agency of the Gods was often and in the most person, 
important cases, essentially undiscoverable and unpredictable, 
and that in such cases they might sometimes be prevailed on 
to give special warnings to favoured persons — were doctrines 
which the historical Sokrates in Xenophon asserts with 
emphasis. d The Daemon of Sokrates was believed, both by 
himself and his friends, to be a special privilege and an ex-, 
treme case of divine favour and communication to him.* It 
was perfectly applicable to the scope of the Theages, though 
Plato might not choose always to make the same employment 
of it. It is used in the same general way in the TheaBt&tus; f 
doubtless with less expansion, and blended with another 
analogy (that of the midwife) which introduces a considerable 
difference.* 


d Xenoph. Memor. i. 1,8-9-19. 
Euripid. Hecub. 944. 

8* tank Oeol wd\iy re Kal 

y tyriBiyrts, 
avrovs. 

• Xenoph. Mem. iv. 3, 12. 

f Plato, Theffitgt. p. 150D-E. 

* Plato, Apolog. 8! p. 33 C. 
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APPENDIX. 

Tb 5e iifxoviov 

Here is one of the points most insisted on by Schleiermaoher and Stallbaum y 
as proving that the Theages is not the work of Plato. These critics affirm 
(to use the language of Stallbaum, Proleg. p. 220) “ Quam Plato alias de 
Socratis daemonio prodidit sententiam, ea longissimfc recedit ab ilia ratione, qu® 
in hoc sermone exposita est.” He says that the representation of the Daemon of 
Sokrates, given in the Theages, has been copied from a passage in the The®- 
t£tus, by an imitator who has not understood the passage, p. 150, D, E. But 
Socher (p. 97) appears to me to have shown satisfactorily, that there is no such 
material difference as these critics affirm between this passage of the The®t6tus 
and the Theages. In the Theeetetus, Sokrates declares, that none of his com- 
panions learnt any thing from him, but that all of them oTo-rrcp & 0cb* irao - 
titqi (the very same term is used at the close of the TheagSs — 131 A, Ikv (xbv 
v aptltcp r)/juv — rb ficufi6viov) made astonishing progress and improvement in his 
company. Stallbaum says, “ Itaque & 6 ebs, qui ibi commemoratur, non est 
Sociatis dsemonium, sed potius deus, i.e. sors divina. Quod non perspiciens 
n oster tenebrio protenus illud dfemonium, quod Socrates sibi semper adesse dic- 
titabat, ad eum dignitatis et potential gradum evexit, ut, &c.” I agree with 
Socher in thinking that the phrase & 8 tbs in the Theaet&tus has substantially 
the same meaning as rb baifxdviov in the TheagSs. Both Schleiermacher (Notes 
on the Apology, p. 432) and Ast (p. 482), have notes on the phrase rb bcu/x6~ 
viov— and I think the note of Ast is the more instructive of the two. In Plato 
and Xenophon, the words rb SatpiSviov, rb 8t7ov, are in many cases undistinguish- 
able in meaning from 6 bai/iuv, 6 6c6s. Compare the Ph®drus, 242 E, about 0ebr 
and 8(T6p n. Sokrates, in his argument against Meletus in the Apology (p. 27) 
emphatically argues that no man could believe in anything $aip6vtov, without 
also believing in balfwpcs. The special 8e7ov n koI haip.6vu>v (Apol. p. 31 C), 
which presented itself in regard to him and his proceedings, was only one of the 
many modes in which (as he believed) 6 8*6* commanded and stimulated him 
to work upon the minds of the Athenians : — ipol touto, ws iyd> <prj/xi, irpocr- 
Wtcucto* vvb rov 0c ov •npdrruv Kod in fiavrcMV noil ivvr vlwv teal iravrl 

rpfnttpy $ir*p rls *vr* teal 0c (a poipa avdpwrtp teal bnovv rpoaira ^ c Trpdr- 

ruv (Apol. p. 33 C). So again in Apol. p. 40 A, B, rj tla>8v7d /xoi fiavruc)} h 
rov baifiovlov — and four lines afterwards we read the very same fact intimated in 
the words, rb rov 0coC o"rjp.e7ov 1 where Sokratis dsemonium — and Deus — are iden- 
tified: thus refuting the argument above cited from Stallbaum. There is 
therefore no such discrepancy, in reference to rb taifidviov , as Stallbaum and 
Schleiermacher contend for. We perceive indeed this difference between them — 
that in the The®tetus,the simile of the obstetric art is largely employed, while 
it is not noticed in the Theages. But we should impose an unwarrantable 
restriction upon Plato’s fancy, if we hindered him from working out his variety 
and exuberance of metaphors, and from accommodating each dialogue to the 
metaphor predominant with him at the time. r 

Moreover, in respect to what is called the D®mon of Sokrates, we ought 
hardly to expect that either Plato or Xenophon would always be consistent 
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even with themselves. It is unsafe for a modem critic to determine beforehand, 
by reason or feeling of his own, in what manner either of them would speak 
upon this mysterious subject. The belief and feeling of a divine intervention 
was very real on the part of both, but their manner of conceiving it might 
naturally fluctuate: and there was, throughout all the proceedings of Sokrates, 
a mixture of the serious and the playful, of the sublime and the eccentric, of 
ratiocinative acuteness with impulsive superstition — which it is difficult to 
bring into harmonious interpretation. Such heterogeneous mixture is forcibly 
described in the Platonic Symposium, pp. 215-222. When we consider how 
undefined, and undeflnable, the idea of this baiixdvtov was, we cannot wonder 
if Plato ascribes to it different workings and manifestations at different times. 
Stallbaum affirms that it is made ridiculous in the Theages: and Kiihner 
declares that Plutarch makes it ridiculous, in his treatise De Genio Sokratis 
(Comm. ad. Xenoph. Memor. p. 23). But this is because its agency is described 
more in detail. You can easily present it in a ridiculous aspect, by introducing 
it as intervening on petty and insignificant matters. Now it is remarkable, 
that in the Apology, we are expressly told that it actually did intervene on the 
most trifling occasions — vdw ini o pin pots iva.vTiovp.tvr). The business of an 
historian of philosophy, is, to describe it as it was really felt and believed by 
Sokrates and Plato— whether a modern critic may consider the description ridi- 
culous or not. 

When Schleiermacher says (Einleitung, p. 248), respecting the falsarius 
whom he supposes to have written the Theages— “ Damit ist ihm begegnet, 
auf eine hochst verkehrte Art wunderbar zusammenzuriihren diese gottliche 
Schickung, und jenes personliche Vorgefiihl welches dem Sokrates zur gott- 
lichen Stimrae ward.” — I contend that the mistake is chargeable to Schleier- 
macher himself, for bisecting into tfwo phenomena that which appears in the 
Apology as the same phenomenon under two different names — rb bcupS- 
viov — t b rod Oeov <rr\ptiov. Besides, to treat the Daemon as a mere “personal 
presentiment” of Sokrates, may be a true view:— but it is the view of one 
who does not inhale the same religious atmosphere as Sokrates, Plato, and 
Xenophon. It cannot therefore be properly applied in explaining their sayings 
or doings. — Kiihner, who treats the Theages as not composed by Plato, grounds 
this belief partly on the assertion, that the houpSviov of Sokrates is described 
therein as something peculiar to Sokrates; which, according to Kiihner, was 
the fiction of a subsequent time. By Sokrates and his contemporaries (Kiihner 
says) it was considered “non sibi soli tanquam proprium quoddam beneficium a 
Dii8 tributum, sed commune sibi esse cum cssteris hominibus” (pp. 2021). I 
dissent entirely from this view, which is contradicted by most of the passages 
noticed even by Kiihner himself. It is at variance with the Platonic Apology, 
as well as with Theffitetus (150 D, and Republic, vi. 496 C). Xenophon 
does indeed try, in the first Chapter of the Memorabilia, as the defender of 
Sokrates, to soften the invidia against Sokrates, by intimating that other persons 
had communications from the Gods as well as he. But we see plainly, even 
from other passages of the Memorabilia, that this was not the persuasion of 
Sokrates himself, nor of his friends, nor of his enemies. They all considered it 
(as it is depicted in the Theages also) to be a special privilege and revelation. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ERASTS OR ANTERASTAS — RFVALES. 

The main subject of this short dialogue is — What is philo- 
sophy ? u QiXorroQla — ro <jn\o(ro<l> eiv. How are we to explain 
or define it ? What is its province and purport ? 

Instead of the simple, naked, self-introducing, conver- 
sation, which we read in the Menon, Hipparchus, 
Minos, &c., Sokrates recounts a scene and colloquy, 
D?aS^c which occurred when he went into the house of 

introduction 

—interesting Dionysius the grammatist or school-master,* 1 fre- 
palaestra. quented by many elegant and high-born youths as 
pupils. Two of these youths were engaged in animated 
debate upon some geometrical or astronomical problem, in 
the presence of various spectators ; and especially of two 
young men, rivals for the affection of one of them. Of these 
rivals, the one is a person devoted to music, letters, discourse, 
philosophy : — the other hates and despises these pursuits, de- 
voting himself to gymnastic exercise, and bent on acquiring 
the maximum of athletic force. b It is much the same con- 
trast as that between the brothers Amphion and Zethus in 
the Antiope of Euripides — which is beautifully employed as 
an illustration by Plato in the Gorgias.® 

As soon as Sokrates begins his interrogatories, the two 
youths relinquish d their geometrical talk, and turn 
to him as attentive listeners. Their approach affects 
his emotions hardly less than those of the Erastes. 
He first enquires from the athletic Erastes, What 
is it that these two youths are so intently engaged 

* Plato, Erast®, 132. tis Aiawcrlov Cicero De Oratore, ii. 37, 156. 
to 0 ypafji/jMTiarrod « i<r$)\0ov, Kod elSor d The powerful sentiment of admi- 
ral re viwv robs ~ ration ascribed to Sokrates in the pre- 

ZoKovvras thcu rfyv ISeav Kal raripwv sence of these beautiful youths 
bioKifuov Ktd roinwv ipaards. deserves notice as a point in his cha- 

b Plato, Erast. 132 E. racter. Compare the beginning of the 

Plato, Gorgias, 485-486. Compare Charmidfo and the Lysis. 
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upon? It must surely be something very fine, to judge 
by the eagerness which they display ? How do you mean 
fine (replies the athlete) ? They are only prosing about astro- 
nomical matters — talking nonsense — philosophising! The 
literary rival, on the contrary, treats this athlete as unworthy 
of attention, speaks with enthusiastic admiration of philo- 
sophy, and declares that all those to whom it is repugnant 
are degraded specimens of humanity. 

Sokr. — You think philosophy a fine thing ? But you can- 
not tell whether it is fine or not, unless you know Question put 
what it is ? 6 Pray explain to me what philosophy wh^T^w- 
is. Erast . — I will do so readily. Philosophy con- temper - U 
sists in the perpetual growth of a man’s knowledge 
— in his going on perpetually acquiring something so as to make 
new, both in youth and old age, so that he may sum total, 
learn as much as possible during life. Philosophy isjpoly- 
mathy. f Sokr. — You think philosophy not only a fine thing, 
but good? Erast. — Yes — very good. Sokr. — But is the 
case similar in regard to gymnastic? Is a man’s bodily 
condition benefited by taking as much exercise, or as much 
nourishment, as possible ? Is such very great quantity good 
for the body ? b 

It appears after some debate (in which the other or athletic 
Erastes sides with Sokrates h ) that in regard to exer- in the case 
cise and food, it is not the great quantity, or the xiS 
small quantity, which is good for the body — but 
the moderate or measured quantity . 1 For the 
mind, the case is admitted to be similar. Not the sured, quan- 
much, nor the little , of learning is good for it — but the mind 
the right or measured amount. Sokr. — And who themaxi- 


• Plat. Erast. 133 A-B. 

f Plato, Erast. 133 C. tV 
tro<pta v — Tro\ufidd*iav. 

* Plat. Erast. 133 E. 

h Plat. Erast. 134 B-C. The literary 
Erastes says to Sokrates, “ To you I 
have no objections to concede this point, 
and to admit that my previous answer 
must be modified! But if I were to 
debate the point only, with him (the 
athletic rival), I could perfectly well 


have defended my answer, and even 
a worse answer still, for he is quite 
worthless (ovdiv 7 dp 

This is a curious passage, illustrat- 
ing the dialectic habits of the day, 
and the pride felt in maintaining an 
answer once given. 

1 Plato, Erastse, 134 B-D. 
rpia 

i o\lya. 
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is the competent judge, how much of pither bright 
lowiedge, meagure f or the body ? Erast. — The physician and 

the gymnastic trainer. Sokr. — Who is the com- 
toSejujp 0 petent judge, how much seed is right measure for 
this measure? sowing a field ? Erast. — The farmer. Sokr. — Who 
is the competent judge, in reference to the sowing and plant- 
ing of knowledge in the mind, which varieties are good, and 
how much of each is right measure ? 

The question is one which none of the persons present can 
No answer answer. k . None of them can tell who is the special 

given. What ... . 

wnj«iture? re ^ eree > ubout training of mind; corresponding to 
themerary the physician or the farmer in the analogous cases. 
m 1 ^ mist A Sokrates then puts a question somewhat different : 

Sokr. — Since we have agreed, that the man who 
prosecutes philosophy ought not to learn many 
things, still less all things — what is the best con- 
jecture that we can make, respecting the matters 
which he ought to learn ? Erast.— The finest and 
most suitable acquirements for him to aim at, are 
not to prac- those which will yield to him the greatest reputa- 
tion as a philosopher. He ought to appear accomplished in 
every variety of science, or at least in all the more important; 
and with that view, to learn as much of each as becomes 
a freeman to know : — that is, what belongs to the intelligent 
critic, as distinguished from the manual operative : to the 
planning and superintending architect, as distinguished from 
the working carpenter . 1 Sokr. — But you cannot learn even 
two different arts to this extent — much less several consider- 
able arts. Erast. — I do not of course mean that the philo- 
sopher can be supposed to know each of them accurately, 
like the artist himself — but only as much as may be expected 
from the free and cultivated citizen. That is, he shall be 
able to appreciate, better than other hearers, the observations 
made by the artist ; and farther to deliver a reasonable 
opinion of his own, so as to be accounted, by all the hearers, 
more accomplished in the affairs of the art than themselves. m 

* 

* Plato, Erast. 134 E, 135 A. I *x« Ta, » f 

l Plat. Erast. 135 B. Sea £iW<reus | m Plat. Erast. 135 D. 
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Sohr. — You mean that the philosopher is to be second-best 
in several distinct pursuits: like the Pentathlus, ^ phUo- 
who is not expected to equal either the runner or 
the wrestler in their own separate departments, but 
only to surpass competitors in the five matches 
taken- together . 11 Erast. — Yes— I mean what you 
say. He is one who does not enslave himself to u P° neach * 
any one matter, nor works out any one with such strict- 
ness as to neglect all others: he attends to all of them in 
reasonable measure . 0 

Upon this answer Sokrates proceeds to cross-examine: — 
Sokr . — Do you think that good men are useful, onwhatoc- 
bad njpn useless ? Erast. — Yes — I do. Sokr. — You s^hse^d- 
think that philosophers, as you describe them, are u HefiaP 
useful? Erast. — Certainly: extremely useful. Sokr. — aiwayaT 
But tell me on what occasions such second-best men h ^ d 
are useful : for obviously they are inferior to each one wm can 
separate artist. If you fall sick, will you send for one best man 

* when he can 

of them . or for a professional physician ? Erast. — have the 

x regular prac- 

I should send for both. Sokr. — That is no answer : utioner. 

I wish to know, which of the two you will send for, first and 
by preference ? Erast. — No doubt — I shall send for the pro- 
fessional physician. Sokr. — The like also, if you are in 
danger on shipboard, you will entrust your life to the pilot 
rather than to the philosopher : and so as to all other matters, 
so long as a professional man is to be found, the philosopher 
is of no use? Erast. — So it appears. Sokr. — Our philo- 
sopher then is one of the useless persons : for we assuredly 
have professional men at hand. Now we agreed before, that 
good men were useful, bad men useless.? Erast. — Yes ; that 
was agreed. 

Sokr. — If then you have correctly defined a philosopher to 
be one who has a second-rate knowledge on many 
subjects, he is useless so long as there exist profes- 
sional artists on each subject. Your definition can- 

” Plat. Erast. 135 E, 136 A. ko! ing the quoit and the javelin, wrestling. 

0 Plat. Erast. 136 B. 
rbv irc 4 >i\o<ro$ijic 4 Ta. The five per plus 
matches were leaping, running, throw- Plat. Erast. 1 36 G-D. 
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not therefore be correct. Philosophy must be something 
quite apart from this multifarious and busy meddling with 
different professional subjects, or this multiplication of learned 
acquirements. Indeed I fancied, that to be absorbed in pro- 
fessional subjects and in variety of studies, was vulgar and 
discreditable rather than otherwise^ 

Let us now however (continues Sokrates), take up the 
matter in another way. In regard to horses and dogs, those 
who punish rightly are also those who know how to make 
them better, and to discriminate with most exactness the 
good from the bad ? Erast. — Yes : such is the fact. 

Sokr. — Is not the case similar with men ? Is it not the 
c han geThifl same ar f, which punishes men rightly, makeg them 
course of better, and best distinguishes the good from the 
Questions bad? whether applied to one, few, or many ? Erast. 

put to show A J 

that there is — It is so/ Sokr. — The art or science, whereby men 

one ppmal . . . . ... . . 

political 1 of d P un ^ 8 ^ evil-doers rightly, is the judicial or justice : 
Sagand^hs ^ ^y the same that they know the good apart 
crimiaating f r0 m the bad, either one or many. If any man be 
the good. a stranger to this art, so as not to know good men 
apart from bad, is he not also ignorant of himself, whether 
he be a good or a bad man ? Erast . — Yes : he is. Sokr.-^- 
To be ignorant of yourself, is to be wanting in sobriety or 
temperance ; to know yourself is to be sober or temperate. 
But this is the same art as that by which we punish rightly— 
or justice. Therefore justice and temperance are the same : 
and the Delphian rescript, Know thyself \ does in fact enjoin 
the practice both of justice and of sobriety. 8 Erast. — So it 
appears. Sokr. — Now it is by this same art, when practised 
by a king, rightly punishing evil-doers, that cities are well 
governed ; it is by the same art practised by a private citizen 
or house-master, that the house is well governed : so that this 
art, justice or sobriety, is at the same time political, regal, 
economical ; and the just and sober man is at once the true 
king, statesman, house-master. 1 Erast. — I admit it. 

-Now let me ask you. You said that it was dis- 

Plato, Erast. 137 B. ■ Plato, Erast. 138 A. 

Plato, Erast. 137 C-D. t Fl*to, Erast. 138 C. 
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creditable for the philosopher, when in company with a phy- 
sician or any other craftsman talking about matters In thlg art 
of his own craft, not to be able to follow what he 
said and comment upon it. Would it not also be 
discreditable to the philosopher, when listening to 
any king, judge, or house-master, about professional 
affairs, not to be able to understand and comment ? 

Erast. — Assuredly it would be most discreditable petenttoact * 
upon matters of such grave moment. Sokr. — Shall we say 
then, that upon these matters also, as well as all others, 
the philosopher ought to be a Pentathlus or second-rate per- 
former, useless so long as the special craftsman is at hand ? 
or shall we not rather affirm, that he must not confide his 
own house to any one else, nor be the second-best within it, 
but must himself judge and punish rightly, if his house ij 
to be well administered? Erast. — That too I admit. u Sokr. 
—Farther, if his friends shall entrust to him the arbitration 
of their disputes, — if the city shall command him to act as 
Dikast or to settle any difficulty, — in those cases also it will 
be disgraceful for him to stand second or third, and not to be 
first-rate ? Erast . — I think it will be. Sokr . — You see then, 
my friend, philosophy is something very different from much 
learning and acquaintance with multifarious arts or sciences.* 

Upon my saying this (so Sokrates concludes his recital of the 
conversation) the literary one of the two rivals was close of the 
ashamed and held his peace: while the gymnastic hSKSoh 

• i-ii ii r* . , , , - of the lite- 

nval declared that I was m the right, and the other raiy Erastes. 
hearers also commended what I had said. 

The antithesis between the philo-gymnast, hater of philo- 
sophy, — and the enthusiastic admirer of philosophy, 
who nevertheless cannot explain what it is — gives 
much point and vivacity to this short dialogue. 

u Plato, Erast. 138 E. n 6rcpov oZv V out hv 

koi rmvra k^ytopev, r, ct fi4 AA« cl oUeurBcu avrov fl 

abrbv Seiy clvcu iced tfroKpov, ret 8c oltcia ; 

' w Plato, Erast. 139 A. IloWoO &pa 

nov cheu et is fi/ rotruv ns jf; ij/xw, & $4\n<rrc y rb eptXoeroipciv 

fihv atnov oliciav o{ik ' re chcu Kcd % wcpl rfo 

rd lemcpeui 4v • 
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This last person is exhibited as somewhat presumptuous and 
confident ; thus affording a sort of excuse for the humiliating 
cross-examination put upon him by Sokrates to the satisfac- 
tion of his stupid rival. Moreover, the dramatic introduction 
is full of animation, like that of the Charmides and Lysis. 

Besides the animated style of the dialogue, the points 
raised for discussion in it are of much interest. The word 
philosophy has at all times been vague and ambiguous. 
Certainly no one before Sokrates — probably no one before 
Plato — ever sought a definition of it. In no other Platonic 
dialogue than this, is the definition of it made a special topic 
of research. 

It is here handled in Plato’s negative, elenchtic, tentative, 
Definition of manner - By some of his contemporaries, philosophy 
was really considered as equivalent to polymathy, 
or to much and varied knowledge : so at least Plato 
S C S* represents it as being considered by Hippias the 
not^ feree Sophist, contrary to the opinion of Protagoras/ 
covered. The exce pti on taken by Sokrates to a definition 
founded on simple quantity, without any standard point of 
sufficiency by which much or little is to be measured, intro- 
duces that governing idea of to pirpiov (the moderate, that 
which conforms to a standard measure) upon which Plato 
insists so much in other more elaborate dialogues. The con- 
ception of a measure, of a standard of measurement — and of 
conformity thereunto, as the main constituent of what is good 
and desirable — stands prominent in his mind,* though it is 
not always handled in the same way. We have seen it, in the 
Second Alkibiades, indicated under another name as know- 
ledge of Good or of the Best : without which, knowledge on 
special matters was declared to be hurtful rather than use- 
ful/ Plato considers that this Measure is neither discernible 
nor applicable except by a specially trained intelligence. In 
the Erastae as elsewhere, such an intelligence is called for 

y Plato, Protag. 318 E. Compare PhilSbus, p. 64 D, and the Prota- 
too, the Platonic dialogues, Hippias goras, pp. 356-357, where t\ h trpnrueb 
Major and Minor. rex^O is declared to be the principal 

* See ahput y rod fitrplov <f> 6 <ris, as saviour of life anu happiness. 
oMa — as tvroos ytyv6n*vov. — Plato, * Plato, Alkib. ii. 145-146; supra, 

Politikus, 283-284. Compare also the ch. x. p. 346. 
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in general terms : but when it is asked, Where is the person 
possessing such intelligence, available in the case of mental 
training — neither Sokrates nor any one else can point him 
out. To suggest a question, and direct attention to it, yet 
still to leave it unanswered — is a practice familiar with Plato. 
In this respect the Erastse is like other dialogues. The 
answer, if any, intended to be understood or divined, is, that 
such an intelligence is the philosopher himself. 

The second explanation of philosophy here given — that the 
philosopher is one who is second-best in many de- view taken 
partments, and a good talker upon all, but inferior beet critical’ 
to the special master in each — was supposed by McompSS* 
Thrasyllus in ancient times to be pointed at Demo- special pro- 

- . „ , flcient and 

kntus. Joy many Platonic critics, it is referred to practitioner, 
those persons whom they single out to be called Sophists. 
I conceive it to be applicable (whether intended or not)*to 
the literary men generally of that age, the persons called 
Sophists included. That which Perikles expressed by the 
word, when he claimed the love of wisdom and the love of 
beauty as characteristic features of the Athenian citizen — 
referred chiefly to the free and abundant discussion, the 
necessity felt by every one for talking over everything be- 
fore it was done, yet accompanied with full energy in action 
as soon as the resolution was taken to act. b Speech, ready 
and pertinent, free conflict of opinion on many different 
topics^ — was the manifestation and the measure of knowledge 
acquired. Sokrates passed his life in talking, with every one 
indiscriminately, and upon each man’s particular subject: 
often perplexing the artist himself. Xenophon recounts con- 
versations with various professional men — a painter, a sculptor, 
an armourer — and informs us that it was instructive to all of 
them, though Sokrates was no practitioner in any craft. 0 It 
was not merely Demokritus, but Plato and Aristotle also, 

b Thucyd. il 40. koI tv rc ro&rots conjunction of abundant speech with 
, J energetic action in the Athenian cha- 

AWois, <pt\oicatyvfifv yap . racter. 9 

_j, iced <l>t\o(ro<povfitv fx 0A0- c Xenophon, Memor. iii. 10, iiL 11, 

iclas, Ac., and the remarkable sequel of iii. 12. 
the same chapter about the intimate 

VOL. I. 2 G 
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who talked or wrote upon almost every subject included in 
contemporary observation. The voluminous works of Ari- 
stotle, — the Timasus, Bepublic, and Leges, of Plato,— embrace 
a large variety of subjects, on each of which, severally taken, 
these two great men were second-best or inferior to some 
special proficient. Yet both of them had judgments to give, 
which it was important to hear, upon all subjects : d and both 
of them could probably talk better upon each than the special 
proficient himself. Aristotle, for example, would write better 
upon rhetoric than Demosthenes — upon tragedy, than So- 
phokles. Undoubtedly, if an oration or a tragedy were to be 
composed — if resolution or action were required on any real 
state of particular circumstances — the special proficient would 
be called upon to act: but it would be a mistake to infer 
from hence, as the Platonic Sokrates intimates in the Erastae, 
thp.t the second-best, or theorising reasoner, was a useless 
man. The theoretical and critical point of view, with the 
command of language apt for explaining and defending it, 
has a value of its own ; distinct from, yet ultimately modi- 
fying and improving, the practical. And such comprehensive 
survey and comparison of numerous objects, without having 
the attention exclusively fastened or enslaved to any one of 
them, deserves to rank high as a variety of intelligence — 
whether it be adopted as the definition of a philosopher, 
or not. 

Plato undoubtedly did not conceive the definition of the 
piato’a view philosopher in the same way as Sokrates. The close 
of the Erast® is employed in opening a distant and 
dim view of the Platonic conception. We are given 
to understand, that the philosopher has a province 
of his own, wherein he is not second-best, but a 
first-rate actor and adviser. To indicate, in many 
different ways, that there is or must be such a pecu- 
liar, appertaining to philosophy — distinct from, though analo- 

^ The r£vrad\os or tfiraicpoj, whom ckcuttos fih tcpiyewaXw? & y tyvdxTKti^ 
Plato criticises in this dialogue, coin- teal rovrw tcrriv ayadbs Kpirfo- tea? 
cides with what Aristotle calls “ the e kouttov &pa, l' tr trait evfxlvos' ar\vs 
man of universal education or cul- 5i, 6 rtpl ray rtrai&tuptyot. 
ture.” — Ethic. Nikom. I. i. 1095 a. 1. 
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gous top the peculiar of each several art — is one leading 
purpose in many Platonic dialogues. But what is the peculiar 
of the philosopher ? Here, as elsewhere, it is marked out in 
a sort of misty outline, not as by one who already knows and 
is familiar with it, but as one who is trying to find it without 
being sure that he has succeeded. Here, we have it described 
as the art of discriminating good from evil, governing, and 
applying penal sanctions rightly. This is the supreme art or 
science, of which the philosopher is the professor ; and in 
which, far from requiring advice from others, he is the only 
person competent both to advise and to act : the art which 
exercises control over all other special arts, directing how 
far, and on what occasions, each of them comes into appliance. 
It is philosophy, looked at in one of its two aspects : not as a 
body of speculative truth, to be debated, proved, and dis- 
criminated from what cannot be proved or can be disproved? — 
but as a critical judgment bearing on actual life, prescribing 
rules or giving directions in particular cases, with a view to 
the attainment of foreknown ends, recognised as expetenda* 
This is what Plato understands by the measuring or calcu- 
lating art, the regal or political art, according as we use the 
language of the Protagoras, Politikus, Euthydemus, Republic. 
Both justice and sobriety are branches of this art ; and the 
distinction between the two loses its importance when the 
art is considered as a whole— as we find both in the Erastae 
and in the Republic/ 

Here, in the Erastae, this conception of the philosopher as 
the supreme artist controlling all other artists, is Philosopher 
darkly indicated and crudely sketched. We shall preme artist, 

, • , controlling 

find the same conception more elaborately illustrated other artiste, 
in other dialogues ; yet never passing out of that state of 
dreamy grandeur which characterises Plato as an expositor. 

« The difference between the second vi. 5, pp. 1 140-1 141 ; also Ethic.Magn. 
explanation of philosophyand the third i. pp. 1 1 07-1 1 98. 
explanation, suggested in the Erast®, 1 See Republic, iv. 433 A ; Gorgias, 
will be found to coincide pretty nearly 526 0 ; Charmid£s, 164 B; and Hein- 
with the distinction which Aristotle dorf s note on the passage in the Char- 
takes much pains to %lraw between xnid&s. 

>la and <^p6ifjfris , — EthiaN ikomach. 
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APPENDIX. 

This is on© of the dialogues declared to be spurious by Schleiermacher, Ast, 
Socher, and Stallbaum, — all of them critics of the present oentury. In my 
j udgment, their grounds for such declaration are altogether inconclusive. They 
think the dialogue an inferior composition, unworthy of Plato ; and they 
accordingly find reasons, more or less ingenious, for relieving Plato from the 
discredit of it. I do not think so meanly of the dialogue as they do ; but even 
if I did, I should not pronounce it to be spurious, without some evidence bearing 
upon that special question. No such evidence, of any value, is produced. 

It is indeed contended, on the authority of a passage in Diogenes (ix. 37), 
that Thrasyllus himself doubted of the authenticity of the Erastae. The passage 
is as follows, in his life of Demokritus — efaep ol *Ayrfpcurrcd UAdru>y6s fieri, <pm)a\ 
BpdavWos, olros hy eft? 6 rapayeySpfyos hy&yvpos, rtav irtpl < 
aydpav ertpos, ip rf} irpbs ISwKpdrrjy 6pi\ia biaktydfifyos 

tprjyl v, us TC(vrdd\(p toiKfv 6 <pi\6<ro<f>or Kcd i\v Ixs d.Xa)Qvs iv <j>tAoao<pl<^ t4vtoB\os 
(Demokritus). 

Now in the first place, Schleiermacher and Stallbaum both declare that 
Thrasyllus can never have said that which Diogenes here makes him say 
(Schleierm. p. 510; Stallbaum, Prolegg. ad. Erast, p. 266, and not p. 273). 

Next, it is certain that Thrasyllus did consider it the undoubted work of Plato, 
for he enrolled it in his classification, as the third dialogue in the fourth tetra- 
logy (Diog. L. iii. 59). 

Yxem, who defends the genuineness of the Erastao (Ueber Platon’s Kleitophon, 
pp. 6-7, Berlin, 1846), insists very properly on this point; not merely as an 
important fact in itself, but as determining the sense of the words ep ol 
*Amf peurral II \drtop6s flat , and as showing that the words rather affirm, than 
deny, the authenticity of the dialogue. “ If the Anterastse are the work of Plato, 
as they are universally admitted to be.” You must supply the parenthesis in this 
way, in order to make Thrasyllus consistent with himself. Y xem cites a passage 
from Galen, in which fXirep is used, and in which the parenthesis must be 
supplied in the way indicated ; no doubt at all being meant to be hinted. And 
I will produce another passage out of Diogenes himself, where eft rfp is used in 
the same way; not as intended to convey the smallest doubt, but merely 
introducing the premiss for a conclusion immediately following. Diogenes says, 
respecting the Platonic Ideas, ffafp iar\ pvi\pr\, rds lb fas iy rots oZaiv tmdpxfiv 
(iii. 15). He does not intend to suggest any doubt whether there be such a feet 
as memory. Efaep is sometimes the equivalent of lirubi\irfp : as we learn from 
Hermann ad Yiger, VIII. 6, p. 512. 

There is therefore no fair ground for supposing that Thrasyllus doubted the 
genuineness of the Erastm. And when I read what modern critics say in 
support of their verdictof condemnation, I feel the more authorised in dissenting 
from it. I will cite a passage or two from Stallbaum. 

Stallbaum begins his Prolegomena as follows, pp. 2&5-206: “Quanquamhic 
libellus genus dicendi habet purum, castum, elegans, nihil ut inveniri queat 
quod b Platonis aut Xenophontis elegantiA abhorreat — tamen quin b Boeckhio, 
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Schleiermdbhero, Astio, Boohero, Knebelio, aliia jure meritoque pro supposition 
habitus sit, haudquaJjuam dubitamus. Est enim materia operis adeo non ad 
Platonis mentem rationemque elaborata,ut potius ouivis alii Sooratioorum quam 
huio rectfe asoribi posse videatur.” 

After stating that the Erast® may be divided into two principal sections, 
Stallbaum proceeds : — “ Neutra harum it a tractata est, ut nihil desideretur, 
quod ad justam argumenti explioationem merito requiras — nihil inculoatum 
reperiatur, quod vel alio modo illustratum vel omnino omissum esse oupias.” 

I call attention to this sentence as a fair specimen of the grounds upon which 
the Platonic oritics proceed when they strike dialogues out of the Platonio 
Canon. If there be anything wanting in it which is required for what they 
consider a proper setting forth of the argument — if there be anything whioh 
they would desire to see omitted or otherwise illustrated — this is with them 
a reason for deciding that it is not Plato’s work. That is, if there be any defects 
in it of any kind, it cannot be admitted as Plato’s work ; — his genuine works have 
no defects. I protest altogether against this ratio decidendi. If I acknowledged 
it and applied it consistently I should strike out every dialogue in the Canon. 
Certainly, the presumption in favour of the Catalogue of Thrasyllus must 
be counted as nil : if it will not outweigh such feeble counter-arguments as 
these. 

One reason given by Stallbaum for considering the Erast® as spurious # is, 
that the Sophists are not derided in it. u Quis est igitur, qui Platonem sibi 
persuadeat illosnon fuisse castigaturum, et omnino non significaturum, quinam 
ill! essent, ad versus quos hanc disputationem instituisset ?” It is strange to be 
called on by learned men to strike out all dialogues from the Canon in whioh 
there is no derision of the Sophists. Such derision exists already in excess : 
we hear until we are tired how mean it is to receive money for lecturing. Again, 
Stallbaum says that the persons whose opinions are here attacked are not 
specified by name. But who are the tl8a> v attacked in the Sophisms ? 
They are not specified by name, and oritics differ as to the persons intended. 
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ION. 

i dialogue called Ion is carried on between Sokfates and 
ion. Persons the Ephesian rhapsode Ion. It is among those dia- 
logue. Sir- allowed by Aat, first faintly defended, afterwards 
opinion disallowed, by Schleiermacher,® and treated con- 

among mo- * , , 

darn ontios temptuously by both. Subsequent critics, Her- 
mann, b Stallbaum, Steinhart, consider it as genuine, 
yet as an inferior production, of little worth, and belonging 
to Plato’s earliest years. 

I hold it to be genuine, and it may be comparatively early; 
Rhapsodes ^ see n0 g roun d for the disparaging criticism 

SteeStSy w kich has often been applied to it. The personage 
wSffauhY whom it introduces to us as subjected to the cross* 
ionhMteen examination of Sokrates is a rhapsode of celebrity ; 
triumphant. among a class of artists at that time both useful 
and esteemed. They recited or sang, c with appropriate accent 
and gesture, the compositions of Homer and of other epic 
poets : thus serving to the Grecian epic, the same purpose as 
the actors served to the dramatic, and the harp-singers 
(ictOapySot) to the lyric. There were various solemn festivals 
such as that of jEsculapius at Epidaurus, and (most espe- 
cially) the Panathensea at Athens, where prizes were awarded 
for the competition of the rhapsodes. Ion is described as 
having competed triumphantly in the festival at Epidaurus, 
and carried off the first prize. He appeared there in a 
splendid costume, crowned with a golden wreath, amidst 
a crowd which is described as containing more than 20,000 
persons. 

• Schleiermacher, Einleit. zum Ion, Einleitung, p. 15. 

§ p. 261-266 ; Ast,LebenundSchriften ' The wor^JSay is in this very 

ts Plafbn, p. 466. dialogue (532 E, 535 A) applied to 

b K. F. Hermann, Gesch. und Syst. the rhapsodizing of Ion. 
der Plat. Phil. pp. 437-438 ; Steinhart, <* Plato, Ion, 535 D. 
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Muck of the acquaintance of cultivated Greeks with Homer 
and the other epic poets was both acquired and Functions of 
maintained through such rhapsodes; the best of 
whom contended at the festivals, while others, less position of* 
highly gifted as to vocal power and gesticulation, 
gave separate declamations and lectures of their the poets 

, . . . 1**1 i wafl then 

own, and even private lessons to individuals.® frequent. 
Euthydemus, in one of the Xenophontic conversations with 
Sokrates, and Antisthenes in the Xenophontic Symposion, 
are made to declare that the rhapsodes as a class were ex- 
tremely silly. This, if true at all, can apply only to the 
expositions and comments with which they accompanied their 
recital of Homer and other poets. Moreover we cannot rea- 
sonably set it down (though some modern critics do so) as so 
much incontestable truth : we must consider it as an opinion 
delivered by one of the speakers in the conversation, but 
not necessarily well founded. 1 Unquestionably, the comments 
made upon Homer (both in that age and afterwards) were 
often fanciful and misleading. Metrodorus, Anaxagoras, and 
others, resolved the Homeric narrative into various allegories, 
physical, ethical, and theological : and most men who had an 
opinion to defend, rejoiced to be able to support or enforce it 
by some passages of Homer, well or ill-explained — just as 
texts of the Bible are quoted in modem times. In this 
manner, Homer was pressed into the service of every dis- 
putant ; and the Homeric poems were presented as containing, 
or at least as implying, doctrines quite foreign to the age in 
which they were composed.* 

The rhapsodes, in so far as they interpreted Homer* were 
probably not less disposed than others to discover in him 


• Xenoph.Sympos.iii. 6. Nikeratus 
Bays that he heard the rhapsodes 
nearly every day. He professes to be 
able to repeat both the Iliad and the 
Odyssey from memory. 

f Xenophon, Memorab. iv. 2, 10; 
Sympos. iii. 6; Plato, Ion, 530 E. 

Steinhart cites thiajudgment about 
the rhapsodes as if u had been pro- 
nounced by the Xenophontic Sokrates 
himself, which is not the fact (Stein- 


hart, Einleitung, p. 3). 

£ Diogenes Laert. ii.11; Xitzsch, 
Die Heldensage der Griechen, pp. 74- 
78; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 157. 

Seneca, Epistol. 88 : “modo Stoicum 
Homerum faciunt — modo Epicureum 
. . . modo Feripateticum, tria genera 
bonorum inducentem: modo Acade- 
micum, incerta omnia dicentem. Ap- 
paret nihil horum esse in illo,eui omnia 
insunt: ista enim inter ee dissident.” 
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their own fancies. But the character in which they acquired 
The popnia- most popularity, was, not as expositors, but as re- 
citers, of the poems. The powerful emotion which, 
derived from in the process of reciting, they both felt themselves, 
Power- and communicated to their auditors, is declared in 
whiohSey this dialogue: “When that which I recite is pathetic” 
produced, fay S Ion), “my eyes are filled with tears: when it is 
awful or terrible, my hair stands on end, and my heart leaps. 
Moreover I see the spectators also weeping, sympathising 
with my emotions, and looking aghast at what they hear.” h 
This assertion of the vehement emotional effect produced by 
the words of the poet as declaimed or sung by the rhapsode, 
deserves all the more credit — because Plato himself, far from 
looking upon it favourably, either derides or disapproves it. 
Accepting it as a matter of fact, we see that the influence of 
rhapsodes, among auditors generally, must have been derived 
more from their efficacy as actors than from their ability as 
expositors. 

Ion however is described in this dialogue as combining the 
ion both two functions of reciter and expositor: a partnership 
like that of Garrick and Johnson, in regard to 
considered Shakespeare. It is in the last of the two functions, 

more as an A 

instructor that Sokrates here examines him : considering 

than as a _ ° 

p°et. Homer, not as a poet appealing to the emotions 
of hearers, but as a teacher administering lessons and impart- 
ing instruction. Such was the view of Homer entertained 
by a large proportion of the Hellenic world. In that capa- 
city, his poems served as a theme for rhapsodes, as well as 
for various philosophers and Sophists who were not rhapsodes, 
nor accomplished reciters. 

The reader must keep in mind, in following the questions 
puto diare- P u ^ by Sokrates, that this paedagogic and edifying 


Improves view of Homer is the only one present to the men 
J fl 2° r of the Sokratic school — and especially to Plato. Of 
working. the genuine functions of the gifted poet, who touches 


h Plato, Ion, 535 intimation remaining of the strong 

The description here given is the effect produced by these rhapsodio 
more interesting because it is the only representations. 
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the chords of strong and diversified emotion — “ qui pectuB 
inaniter angitf, Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet ” 
(Horat. Bpist. II. i, 212) — Plato takes no account: or 
rather, he declares open war against them, either as childish 
delusions, 1 or as mischievous stimulants, tending to exalt the 
unruly elements of the mind, and to overthrow the sovereign 
authority of reason. We shall find farther manifestations on 
this point in the Bepublic and Leges. 

Ion professes to have devoted himself to the study of 
Homer exclusively, neglecting other poets: so that Iondevoted 
he can interpret the thoughts, and furnish reflections nZ^/ex- 
upon them, better than any other expositor.* How Q^ionaof 
does it happen (asks Sokrates) that you have so wm^now 
much to say about Homer, and nothing at all about th^you^m 
other poets? Homer may be the best of all poets : 
but he is still only one of those who exercise the 
poetic art, and he must necessarily talk about the arfc i8 one * 
same subjects as other poets. Now the art of poetry is One 
altogether — like that of painting, sculpture, playing on the 
flute, playing on the harp, rhapsodizing, &C . 1 Whoever is 
competent to judge and explain one artist, — what he has done 
well and what he has done ill, — is competent also to judge 
any other artist in the same profession. 

I cannot explain to you how it happens (replies Ion): I 
only know the fact incontestably — that when I talk about 
Homer, my thoughts flow abundantly, and every one tells me 
that my discourse is excellent. Quite the reverse, when I 
talk of any other poet. m 

I can explain it (says Sokrates). Your talent in expound- 
ing Homer is not an art, acquired by system and 
method— rotherwise it would have been applicable to 
other poets besides. It is a special gift, imparted 
to you by divine power and inspiration. The like ySfe »d 

1 The question of Sokrates (Ion, yip rov tan rb 5 \oy, O vkovv 

535 D), about the emotion produced in 

the hearers by the recital of Homer’s oZu gXrjy, 6 avrbs rpiwos 

poetry, bears out whf t is here asserted. tws tan w* pi arraa&y 

k Plato, Ion, 536 E. 533 k, 

1 Plato, Ion, 531 A, 532 D. * otri- Plato, Ion, 533 C. 
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you expound. His genius 
does not spring from art, system, or method : it is a 
special gift emanating from the inspiration of the 
Muses. n A poet is a light, airy, holy person, who 
cannot compose verses at all, so long as his reason 
remains within him . 0 The Muses take away his reason, sub- 
stituting in place of it their own divine inspiration and 
special impulse, either towards epic, dithyramb, encomiastic 
hymns, hyporchemata, &c., one or other of these. Each poet 
receives one of these special gifts, but is incompetent for any 
of the others: whereas, if their ability had been methodical 
or artistic, it would have displayed itself in all of them alike. 
Like prophets, and deliverers of oracles, these poets have 
their reason taken away, and become servants of the Gods. p 
It is not they who, bereft of their reason, speak in such sub- 
lime, strains : it is the God who speaks $o us, and speaks 
through them. You may see this by Tynnichus of Chalkis; 
who composed his Psean, the finest of all Paeans, which is in 
every one’s mouth, telling us himself, that it was the inven- 
tion of the Muses — but who never composed anything else 
worth hearing. It is through this worthless poet that the God 
has sung the most sublime hymn: 1 * for the express purpose 
of showing us that these fine compositions are not human 
performances at all, but divine: and that the poet is only an 
interpreter of the Gods, possessed by one or other of them, 
as the case may be. 

Homer is thus (continues Sokrates) not a man of art or 
reason, but the interpreter of the Gods; deprived of his 


11 Plato, Ion, 533 E. rdvrcs ydp 
ot re ru>v ivwv tron?ro2 ol hyabol ovk 4k 
AAA* tvBeoi tivres zeal Karexd- 
irdvra ravra rd KtxXb. A iyovcri 
teal ol jutXoTroiol ol kya&ol 
Sxrircp ol Kopv&avnwvres oIk 
tyres opxovvraij oSru koL ol 
fitXoirouA ovk 

. ravra Toiovffiv, &C. 

0 Plato, Ion, 534 A. Koixpov ydp 
4<rn m l t rrjvbv Kal 
', teed ok rpdrepov oUs re 
wplv dv Me6s re yivrjrai kcU 


rovrl %XV Krfjna, aZvvaros *as i 

* Plato, Ion, 534 C. Sid ravra Sb 6 
4 £aipovfA€vos rovrivv rbv vovv 
robrois XPV™ vm)p 4 rais Kod 
its Kal ro?s (idvreffi ro 7 s 
ol iucovovrcs ei&wfiev, Sri obx 
ovrol elo'iv ol ravra A iyovres ofirw 
toAAow aAA* 6 Bebs avt 6 $ 4<ttiv 6 

Plato, Ion, 5J4 E. ravr* it 
s 6 Bebs 4 (eirirrjSes Sid rov 
rdrov votrjrov rb 
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reason? but possessed, inspired, by them. Yon, Ion, are the 
interpreter of Homer; and the divine inspiration, Analogy of 

. . • j the Magnet, 

carrying away your reason, is exercised over you which holds 
through him. It is in this way that the influence tio^LccwiS 0- 
of the Magnet is shown, attracting and holding up i E ronrinp 80f 
successive stages of iron rings/ The first ring is ^inspire 
in contact with the Magnet itself : the second is sus- ^uhrough 
pended to the first, the third to the second, and so through ion 

A upon the 

on* The attractive influence of the Magnet is thus auditors, 
transmitted through a succession of different rings, so as to 
keep suspended several which are a good way removed from 
itself. So the influence of the Gods is exerted directly and 
immediately upon Homer: through him, it passes by a 
second stage to you: through him and you, it passes by a 
third stage to those auditors whom you so powerfully affect 
and delight, becoming however comparatively enfeebled at 
each stage of transition. 

The passage and comparison here given by Socrates- 
remarkable as an early description of the working This compa- 
of the Magnet — forms the central point or kernel tte ceS* 
of the dialogue called Ion. It is an expansion of STa^ue. it 
a judgment delivered by Sokrates himself in IVnoT?™' 
his Apology to the Dikasts, and it is repeated in deiced by 

, i T-n , a 1 , * i i Sokrates in 

more than one place by rlato . 8 ookrates declares the Apology, 
in his Apology that he had applied his testing cross-examina- 
tion to several excellent poets; and that finding them 
unable to give any rational account of their own composi- 
tions, he concluded that they composed without any wisdom 
of their own, under the same inspiration as prophets and 
declarers of oracles. In the dialogue before us, this thought 
is strikingly illustrated and amplified. 

The contrast between systematic, professional procedure, 
deliberately taught and consciously acquired, capable Platonic an- 
of being defended at every step by appeal to in tel- systLitio 
ligible rules founded upon scientific theory, and distmgutohed 

enabling the person so qualified to impart his quali- 

* * 

f Plato, Ion, 533 E. 

• Plato, Apol. Bokr. p. 22 D ; Plato, Motion, p. gg D. 
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fication to others — and a different procedure purely 
impulsive and unthinking, whereby the agent, 
having in his mind a conception of the end aimed 
at, proceeds from one intermediate step to another, 
SHl "" 1 without knowing why he does so or how he has 
come to do so, and without being able to explain his practice 
if questioned or to impart it to others — this contrast is a 
favourite one with Plato. The last-mentioned procedure — 
the unphilosophical or irrational — he conceives under dif- 
ferent aspects : sometimes as a blind routine or insensibly 
acquired habit, 4 sometimes as a stimulus applied from with- 
out by some God, superseding the reason of the individual. 
Such a condition Plato calls madness , and he considers those 
under it as persons out of their senses. But he recognises 
different varieties of madness, according to the God from 
whom it came : the bad madness was a disastrous visitation 
and distemper — the good madness was a privilege and bless- 
ing, an inspiration superior to human reason. Among these 
privileged madmen he reckoned prophets and poets; another 
variety under the same genus, is, that mental love, between 
a well-trained adult, and a beautiful, intelligent youth, which 
he regards as the most exalted of all human emotions. u In 
the Ion, this idea of a privileged madness — inspiration from 
the Gods superseding reason — is applied not only to the poet, 
but also to the rhapsode who recites the poem, and even to 
the auditors whom he addresses. The poet receives the inspi- 
ration directly from the Gods: he inoculates the rhapsode 
with it, who again inoculates the auditors — the fervour is, at 
each successive communication, diminished. The auditor 
represents the last of the rings; held in suspension, through 
the intermediate agency of other rings, by the inherent force 
of the magnet. x 

We must remember, that privileged communications from 
the Gods to men, and special persons recipient thereof, were 

Plato, Phttdon, p. 82 A ; Gorgias, about Eros, pp. 244-245-249 D. 

463 A, 465 A. x Plato, Ion, 53F E. oMs 4<rnv 6 

u This doctrine is set forth at length Starts ruv 8cutrv\i»y 6 taxwros .... 
by Sokrates in the Platonic Ph&drus, 6 8 e pivot <rb & fimpvSbs teal 
in the second discourse of Sokrates 6 Zb irpuros. 
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acknowledged and witnessed everywhere as a constant phe- 
nomenon of ^Grecian life. There were not only 8peclalln!!pl . 
numerous oracular temples, which every one could 
visit to ask questions in matters of doubt — but also 
favoured persons who had received from the Gods 
the gift of predicting the future, of interpreting 
omens, of determining the good or bad indications {Jjs 
furnished by animals sacrificed/ In every town 
or village, — or wherever any body of men were them * 
assembled, — there were always persons who prophesied or 
delivered oracles, and to whom special revelations were be- 
lieved to be vouchsafed, during periods of anxiety. No one 
was more familiar with this fact than the Sokratic disciples : 
for Sokrates himself had perhaps a greater number of special 
communications from the Gods than any man of his age : his 
divine sign having begun when he was a child, and, con- 
tinuing to move him frequently, even upon small matters, 
until his death : though the revelations were for the most 
part negative, not affirmative — telling him often what was 
not to be done — seldom what was to be done — resembling in 
this respect his own dialogues with other persons. Moreover 
Sokrates inculcated upon his friends emphatically, that they 
ought to have constant recourse to prophecy : that none but 
impious men neglected to do so : that the benevolence of the 
Gods was nowhere more conspicuous than in their furnishing 
such special revelations and warnings, to persons whom they 
favoured : that the Gods administered the affairs of the 
world partly upon principles of regular sequence, so that men 
by diligent study might learn what they were to expect, — but 
partly also, and by design, in a manner irregular and undecy- 
pherable, such that it could not be fathomed by any human 

y Not only the ii. p. 1207, b. 8. 

oracular temples, <fec., are often men- The sis a recognised profession, 

tioned in Herodotus, Thucydides, the gift of Apollo, not merely according 
Xenophon, &o., but Aristotle also re- to Homer, but according to Solon 
cognises of yvfupdhrjTroi /cal (Frag. xi. 52, Schn.) 

ov nvbs " ’ &ya£ 

&<nrtp ivBov(Tid(ovres , as a real and 

known class of persons. See Ethic. fyvu 5 * fotipl Kcucbv rri\ 66 *v 
Eudem. i. p. 1214, a. 23 ; Ethic. Magna, n*vov f &c 
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study, and could not be understood except through direct and 
special revelation from themselves.* 

Here, as well as elsewhere, Plato places inspiration, both 
condition of the prophet and the poet, in marked contrast 
with reason and intelligence. Reason is supposed 
to be for the time withdrawn or abolished, and in- 
spiration is introduced by the Gods into its place. 
“ When Monarch Reason sleeps, this mimic wake8. ,, The 
person inspired (prophet or poet) becomes for the time the 
organ of an extraneous agency, speaking what he neither 
originates nor understands. The genuine gift of prophecy* 
(Plato says) attaches only to a disabled, enfeebled, distem- 
pered condition of the intelligence; the gift of poetry is 
conferred by the Gods upon the most inferior men, as we see 
by the case of Tynnichus— whose sublime paean shows us, 
that it is the Gods alone who utter fine poetry through the 
organs of a person himself thoroughly incompetent. 

It is thus that Plato, setting before himself a process of 
ion does not systematised reason, — originating in a superior in- 
Sftoiir’ tellect, laying down universal principles and de- 
ducing consequences from them — capable of being 
mind ' consistently applied, designedly taught, and defended 

against objections — enumerates the various mental conditions 
opposed to it, and ranks inspiration as one of them. In this 
dialogue, Sokrates seeks to prove that the success of Ion as 
a rhapsode depends upon his being out of his mind or in- 
spired. But Ion does not accept the compliment: Ion . — 
You speak well, Sokrates ; but I should be surprised if you 
spoke well enough to create in me the new conviction, that 
I am possessed and mad when I eulogize Homer. I do not 


1 These views of Sokrates are de- 
clared in the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon, i. i, t)-io, i. 4, 2-i 8, iv. 3, 12. 

It is plain from Xenophon (Mem. i. 
i, 3) that many persons were offended 
with Sokrates because they believed — 
or at least because he affirmed— that 
he received more numerous and special 
revelations #from the Gods than any 
one else. 

* Plato, TimsBns, 71 E. IkovIv 5* 


| O’TIfJLt'tOV WS 

j &,v6p(crlvj) cokcv ovSels yhp 
I itpivTirai fjiavriKrjs tvQtov xal it\rf$ovs, 

&W* $1 KO.& VTfVOV T7}y TTjS <f>pQvi}0SWt 

v*87j6els bvvapuy, vbvov ft r tva 

ivQovcia fftilnrapa\\j&£as. 

Compare Plato, Menon, pp. 99-100, 
oi XPV^V^oi Tf teal oi QeopAvTtis . . • 
htyovai ptv k\rj0r) teal voWk, hurt Ik 

ovSkr vv xiyowri. Compare Plato, 
Leg. i r. 719 . 
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think that you would even yourself say so, if you heard me 
discourse on tie subjects 

Sokr.— But Homer talks upon all subjects. Upon which 
of them can you discourse? Ion . — Upon all. Sokr . Hojner talks 
— Not surely upon such as belong to special arts, 
professions. Each portion of the matter pf know- 
ledge is included under some special art, and is 
known through that art by those who possess it. 

Thus, you and I, both of us, know the number of 
our fingers; we know it through the same art, which province? 
both of us possess — the arithmetical. But Homer talks of 
matters belonging to many different arts or occupations, that • 
of the physician, the charioteer, the fisherman, &c. You 
cannot know these ; since you do not belong to any of these 
professions, but are a rhapsode. Describe to me what are 
the matters included in the rhapsodic art. The rhapsodic 
art is one art by itself, distinct from the medical and others : 
it cannot know everything ; tell me what matters come 
under its special province.® Ion. — The rhapsodic art does 
not know what belongs to any one of the other special arts : 
but that of which it takes cognizance, and that which I know, 
is, what is becoming and suitable to each variety of character 
described by Homer : to a man or woman — to a freeman or 
slave— to the commander who gives orders or to the sub- 
ordinate who obeys them, &c. This is what belongs to the 
peculiar province of the rhapsode to appreciate and under* 
stand. d Sokr.— Will the rhapsode know what is suitable for 
the commander of a ship to say to his seamen, during a 
dangerous storm, better than the pilot ? Will the rhapsode 
know what is suitable for one who gives directions about the 
treatment of a sick man, better than the physician ? Will 
the rhapsode know what is suitable to be said by the herds* 
man when the cattle are savage and distracted, or to the 
female slaves when busy in spinning ? Ion . — No : the rhap- 
sode will not know these things so well as the pilot, the 

b Plato, Ion, 536 * 13 . 1 rpo<r 4 iKu kcu tncoTcttcrBai km 

e Plato, Ion, 538-539. iraph robs &Movs &vOp<farovs, 539 E. 

d Plato, Ion, 540 A. 
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physician, the grazier, the mistress, &c.® Sokr. — Will the 
rhapsode know what is suitable for the military com- 
mander to say, when he is exhorting his soldiers ? Ion . — 
Yes : the rhapsode will know this well : at least I know it 
well. 

Sokr. — Perhaps, Ion, you are not merely a rhapsode, but 

rhapsode P° ssess also the competence for being a general. If 
you know matters belonging to military command, 
do you know them in your capacity of general, 
physiclanf’ or * n you* capacity of rhapsode ? Ion . — I think 
there is no difference. Sokr. — How say you ? Do 
you affirm that the rhapsodic art, and the strategic 
^npetent to art, are one ? Ion . — I think they are one. Sokr. 

Then whosoever is a good rhapsode, is also a good 
general ? Ion. — Unquestionably. Sokr. — And of 
Homer, course, whoever is a good general, is also a good 
rhapsode? Ion. — No: I do not think that. Sokr. — But 
you do maintain, that whosoever is a good rhapsode, is also 
a good general? Ion . — Decidedly. Sokr. — You are your- 
self the best rhapsode in Greece ? Ion. — By far. Sokr . — 
Are you then also the best general in Greece ? Ion. — Cer- 
tainly I am, Sokrates : and that too, by having learnt it from 
Homer. f 

After putting a question or two, not very forcible, to ask 
how it happens that Ion, being an excellent general, does 
not obtain a military appointment from Athens, Sparta, or 
some other city, Sokrates winds up the dialogue as fol- 
lows : — 

Well, Ion, if it be really true that you possess a rational 
concision, and intelligent competence to illustrate the beauties 
Homer^not* 8 of Homer, you wrong and deceive me, because after 
* P rom ^ n S to deliver to me a fine discourse about 

divTne'inspf ®' 0mer 5 y ou will uot even comply with my pre- 
ration. liminary entreaty — that you will first tell me what 
those matters are, on which your superiority bears. You 
twist every way like Proteus, until at last you slip through 


• Plato, Ion, 540 B-C. 


f Plato, Ion, 540 D-541 B. 
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my fingers ai*d appear as a general. If your powers of 
expounding Homer depend on art and intelligence, you are 
a wrong doer and deceiver, for not fulfill i ng your promise to 
me. But you are not chargeable with wrong, if the fact 
be as I say ; that is, if you know nothing about Homer, but 
are only able to discourse upon him finely and abundantly, 
through a divine inspiration with which you are possessed by 
him. Choose whether you wish me to regard you as a pro- 
mise-breaker, or as a divine man. Ion . — I choose the last : 
it is much better to be regarded as a divine man.* 


It seems strange to read such language put into Ion’s 
mouth (we are not warranted in regarding it as Thegenerais 
what any rhapsode ever did say), as the affirma- usuaij 
tion — that every good rhapsode was also a good 

« ^ o experience 

general, and that he had become the best of generals —Homer and 

• ii i i . -i the p 0 ** 8 

simply through complete acquaintance with Homer, were talked 
But this is only a caricature of a sentiment largely 
prevalent at Athens, according to which the works view of the 

* ° poet, as pro- 

of the poets, especially the Homeric poems, were 

supposed to be a mine of varied instruction, and thing, but^ 
were taught as such to youth. h In Greece, the ing nothing, 
general was not often required (except at Sparta, and not 
always even there) to possess professional experience . 1 So- 


Plato, Ion 541 E-542 A. el 
)drj Xeyets, &s rex*']? koX 4 ttio 
ot<fe t« el^Ofiripov iiraiveiv, &8itceis 
el 5c /u$7 rexvitcbs cl, aAAcfc Beta 

iro\\& Kai KoAck \eyeis irepl 1 
&<nrep ehroy iyb irepl aov , t 
cAoO olv, ir6repa fiovXei j/< 
rjfiav foiKos hv^ip etvai f) delos. 
h Aristophan. Kanre, 1032. 

*0 p(j>(bs fibv y b.p reXerds 0* vpuy k i 
$ei£* <p6y u>v t * &,ir4x€(rdat 
M ovcrcuos 5* i^aKeaets re v6ao)V 

Tvs ipyafflas, icapicwv &pas, 

b rod rifi^iv koX 
rovff , tin 

*AXX* &XXovs rot iroXXobs 
Sao'tcey), 1 

VOL. I. 


See these views combated by Plato, 
Kepubl. x. 599-600-606 E. 

The exaggerated pretension here 
ascribed to Ion makes him look con- 
temptible-like the sentiment ascribed 
to him, 535 E, “If I make the auditors 
weep, I myself shall laugh and pocket 
money,” &c. 

1 Xenoph. Memor. iii. 5, 21, in the 
conversation between the younger 
Perikles and Sokrates — r&v tih trrpa- 
rvy£>v ot irXe tarot 
also iii. 5, 24. 

Compare, respecting the generals, 
the striking lines of Euripides, 
Androm. 698, and the encomium of 
Cicero (Academ.Prior.ii. 1) respecting 
the quickness and facility \fith which 
Lucullus made himself an excellent 
general. 


2 H 
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krates, in one of the Xenophontic conversations, ‘tries to 
persuade Nikomachides, a practised soldier (who had failed 
in getting himself elected general, because a successful 
Choregus had been preferred to him), how much the quali- 
ties of an effective Choregus coincided with those of an 
effective general. k The poet Sophokles was named by the 
Athenians one of the generals of the very important arma- 
ment for reconquering Samos : though Perikles, one of his 
colleagues, as well as his contemporary Ion of Chios, de- 
clared that he was an excellent poet, but knew nothing of 
generalship . 111 Plato frequently seeks to make it evident how 
little the qualities required for governing numbers, either 
civil or military, were made matter of professional study or 
special teaching. The picture of Homer conveyed in the 
tenth book of the Platonic Republic is, that of a man who 
pretends to know everything, but really knows nothing : an 
imitative artist, removed by two stages from truth and reality, 
— who gives the shadows of shadows, resembling only enough 
to satisfy an ignorant crowd. This is the picture there pre- 
sented of poets generally, and of Homer as the best among 
them. The rhapsode Ion is here brought under the same 
category as the poet Homer, whom he has by heart and re- 
cites. The whole field of knowledge is assumed to be dis- 
tributed among various specialties, not one of which either 
of the two can claim. Accordingly, both of them under the 
mask of universal knowledge, conceal the reality of universal 


ignorance. 

Ion is willing enough (as he promises) to exhibit befote 


Knowledge 

dFvim^napi- 
ration with- 
out know* 


Sokrates one of his eloquent discourses upon Homer. 
But Sokrates never permits him to arrive at it : 
arresting him always by preliminary questions, and 


ledge. 


requiring him to furnish an intelligible description of 


k Xenoph. Memor. iii. 4, especially 
iii. 4, 6, where Nikomachides asks witn 
surprise, \4yta <Jl5, Z» pares, &s rod 
akrov &vty6s <?<ri 
ted (rrparrjytaf $ 

m See the very curious extract from 
the contemporary Ion of Chios, in 
Athenseus, xiii. 604. Aristophanes of 


Byzantium says that the appointment 
of Sophokles to this military function 
(about b.c. 440) arose from the extra- 
ordinary popularity of his tragedy 
Antigong, exhibited a little time be- 
fore. See Boeckh’s valuable ‘ Disser- 
tation on the Antigong,’ appended to 
his edition thereof, pp. 121-124. 
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the matter whjch his discourse is intended to embrace, and thus 
to distinguish it from other matters left untouched. A man 
who cannot comply with this requisition,— who cannot (to 
repeat what I said in a previous chapter) stand a Sokratic 
cross-examination on the subject— possesses no rational intel- 
ligence of his own proceedings: no art, science, knowledge, 
system, or method. If as a practitioner he executes well what 
he promises (which is often the case), and attains success— he 
does so either by blind imitation of some master, or else under 
the stimulus and guidance of some agency foreign to himself— 
of the Gods or Fortune. 

This is the Platonic point of view; developed in several 
different ways and different dialogues, but hardly anywhere 
more conspicuously than in the Ion. 

I have observed that in this dialogue, Ion is anxious to 
embark on his eloquent expository discourse, but must * ra;tl(m 
Sokrates will not allow him to begin: requiring 
as a preliminary stage that certain preliminary 
difficulties shall be first cleared up. Here we 
have an illustration of Plato’s doctrine, to which I tre ® ti “ 8 ‘ 
adverted in a former chapter," — that no written geometrical 
treatise could impart a knowledge of geometry to one ignorant 
thereof. The geometrical writer begins by laying down a 
string of definitions and axioms ; and then strikes out boldly 
in demonstrating his theorems. But Plato would refuse him 
the liberty of striking out, until he should have cleared up 
the preliminary difficulties about the definitions and axioms 
themselves. This the geometrical treatise does not even 
attempt . 0 

“ Chap, vi. p. 229. 0 Compare Plato, Republic, vi. 510 C; vii. 533 C-D. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

LACHES. 

The main substance of this dialogue consists of a discussion, 
carried on by Sokrates with Nikias and Laches, respecting 
Courage. Each of the two latter proposes an explanation of 
Courage : Sokrates criticises both of them, and reduces each 
to a confessed contradiction. 

The discussion is invited, or at least dramatically intro- 
LachAs. Sub- duced, by two elderly men — Lysimachus, son of 
Aristeides the Just, — and Melesias, son of Thucy- 
whS it dides the rival of Perikles. Lysimachus and Mele- 
two young sias, confessing with shame that they are inferior to 

men should . P . . •* 7 ii 

receive ies- their fathers, because their education has been neg- 

sons from a _ . . 

master of lected, wish to guard against the same misfortune 

S2reJl£ h6s m case °* ^eir own s ? ns : res P ec ^ m g the educa- 
opinion. tion of whom, they ask the advice of Nikias and 
Laches. The question turns especially upon the propriety of 
causing their sons to receive lessons from a master of arms 
just then in vogue. Nikias and Laches, both of them not 
merely distinguished citizens but also commanders of Athenian 
armies, are assumed to be well qualified to give advice. Ac- 
cordingly they deliver their opinions : Nikias approving such 
lessons as beneficial, in exalting the courage of a young man, 
and rendering him effective on the field of battle: while 
Laches takes an opposite view, disparages the masters of arms 
as being no soldiers, and adds that they are despised by the 
Lacedaemonians, to whose authority on military matters 
general deference was paid in Greece.* Sokrates, — com- 
mended greatly by Nikias for his acuteness and sagacity, by 
Lachds for his courage in the battle of Delium, — is invited to 
take part in the consultation. Being younger than both, he 


Plato, Lach£s, c. 6-7, pp. 182-183. 
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waits tjll they have delivered their opinions, and is then 
called upon to declare with which of the two his own judg- 
ment will concur. b 

Sokr . — The question must not be determined by a plurality 
of votes, but by superiority of knowledge. 6 If we sokrate# is 
were debating about the proper gymnastic discipline decure m 
for these young men, we should consult a known re P ue« that 
artist or professional trainer, or at least some one cannot *><*•- 
who had gone through a course of teaching and 
practice under the trainer. The first thing to be $Sg®. 
enquired therefore is, whether, in reference to the point now 
under disscussion, there be any one of us professionally or 
technically competent, ho has studied under good masters, 
and has proved his own competence as a master by producing 
well-trained pupils. The next thing is to understand clearly 
what it is, with reference to which such competence is 
required. 4 Nikias . — Surely the point before us is, whether it 
be wise to put these young men under the lessons of the master 
of arms ? That is what we want to know. Sokr . — Doubtless it 
is : but that is only one particular branch of a wider and more 
comprehensive enquiry. When you are considering whether 
a particular ointment is good for your eyes, it is your eyes, 
and their general benefit, which form the subject of inves- 
tigation — not the ointment simply. The person to assist you 
will be, he who understands professionally the general treat- 
ment of the eyes. So in this case, you are enquiring whether 
lessons in arms will be improving for the minds and character 
of your sons. Look out therefore for some one who is profes- 
sionally competent, from having studied under good masters, 
in regard to the general treatment of the mind.® Laches . — 
But there are various persons who, without ever having studied 
under masters, possess greater technical competence than 

b Plato, Laches, c. 10, p. 184 D. 8e? Kplvted at &AA* 06 

Nikias is made to Bay that Sokrates 

has recently recommended to him 4 Plato, Laches, c. 11, p. 185 C. 
Damon, as a teacher of fiovauc % to his e Plato, Laoh&s, c. 11, p. 185 E. 
sons, and that Damon had proved an t ris rj/xwy rtx yiK ^ 5 *cpi iftuxv* 0 cpa- 
admirable teacher as veil as companion koI oT 6 s re iea\&s rovro &*pa~ 

(180 D). Damon is mentioned by , ko2 81 

Plato generally with muoh eulogy. ytyivwah rovro 

c Plato, LachSs, c. 10, p. 184 E. 
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others who have so studied. Sokr .— There are such persons: 
but you will never believe it upon their own assurance, unless 
they can show you some good special work actually performed 
by themselves. 

Sokr . — Now then, Lysimachus, since you have invited 
Those who Laches and Nikias, as well as me, to advise you on 
the means of most effectively improving the mind of 
prov^ng^thefr your son, it is for us to show you that we possess 
sokr tea competent professional skill respecting the treat- 
avows his ment of the youthful mind. We must declare to 
petence. you who are the masters from whom we have learnt, 
and we must prove their qualifications. Or if we have had 
no masters, we must demonstrate to you our own competence 
by citing cases of individuals, whom we have successfully 
trained, and who have become incontestably good under our 
care. r If we can fulfil neither of these two conditions, we 
ought to confess our incompetence and decline advising you. 
We must not begin to try our hands upon so precious a 
subject as the son of a friend, at the hazard of doing him 
more harm than good/ 

As to myself, I frankly confess that I have neither had any 
master to impart to me such competence, nor have I been 
able to acquire it by my own efforts. I am not rich enough 
to pay the Sophists, who profess to teach it. But as to Nikias 
and Laches, they are both older and richer than I am : so 
that they may well have learnt it from others, or acquired 
it for themselves. They must be thoroughly satisfied of their 
own knowledge on the work of education; otherwise they 
would hardly have given such confident opinions, pronouncing 
what pursuits are good or bad for youth. For my part, I 
trust them implicitly: the only thing which surprises me, is, 
that they dissent from each other.* It is for you therefore, 
Lysimachus, to ask Nikias and Laches, — Who have been 
their masters? Who have been their fellow-pupils? If 

* Plato, Laches, o. 12, p. 186 B. /cal Toyrjpuv^ tt obTots 

* Plato, Laches, 0. 13, p. 186. Uavm fittvcu. tA fi\v olv 

H hvvarol ehtu toUois irurrtvu. Bn ft* 

oif ybp 

(paivovrn irepl brirytievpAToov v4tp 
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they have been their own masters, what proof can they produce 
of previous success in teaching, and what examples can they 
cite of pupils whom they have converted from bad to good? h 

Nikia8 . — I knew from the beginning that we should both 
of us fall under the cross-examination of Sokrates, NiMja and 
and be compelled to give account of our past lives. 

For my part, I have already gone through this scru- SS*by 
tiny before, and am not averse to undergo it again. Sokrates * 
Laches . — And I, though I have never experienced it before, 
shall willingly submit to learn from Sokrates, whom I know 
to be a man thoroughly courageous and honest in his actions. 
1 hate men whose lives are inconsistent with their talk. 1 
— Thus speak both of them. 

This portion of the dialogue, which forms a sort of pre- 
amble to the main discussion, brings out forcibly Both of them 
some of the Platonic points of view. We have seen !fe e a^ io,ls 
it laid down in the Kriton — That in questions about SSfinp 
right and wrong, good and evil, &c., we ought not 
to trust the decision of the Many, but only that of quires that 
the One Wise Man. Here we learn something about shaubegene- 
the criteria by which this One man may be known, examined as 

xt J it ft branch of 

He must be one who has gone through a regular education, 
training under some master approved in ethical or educational 
teaching: or, if he cannot produce such a certificate, he 
must at least cite sufficient examples of men whom he has 
taught well himself. This is the Sokratic comparison, assi- 
milating the general art of living well to the requirements of 
a special profession, which a man must learn through express 
teaching, from a master who has proved his ability, and 
through conscious application of his own. Nikias and Laches 
give their opinions offhand and confidently, upon the question 
whether lessons from the master of arms be profitable to 
youth or not. Plato, on the contrary, speaking through 
Sokrates, points out that this is only one branch of the more 

b Plato, Lach€s, 1 86- 187. philosophy sentential,” is ^ line cited 

1 Plato, Laoh&s, c. 14, p. 188. by Cicero out of one of the Latin comio 

“ Ego odi homines ignavd oper& et writers. 
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comprehensive question as to education generally — “ What 
are the qualities and habits proper to be imported to youth 
by training? What is the proper treatment of the mind? 
No one is competent to decide the special question, except he 
who has professionally studied the treatment of the mind.” 
To deal with the special question, without such preliminary 
general preparation, involves rash and unverified assump- 
tions, which render any opinion so given dangerous to act 
upon. Such is the judgment of the Platonic Sokrates, 
insisting on the necessity of taking up ethical questions in 
their most comprehensive aspect. 

Consequent upon this preamble, we should expect that’ 
Appeal of Laches and Nikias would be made to cite the names 
thejudgment those who had been their masters ; or to produce 


wiwMan. some examples of persons effectively taught by 
never^een^r themselves. This would bring us a step nearer to 
identified. that One Wise Man — often darkly indicated, but 
nowhere named or brought into daylight — from whom alone 


we can receive a trustworthy judgment. But here, as in 
the Kriton and so many other Platonic dialogues, we get 
only a Pisgah view of our promised adviser — nothing more. 
The discussion takes a different turn. 


Sokr . — “We will pursue a line of enquiry which conducts 
we must to the same result, and which starts even more de- 
virtue7s, a cidedly from the beginning. 1 * We are called upon 
give an to advise by what means virtue can be imparted to 
Xc£u)£ n these youths, so as to make them better men. Of 

Virtue, asa .... .. , 

whole, is too course this implies that we know what virtue is : 

large a ques- x . 

tion. We will otherwise how can we give advice as to the means of 

enquire about , . . 0 . . 

of virtue^ ac( l uirin g Laches . — We could give no advice at 

courage. all. Sokr . — We affirm ourselves therefore to know 
what virtue is ? Laches . — We do. Sokr . — Since therefore we 
know, we can further declare what it is. 1 Laches . — Of course 


k Plato, Laches, c.^ 1 7 , p. 189 E. koL &pa , A dxvs, elUvai a brb 

ri roidSe a/ctyis els ravrbv <p4pet, crxeSbv 

94 rt Kal paKkov apxv* 9v. Ovkovv 5 ye ‘tap-tv, khy eXirotpev i 

1 Plato, Laches, c. 17, p. 190 B. n tanv. n&s ybp of}; 
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m 

we can. SoJcr. — Still, we will not at once enquire as to the 
whole of virtue* which might be an arduous task, but as to a 
part of it — Courage : that part to which the lessons of the 
master of arms are supposed to tend. We will first enquire 
what courage is: after that has been determined, we will 
then consider how it can best be imparted to these youths.” 

“ Try then if you can tell me, Laches, what courage is. 
Laches. — There is no difficulty in telling you that. Whoever 
keeps his place in the rank, repels the enemy, and does not 
run away, is a courageous man.” 111 

Here is the same error in replying, as was committed by 
Euthyphron when asked, What is the Holy ? and Question, 
by Hippias about the Beautiful. One particular courage? 

/» i i • . . — , Laches an- 

case of courageous behaviour, among many, is mdi- awers by 

_ .. r , • n i i i citing one 

cated, as if it were an explanation ot the whole: particular^ 

but the general feature common to all acts of of courage, 

courage is not declared. Sokrates points out that not g™g 
men are courageous, not merely among hoplites explanation, 
who keep their rank and fight, but also among the Scythian 
horsemen who fight while running away ; others also are 
courageous against disease, poverty, political adversity, pain 
and fear of every sort : others moreover, against desires and 
pleasures. What is the common attribute which in all these 
cases constitutes Courage ? If you asked me what is quick- 
ness — common to all those cases when a man runs, speaks, 
plays, learns, &c., quickly — I should tell you that it was that 
which accomplished much in a little time. Tell me in like 
manner, what is the common fact or attribute pervading all 
cases of courage ? 

Laches at first does not understand the question: 11 and 
Sokrates elucidates it by giving the parallel explanation of 
quickness. Here, as elsewhere, Plato takes great pains to. 
impress the conception in its full generality, and he seems 
to have found difficulty in making others follow him. 

m Plato, Laches, o. 18, p. 190 D. TeipS> 5 ^ rfyv favtiptlav oSrws thce?v t 
n Plato, Laches, 0 . 19-20, pp. 191-192. r(t oOtra Mtkpus fi a vt) iy fiSovy ted 
irdAiv oZv rreipw cfajf tv dvSpelay rpco- c y \virp ictd iy ihreuny oh yyy 5^ 4\4- 
ov , ri t>y iy t act roirrois rabr 6v iariv . 
othra KarafiayBdvtis to \4yoo ; LachSs. rat; 

Oto Trdvu ri. 
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Laches then gives a general definition of courage. 9 It is a 
second mi- sort of endurance of the mind . 0 * 

Surely not all endurance (rejoins Sokrates)? You 
oftofraSSu 6 a dmi t that courage is a fine and honourable thing. 

But endurance without intelligence is hurtful and 
dishonourable : it cannot therefore be courage. 
^ k Only intelligent endurance, therefore, can be cou- 
not always rage. And then what is meant by intelligent ? Intel- 
ligent — of what — or to what end? A man, who 

gent endur- ° 

ance^B not endures the loss of money, understanding well that 
conrage. he will thereby gain a larger sum, is he courageous? 
No. He who endures fighting, knowing that he has superior 
skill, numbers, and all other advantages on his side, manifests 
more of intelligent endurance, than his adversary who knows 
that he has all these advantages against him, yet who never- 
theless endures fighting. Nevertheless this latter is the most 
courageous of the two. p Unintelligent endurance is in this 
case courage: but unintelligent endurance was acknowledged 
to be bad and hurtful, and courage to be a fine thing. We 
have entangled ourselves in a contradiction. We must at 
least show our own courage, by enduring until we can get 
right. For my part (replies Laches) I am quite prepared 
for such endurance. I am piqued and angry that I cannot 
express what I conceive. I seem to have in my mind clearly 
what courage is : but it escapes me somehow or other, when 
I try to put it in words. q 

Sokrates now asks aid from Nikias. Nikias . — My explana- 
tion of courage is, that it is a sort of knowledge or intelligence. 
Sokr . — But what sort of intelligence? Not certainly intelli- 
gence of piping or playing the harp. Intelligence of what ? 

Nikias . — Courage is intelligence of things terrible, and 
v things not terrible, both in war and in all other 
u- conjunctures. Laches . — What nonsense ! Courage 
STnteiii - 8011 a thing totally apart from knowledge or intelli- 

. 0 Plato, Laches, c. 20, p. 192 B. K a) 

ttaprepla nf rrjs if/vxys. fi 4 ya\a koI rit ofiitcpd ; 

P Plato, LachSs, c. 21, pp. 192-193. Plato, Laches, 193 0 , 194 B. 

71 <pp6vifxos Kaprtpla — Xtiuptv 5^, 7 ) eis 
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gence. r •The physician knows best what is terrible, 
and what is not^errible, in reference to disease: the ° f 
husbandman, in reference to agriculture. But they 
are not for that reason courageous. Nikias. — They 
are not ; but neither do they know what is terrible, or what 
is not terrible. Physicians can predict the result of a patient’s 
case: they can tell what may cure him, or what will kill him. 
But whether it be better for him to die or to recover — 
that they do not know, and cannot tell him. To some per- 
sons, death is a less evil than life : — defeat, than victory : — 
loss of wealth, than gain. None except the person who can 
discriminate these cases, knows what is really terrible and 
what is not so. He alone is really courageous . 8 Laches . — 
Where is there any such man ? It can be only some God. 
Nikias feels himself in a puzzle, and instead of confessing it 
frankly as I have done, he is trying to help^himself out by 
evasions more fit for a pleader before the Dikastery . 11 

Sokr.— You do not admit, then, Nikias, that lions, tigers, 
boars, &c., and such animals, are courageous? Ni- Qllegtlons of 
Mas. — No: they are without fear — simply from not 
knowing the danger — like children : but they are 
not courageous, though most people call them so. 

I may call them bold, but I reserve the epithet 
courageous for the intelligent. Laches. — See how 
Nikias strips those, whom every one admits to be 
courageous, of this honourable appellation! Nikias. 

— Not altogether, Laches : I admit you, and Lama- pre8ent ‘ 
chus, and many other Athenians, to be courageous, pnd of 
course therefore intelligent. Laches. — I feel the compli- 

ment : but such subtle distinctions befit a Sophist rather than 
a general in high command . 11 Sokr. — The highest measure of 


r Plato, Laches, o. 24, p. 195 A. 

teal iv xo\^fJUf) tea l iv rots &Wois &ira- 
triy. 

Laches — '{Is Aroira 
j ir ov (rotpia iarrlv 

It appears from tvx> other passages 
(0. 26, p. 195 D, and c. 29, p. 198 B) 
that dajlfiaKcos here is simply the 
negation of whs, and cannot be 


translated by any affirmative word. 

8 Plato, Laches, c. 26, pp. 195-196. 
t Plato, Laches, c. 26, p. 196 B. 
u Plato, Laches, 0. 28, p. 197. Kal 
yhp irpcTci, 2 ^wKparcs, <ro<f>urrf} rh 
roiaiha ptaWov KOfiif/efetrdai, \ 

V sr6kts h£ioi avrrjs Tpoiardygu. 

Assuredly the distinctions which 
Plato puts into the mouth of Nikias 
are nowise more subtle than those 
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intelligence befits one in the highest command. What you 
have said, Nikias, deserves careful examination. You re- 
member that in taking up the investigation of courage, we 
reckoned it only as a portion of virtue : you are aware that 
there are other portions of virtue, such as justice, temperance, 
and the like. Now you define courage to be, intelligence of 
what is terrible or not terrible : of that which causes fear, or 
does not cause fear. But nothing causes fear, except future 
or apprehended evils: present or past evils cause no fear. 
Hence courage, as you define it, is intelligence respecting 
future evils, and future events not evil. But how can there 
be intelligence respecting the future, except in conjunction 
with intelligence respecting the present and the past ? In 
every special department, such as medicine, military pro- 
ceedings, agriculture, &c., does not the same man, who knows 
the phenomena of the future, know also the phenomena of 
present and past? Are they not all inseparable acquirements 
of one and the same intelligent mind? x 

Since therefore courage, according to your definition, is the 
therefore knowledge of futurities evil and not evil, or future 
must be in- evil and good — and since such knowledge cannot 

telligence of . ° . . _ _ _ _ ° 

pgu* exist without the knowledge of good and evil gene- 

y — it follows that courage is the knowledge of 

e the good and evil generally.? But a man who knows 
thus much, cannot be destitute of any part of virtue. 
He must possess temperance and justice as well as 
wwnot* courage. Courage, therefore, according to your de- 
finition, is not a part of virtue, it is the whole. Now 
we began the enquiry by stating that it was only a 

■which he is perpetually putting into rb vyieivbv els auras robs 
the mouth of Sokrates. He cannot ovk ns fi r\ larpiK^i, fila o$<ra, 
here mean to distinguish the Sophists a Kal yiy v6ptya ical yeyoyora 
from Sokrates, but to distinguish the 

dialectic talkers, including both one P, 199 0 . rj dt y * out)) 

and the other, from the active political r&v avr&y teed ficWdvrw kolI icdyrws 

leaders. 'ray tffrai, 

Plato, Laches, c. 30, p. 198 D. Plato, Laches, c. 31, p. 199 D. 
irep\ ... nark rbv aby \6yov ob t# 

clycu it cp\ ytyoydros, &AA 17 rsp\ 

ylyvcraij &\\t] Sb Siry &W& v n rj vcpl icdyrwv kya 6wv 
KdXKiara yivoiro . re Kcd kokSov Kcd r dtrrws ixdvrwy, &C. 

ytyovos — &AA* rj aini). olov *cp\ 
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part of Virtue, and that there were other parts of virtue which 
it did not comprise. It is plain therefore that your definition 
of courage is not precise, and cannot be sustained. We have 
not yet discovered what courage is. 1 

Here ends the dialogue called Laches, without any positive 
result. Nothing is proved except the ignorance of Remarks, 
two brave and eminent generals respecting the moral sokratS 0 
attribute known by the name Courage: which never- 
theless they are known to possess, and have the full EXtedge. 
sentiment and persuasion of knowing perfectly ; so 
that they give confident advice as to the means of confidently 

. . , -i-ii .... about cou- 

lmpartmg it. “I am unaccustomed to debates like rage, without 

x ° knowing 

these ” (says Laches): “but I am piqued and morti- what it to- 
lled — because I feel that I know well what Courage is, yet 
somehow or other I cannot state my own thoughts in words.” 
Here is a description 5 of the intellectual deficiency which 
Sokrates seeks to render conspicuous to the consciousness, 
instead of suffering it to remain latent and unknown, as it is 
in the ordinary mind. Here, as elsewhere, he impugns the 
false persuasion of knowledge, and the unconscious presump- 
tion of estimable men in delivering opinions upon ethical and 
social subjects, which have become familiar and interwoven 
with deeply rooted associations, but have never been studied 
under a master, nor carefully analysed and discussed, nor 
looked at in their full generality. This is a mental defect 
which he pronounces to be universal : belonging not less to 
men of action like Nikias and Laches, than to Sophists and 
Bhetors like Protagoras and Gorgias. 

Here, as elsewhere, Plato (or the Platonic Sokrates) exposes 
the faulty solutions of others, but proposes no better solution 
of his own, and even disclaims all ability to do so. We may 

* Plato, Laches, c. 32, p. 199 E. 8 , n 8<tt iv, ovk oflta 5^ 8nr$ pc &prt 
O u/c Apa tifp^KOficv, Avltpeta 8, n Atrrtv. 

* Plato, Laoh€s, 194. K air 01 n 

t ' (Laches) roiovrwv \6ywv Compare the Charmid&s, p. 159 A, 
Awd rls pc - . 1 60 D, where Sokrates professes to tell 

rd tipnpdva,' , Charmides, If temperance is reaUy in 

obrtcffl ft vow oT6s r* c l/xl you, you can of course inform us what 

vouv fihv y dp 4/iolye 8okw ir< it is. 
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nevertheless trace, in the refutation which he gives of the two 
No solution unsatisfactory explanations, hints guiding the mind 
into that direction in which Plato looks to supply 
the deficiency. Thus when Laches, after having 
Zl? given as his first answer (to the question, What is 
Courage ?) a definition not even formally sufficient, 
is put by Sokrates upon giving his second answer, — 
ferenoe to " That Courage is intelligent endurance : Sokrates asks 
or end. him b — M Yes, intelligent : but intelligent to what end ? 

Do you mean, to all things alike, great as well as little ? ” 
We are here reminded that intelligence , simply taken, is alto- 
gether undefined ; that intelligence must relate to something 
— and when human conduct is in question, must relate to 
some end ; and that the Something, and the End, to which 
it relates, must be set forth, before the proposition can be 
clearly understood. 

Coming to the answer given by Nikias, we perceive that this 
oijject — is deficiency is in a certain manner supplied. Courage 
the answer is said to consist in knowledge: in knowledge of 
intelligence things terrible, and things not terrible. When 
terrible and Laches applies his cross-examination to the answer, 

not terrible. rr . , . 7 

snch intern- the manner m which Nikias defends it puts us 

genceisnot . . r 

p?SfeSfonai y u P° n a distinction often brought to view, though 
•rtists- not always adhered to, in the Platonic writings. 
There can be no doubt that death, distemper, loss of wealth, 
defeat, &c., are terrible things (i.e. the prospect of them in- 
spires fear) in the estimation of mankind generally. Correct 
foresight of such contingencies, and of the antecedents tend- 
ing to produce or avert them, is possessed by the physician 
and other professional persons : who would therefore, it should 
seem, possess the knowledge of things terrible and not ter- 
rible. But Nikias denies this. He does not admit that the 
contingencies here enumerated are, always or necessarily, 
proper objects of fear. In some cases, he contends, they are 
the least of two evils. Before you can be said to possess the 
knowledge of things terrible and not terrible, you must be 

b Plato, Laches, c. 21, p. 192 D. 
j] <t>p6vyjLos Kaprtpia . . . fbwpLW S4\* 
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able to take correct measure not only of the intervening 
antecedents or means, but also of the end itself as compared 
with other alternative ends: whether, in each particular 
case, it be the end most to be feared, or the real evil under 
the given circumstances. The professional man can do the 
former, but he cannot do the latter. He advises as to means, 
and executes: but he assumes his own one end as an in- 
disputable datum. The physician seeks to cure his patient, 
without ever enquiring whether it may not be a less evil for 
such patient to die than to survive. 

The ulterior, yet not less important, estimate of the com- 
parative worth of different ends, is reserved for Poetulateof 
that unknown master whom Nikias himself does 
not farther specify, and whom Laches sets aside as 
nowhere to be found, under the peculiar phrase of 
“ some God.” Subjectively considered, this is an 
appeal to the judgment of that One Wise Man, often 
alluded to by Plato as an absent Expert who might sde^of red 
be called into court — yet never to be found at the End8 ' 
exact moment, nor produced in visible presence : Objectively 
considered, it is a postulate or divination of some yet un- 
discovered Teleology or Science of Ends : that Science of 
the Good, which (as we have already noticed in Alkib. II.) 
Plato pronounces to be the crowning and capital science of 
all — and without which he there declared, that knowledge on 
all other topics was useless and even worse than useless. 0 The 
One Wise Man — the Science of Good — are the Subject and 
Object corresponding to each other, and postulated by Plato. 
None but the One Wise Man can measure things terrible 
and not terrible : none else can estimate the good or evil, or 
the comparative value of two alternative evils, in each in- 
dividual case. The items here directed to be taken into the 
calculation, correspond with what is laid down by Sokrates 
in the Protagoras, not with that laid down in the Gorgias : 
we find here none of that marked antithesis between pleasure 
and good — between gain and evil — upon which Sokrates ex- 
patiates in the Gorgias. 

e Plato, Alkib. ii. pp. 146-147. See above, ch. x. p. 362. 
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This appears still farther when the cross-examination is 
Perfect con- taken up by Sokrates instead of by Laches. We are 
then made to perceive, that the knowledge of things 
sufficient 116 terrible and not terrible is a part, but an inseparable 
of virtue. part, of the knowledge of good and evil generally : 
the lesser cannot be had without the greater — and the greater 
carries with it not merely courage, but all the other virtues 
besides. None can know good or evil generally except the 
perfectly Wise Man. The perfect condition of the Intelli- 
gence, is the sole and all sufficient condition of virtue. None 
can possess one mode of virtue separately. 

This is the doctrine to which the conclusion of the Laches 
points, though the question debated is confessedly left with- 
out solution. It is a doctrine which seems to have been 
really maintained by the historical Sokrates, and is often 
implied in the reasonings of the Platonic Sokrates, but not 
always nor consistently. 

In reference to this dialogue, the dramatic contrast is very 
Dramatic forcible, between the cross-examination carried on 
h 7 Laches, and that carried on by Sokrates. The 
former is pettish and impatient, bringing out no 
examiners. resu it, and accusing the respondent of cavil and dis- 
ingenuousness : the latter takes up the same answer patiently, 
expands it into the full generality wrapped up in it, and 
renders palpable its inconsistency with previous admissions. 
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APPENDIX. 

Ast is the only critic who declares the Laches not to be Plato’s work 
(Platon’s Leben und Schr. pp. 451-456). He indeed even finds it difficult to 
imagine how Schleiermacher can accept it as genuine (p. 454). He justifies 
this opinion by numerous reasons — pointing out what he thinks glaring defects, 
absurdity, and bad taste, both in the ratiocination and in the dramatic handling, 
also dicta alleged to be un-Platonic. Compare Schleiermaoher*s Einleitung zum 
Lach€s, p. 324 seq. 

I do not concur with Ast in the estimation of those passages which serve as 
premisses to his conclusion. But even if I admitted his premisses, I still should 
not admit his conclusion. I should conclude that the dialogue was an inferior 
work of Plato, but I should conclude nothing beyond. Stallbaum (Proleg. ad 
Lachet. p. 5) and Socher discover “ adolescents vestigia ” in it, which are not 
apparent to me. 

Socher, Stallbaum, and K. F. Hermann pass lightly over the objections of 
Ast ; and Steinhart (Einleit. p. 355) declares them to be unworthy of a serious 
answer. For my part, I draw from these dissensions among the Platonic 
critics a conviction of the uncertain evidence upon which all of them proceed. 
Each has his own belief as to what Plato must say, ought to say, and could not 
have said ; and each adjudicates thereupon with a degree of confidence which 
surprises me. The grounds upon which Ast rejects Laches, Charmid6s, and 
Lysis, though inconclusive, appear to me not more inconclusive than those on 
which he and other critics reject the Erastse, TheagSs, Hippias Major, A 1 M- 
biades II., &c. 

The dates which Stallbaum, Schleiermaclier, Socher, and Steinhart assign to 
the Laches (about 406-404 b.c.) are in my judgment erroneous. I have already 
shown my reasons for believing that not one of the Platonic dialogues was 
composed until after the death of Sokrates. The hypotheses also of Steinhart 
(p. 357) as to the special purposes of Plato in composing the dialogue are 
unsupported by any evidence ; and are all imagined so as to fit his supposition 
as to the date. So also Schleiermacher tells us that a portion of the Laches is 
intended by Plato as a defence of himself against accusations which had been 
brought against him, a young man, for impertinence in having attacked Lysias 
in the Phffidrus, and Protagoras in the Protagoras, both of them much older 
than Plato. But Steinhart justly remarks that this explanation can only be 
valid if we admit Schleiermacher’ s theory that the Phaidrus and the Protagoras 
are earlier compositions than the Laches, which theory Steinhart and most of 
the others deny. Steinhart himself adapts his hypotheses to his own idea of 
the date of the Laches ; and he is open to the same remark as he himself 
makes upon Schleiermacher. 
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As in Laches, we have pursued an enquiry into the nature of 
Courage — so in Charmides, we find an examination of Tern- 
perance, Sobriety, Moderations Both dialogues conclude 
without providing any tenable explanation. In both there is 
an abundant introduction — in Charmides, there is even the 
bustle of a crowded palaestra, with much dramatic incident — 
preluding to the substantive discussion. I omit the notice of 
this, dramatic incident, though it is highly interesting to read. 

The two persons with whom Sokrates here carries on the 
scene and discussion, are Charmides and Kritias; both of 
whom, as historical persons, were active movers in 
jMdcstra. f the oligarchical government of the Thirty, with its 
Sokrates. numerous enormities. In this dialogue, Charmides 
appears as a youth just rising into manhood, strikingly beau- 
tiful both in face and stature : Kritias his cousin is an accom- 
plished literary man of mature age. The powerful emotion 
which Sokrates describes himself as experiencing, b from the 
sight and close neighbourhood of the beautiful Charmides, is 
remarkable, as a manifestation of Hellenic sentiment. The 
same exaltation of the feelings and imagination, which is 
now produced only by beautiful women, was then excited 
chiefly by fine youths. Charmides is described by Kritias as 
exhibiting dispositions at once philosophical and poetical:® 

* I translate traxppoir \>vt\ Temperance, Song of Salomon. “ Etsi omnia in hoc 
though it is very inadequate, but I dialogo mirificam habeant allegoriam, 
know no single English word better amatoria maxime, non aliter quam 
suited. Cantica Salomonis — mutavi tamen 

b Plato, Charmides, c. 3, p. 154 C. nonnihil— nonnihil etiam prmtermisi. 
Ficinus, in his Argumentum to this Quae enim oonsonabant castigatissimis 
dialogue (p.767), considers it as mainly auribus Atticorum, rudioribus fortfc 
allegorical; especially the warm ex- auribus minimi oonsonarent.” 
pressions of erotic sentiment contained c Plato, Charmides, c. 5, p. 155 A. 

therein, which he compares to the 
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illustrating the affinity of these two intellectual veins, as 
Plato conceived them. He is also described as eminently 
.temperate and modest : d from whence the questions of So- 
krates take their departure. 

You are said to be temperate, Charmides (says Sokrates), 
If so, your temperance will surely manifest itself Question, 
withm you in some way, so as to enable you to form perance? 

ill* • • m " _ addressed by 

and deliver an opinion, What Temperance is. Tell sokrates to 

. i i . _the temperate 

us in plam language what you conceive it to be. ch^miW 
Temperance, replies Charmides (after some hesita- is a kind of 

x . A ' sedateness or 

tion), e consists in doing everything in an orderly slowness, 
and sedate manner, when we walk in the highway, or talk, or 
perform other matters in the presence of others. It is, in 
short, a kind of sedateness or slowness. 

Sokrates begins his cross-examination upon this answer, in 
the same manner as he had begun it with Laches in But Xvnper . 
respect to courage. Sokr. — Is not temperance a ^ honour^ 16 
fine and honourable thing ? Does it not partake of Sldstownsss 
the essence, and come under the definition, of what 
is fine and honourable ? f Char . — Undoubtedly it Eono^abie, 
does. Sokr. — But if we specify in detail our various 
operations, either of body or mind — such as writing, 
reading, playing on the harp, boxing, running, jump- ne88 ‘ 
ing, learning, teaching, recollecting, comprehending, deli- 
berating, determining, &c. — we shall find that to do them 
quickly is more fine and honourable than to do them slowly. 
Slowness does not, except by accident, belong to the fine and 
honourable : therefore temperance, which does so belong to 
it, cannot be a kind of slowness.* 

Charmides next declares Temperance to be a variety of the 
feeling of shame or modesty. But this (observes second an- 

® * ' Bwer. Tptu«> 

Sokrates) will not hold, more than the former perance is a 

. . _ variety of the 

explanation : since Homer has pronounced shame feeimg of 


d Plato, Charm, c. n, p. 157 D. 
About the diffidence of Charmides 
in his younger years, see Xenoph. 
Memor. iii. 7, 1. # 

• Plato, Charmides, 0. 14, p. 1 59 B. 
rb KoGfxlws irdvra vpdrrciy tea l fiffvxy, 
tv re reus 6So?s fiaSl(etv teed bia\4yter$cu 


. . . „ J* TIS. 

f Plato, Charmides, c. 14, p. 159 C- 
160 D. uv riav koXjbv /jl 4 v n if can 
r $ 

ray tcaXwy rt yfuv 
rd$rj. 

e Plato, Channid. 0. 17, p. z6o C. 

2 1 2 
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“ Temperance consists in doing one’s own business.” Here 
Third an- we ^ ave a third explanation, proposed by Charmides 
and presently espoused by Kritias. Sokrates pro- 
not to understand it, and pronounces it to be 
a riddle . 1 Every tradesman or artisan does the 
business of others as well as his own. Are we to say 
for that reason that he is not temperate ? I distin- 
guish (says Kritias) between making and doing : the 
artisan makes for others, but he does not do for 
doing. others, and often cannot be said to do at all. To 

do , implies honourable, profitable, good, occupation : this 
alone is a man’s own business, and this I call temperance. 
When a man acts so as to harm himself, he does not do his 
own business. k The doing of good things, is temperance . 1 

Sohr. — Perhaps it is. But does the well-doer always and 
Fourth an- certainly know that he is doing well ? Does the 

Krtttof temperate man know his own temperance ? Krit. 

conSSSta 06 — He certainly must. Indeed I think that the 

ledge. essence of temperance is, Self-knowledge. Know 
thyself — is the precept of the Delphian God, who means 
thereby the same as if he had said — Be temperate, I now 
put aside all that I have said before, and take up this new 
position, That temperance consists in a man’s knowing him- 
self. If you do not admit it, I challenge your cross-exami- 
nation . 111 

Sokr. — I cannot tell you whether I admit it or not, until 
I have investigated. You address me as if I professed to 
know the subject : but it is because I do not know, that I 

* Plato, Charmid. c. 18, p. 161 A. charming to read, but not bearing upon 

1 Plato, Charmid. c. 19, p. 161 C. him as a philosopher. 

rb t& iauTov irpdTTciv — k Plato, Charmid. c. 23-24, p. 163 D. 

, p. 162 B. *1 kolKws kc u ' 

There is here a good deal of playful -7a nova r£ roiavra 7 iyu<r$ai, teal rk 
vivacity in the dialogue: Charmides irdvra, iw Arprn. $n 

gives this last answer, which he has «ib W ri a&rov, dyadd mKoirjs, koL 
heard from Kritias, who is at first not rw dyaduv icoifocts, irpd^tts. 
forward to defend it, until Charmides * Plato, Charpud. p. 164 A. 
forces him' to come forward, by hints r S$v dyaBuv wpa£tv 
and side-insinuations. This is the * ff0l - 

dramatic art and variety of Plato, « Plato, Charmid. c. 27, pp. 164-165. 
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examiae, in conjunction with you, each successive answer. 11 
If temperance? consists in knowing, it must be a Que9tlon(j 
knowledge of something. Krit — It is so: it is 

knowledge of a man’s self. Sokr.— What good does J^tgood 
this knowledge procure for us ? as medical know- 
ledge procures for us health — architectural know- SeotySf 1 * 
ledge, buildings, &c.? Krit — It has no positive {SHSe 1 ? 
result of analogous character : but neither have ThST^no 
arithmetic nor geometry. 8okr.— True, but in 

arithmetic and geometry, we can at least indicate k£ow- 
a something known, distinct from the knowledge. ledge lt#elf ' 
Number and proportion are distinct from arithmetic, the 
science which takes cognizance of them. Now what is that, 
of which temperance is the knowledge, — distinct from tem- 
perance itself? Krit — It is on this very point that temper- 
ance differs from all the other cognitions. Each of the 
others is knowledge of something different from itself, but 
not knowledge of itself : while temperanoe is knowledge of 
all the other sciences and of itself also. 0 Sokr. — If this be 
so, it will of course be a knowledge of ignorance, as well as 
a knowledge of knowledge ? Krit — Certainly. 

Sokr. — According to your explanation, then, it is only the 
temperate man who knows himself. He alone is sokrates 
able to examine himself, and thus to find out what possibility 
he really knows and does not know: he alone is Sg? 
able to examine others, and thus to find out what «££$***** 
each man knows, or what each man only believes Analogic to 

" prove that 

himself to know without really knowing. Temper- knowledge of 

/ r knowledge is 

ance, or self-knowledge, is the knowledge what a lajxwible. 
man knows, and what he does not know.? Now two ques- 
tions arise upon this : First, is it possible for a man to know, 
that he knows what he does know, and that he does not know 
what he does not know ? Next, granting it to be possible, in 
what way do we gain by it ? The first of these two questions 
involves much difficulty. How can there be any cognition. 


Plato, Channii. c. 28, p. 165 C. 

0 Plato, Charmidgs, 0. 30, p. 166 B. 
&W ai vaaou &\k ov c la\v 
4a vruv o0* j) 8 


it lavrvjs, p. 166 E. 

Plato, Cnarmid. 0. 31, p. 167 A. 
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which is not cognition of a given eognitum , but cognition 
merely of other cognitions and non-cognitions V There is no 
vision except of some colour, no audition except of some 
sound : there can be no vision of visions, or audition of audi- 
tions. So likewise, all desire is desire of some pleasure; 
there is no desire of desires. All volition is volition of some 
good ; there is no volition of volitions : all love applies to 
something beautiful — there is no love of other loves. The 
like is true of fear, opinion, &c. It would be singular there- 
fore if, contrary to all these analogies, there were any cogni- 
tion not of some eognitum , but of itself and other cognitions. q 

It is of the essence of cognition to be cognition of some- 
au know- thing, and to have its characteristic property with 

reference to some correlate/ What is greater, has 
object. its property of being greater in relation to some- 
thing else, which is less — not in relation to itself. It cannot 
be greater than itself, for then it would also be less than 
itself. It cannot include in itself the characteristic property 
of the correlatum as well as that of the relatum . So too 
about what is older, younger, heavier, lighter: there is 
always a something distinct, to which reference is made. 
Vision does not include in itself both the property of seeing, 
and that of being seen : the videns is distinct from the visum. 
A movement implies something else to be moved : a heater 
something else to be heated. 

In all these cases (concludes Sokrates) the characteristic 
aii proper- property is essentially relative, implying something 
tiv^very*-’ distinguishable from, yet correlating with, itself. 
ture 8 haaSSr May we generalise the proposition, and affirm, That 

characteristic ° 1 . . 

property all properties are relative, and that everything m 
enceto nature has its characteristic property with refer- 

something _ ^ _ _ _ _ . 

else. ence, not to itself, but to somethmg else? Or is 
this true only of some things and not of all — so that cogni- 
tion may be in the latter category ? 

, This is an embarrassing question, which I do not feel quali- 
Plato, Oharteid. c. 33-34, pp. 167- itrn ain^ ^ brtffr 4 )Hi nvbs 

^68. I, Kcd *X et TOtW&TflU 

r Plato, Charmid. c. 34, p. 168 B. 
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fled to decide : neither the general question, whether there 
be any cases of 1 characteristic properties having no reference 
to anything beyond themselves, and therefore not relative, 
but absolute — nor the particular question, whether 'cognition 
be one of those cases, implying no separate cognitum , but 
being itself both relatum and correlatum — cognition of cog- 
nition . 8 

But even if cognition of cognition be possible, I shall not 
admit it as an explanation of what temperance is, until I 
have satisfied myself that it is beneficial. For I have a pre- 
sentiment that temperance must be something beneficial and 
good.* 

Let us concede for the present discussion (continues So- 
krates) that cognition of cognition is possible. Still 

. / _ . ® ® * Even if cog- 

how does this prove that there can be cognition oi mtionofcog- 

. . * _ . . . nition were 

non-cognition ? that a man can know both what he possible, 

0 . cognition of 

knows and what he does not know ? For this is non-cognition 

would be 

what we declared self-knowledge and temperance 
to be. n To have cognition of cognition is one 
thing : to have cognition of non-cognition is a dif- 
ferent thing, not necessarily connected with it. If 
you have cognition of cognition, you will be enabled ^kno 
to distinguish that which is cognition from that 
which is not — but no more. Now the knowledge or 
ignorance of the matter of health is one thing, 
known by medical science : that of justice is a dif- know ‘ 
ferent thing, known by political science. The knowledge of 
knowledge simply — cognition of cognition — is different from 
both. The person who possesses this last only, without know- 
ing either medicine or politics, will become aware that he 

Plato, Charmid6s,c. 35-36, pp. 168- 

169. 4 Plato, Charmid. 0. 36, p. 169 B. 

npos kptipbs 8f?, tor is rovro oxpt\ifj,6p rt ichya6bp papr tvopai thou, 
icark ir dvr cop Ikopoos biaip^atrat, rdrtpop u Plato, Chaimid&8, C. 37, p. 169 D. 

' r&p bprtop r fyp avrov bvpapip ahrb pvp fih rovro tvyxwpfot 
Tpbs iavrb tivai ytvtadai i-mar^priv 

— fj rk pip, rk 8* nal tl 

al Hr iv a avrk irpb$ iavrk i ri paWov oT6p rt tariv tlShat & rt rut 

ol8c Kcd k pi \ ; rovro ykp*ti4) vov 
thou. iyk fibp oh that rb yiyvdffKtip odnbp kcd t r»* 
r$ ifcapbs that ravra 
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knows something and possesses some sort of knowledge, and 
will be able to verify so much with regard fo others. But 
what it is that he himself knows, or that others know, he will 
not thereby be enabled to find out: he will not distinguish 
whether that which is known belong to physiology or to poli- 
tics ; to do this, special acquirements are needed. You, a 
temperate man therefore, as such, do not know what you 
know and what you do not know : you know the bare fact, 
that you know and that you do not know. You will not be 
competent to cross-examine any one who professes to know 
medicine or any other particular subject, so as to ascertain 
whether the man really possesses what he pretends to possess. 
There will be no point in common between you and him. 
You, as a temperate man, possess cognition of cognition, but 
you do not know any special cognitum: the special man 
know^s his own special cognitum , but is a stranger to cognition 
generally. You cannot question him, nor criticise what he 
says or performs, in his own specialty — for of that you are 
ignorant : — no one can do it except some fellow expert . You 
can ascertain that he possesses some knowledge: but whether 
he possesses that particular knowledge to which he lays claim, 
or whether he falsely pretends to it, you cannot ascertain : — 
since, as a temperate man, you know only cognition and non- 
cognition generally. To ascertain this point, you must be 
not only a temperate man, but a man of special cognition 
besides.* You can question and test no one, except another 
temperate man like yourself. 

But if this be all that temperance can do, of what use is it 
Temperance 118 (continues Sokrates) ? It is indeed a great 
benefit to know how much we know, and how much 
we do not know : it is also a great benefit to know 
respecting others, how much they know, and how 
much they do not know. If thus instructed we should make 
fewer mistakes : we should do by ourselves only what we 

* Plato, Charmid£s, c. 4041 ,pp. 1 70- 

171 . * ' '' , *Po<r*oio{fn*voy 

&pa fiaWoy, el 1 

. pAvov ten kciX l dnovv, ye rbv a faro 

nernpoirforis, ofrre larpby duucptyai ota ol 
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knew how to do, — we should commit to others that which 
they knew how to do, and which we did . not know. But 
temperance (meaning thereby cognition of cognition and of 
non-cognition generally) does not confer such instruction, nor 
have we found any science which does. y How temperance 
benefits us, does not yet appear. 

But let us even concede — what has been just shown to be 
impossible — that through temperance we become Buteven 
aware of what we do know and what we do not 
know. Even upon this hypothesis, it will be of 
little service to us. We have been too hasty in Tem^erSw 
conceding that it would be a great benefit if each of 
us did only what he knew, committing to others to aiZe^ra^ 4 
do only what they knew. I have an awkward sus- 
picion (continues Sokrates) that after all, this would gSf’prL- 
be no great benefit.* 5 It is true that upon this Bhl°i3ttlor e 
hypothesis, all operations in society would be con- end^mppi- 
ducted scientifically and skilfully. We should have ne88 ‘ 
none but competent pilots, physicians, generals, &c., acting 
for us, each of them doing the work for which he was fit. 
The supervision exercised by temperance (in the sense above 
defined) would guard us against all pretenders. Let us even 
admit that as to prediction of the future, we should have 
none but competent and genuine prophets to advise us; 
charlatans being kept aloof by this same supervision. We 
should thus have everything done scientifically and in a 
workmanlike manner. But should we for that reason do 
well and be happy ? Can that be made out, Kritias ? a 

Krit. — You will hardly find the end of well-doing any- 
where else, if you deny that it follows on doing scientific- 
ally or according to knowledge. 11 Sokr. — But according to 
knowledge, of what? Of leather-cutting, brazen work, 

Plato, Charmid. c. 43, p. 1 72 A. rpdrroi teal **ofuu — 5 t* Z* bri<rrn- 

~ ~ ““ Kpdrrovrcs t 

oiaurvi oZcra ic 4 <pavrai. , rovro 

* Plato, Ohannid^c.^44-45, pp. 172- Kptrla. 

173 * b Plato, Charmid. 0. 4^ p. 1 73 D. 

• Plato, Charmid. 0. 46, p. 173 D. nivroi, % U, ot> fetfos 

' Zij oSrw rb AAAo ti rikos rod td irpdrruy 
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wool, wood, &c, ? Krit. — No, none of these. Sokry— Well 
which of the ^ en > you see > we do not follow o\it consistently 
your doctrine — That the happy man is he who lives 
scientifically, or according to knowledge. For all 
these men live according to knowledge, and still 
you do not admit them to be happy. Your definition 
*nd e\¥. 0 f happiness applies only to some portion of those 
who live according to knowledge, but not to all. How are we 
to distinguish which of them? Suppose a man to know every- 
thing past, present, and future ; which among the fractions 
of such omniscience would contribute most to make him 
happy ? Would they all contribute equally ? Krit. — By no 
means. Sokr. — Which of them then would contribute most ? 
Would it be that by which he knew the art of gaming? 
Krit. — Certainly not. Sokr . — Or that by which he knew the 
art of computing ? Krit. — No. Sokr . — Or that by which 
he knew the conditions of health? Krit. — That will suit 
better. Sokr . — But which of them most of all? Krit . — 
That by which he knew good and evil. 0 

Sokr. — Here then, you have been long dragging me round 
without the a c ^ TC ^ e 9 keeping back the fact, that well-doing 
and happiness does not arise from living according 
cfaiwienST’ sc i ence generally, not of all other matters taken 
Sttie 1 or 0 no together — but from living according to the science 
Temperance this one single matter, good and evil. If you 
exclude this last, and leave only the other sciences, 

each of these others will work as before: the 

little service. me( ji ca } man w iH heal, the weaver will prepare 

clothes, the pilot will navigate his vessel, the general will 
conduct his army — each of them scientifically. Nevertheless, 
that each of these things shall conduce to our well-being and 
profit, will be an impossibility, if the science of good and 
evil be wanting. d Now this science of good and evil, the 

c Plato, Charm, c. 47-48, p. 174. 4j KvfitpyyjriK^ kuKiktcl iv rp Bakdrrp 
d Plato, CharmidSs, 0.^48, p. 1 74 D. airodvfi<TKuv Kod tj irTparnyucii 4 v iro- 
et 64 \€is ratn-yv rV \ 4 /jup ; OvSh Jttov, 'AAA& rb 

good and evil) 4k ruv 
v rt % nbv 
4 ) tib CKvrucfj 
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special purpose of which is to benefit us,® is altogether diffe- 
rent from temperance ; which you have defined as the science 
of cognition and non-cognition, and which appears not to 
benefit us at ail. Krit. — Surely, it does benefit us : for it 
presides over and regulates all the other sciences, and of 
course regulates this very science, of good and evil, among 
the rest. Sokr. — In what way can it benefit us ? It does 
not procure for us any special service, such as good health : 
that is the province of medicine : in like manner, each sepa- 
rate result arises from its own producing art. To confer 
benefit is, as we have just laid down, the special province of 
the science of good and evil. f Temperance, as the science of 
cognition and non-cognition, cannot work any benefit at all. 

Thus then, concludes Sokrates, we are baffled in every 
way : we cannot find out what temperance is, nor Sokrates con - 
what that name has been intended to designate. tire Allure in 
All our tentatives have failed ; although, in our He cannot * 
anxiety to secure some result, we have accepted temperance 

i . . r is: although 

more than one inadmissible hypothesis, lhus we several ^ 
have admitted that there might exist cognition of been made 

. . , .. . - - . whichcannot 

cognition, though our discussion tended to negative be justified, 
such a possibility. We have farther granted, that this cogni- 
tion of cognition, or science of science, might know all the 
operations of each separate and special science : so that the 
temperate man (i. e. he who possesses cognition of cognition) 
might know both what he knows and what he does not know : 
might know, namely, that he knows the former and that he 
does not know the latter. We have granted this, though it 
is really an absurdity to say, that what a man does not know 
at all, he nevertheless does know after a certain fashion.* 


Plato, Charmid. p. 174 D. Plato, Charmid^s, 0. 50, p. 175 B. 

(fpyoy fort rb &<pe \eiv tyixas, &c. ydp iviar^ixriv 

* Plato, Charmid. c. 49, p. 175 A. ovk 4S>vros rod \6yov 

O uk Apa dytelas forat Srj/uuovpySs ; clvar KaX rabrp rf 

( 7 ) {ToxppocrvvT )) . O it SrjTa. v AAA7js ydp koX r A ray JtAAcov &ri<rrij/Li»v 

tpya yiyvdxrKftv ^vyexwp4i<rafJtey t oirtib 
&pa o)pc\ elas, 3 eratpc Awp yhp au r out* iavros* rod * \6yov — 7va 5$) rifiiv 
itirtfopey rovro rb 4pyovr 4} yiyoiro 6 ffdxppow 4rrurr4nitvv &y re 
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Tet after these multiplied concessions against strict truth, 
we have still been unable to establish our definition of tem- 
perance : for temperance as we defined it has, after all, turned 
out to be thoroughly unprofitable. 

It is plain that we have taken the wrong road, and that I 
Temperance (Sokrates) do not know how to conduct the enquiry. 

For temperance, whatever it may consist in, must 
assuredly be a great benefit : and you, Charmides, 
whether he is are happy if you possess it. How can I tell (rejoins 
not;sinoe Charmides) whether I possess it or not : since even 

what tem- ' . . _ 

perance is men like you and Kritias cannot discover what it 

remains , •' 

unknown. is ? ” ' 

Here ends the dialogue called Charmides,* after the inter- 
change of a few concluding compliments, forming 
part of the great dramatic richness which charac- 
SfprS^d terises this dialogue from the beginning. I make no 
attempt to reproduce this latter attribute ; though 
the Silage. it is one of the peculiar merits of Plato in reference 
SSent enquiry, imparting to the subject a charm 

throughout, <j oeg not na turally belong to it. I confine 

myself to the philosophical bearing of the dialogue. Accord- 
ing to the express declaration of Sokrates, it ends in nothing 
but disappointment. No positive result is attained. The 
problem — What is Temperance? — remains unsolved, after 
four or five different solutions have been successfully tested 
and repudiated. 

The Charmides (like the Laches) is a good illustrative 
specimen of those Dialogues of Search, the general 
ienof character and purpose of which I have explained in 
search! 168 of my sixth chapter. It proves nothing : it disproves 
several hypotheses: but it exhibits (and therein con- 
sists its value) the anticipating, guessing, tentative 
and eliminating process, without which no defensible 

' Sts ravra tlZivw. a/xus yS trws' absurdity to Aristotle. See Analyt. 
y&p ovr oldt, <fni<rly av ret Priora, ii. p. 67f‘a. ai; Anal. Post. i. 

rSpa 6 fio\oyla* tcalroi , 71,0.28. 

oitHevbs Stop o&xl bkoyfartpov tout* h Plato, Charmid. 0. 51, p. 176 A. 

This would not appear an I 1 See Appendix at end of chapter. 
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conclusions can be obtained — without which, even if such 
be found, no advocate can be formed capable of defending 
them against an acute cross-examiner. In most cases, this 
tentative process is forgotten or ignored: even when recog- 
nised as a reality, it is set aside with indifference, often 
with ridicule. A writer who believes himself to have solved 
any problem, publishes his solution together with the proofs; 
and acquires deserved credit for it, if those proofs give satis- 
faction. But he does not care to preserve, nor do the public 
care to know, the steps by which such solution has been 
reached. Nevertheless in most cases, and in all cases in- 
volving much difficulty, there has been a process, more or 
less tedious, of tentative and groping — of guesses at first 
hailed as promising, then followed out to a certain extent, 
lastly discovered to be untenable. The history of science, k 
astronomical, physical, chemical, physiological, &c., wherever 
it has been at all recorded, attests this constant anteced- 
ence of a period of ignorance, confusion, and dispute, even 
in cases where ultimately a solution has been found com- 

It is not often that historians of i confusion would have been in itself an 
science take much pains to preserve and interesting object for contemplation 
bring together the mistaken guesses and description. He might have 
and tentatives which have preceded dramatised it under the names of 
great physical discoveries. One in- various disputants, with the cross- 
stance in which this has been ably and examining Elenchus, personified in 
carefully done is in the 1 Biography of Sokrates, introduced to stir up the 
Cavendish,* the chemist and natural debate, either by first advocating, then 
philosopher, by Dr. Geo. Wilson. refuting, a string of successive guesses 

The great chemical discovery of the and dreams (Charmides, 1 73 A) of his 
composition of water, accomplished own, or by exposing similar sugges- 
during the last quarter of the eigh- tions emanating from others; especially 
teenth century, has been claimed as the in regard to the definition of phlogiston , 
privilege of three eminent scientific an entity which then overspread and 
men, Cavendish, Watt, and Lavoisier. | darkened all chemical speculation, but 
The controversy on the subject, volu- which every theorist thought himself 
minou8 and bitter, has been the means obliged to define. The dialogues 
of recording each successive scientific would have ended (as the Protagoras, 
phase and point of view. It will be Lysis, Charmides, &c., now end) by 
found admirably expounded in this Sokrates deriding the ill success which 
biography. Wiison sets forth the mis- had attended them in the search for an 
conceptions, confusion of ideas, ap- explanation, and by his pointing out 
proximations to truth seen but not that while all the theorists talked 
followed out, &c., which prevailed upon familiarly about phlogiston as a power- 
the scientific men of that day, especi- ful agent, none of them could agree 
ally under the misleading influence of what it was. 

the “ phlogiston theory,’’ then univer- See Dr. Wilson’s ‘Biography of 

saUy received. Cavendish,’ pp. 36-198-320-325, and 

To Plato such a period of mental elsewhere. 
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manding the nearly unanimous adhesion of the scientific 
world. But on subjects connected with man and society, 
this period of dispute and confusion continues to the present 
moment. No unanimity has ever been approached, among 
nations at 6nce active in intellect and enjoying tolerable 
liberty of dissent. Moreover — apart from the condition of 
different sciences among mature men — we must remember 
that the transitive process, above described, represents the 
successive stages by which every adult mind has been gra- 
dually built up from infancy. Trial and error — alternate 
guess and rejection, generation and destruction of sentiments 
and beliefs — is among the most widespread facts of human 
intelligence. 1 Even those ordinary minds, which in mature 
life harden with the most exemplary fidelity into the locally 
prevalent type of orthodoxy, — have all in their earlier years 
gone through that semi-fluid and indeterminate period, in 
which the type to come is yet a matter of doubt — in which 
the head might have been permanently lengthened or per- 
manently flattened, according to the direction in which 
pressure was applied. 

We shall follow Plato, towards the close of his career 
Trial and (Treatise De Legibus), into an imperative and sta- 
naturai^»ro- tionary orthodoxy of his own: but in the dialogues 
human mind, which I have already reviewed, as well as in several 
alone in others which I shall presently notice, no mention is 

view and made of any given affirmative doctrine as indispens- 

dramatising * . _ . , . - _ 

th^menta/ abie arrive at ultimately. Plato here concentrates 
his attention upon the indeterminate period of the 
Se : looting upon the mind not as an empty vessel, 

conscious requiring to be filled by ready-made matter from 

ignorance, without — nor as a blank sheet, awaiting a foreign 

hand to write characters upon it — but as an assemblage of 
latent capacities, which must be called into action by stimulus 
and example, but which can only attain improvement through 
multiplied trials and multiplied failures. Whereas in most 
cases these failures are forgotten, the peculiarity of Plato 
consists ih his bringing them to view with full detail, explain- 

1 It is strikingly described by Plato I of the speech of Diotima in the Sym- 
in one of the most remarkable passages j posion, pp. 207-208. * 
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ing the reasons of each. He illustrates abundantly, and dra- 
matises with tfce greatest vivacity, the intellectual process 
whereby opinions are broached, at first adopted, then mis- 
trusted, unmade, and re-made — or perhaps not re-made at all, 
but exchanged for a state of conscious ignorance. The great 
hero and operator in this process is the Platonic Sokrates, 
who accepts for himself this condition of conscious ignorance, 
and even makes it a matter of comparative pride, that he 
stands nearly alone in such confession ." 1 His colloquial in- 
fluence, working powerfully and almost preternaturally," not 
only serves both to spur and to direct the activity of hearers 
still youthful and undecided, but also exposes those who have 
already made up their minds and confidently believe them- 
selves to know. Sokrates brings back these latter from the 
false persuasion of knowledge to the state of conscious igno- 
rance, and to the prior indeterminate condition of mind, in 
which their opinions have again to be put together b^ the 
tentative and guessing process. This tentative process, pro- 
secuted under the drill of Sokrates, is in itself full of charm 
and interest for Plato, whether it ends by finding a good 
solution or only by discarding a bad one. 

The Charmides is one of the many Platonic dialogues 
wherein such intellectual experimentation appears Familiar 
depicted without any positive result : except as it 
adds fresh matter to illustrate that widespread ^roeSfSi- 
mental fact, — (which has already come before the inderaSS er 
reader, in Euthyphron, Alkibiades, Hippias, Erastae, 

Laches, &c., as to holiness, beauty, philosophy, cou- F n h hu^ n<m 
rage, &c., and is now brought to view in the case 80Ciety ’ 
of temperance also ; all of them words in every one’s mouth, 
and tacitly assumed by every one as known quantities) — the 
perpetual and confident judgments which mankind are in the 
habit of delivering — their apportionment of praise and blame, 
as well as of reward and punishment consequent on praise 
and blame — without any better basis than that of strong 
emotion imbibed they know not how, and without being able 

m Plato, Apolog. Sokr. pp. 21-22-23. 

■ Plato, Symposion, 213 E, 215-216; Monon, 80 A-B. 
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to render any rational explanation even of the familiar words 
round which such emotions are grouped. No philosopher has 
done so much as Plato to depict in detail this important fact 
— the habitual condition of human society, modem as well as 
ancient, and for that very reason generally unnoticed. 0 The 
emotional or subjective value of temperance is all that So- 
krates determines, and which indeed he makes his point of 
departure. Temperance is essentially among the fine, beau- 
tiful, honourable things: p but its rational or objective value 
(i. e. what is the common object characterising all temperate 
acts or persons), he cannot determine. Here indeed Plato 
is not always consistent with himself : for we shall come to 
other dialogues wherein he professes himself incompetent to 
say whether a thing be beautiful or not, until it be determined 
what the thing is : q and we have already found Sokrates 
declaring (in the Hippias Major), that we cannot determine 
whether any particular object is beautiful or not, until we 
have first determined, What is Beauty in the Absolute, or 
the Self-Beautiful ? a problem nowhere solved by Plato. 

Among the various unsuccessful definitions of temperance 
Different propounded, there is more than one which affords 
farther example to show how differently Plato deals 
pi?ton?c with the same subject in different dialogues. Here 

dialogues. we h ave e phrase — “ to do one’s own business ” — 

treated as an unmeaning puzzle, and exhibited as if it were 
analogous to various other phrases, with which the analogy 
is more verbal than real. But in the Republic, Plato admits 


0 “Whoever has reflected on the 
generation of ideas in his own mind, 
or has investigated the causes of mis- 
understandings among mankind, will 
be obliged to proclaim as a fact deeply 
seated in human nature — That most of 
the misunderstandings and contradic- 
tions among men, most of the contro- 
versies and errors both in science and 
in society, arise usually from our as- 
suming (consciously or unconsciously) 
fundamental maxims and fundamental 
facts as if they were self-evident, and 
as if they must be assumed by every 
one else besides. Accordingly we never 
think of closely examining them, until 
at length experience has taught us 


that these self-evident matters are 
exactly what stand most in need of 
proof, and what form the special root 
of divergent opinions.” — (L.O.Brocker 
— Untersuchungen tiber die Glaub- 
wurdigkeit der alt-Kdmischen Ge- 
schichte, p. 490.) 

p Plato, Charmid. c. 14, p. 159 B. 
c. 17, p. 160 D. ri <Twppoo , 'uv 7 ) — rear 
ko\wv rt-—4v rep \6ytp rwv h a Xu y rt • 

So also Sokrates, in the Laches 
(iQ2 C), assumes that courage is r£r 
“ Kak&y Tpayfidrtay % though he 
professes not to know nor to be able 
to discover what courage is. 

q See Gorgias, 462 B, 448 E; 
Menon, 70 B. 
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this phrase as well understood, and sets it forth as the con- 
stituent elemdht of justice ; in the Gorgias, as the leading 
mark of philosophical life. 1 * 

Again, another definition given by Kritias is, That tem- 
perance consists in knowing yourself, or in self- se lf . know . 
knowledge. In commenting upon this * definition, ^daredtobe 
Sokrates makes out — first, that self-knowledge is imp088ible - 
impossible : next, that if possible, it would be useless. You 
cannot know yourself, he argues : you cannot know what you 
know, and what you do not know : to say that you know 
what you know, is either tautological or untrue — to say that 
you know what you do not know, is a contradiction. All 
cognition must be cognitiofi of something distinct from your- 
self : it is a relative term which must have some correlate, 
and cannot be its own correlate : you cannot have cognition 
of cognition, still less cognition of non-cognition. « 

This is an important point of view, which I shall discuss 
more at length when I come to the Platonic Them- in other 
tetus. I bring it to view here only as contrasting Sokra^de- 
with the different language held by the Platonic knowledge to 
Sokrates in other dialogues : where he insists on and inesti- 

P " # mable. Ne- 

the great value and indispensable necessity of self- cessity for 
knowledge, as a preliminary to all other knowledge 
— upon the duty of eradicating from men’s minds dissentient 
that false persuasion of their own knowledge which view - 
they universally cherished — and upon the importance of forc- 
ing them to know their own ignorance as well as their own 
knowledge. In the face of this last purpose, so frequently 
avowed by the Platonic Sokrates (indirectly even in this very 
dialogue), 8 we remark a material discrepancy, when he here 
proclaims self-knowledge to be impossible. We must judge 
every dialogue by itself, illustrating it when practicable by 
comparison with others, but not assuming consistence between 
them as a postulate a priori. It is a part of Plato’s dramatic 
and tentative mode of philosophising to work out different 

r Plato, Bepubl. iv. 10, p. 433, vi. Xenoph. Memor. ii. 9, 1. ’ 

496 C, viii. 550 A ; Gorgias, p. 526 0 . • Plato, Charmid. 0. 30, p. 166 D. 

Compare also Timseus, p. 72 A. j 
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ethical points of view, and to have present to hia mind 
one or other of them, with peculiar force in 'each different 
dialogue. The subject is thus brought before us on all its 
sides, and the reader is familiarised with what a dialectician 
might say, whether capable of being refuted or not. Incon- 
sistency between one dialogue and another is not a fault in 
the Platonic Dialogues of Search ; but is, on the>contrary, a 
part of the training process, for any student who is destined 
to acquire that full mastery of question and answer which 
Plato regards as the characteristic test of knowledge. It is 
a puzzle and provocative to the internal meditation of the 
student 

In analyzing the Laches, we observed that the definition of 
courage and coura g e given by Nikias was shown by Sokrates to 
have no meaning, except in so far as it coincided 
w ith the general knowledge or cognition of good 
MfiSdedon and evil. Here, too, in the Charmides, we are brought 
^n g i^Sof in the last result to the same terminus — the general 
good and evil. c0 g n i^ 0n 0 f g 00( j anc [ ev il. But Temperance, as 

previously defined, is not comprehended under that cognition, 
and is therefore pronounced to be unprofitable. 

This cognition of good and evil — the science of the profit- 
Distinction a hle — is here (in the Charmides) proclaimed by 
tJJwnttie Sokrates to have a place of its own among the other 
sand sciences; and even to be first among them, essen- 
S GtoSd “Si tially necessary to supervise and direct them, as it 
OTrtthJuSi had been declared in Alkibiades II. Now the same 
^encetTare supervising place and directorship had been claimed 
of no use. Kritias for Temperance as he defines it — that is, 

self-knowledge, or the cognition of our cognitions and non- 
cognitions. But Sokrates doubts even the reality of such 
self-knowledge: and granting for argument’s sake that it 
exists, he still does not see how it can be profitable. For 
the utmost which its supervision can ensure would be, that 
each description of work shall be scientifically done, by the 
skilful man, and not by the unskilful. But it is not true, 
absolutely speaking (he argues), that acting scientifically or 
with knowledge is sufficient for well doing or for happiness: 
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for tht question must next be asked — Knowledge — of what ? 
Not knowledge of leather-cutting, carpenter’s or brazier’s 
work, arithmetic, or even medicine : these, and many others, 
a man may possess, and may act according to them; but still 
he will not attain the end of being happy. All cognitions 
contribute in greater or less proportion towards that end : but 
what contributes most and most essentially, is the cognition 
of good and evil, without which all the rest are insufficient. 
Of this last-mentioned cognition or science, it is the special 
object to ensure profit or benefit: 1 to take care that every- 
thing done by the other sciences shall be done well or in a 
manner conducing towards the end Happiness. After this, 
there is no province left foY temperance — i.e., self-knowledge, 
or the knowledge of cognitions and non-cognitions : no assign- 
able way in which it can yield any benefit." 

Two points are here to be noted, as contained and dsbated 
in the handling of this dialogue, i. Knowledge Knowledge, 
absolutely, is a word without meaning : all know- 
ledge is relative, and has a definite object or cog - known. 

. , _ . . . \ J Postulate or 

mtum: there can be no scientia scientiarum. 2. aviiwtion^ 
Among the various objects of knowledge (cognita of Teleology, 
or cognoscenda ), one is, good and evil. There is a science of 
good and evil, the function of which is, to watch over and 
compare the results of the other sciences, in order to promote 
results of happiness, and to prevent results of misery : with- 
out the supervision of this latter science, the other sciences 
might be all exactly followed out, but no rational comparison 
could be had between them.* In other words, there is a 
science of Ends, estimating the comparative worth of each 
End in relation to other Ends (Teleology): distinct from 
those othfir more special sciences, which study the means 


Plato, CharmidSs, c. 48, p. 1 74 D. 
Ovk a$rv\ 54 yc, u>s toiicev, tcrriv 


ayadov re i 

u Plato, Charmid. c. 49, p. 174 E. 
Obit &pa byieias forcu 8rjfiiovpy6s ; Ob 
tirjra. *AA \ijs ykp 


08; *AM rjs* O btf &pa uxpeXelas, 
irmpe- JtAXr? yhp ab hr tbofitv rovro 1 
tpyov t 4 x*V v * v ^ yty > Uctw 7c. 
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uk4 ye. 

Compare what has oeen said upon 
the same subject in my remarks on 
Alkib. i. and ii., ante p. 362. 
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each towards a separate End of its own. Here we fell into 
the same track as we have already indicated in Laches and 
Alkibiades II. 

These matters I shall revert to in other dialogues, where 
. .we shall find them turned over and canvassed in 

Courage ana 

hl^S[“th many different ways. One farther observation re- 
^ Aristotle^ mains to be made on the Laches and Charmides, 
bstranX discussing as they do Courage (which is also again 
two - discussed in the Protagoras) and Temperance. An 
interesting comparison may be made between them and the 
third book of the Nikomachean Ethics of Aristotle/ where 
the same two subjects are handled in the Aristotelian manner. 
The direct, didactic, systematising brevity of Aristotle con- 
trasts remarkably with the indirect and circuitous prolixity, 
the multiplied suggestive comparisons, the shifting points of 
view, 2?hich we find in Plato. Each has its advantages : and 
both together will be found not more than sufficient, for any 
one who is seriously bent on acquiring what Plato calls know- 
ledge, with the cross-examining power included in it. Ari- 
stotle is greatly superior to Plato in one important attribute 
of a philosopher : in the care which he takes to discriminate 
the different significations of the same word : the univocal 
and the equivocal, the generically identical from the re- 
motely analogical, the proper from the improper, the literal 
from the metaphorical. Of such precautions we discover 
little or no trace in Plato, who sometimes seems not merely 
to neglect, but even to deride them. Yet Aristotle, assisted 
as he was by all Plato’s speculations before us, is not to be 
understood as having superseded the necessity for that nega- 
tive Elenchus which animates the Platonic Dialogues of 
Search : nor would his affirmative doctrines have* held their 
grounds before a cross-examining Sokrates. 

J Ari tot.Ethic.Nikom.iii. p. 1115- rage seem to relate rather to the Pro- 
1119; also Ethic. Eudem. iii. 1229- tagoras than to the Lachta of Plato. 
1231. See Eth. Nik. 1116, 6, 4; Eth. End. 

The comments of Aristotle npon the 1 229, a. 1 5. 
doctrine of Ijiokrates respecting Cou- 
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APPENDIX. 

The dialogue Charmidgs is declared to be spurious, not only by Ast, but 
also by Socher (Ast, Platon’s Leb. pp. 419-428 ; Socher, Ueber Platon, pp. 
1 30137). Steinhart maintains the genuineness of the dialogue against them; 
declaring (as in regard to the Lachgs) that he can hardly conceive how 
critics can mistake the truly Platonic character of it, though here too, as in 
the Laches, he detects “adolescentiss vestigia” (Steinhart, Einleit. zum 
Charmidgs, pp. 290293). 

Schleiermacher considers Charmides as well as Laches to be appendixes to 
the Protagoras, which opinion both Stallbaum (Proleg. p. 98) and Steinhart 
controvert. ** 

The views of Stallbaum respecting the Charmidgs are declared by 
Steinhart (p. 290) to be “ recht ausserlich und oberfl'achlich.” To me they 
appear much nearer the truth than the profound and recondite meanings, 
the far-sighted indirect hints, which Steinhart himself perceives or supposes 
in the words of Plato. 

These critics consider the dialogue as composed during the government 
of the Thirty at Athens, in which opinion I do not concur. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

LYSIS. 

The Lysis, as well as the Charmides, is a dialogue recounted 
Analogy be- by Sokrates himself, describing both incidents and 
aSd(3i»r^ a conversation in a crowded palaestra ; wherein not 
ness of dra-” merely bodily exercises were habitually practised, 
dent in both, but debate was carried on and intellectual mstruc- 
beauty. tion given by a Sophist named Mikkus, companion 
and admirer of Sokrates. There is a lively dramatic com- 
mencement, introducing Sokrates into the palaestra, and de- 
tailing the preparation and scenic arrangements, before the 
real discussion opens. It is the day of the Hermaea, or fes- 
tival of Hermes, celebrated by sacrifice and its accompanying 
banquets among the frequenters of gymnasia. 

Lysis, like Charmides, is an Athenian youth, of conspi- 
sceneryand cuous beauty, modesty, and promise. His father 
the Lysis. Demokrates represents an ancient family of the 
Oxonian Deme in Attica, and is said to be descended from 
Zeus and the daughter of the Archegetes or Heroic Founder 
of that Deme. The family moreover are so wealthy, that 
they have gained many victories at the Pythian, Isthmian, 
and Nemean games, both with horses and with chariots and 
four. Menexenus, companion of Lysis, is somewhat older, 
and is his affectionate friend. The persons who invite So- 
krates into the palaestra, and give occasion to the debate, are 
Ktesippus and Hippothales : both of them adults, yet in the 
vigour of age. Hippothales is the Erastes of Lysis, passion- 
ately attached to him. He is ridiculed by Ktesippus for 
perpetually talking about Lysis, as well as for addressing to 
him compositions both in prose and verse, full of praise and 
flattery ; extolling not only his personal beauty, but also his 
splendid ancestry and position/ 

a Plato, Lysis, p. 203-205. 
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In reference to these addresses, Sokrates remonstrates with 
Hippothales qp the imprudence and mischief of ad- origin of the 
dressing to a youth flatteries calculated to turn his 
head. He is himself then invited by Hippothales 
to exhibit a specimen of the proper mode of talking way , 
to youth ; such as shall be at once acceptable to youth a f 0 r 
the person addressed, and unobjectionable. Sokrates hi8beneflt * 
agrees to do so, if an opportunity be afforded him of convers- 
ing with Lysis. b Accordingly after some well-imagined inci- 
dents, interesting as marks of Greek manners — Sokrates and 
Ktesippus with others seat themselves in the palaestra, amidst 
a crowd of listeners. 0 Lysis, too modest at first to approach, 
is emboldened to sit down by seeing Menexenus seated by the 
side of Sokrates : while Hippothales, not daring to put him- 
self where. Lysis can see him, listens, but conceals himself 
behind some of the crowd. Sokrates begins the conversation 
with Menexenus and Lysis jointly : but presently Merifexenus 
is called away for a moment, and he talks with Lysis singly. 

Solcr. — Well — Lysis — your father and mother love you 
extremely. Lysis. — Assuredly they do. Sohr . — conversation 

* — j j ^ Sokrates 

They would wish you therefore to be as happy as with Lysis, 
possible. Lysis . — Undoubtedly. Sohr. — Do you think any 
man happy, who is a slave, and who is not allowed to do any- 
thing that he desires? Lysis. — I do not think him happy at 
alL Sohr . — Since therefore your father and mother are so 
anxious that you should be happy, they of course allow you 
to do the things which you desire, and never reprove nor 
forbid you. Lysis. — Not at all, by Zeus, Sokrates: there are 
a great many things that they forbid me. Sohr . — How say 
you! they wish you to be happy — and they hinder you from 
doing what you wish ! Tell me, for example, when one of 
your father’s chariots is going to run a race, if you wished to 
mount and take the reins, would not they allow you to do so ? 
Lysis. — No — certainly : they would not allow me. Sohr . — 
But whom do they allow then ? Lysis. — My father employs a 
paid charioteer. Sohr. — What ! do they permit a hireling, in 


b Plato, Lysis, p. 206. 


c Plato, Lysis, pp. 206-207. 
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preference to you, to do what he wishes with the horses? and 
do they give him pay besides for doing so ? Ijysis. — Why — 
to be sure. Sokr. — But doubtless, I imagine, they trust the 
team of mules to your direction ; and if you chose to take 
the whip and flog, they would allow you ? Lysis. — Allow 
me? not at all. Sokr. — What! is no one allowed to flog 
them ? Lysis. — Yes-r-certainly — the mule-groom. Sokr. — 
Is he a slave or free? Lysis . — A slave. Sokr. — Then, it 
seems, they esteem a slave higher than you their son; trust- 
ing their property to him rather than to you, letting him do 
what he pleases, while they forbid you. But tell me farther: 
do they allow you to direct yourself — or do not they even 
trust you so far as that ? Lysis . — How can you imagine that 
they trust me? Sokr . — But does any one else direct you? 
Lysis . — Yes — this tutor here. Sokr . — Is he a slave? Lysis. 
— To be sure : belonging to our family. SoJcr . — That is shock- 
ing -. fcne of free birth to be under the direction of a slave ! 
But what is it that he does, as your director ? Lysis. — He 
conducts me to my teacher’s house. Sokr . — What ! do they 
govern you also, these teachers? Lysis . — Undoubtedly they 
do. Sokr . — Then your father certainly is bent on putting 
over you plenty of directors and governors. But surely, 
when you come home to your mother, she at least, anxious 
that you should be happy as far as she is concerned, lets you 
do what you please about the wool or the web, when she is 
weaving: she does not forbid you to meddle with the bodkin 
or any of the other instruments of her work ? Lysis. — Ridi- 
culous ! not only does she forbid me, but I should be beaten 
if I did meddle. Sokr. — How is this, by Herakles ? Have 
you done any wrong to your father and mother? Lysis . — 
Never at all, by Zeus. Sokr . — From what provocation is it, 
then, that they prevent you in this terrible way, from being 
happy and doing what you wish? keeping you the whole day 
in servitude to some one, and never your own master? so 
that you derive no benefit either from the great wealth of the 
family, which is managed by every one else father than by 
you — or from your own body, noble as it is. Even that is 
consigned tb the watch and direction of another : while you, 
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Lysis, ^re master of nothing, nor can do any one thing of 
what you desire Lysis. — The reason is, Sokrates, that I am 
not yet old enough. SoJcr. — That can hardly be the reason; 
for to a certain extent your father and mother do trust you, 
without waiting for you to grow older. If they want any- 
thing to be written or read for them, they employ you for 
that purpose in preference to any one in the house : and you 
are then allowed to write or read first, whichever of the 
letters you think proper. Again, when you take up the lyre, 
neither father nor mother hinder you from tightening or 
relaxing the strings, or striking them either with your finger 
or with the plectrum. Lysis . — They do not. SoJcr. — Why 
is it then, that they do not hinder you in this last case, as 
they did in the cases before mentioned ? Lysis. — I suppose 
it is because I know this last, but did not know the others. 
SoJcr. — Well, my good friend, you see that it is not your 
increase of years that your father waits for ; but on the very 
day that he becomes convinced that you know better than 
he, he will entrust both himself and his property to your 
management. Lysis. — I suppose that he will. SoJcr . — Ay 
— and your neighbour too will judge in the same way as your 
father. As soon as he is satisfied that you understand house- 
management better than he does, which do you think he will 
rather do — confide his house to you, or continue to manage it 
himself? Lysis . — I think he will confide it to me. SoJcr. — 
The Athenians too : do not you think that they also will put 
their affairs into your management, as soon as they perceive 
that you have intelligence adequate to the task ? Lysis. — 
Yes: I do. SoJcr. — What do you say about the Great King 
also, by Zeus ! When his meat is being boiled, would Ke 
permit his eldest son who is to succeed to the rule of Asia, to 
throw in anything that he pleases into the sauce, rather 
than us, if we come and prove to him that we know better 
than his son the way of preparing sauce ? Lysis. — Clearly, 
he will rather permit us. SoJcr. — The Great King will not 
let his son throy in even a pinch of salt : while we, if we 
chose to take up an entire handful, should be flowed to 
throw it in. Lysis. — No doubt. SoJcr. — What if his son has 
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a complaint in his eyes; would the Great King, knowing him 
to be ignorant of medicine, allow him even to touch his own 
eyes — or would he forbid him? Lysis. — He would forbid 
him. Sokr. — As to us, on the contrary, if he accounted us 
good physicians, and if we desired even to open the eyes and 
drop a powder into them, he would not hinder us, in the con- 
viction that we understood what we were doing. Lysis . — 
You speak truly. Sokr. — All other matters, in short, on 
which he believed us to be wiser than himself or his son, 
he would entrust to us rather than to himself or his son? 
Lysis. — Necessarily so, Sokrates. Sokr. — This is the state of 
the case then, my dear Lysis: On those matters on which we 
shall have become intelligent, all persons will put trust in us 
— Greeks as well as barbarians, men as well as women. We 
shall do whatever we please respecting them: no one will be 
at alj r inclined to interfere with us on such matters; not only 
we shall be ourselves free, but we shall have command over 
others besides. These matters will be really ours, because 
we shall derive real good from them. d As to those subjects, 
on the contrary, on which we shall not have acquired intelli- 
gence, no one will trust us to do what we think right : every 
one, — not merely strangers, but father and mother and nearer 
relatives if there were any, — will obstruct us as much as they 
can: we shall be in servitude so far as these subjects are 
concerned ; and they will be really alien to us, for we shall 
derive no real good from them. Do you admit that this is 
the case?* Lysis. — I do admit it. Sokr. — Shall we then 
be friends to any one, or will any one love us, on those 
matters on which we are unprofitable? Lysis. — Certainly 
not. Sokr. — You see that neither does your father love 
you, nor does any man love another, in so far as he is 
useless? Lysis. — Apparently not. Sokr. — If then you be- 
come intelligent, my boy, all persons will be your friends 
and all persons will be your kinsmen : for you will be useful 


a Plato, Lysis, 210 0 . k <*1 

ilvat ifiTcoZiti, iAA* airrol rc 
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e Plato, Lysis, 210 C-D. airrol r§ 
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and goo$ : if you do not, no one will be your Mend, — not 
even your fathei nor your mother nor your other relatives. 

Is it possible then, Lysis, for a man to think highly of him- 
self on those matters on which he does not yet think aright? 
Lysis. — How can it be possible ? Sokr . — If you stand in % 
need of a teacher, you do not yet think aright ? Lym . — 
True. Sokr . — Accordingly, you are not presumptuous on 
the score of intelligence, since you are still without intel- 
ligence. Lym. — By Zeus, Sokrates, I think not.* 

When I heard Lysis speak thus (continues Sokrates, who 
is here the narrator), I looked towards Hippothales Ly8i8 { 
and I was on the point of committing a blunder: 
for it occurred to me to say, That is the way, Hip- 
pothales, to address a youth whom you love : you ought to 
check and humble him, not to puff him up and spoil him, as 
you have hitherto done. But when I saw him agitate^ and 
distressed by what had been said, I called to mind that though 
standing close by, he wished not to be seen by Lysis. Accord- 
ingly, I restrained myself and said nothing of the kind .8 

Lysis accepts this as a friendly lesson, inculcating humility: 
and seeing Menexenus just then coming back, he Lygl8 en _ 
says aside to Sokrates, Talk to Menexenus as you 
have been talking to me. You can tell him your- 
self (replies Sokrates) what you have heard from Menexenua - 
me : you listened very attentively. Most certainly I shall 
tell him (says Lysis) : but meanwhile pray address to him 
yourself some other questions, for me to hear. You must 
engage to help me if I require it (answers Sokrates): for 
Menexenus is a formidable disputant, scholar of our Mend 
Ktesippus, who is here ready to assist him. I know he is — 
(rejoined Lysis), and it is for that very reason that I want 
you to talk to him — that you may chasten and punish him. 11 

f Plato, Lysis, p. 210 D. OUy rc There is here a double sens© of p. 4 ya 
oZy iw\ roinois , & A wrifxtya <ppoyc7y 4v <ppoyei y. peyaktypcoy, which cannot 
oTs ns pii *03 ippovtl; Kal *&s by, tftprj > easily be made to pass into any other 
El 8* ipa <rb SiSa xncdhov 84a, oti irw language. 

Plato, Lysis, p. 210 K 
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I have given at length, and almost literally (wijth some 
vuu« of the few abbreviations), this first conversation between 
Sokrates and Lysis, because it is a very character- 
Lysis, as an istic passage, exhibiting conspicuously several pecu- 
# tie piatonico- liar features of the Platonico-Sokratic interrogation, 
manner. Facts common and familiar are placed in a novel 
point of view, ingeniously contrasted, and introduced as step- 
ping-stones to a very wide generality. Wisdom or knowledge 
is exalted into the ruling force with liberty of action not 
admissible except under its guidance : the questions are put 
in an inverted half-ironical tone (not uncommon with the his- 
torical Sokrates 1 ), as if an affirmative answer were expected 
as a matter of course, while in truth the answer is sure to be 
negative : lastly, the purpose of checking undue self-esteem 
is proclaimed. The rest of the dialogue, which contains the 
maiij substantive question investigated, I can report only in 
brief abridgment, with a few remarks following. 

Sokrates begins, as Lysis requests, to interrogate Menex- 
Sokrates enus — first premising — Different men have different 

tastes: some love horses and dogs, others wealth or 
respecting honours. For my part, I care little about all such 

friendship. ... , . /»«i 

Wbofato^ acquisitions: but I ardently desire to possess friends, 
wend? Halt and I would rather have a good friend than all the 

In the dia~ . 

treasures of Persia. You two, Menexenus and 
Lysis, are much to be envied, because at your early age, each 
of you has made an attached friend of the other. But I am 
so far from any such good fortune, that I do not even know 
how any man becomes the friend of another. This is what I 
want to ask from you, Menexenus, as one who must know, k 
having acquired such a friend already. 

When one man loves another, which becomes the friend of 
which? Does he who loves, become the friend of him whom 
he loves, whether the latter returns the affection or not? Or 

wdw 4purruc6s ion; Ned fj& , robs rdvr* olofxivovs 

trtpd&pa, 7 c. ravrd roi neb 

<ff abrf 9ux\4y€(rBeu — ainbv See the conversation of Sokrates 

Compare Xenophon, Memor. i. 4, 1, with Glaukon in Xenophon, Memo?, 
where he speaks of the chastising pnr- iii. 6; also the conversation with 
pose often ofcntem plated by Sokrates in Perikles, iii 5, 23-24. 
his conversation — kiicwosicot k Plato, Lysis, pp. 211-2x2. 


k Plato, Lysis, pp. 211-212. 
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is the person loved, whatever be his own dispositions, the 
friend of the person who loves him ? Or is reciprocity of 
affection necessary, in order that either shall be the friend 
of the other? 

The speakers cannot satisfy themselves that the title of 
friend fits either of the three cases; 1 so that this line of 
interrogating comes to a dead lock. Menexenus avows his 
embarrassment, while Lysis expresses himself more hope- 
fully. 

Sokrates now takes up a different aspect of the question, 
and turns to Lysis, inviting him to consider what Quegtions 
has been laid down by the poets, “our fathers and 
guides in respect of wisdom.”" 1 Homer says that ^maxims 
the Gods originate friendship, by bringing the like * 

man to his like : Empedokles and other physical canvw^? 6 * 
philosophers have also asserted, that like must 
always and of necessity be the friend of like. These wise 
teachers cannot mean (continues Sokrates) that bad men 
are friends of each other. The bad man can be no one’s 
friend. He is not even like himself, but ever wayward and 
insane: — much less can he be like to any one else, even 
to another bad man. They mean that the good alone are 
like to each other, and friends to each other." But is this 
true ? What good, or what harm, can like do to like, which 
it does not also do to itself ? How can there be reciprocal 
love between parties who render to each other no reciprocal 
aid? Is not the good man, so far forth as good, sufficient to 
himself, — standing in need of no one — and therefore loving no 
one ? How can good men care much for each other, seeing 
that they thus neither regret each other when absent, nor 
have need of each other when present ? 0 

1 Plato, Lysis, c, 21-23, pp. 212-21 3. m Plato, Lysis, 0. 24, p. 213 E. <ri co- 

Ufa* oi QiKovvrfs (l) <pl\oi (vovraiy irovma nark robs Tonjrks, obrot ykp 
yA\r* oi <pt\ov/xcvot ( 2 ), fxi]& ol <pt\ nvn 4s <2>crrep irar4pts rrjs orotpias ctcri teal 

r« Kal (piKotficvoi (3), &c. Sokrates 6 v*s. 

here professes to have shown grounds Plato, Lysi|, c. 26, p. 214. 
for rejecting all these three supposi- 0 Plato, Lysis, c. 27, p. 215. *0 

tions. But if we follfw the preceding , \ too M^vos, ovS 4 n ‘ 

argument, we shall see that he has *0 Si aycncfa, obS * _ T 

shown grounds only against the first obv ol kyaBol rots kya$S fiiuv <piko 1 
two, not against the third. taovrai r^v ol pfyr* kwovrn 
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It appears therefore, Lysis (continues Sokrates), r that we 
other poets 8X6 travelling in the wrong road* and must try 
another direction. I now remember to have re- 
aversion; cently heard some one affirming— contrary to what 
SwendSip. we have just said— that likeness is a cause of aver- « 
sion; and unlikeness a cause of friendship. He too 
R ^ ected * produced evidence from the poets: for Hesiod tells 
us, that "potter is jealous of potter, and bard of bard.” 
Things most alike are most full of envy, jealousy, and hatred 
to each other: things most unlike, are most full of friendship. 
Thus the poor man is of necessity a friend to the rich, the 
weak man to the strong, for the sake of protection: the sick 
man, for similar reason, to the physician. In general, every 
ignorant man loves, and is a friend to, the man of knowledge. 
Nay, there are also physical philosophers, who assert that 
this principle pervades all nature ; that dry is the friend of 
moist, cold of hot, and so forth : that all contraries serve 
as nourishment to their contraries. These are ingenious 
teachers : but if we follow them, we shall have the cleverest 
disputants attacking us immediately, and asking — What! 
is the opposite essentially a friend to its opposite ? Do you 
mean that unjust is essentially the friend of just — temperate 
of intemperate — good of evil? Impossible: the doctrine 
cannot be maintained. p 

My head turns (continues Sokrates) with this confusion 
and puzzle — since neither like is the friend of like, 
»e suggests, nor contrary of contrary. But I will now hazard a 
Mfferent^d different guess of my own.** There are three genera 
nor evil) is in all: the good — the evil — and that which is 
neither good nor evil, the indifferent. Now we 
have found that good is not a friend to good — nor evil to evil 
— nor good to evil — nor evil to good. If therefore there exist 
any friendship at all, it must be the indifferent that is friend, 
either to its like, or to the good: for nothing whatever can 

-hcavol Plato, Lysis, c. 29, pp. 215-216. 
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be a friend to evil. But if the indifferent be a friend at all, 
it cannot be a friend to its own like ; since we have already 
shown that like generally is not friend to like. It remains 
therefore, that the indifferent, in itself neither good nor evil, 
is friend to the good. r 

Yet hold ! Are we on the right scent ? What reason is 
there to determine, on the part of the indifferent, guggegtlon 
attachment to the good ? It will only have such 
attachment under certain given circumstances: 
when, though neither good nor evil in itself, it has 
nevertheless evil associated with it, of which it 
desires to be rid. Thus the body in itself is 
neither good nor evil; but when diseased, it has jSSStmS 
evil clinging to it, and becomes in consequence of escape ' 
this evil, friendly to the medical art as a remedy. But this 
is true only so long as the evil is only apparent, an^. not 
real : so long as it is a mere superficial appendage, and has 
not become incorporated with the essential nature of the 
body. When evil has become engrained, the body ceases to 
be indifferent (i. e. y neither good nor evil), and loses all its 
attachment to good. Thus that which determines the indif- 
ferent to become friend of the good, is, the contact and 
pressure of accessory evil not in harmony with its own nature, 
accompanied by a desire for the cure of such evil . 8 

Under this head comes the explanation of the philosopher 
— the friend or lover of wisdom. The man already Principle 
wise is not a lover of wisdom : nor the man tho- by the pbiio- 
roukhly bad and stupid, with whose nature ignor- intermediate 

6 • • J T-1 j . ! VI condition- 

ance is engrained. Like does not love like, nor not wise, yet 

° 7 painfully 

does contrary love contrary. The philosopher is feeling hia 

•f J _ A * own lgnor- 

intermediate between the two : he is not wise, but a* 06 - 
neither has he yet become radically stupid and unteach- 
able. He has ignorance cleaving to him as an evil, but he 

r Plato, Lysis, o. 30, p. 216 D. vapdrros, avrbj fibv $ to povtria &ya$ov 
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knows his own ignorance, and yearns for wisdom a& a cure 
for iV « 

The two young collocutors with Sokrates welcome this 
explanation heartily, and Sokrates himself appears 
satisfied. He ^ m0 ment satisfied with it. But he presently 

bethinks himself, and exclaims, Ah! Lysis and 
> mabiie, or Menexenus, our wealth is all a dream! we have 
Otyertor^o bggn yielding again to delusions! Let us once more 
examine. You will admit that all friendship is on 

resemblance _ x 

to which account of something and for the sake of something: 
become dear, it is relative both to some producing cause, and to 
some prospective end. Thus the body, which is in itself neither 
good nor evil, becomes when sick a friend to the medical art : 
on account of sickness, which is an evil — and for the sake 
of health, which is a good. The medical art is dear to us, 
becay.se health is dear: but is there anything behind, for 
the sake of which health also is dear ? It is plain that we 
cannot push the series of references onward for ever, and that 
we must come ultimately to something which is dear per se , 
not from reference to any ulterior aliud . We must come 
to some primum amabile , dear by its own nature, to which 
all other dear things refer, and from which they are deri- 
vatives" It is this primum amabile which is the primitive, 
essential, and constant object of our affections : we love other 
things only from their being associated with it. Thus suppose 
a father tenderly attached to his son, and that the son has 
drunk hemlock, for which wine is an antidote ; the father 
will come by association to prize highly, not merely the wine 
which saves his son’s life, but even the cup in which the wine 
is contained. Yet it would be wrong to say that he prizes 

- Plato, Lysis, c. 33, p. 218 A. <t>ov<riv ol otir* iyadol otire kclkoi *>» 

Ub, ravra 8$j <pa?fitv tiv teal robs 1 8vres. $<rot 81 ico xkoI, ob <pi\oao<pov<riv f 

- T T otfre ol kyaBoi, 

rfre Mpomoi ttaiv olror oi»8* a l bctl- Compare Plato, Symposion, p. 204. 

vovs <pi\o<To(pflv robs o&rcos Ayvoiav Plato, Lysis, c. 36, p. 219 D. *Ap* 

tyovras ifftieobs Aval; Kcucby yap * ovk avdyKTj iurareiv ripas oVrus 

' ' Aclvovrai : 4*1 rtva 

^ r -- - - ^ Tovro, 

&yvoiav, vr* a brov 6 vr*s , 4 ic* 4kuvo 8 4 <m wpwrov <pi\ov } 

aBus, iXA* Irt rryotfievoi ot tvttca iced r&AAa tpapikv irdvra <p(Xa 
Xff cut iv- Alb i tlvai; 
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the wi^e or the cup as much as his son: for the truth is, that 
all his solicitude is really on behalf of his son, and extends 
only in a derivative and secondary way to the wine and the 
cpp. So about gold and silver : we talk of prizing highly 
gold and silver — but this is incorrect, for what we really 
prize is, not gold, but the ulterior something, whatever it be, 
for the attainment of which gold and other instrumental 
means are accumulated. In general terms — when we say 
that B is dear on account of A, we are really speaking of 
A under the name of B. What is really dear, is that primi- 
tive object of love, primum amabile , towards which all the 
affections which we bear to other things, refer and tend.* 

Is it then true (continues Sokrates) that good is our pri- 
mwn amabile , and dear to us in itself? If so, is it Th e cause of 
dear to us on account of evil ? that is, only as a ^ 
remedy for evil; so that if evil were totally banished, 
good would cease to be prized ? Is it true that evil orourown ' 
is the cause why anything is dear to us ? * This cannot be : 
because even if all evil were banished, the appetites and 
desires, such of them as were neither good nor evil, would 


* Plato, Lysis, c. 37, p. 220 B.^Otra 
yap <pa.fj.tv <pi\a tluai ripuy eVe/ca <pi\ov 
>s, brtp<p 

•<£ Svn 

i Kfivo out b ch itaty €is b iraorai auTOi, 

y Plato, Lysis, 0. 38, p. 220 D. We 
may see that in this chapter Plato 
mns into a confusion between rb bid n 
and rb tvtKd rou, which two he began 
by carefully distinguishing. Thus in 
c. 34, p. 218 D, he says, d <pl\os £<m 
rtp <pi\os — tvtKd rov KaX 5 id n, 
Again c. 35, p. 219 A, he says — rb 
aif/xa rtjs iarpitcys <pl\ov tfanv, Sid 
rb\v v6<rov , tvtKa rvjs vyitlas. 
This is a very clear and important 
distinction. 

It is continued in 0. 38, p. 220 C — 
Srt Sid rb nanbv rdyaBbv fyyai rw/xty 
kc& i*pi\ovfjitVj is < pdpfxaKov bv rov 
kokov rb dya&bvy rb St Katcby 
But in c. 39, p. 220 E — rb Sb r$ Svri 
ofrrov (patverai 

tvtKa. To make the 
reasoning consistent with what had 
gone before, these two last words ought 

VOL. I. 


to be exchanged for Sid rb 
Plato had laid down the doctrine that 
good is loved — Sid rb KaKbv , not tvtKa 
tou kokov. Good is loved on account 
of evil , but for the sake of obtaining a 
remedy to or cessation of the evil. 

Steinhart (in his note on Hieron. 
Muller’s translation of Plato, p. 268) 
calls this a “ sophistisches Bathsel- 
spiel ; ” and he notes other portions of 
the dialogue which “ remind us of the 
deceptive tricks of the Sophists ” (die 
Trugspiele der Sophisten, see pp. 222- 
224-227-230). He praises Plato here 
for his “fine pleasantry on the de- 
ceptive arts of the Sophists.” Admit- 
ting that Plato puts forward sophistical 
quibbles with the word <pi\os, he tells 
us that this is suitable for the purpose 
of puzzling the contentious young man 
Menexenus. The confusion between 
tvtKd rov and Sid rt (noticed above) 
appears to be numbered by Steinhart 
Among the fine jests ftg&mst ProtftgorftSj 
Prodikus, or some of the Sophists. I 
can see nothing in it expept an un- 
conscious inaccuracy in Rato’s reason- 
ing. 

2 L 
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still remain : and the things which gratify those appetites 
will be dear to us. It is not therefore true that evil is the 
cause of things being dear to us. We have just found out 
another cause for loving and being loved — desire. He who 
desires, loves what he desires and as long as he desires : he 
desires moreover that of which he is in want, and he is in 
want of that which has been taken away from him — of his 
own.* It is therefore this own which is the appropriate 
object of desire, friendship, and love. If you two, Lysis and 
Menexenus, love each other, it is because you are somehow 
of kindred nature with each other. The lover would not be- 
come a lover, unless there were, between him and his beloved, 
a certain kinship or affinity in mind, disposition, tastes, or 
form. We love, by necessary law, that which has a natural 
affinity to us; so that the real and genuine lover may be 
certain of a return of affection from his beloved. a 

But is there any real difference between what is akin and 
Good is of a what is like? We must assume that there is: for 
toeveiyone, we showed before, that like was useless to like, and 
to every one. therefore not dear to like. Shall we say that good 

Inconsis- . . " D 

tency with is of a nature akin to every one, and evil of a nature 

what has . J 

jjjJ- foreign to every one ? If so, then there can be no 
down. friendship except between one good man and another 
good man. But this too has been proved to be impossible. 
All our tentatives have been alike unsuccessful. 

In this dilemma (continues Sokrates, the narrator) I was 
about to ask assistance from some of the older men 
around. But the tutors of Menexenus and Lysis 
dWog,w * came up to us and insisted on conveying their pupils 
home — the hour being late. As the youths were departing 
I said to them — Well, we must close our dialogue with the 


* Plato, Lysis, p. 221 E. Tb 
vv, oh hv iytes $, roirrov * 
tybc'ts Zb ylyytreu oh &y ns 
——tov oUtlou a )$ toucey, 8 t« 

real rj real 

ofoa, Thifi is the same doctrine as 
that which we read, expanded and 
cast into a feythe with comic turn, in 
the speech of Aristophanes in the 


Symposion, pp. 191-192-193. Ziccurros 
ohv 7)fiS>y fern v fodpefarov oip&oXoy, &rt 
&<r**p al 

ainov tKourros 
D) — ZiKtdtos tty 

hp&s jryiyi)<ny tls rb oltctioy &yary, Ac. 
^ Plato, Lysis, pp. 221-222. 
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confe^ion, that we have all three made a ridiculous figure 
in it : I, an old man, as well as you two youths. Our hearers 
will go away declaring, that we fancy ourselves to be Mends 
gach to the other two ; but that we have not yet been able 
to find out what a friend is. b 


Thus ends the main discussion of the Lysis : not only 
without any positive result, but with speakers and Remarks. No 
hearers more puzzled than they were at the be- SSt^s&Sa- 
ginning : having been made to feel a great many in 
difficulties which they never felt before. Nor can words— to 

_ _ -ill expose the 

I perceive any general purpose running through the 
dialogue, except that truly Sokratic and Platonic Re- 
purpose — To show, by cross-examination on the commonest 
words and ideas, that what every one appears to kngw, and 
talks about most confidently, no one really knows or can 
distinctly explain. 0 This is the meaning of the final declara- 
tion put into the mouth of Sokrates. “We believe ourselves 
to be each other’s friends, yet we none of us know what a 


Plato, Lysis, p. 223 A. NOv fthr 

ifjLtv T€, yep&v 

>, Ka\ vfius , &0. 

Among the many points of analogy 
between the Lysis and the Charmides, 
one is, That both of them are declared 
to be spurious and unworthy of Plato, 
by Socher as well as by Ast (Ast, 
Platon’s Leben, pp. 429-434 ; Socher, 
Ueber Platon, pp. 137-144). 

Schleiermacher ranks the Lysis as 
seoond in his Platonic series of dia- 
logues, an appendix to the PhaBdrus 
(Einl. p. 174 seq.); K. F. Hermann, 
StaUbaum, and nearly all the other 
criticB dissent from this view ; they 
place the Lysis as an early dialogue, 
along with Charmides and Laches, an- 
terior to the Protagoras (K. F. Her- 
mann, Gesch. und Syst. PI. Phil. pp. 
447-448 ; StaUbaum, Proleg, ad Lys. 
p. 90; Steinhart, Einl. p. 221), near to 
or during the government of the 
Thirty. All of them^rofess to disoover 
in the Lysis “ adolescenti® vestigia.” 

Ast and Socher characterise the 
dialogue as a tissue of subtle sophistry 


and eristic contradiction, such as (in 
their opinion) Plato cannot have com- 
posed. Stallbaum concedes the so- 
phistry, but contends that it is put by 
Plato intentionally, for the purpose 
of deriding, exposing, disgracing the 
Sophists and their dialectical tricks : 
“ludibrii caus& ” (p. 88) ; ut illustri 
aliquo exemplo demonstretur dialec- 
ticamistam, quam adolescentes magno 
quodam studio sectabantur, nihil esse 
aliud,nisi inanem quandam argutiarum 
captatricem,” &c. (p. 87). Nevertheless 
he contends that along with this 
derisory matter there is intermingled 
serious reasoning which may be easily 
distinguished (p. 87), but which cer- 
tainly he does not clearly point out. 
Schleiermacher and Steinnart also (pp. 
222-224-227) admit the sophistry in 
which Sokrates is here made to indulge. 
But Steinhart maintains that there is 
an assignable philosophical purpose in 
the dialogue which Plato purposely 
wrapped up in enigmatical language, 
but of which he (Steinnart) professes 
to give the solution (p. 228). 

2 L 2 
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friend is.” The question is one, which no one ha4 ever 
troubled himself to investigate, or thought it requisite to ask 
from others. Every one supposed himself to know, and every 
one had in his memory an aggregate of conceptions an$. 
beliefs which he accounted tantamount to knowledge: an 
aggregate generated by the unconscious addition of a thou- 
sand facts and associations, each separately unimportant and 
often inconsistent with the remainder: while no rational 
analysis had ever been applied to verify the consistency of 
this spontaneous product, or to define the familiar words in 
which it is expressed. The reader is here involved in a cloud 
of confusion respecting Friendship. No way out of it is 
shown, and how is he to find one ? He must take the matter 
into his own active and studious meditation : which he has 
never yet done, though the word is always in his mouth, and 
though the topic is among the most common and familiar, 
upon which “ the swain treads daily with his clouted shoon.” 

This was a proper subject for a dialogue of Search. In 
saigect of the dialogue Lysis, Plato describes Sokrates as en- 
gaged in one of these searches, handling, testing, 
Manner of and dropping, one point of view after another, re- 
specting the idea and foundation of friendship. He 
and^howin 8 P ea k® P r °f ess edly, as a diviner or guesser ; following 
reawns^why out obscure promptings which he does not yet under- 
fective. stand himself. d In this character, he suggests several 
different explanations, not only distinct but inconsistent with 
each other; each of them true to a certain extent, under 
certain conditions and circumstances : but each of them un- 
true, when we travel beyond those limits: other contradictory 
considerations then interfering. To multiply defective expla- 
nations, and to indicate why each is defective, is the whole 
business of the dialogue. 

Schleiermacher discovers in this dialogue indications of a 
jwgroccw positive result not plainly enunciated : but he ad- 
error a better mits that Aristotle did not discover them — nor can 
a search I believe them to have been intended by the author.® 

6 Plato, Lflts, p. 216 D. \€yv rot- | 6 Schleiermacher, Einleitang rum 

vvv h.TOfiavT*v 6 p*vos 1 &C. I Lysis, ip. 177. 
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But most critics speak slightingly of it, as alike 
sceptical and Sophistical : and some even deny its usefu^of 
authenticity on these grounds. Plato might have ^ 
replied by saying that he intended it as a specimen mindg. 
illustrating the process of search for an unknown qusesitum ; 
and as an exposition of what can be said for, as well as 
against, many different points of view. The process of trial 
and error, the most general fact of human intelligence, is 
even better illustrated when the search is unsuccessful : be- 
cause when a result is once obtained, most persons care for 
nothing else and forget the antecedent blunders. To those 
indeed, who ask only to hear the result as soon as it is found, 
and who wait for others to look for it — such a dialogue as the 
Lysis will appear of little value. But to any one who intends 
to search for it himself, or to study the same problem for 
Tiimself, the report thus presented of a previous unsuccessful 
search, is useful both as guidance and warning. Every one 
of the tentative solutions indicated in the Lysis has something 
in its favour, yet is nevertheless inadmissible. To learn the 
grounds which ultimately compel us to reject what at first 
appears admissible, is instruction not to be despised ; at the 
very least, it helps to preserve us from mistake, and to state 
the problem in the manner most suitable for obtaining a 
solution. 

In truth, no one general solution is attainable, such as 
Plato here professes to search for. f In one of the three Xeno- 


* Turgot has some excellent remarks 
on the hopele88ne88 of such problems as 
that which Plato propounds, here as 
well as in other dialogues, to find defi- 
nitions of common and vague terms. 

We read in his article Etymologie, 
in the Encyclopedic (vol. iii. pp. 7072 
of hie CEuvres Complete). 

M Qu’on ee represents la foule des 
deceptions du mot esprit* depuis son 
sens primitif spiritus , haleine , jusqu’ 
h oeux qu’on lui donne dans la cnimie, 
dans la littlrature, dans la jurispru- 
dence, esprit actde,e|prit de Montaigne, 
esprit des loix , &c. — qu’on essaie d’ex- 
traire de toutes ces deceptions une idle 
qui Boit commune h toutes— on yerra 
s’lvanouir tous lea caractkres qui dis- 


tinguent V esprit de toute autre chose, 
dans quelque sens qu’on le prenne. . . 
La multitude et l'in compatibility des 
deceptions du mot esprit , , sont teUes, 
que personne n’a ltd tente de les com- 
prendre toutes dans une seule defini- 
tion , et de definir l’esprit en general. 
Mais le vice de cette methode n’est 
pas moins riel lorsqu’il n’est pas assez 
sensible pour empfecher qu’on ne la 
suive. 

“A mesure que le nombre et la 
diversitl des deceptions diminue, l’ab- 
surditl s’affoiblit : et quand elle dis- 
paroit, il rest© encore l’#rreur. J’ose 
dire, que presque toutes les definitions 
oh l’on annonce qu’off^a dlflnir les 
choses dans le sens le plus gen&alj ont 
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phontic dialogues wherein the subjectof friendshipis discussed 
SSdSwp we the rea ^ Sokrates presenting ffi with a juster 

whexen^ v * ew its rea ^ complications.* The same remark 

aj^ may be made upon Aristotle’s manner of handling 
Aristotle. y friendship in the Ethics. He seems plainly to allude 
to the Lysis (though not mentioning it by name) : and to 
profit by it at least in what he puts out of consideration, if 
not in what he brings forward . 11 He discards the physical 
and cosmical analogies, which Plato borrows from Empedo- 
kles and Herakleitus, as too remote and inapplicable: he 
considers that the question must be determined by facts and 
principles relating to human dispositions and conduct. In 
other ways, he circumscribes the problem, by setting aside 
(what Plato includes) all objects of attachment which are 
not capable of reciprocating attachment . 1 The problem, as 
set forth here by Plato, is conceived in great generality. In * 
what manner does one man become the friend of another ? k 
How does a man become the object of friendship or love 
from another? What is that object towards which our love 
or friendship is determined ? These terms are so large, that 
they include everything belonging to the Tender Emotion 
generally . 1 


ce ddfaut, et ne dcfinissent veritable- 
ment rien : parceque lenrs auteurs, en 
voulant renfermer toutes les acceptions 
d'un mot, ont entreprie une chose im- 
possible : je veux dire, de rassembler 
sous une seule idee generale des ideeB 
trfes differentes entre elles, et qu’un 
meme nom n’a jamais pu designer que 
successivement, en cessant en quelque 
sorte d’etre le meme mot.” 

See also the remarks of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill on the same subject. Sys- 
tem of Logic, Book IV. chap. 4, s. 5, 
p. 223 seq. 

s See Xenophon, Memor. ii. 4-5-6. 
In the last of these three conversations 
(s. 21-22), Sokrates says to Kritobulus 
ikIXus srus ravro, £ 
yip $x ov(riy °* & v ‘ 
A fxkv <pi\itci- biovrcu rc yip 
teal 4\fov<ri , kcH ffvytpyovvres 
rovro 

yip 

inrlp rofow pAxorrcu, Kcd 


povovvrts 4vavriovurcu‘ iroXtpiKbv 1th 
/fa) 4<pts if a) opy4]' teal Svo-jueves fxtv & 
tov TcXtoviKTiiv tpws, puarjrbv 6 
<p66vos . 

This observation of Sokrates is very 
true and valuable— that the causes of 
friendship and the causes of enmity 
are both of them equally natural, t. e. 
equally interwoven with the constant 
conditions of individual and social life. 
This is very different from the vague, 
partial, and encomiastic predicates 
with which rb <pvati is often decorated 
elsewhere by Sokrates himself, as 
well as by Plato and Aristotle. 

b Aristot. Eth. Nikom. viii. 1, p. 
1155 b. Compare Plato, Lysis, pp. 
214A-215E. 

1 Aristot. Ethic. Nik. viii. 2, p. 1 155, 
b. 28 ; Plato, Lysis, p. 212 D. 

k Plato, Lysis* p. 212 A. tivnva 
rpSirov ylyvercu <pl\os tripos hripov — 
223 ad fin. 5, n toriv 6 <plkos. 

r See the chapter on Tender Emo- 
tion in Mr. Bain’s elaborate classifioa- 
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The debate in the Lysis is partly verbal: i. e., respecting 
the word QlXocf! whether it means the person loving, Debate in the 
or the person loved, or whether it shall be confined 
te those cases in which the love is reciprocal, and As^ptionii 
then applied to both. Herein the question is about Platonic s<>- 
the meaning of words — a word and nothing more, uonabi^ch 
The following portions of the dialogue enter upon sokrotea 
questions not verbal but real — “ Whether we are found rea^n 
disposed to love what is like to ourselves, or what is j^ chaUeng “ 
unlike or opposite to ourselves ? ” Though both these are 
occasionally true, it is shown that as general explanations 
neither of them will hold. But this is shown by means of 
the following assumptions, which not only those whom Plato 
here calls the “ very clever Disputants,”™ but Sokrates him- 
self at other times, would have called in question, viz. : “ That 
bad men cannot be friends to each other — that men like to 
each other (therefore good men as well as bad) can be of no 
use to each other, and therefore there can be no basis of 
friendship between them — that the good man is self-sufficing. 


tion and description of the Emotions. 
‘The Emotions and the Will/ ch. vii. 
p. 94 seq. 

In the Lysis, p. 216 B, we read, 
among the suppositions thrown out by 
Sokrates, about rb <pl\oy — Kivtiwcvtt 

Karb. rfyv kpxaiav ^apotfxiav rb Ka\by 
<pl\ov that. tfoucc yovy p.a\c uup nvt Kal 
Kal Anrap($* bib Kal tacos foblcos 
ZioXtaQalyu kuL liutivtrai fifxas , Sire 
roiovroy \tyco ybp r&yadbv Ka\by 
that. This allusion to the soft and 
the smooth is not very clear ; a passage 
in Mr. Bain’s chapter serves to illus- 
trate it. 

“ Among the sensations of the senses 
we find some that have the power of 
awakening tender emotion. The sen- 
sations that incUne to tenderness are, 
in the first place, the effects of very 
gentle or soft stimulants, such as soft 
touches, gentle sounds, slow move- 
ments, temperate warmth, mild sun- 
shine. These sensations must be felt 
in order to produce the effect, which is 
mental ana not simply organic. We 
have seen that an acute sensation raises 
a vigorous muscular expression, as in 
wonder ; a contrast to this is exhibited I 


by gentle pressure or mild radiance. 
Hence tenderness is passive emotion 
by pre-eminence ; we see it flourish- 
ing best in the quiescence of the mov- 
ing members. Remotely there may be 
a large amount of action stimulated by 
it, but the proper outgoing accompani- 
ment of it is organic not muscular.” 

That the sensations of the soft and 
the smooth dispose to the Tender 
Emotion is here pointed out as a fact 
in human nature, agreeably to the 
comparison of Plato. Mr. Bain’s 
treatise has the rare merit of describing 
fully the physical as well as the mental 
characteristics of each separate emo- 
tion. 

m Plato, Lysis, p. 2 16 A. ohrdyao<f>ot 
&ybpts ol bynKoyiKol, &c. Yet Plato, 
in the Phsedrus and Symposion, indi- 
cates colloquial debate as the great 
generating cause of the most intense 
and durable friendship. Aristeides 
the Rhetor says, Orat. xlvii. Itpbs 
Karirteva — p. 418, Dindorf, iwtl Kal 
Uhtirwy rb incayratcov rtp~, koI 

rks iy rots \6yots avvtwalas tupopp^y 
<pi\ias kXrj&iyrjs faro\ap0ay*i. 
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stands in need of no one, and therefore will not lone any 
one .” h All these assumptions Sokrates would have found 
sufficient reason for challenging, if they had been advanced 
by Protagoras or any other opponents. They stand here aa 
affirmed by him ; but here, as elsewhere in Plato, the reader 
must apply his own critical intellect, and test what he reads 
for himself. 


It is thus shown, or supposed to be shown, that the persons 
Peculiar who l° ve are nei ther the Good, nor the Bad : and 
friShip Ut that objects loved, are neither things or per- 
sS£ate£ by 80118 similar, nor opposite, to the persons loving. 
neS good Sokrates now adverts to the existence of a third 
nature! category — Persons who are neither good, nor bad, 
sup*!* but intermediate between the two — Objects which 
^nFde are intermediate between likeness and opposition. 

He announces as his own conjecture , 0 that the Sub- 
u * ject of friendly or loving feeling, is, that which is 

neither good nor evil : the Object of the feeling, Good : and 
the cause of the feeling, the superficial presence of evil, which 
the subject desires to see removed.? The evil must be pre- 
sent in a superficial and removable manner — like whiteness 
in the hair caused by white paint, not by the grey colour of 
old age. Sokrates applies this to the state of mind of the 
philosopher, or lover of knowledge : who is not yet either 
thoroughly good or thoroughly bad, — either thoroughly wise 
or thoroughly unwise — but in a state intermediate between 
the two : ignorant, yet conscious of his own ignorance, and 
feeling it as a misfortune which he was anxious to shake off. q 


“ Plato, Lysis, pp. 2 14-2 15. Thedis- 
oourse of Cicero, De Amicitia, is com- 
posed in a style of pleasing rhetoric ; 
suitable to Lwlius, an ancient Roman 
senator and active politician, who ex- 
pressly renounces the accurate subtlety 
of Grecian philosophers (v. 18). There 
is little in it which we can compare 
with the Platonic Lysis : but I observe 
that he too, giving expression to his 
own feelings, maintains that there can 
be no friendship except between the 
good and virtimus : a position which is 
refuted by th^nefana vox,” cited by 
himself as spoken by C. Blossius, xi. 37. 


0 Plato, Lysis, c. 30, p. 216 D. Acya 
t olvvv &.TrofiayT€v6fj,€vos, &C. 

p Plato, Lysis, pp. 216-217, c. 30-32. 
* Plato, Lysis, c. 33, p. 218 C. \tl- 

Toirrai oi %x ot ' T€S t.8 

&y voiav, n4)vw 8* \nr aurov 

<l>i\o<ro<t>ov{riv ol ofare kya&ol oCrt 
UVT€S‘ Strot 8i KCUColf ov <fu\o- 
otire d iyaBoL Compare 
the phrase of Seneca, Epist. 59, p. 21 1, 
Gronov. “ Elui difficile est : nonenim 
inquinati sumus, sed infecti.” 
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Thu meaning of philosophy, though it is not always and 
consistently maintained throughout the Platonic Thtl) 
writings, is important as expanding and bringing JJS'byuw 
into system the position laid down by Sokrates in 
the Apology. He there disclaimed all pretensions of 
to wisdom, but he announced himself as a philo- 
sopher, in the above literal sense : that is, as igno- ittr°bat?of* 
rant, yet as painfully conscious of his own ignorance, Sphir’ 10 ' 
and anxiously searching for wisdom as a corrective Sokrates ^ 
to it : while most men were equally ignorant, but 
were unconscious of their own ignorance, believed attribute * 
themselves to be already wise, and delivered confident opinions 
without ever having analysed the matters on which they spoke. 
The conversation of Sokrates (as I have before remarked), 
was intended, not to teach wisdom, but to raise men out of 
this false persuasion of wisdom, which he believed tq be the 
natural state of the human mind, into that mental condition 
which he called philosophy. His Elenchus made them con- 
scious of their ignorance, anxious to escape from it, and pre- 
pared for mental efforts in search of knowledge: in which 
search Sokrates assisted them, but without declaring, and even 
professing inability to. declare, where that truth lay in which 
the search was to end. He considered that this change was 
in itself a great and serious improvement, converting what 
was evil, radical, and engrained — into evil superficial and 
removable ; which was a preliminary condition to any posi- 
tive acquirement. The first thing to be done was to create 
searchers after truth, men who would look at the subject for 
themselves with earnest attention, and make up their own in- 
dividual convictions. Even if nothing ulterior were achieved, 
that alone would bp a great deal. Such was the scope of the 
Sokratic conversation ; and such the conception of philosophy 
(the capital peculiarity which Plato borrowed from Sokrates), 
which is briefly noted in this passage of the Lysis, and deve- 
loped in other Platonic dialogues, especially in the Symposion, r 
which we shall* reach presently. 

Still, however, Sokrates is not fully satisf^d with this 

r Plajbo, Syrapos. pp. 202-203-204. Pheedrue, p. 278 D. 
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hypothesis, but passes on to another. If we lov# any- 
thing, we must love it (he says) fol* the sake of 
something. This implies that there must exist, in 
OT^ne^knd the background, a something which is the primitive 
and real object of affection. The various things 
which we actually love, are not loved for their own 
through &88o- sake, but for the sake of this primum amabile , and 
thto 0n rae h as shadows projected by it : just as a man who loves 
otri. 1 *' his son, comes to love by association what is salutary 
or comforting to his son — or as he loves money for the sake 
of what money will purchase. The primum amabile , in the 
view of Sokrates, is Good; particular things loved, are loved 
as shadows of good. 

This is a doctrine which we shall find reproduced in other 
statement by dialogues. We note with interest here, that it ap- 
genera/ law 1 * pears illustrated, by a statement of the general law 
of mental association — the calling up of one idea 
by other ideas or by sensations, and the transference of affec- 
tions from one object to others which have been apprehended 
in conjunction with it, either as antecedents or consequents. 
Plato states this law clearly in the Phsedon and elsewhere :■ 
but he here conceives it imperfectly : for he seems to believe 
that, if an affection be transferred by association from a pri- 
mitive object A, to other objects, B, C, D, &c., A always con- 
tinues to be the only real object of affection, while B, C, D, 
&c., operate upon the mind merely by carrying it back to A. 
The affection towards B, C, D, &c., therefore is, in the view 
of Plato, only the affection for A under other denominations 
and disguises. 4 Now this is doubtless often the case ; but 
often also, perhaps even more generally, it is not the case. 
After a certain length of repetition and habit, all conscious 
reference to the primitive object of affection will commonly 
be left out, and the affection towards the secondary object 
will become a feeling both substantive and immediate. What 

• Plato, Phcedon, pp. 73-74. ydp <pa/xt v <pl\a thu «y«*a (pikov 

It ifi declared differently, and more 1 \ 4 yorrts 

clearly, byArist^le in the treatise n«p) ctfc< « 

;ol *A^aftW7<T€»r, pp. 45I-45 2 * eh/ at, tit t> raff at alrat at 

Plato, Lysis, c. 37, p. 220 A. 
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was originally loved as means, for the sake of an ulterior end, 
will in time cofcie to be loved as an end for itself; and to con- 
stitute a new centre of force, from whence derivatives may 
branch out. It may even come to be loved more vehemently 
than any primitive object of affection, if it chance to ac- 
cumulate in itself derivative influences from many of those 
objects." This remark naturally presents itself, when we 
meet here for the first time, distinctly stated by Plato, the 
important psychological doctrine of the transference of affec- 
tions by association from one object to others. 

The primurn amabile, here introduced by Sokrates, is de- 
scribed in restricted terms, as valuable merely to Theory of 
correct evil, and as having no value per se, if evil Amabii“ um 
were assumed not to exist. In consequence chiefly dSSd n bJ°so- 
of this restriction, Sokrates discards it as unsatisfac- numeroi^ ith 
tory. Such restriction, however, is noway essential otjSfof 
to the doctrine : which approaches to, but is not tonic Idea, 
coincident with, the Ideal Good or Idea of Good, munionof " 

A ristotle 

described in other dialogues as what every one distinguished 

° - by him from 

yearns after and aspires to, though without ever at- the feewer 
taining it and without even knowing what it is. x communion. 
The Platonic Idea was conceived as a substantive, intelligible 
Ens, distinct in its nature from all the particulars bearing the 
same name, and separated from them all by a gulf which 
admitted no gradations of nearer and farther — yet communi- 
cating itself to, or partaken by, all of them, in some inex- 
plicable way. Aristotle combated this doctrine, denying the 
separate reality of the Idea, and admitting only a common 
generic essence, dwelling in and pervading the particulars, 
but pervading them all equally. The general word connoting 
this generic unity was said by Aristotle (retaining the Platonic 
phraseology) to be Xeyofievov Kara fxiav iBlav or lead’ 'iv. 

u There is no stronger illustration ‘ Analysis of the Human Mind/ chap- 
of this than the love of money, which ters xxi. and xxii., and by Professor 
is the very example that Plato himself , Bain in his works on the Senses and 
here cites. « the Intellect, — Intellect, chap. i. sect. 

. he important point to which I here 47-48, p. 407 seq. ed. 2 ,♦ and on the 
call attention, in reapeot to the law of Emotions and the Wil^ chap. iv. sect. 
Mental Association, is forcibly illus- 4-5, p. 428 seq. 
trated by Mr. James Mill in his x Plato, Republ. vi. pp. 505-506. 
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But apart from and beyond such generic unity, which im- 
plied a common essence belonging to all, Aristbtle recognised 
a looser, more imperfect, yet more extensive, communion, 
founded upon common relationship towards some 'Apxh-*- 
First Principle — or First Object. Such relationship was not 
always the same in kind: it might be either resemblance, 
concomitance, antecedence or consequence, &c.: it might 
also be different in degree, closer or more remote, direct or 
indirect. Here then there was room for graduation, or ordi- 
nation of objects as former and latter, first, second, third, 
&c., according as, when compared with each other, they were 
more or less related to the common root. This imperfect 
communion was designated by Aristotle under the title tear 
avakoy'iav, as contrasted with Kara yivog: the predicate which 
affirmed it was said to be applied, not Kara p(av l$iav or Kaff 
tv, but irpog filav <\>vaiv or irpog ?v: y it was affirmed neither 


7 Ansi. Metaphys.A. 1072, a. 26-29; 
Bonitz, Comm. p. 497 id. Tlporrov optK- 
rbv — Tlp&rov voifrbv (irpurov optKrbv 
— “quod per se appetibiie est et con- 
cupiscitur ”). “ Quod autem primum 

est in aliquS. eerie, id praecipue etiam 
habet qualitatem, quae in reliquA cer- 
nitur eerie, c. a. 993, b. 24 : ergo prima 
iUa substantia est rb dpurrov ” — also 
T. 1004, a. 25-26, 1005, a. 7, about the 
Ttpurrov tv — ir purr ov hv. These were 
tA iroAA ax«J \ty6fitva — rA ir\tovax<»s 
\tyofitva — which were something less 
than crwwvvfia and more than bfuvvvfia ; 
intermediate between the two, having 
no common \6yos or generical unity, 
and yet not entirely equivocal, but de- 
signating a Koivbv rear kvaXoylav : not 
Kara filav tSeav \ty6fitva, but irpbs tv 
or irpbs filav (pvaiv ; having a certain 
relation to one common <p{ais called 
rb icpanov. See the Metaphys. r. 1003, 
a. 33 — rb bv \bytrai /xtv iroWaxwy, 
AXXA irpbs tv teal filav nvh. (pvaiv, tcai 
obx bfiavbfiois, aAA* &airtp rb vytttvbv 
&icav irpbs byttlav , rb fibv ry (pvxdrruv , 
rb Hb r# irottiv, rb bb r<p arffitiov tlvat 
rvjs Oy it las, rb 8* Sri titKrucbv a vrijs — 
teal rb iarpuebv irpbs iarpucifv, &c. The 
Soholion of Alexander upon this pas- 
sage is instructive (p. 638, a. Brandis); 
and a very colons explanation of the 
whole doctrine fs given by M.Brentano, 
in his valuable treatise, ‘Von der man- 


nigfachen Bedeutung des Seienden 
nach Aristoteles,’ Freiburg, 1862, pp. 
85-108-147. Compare Aristotel. Po- 
litic. III. i. 9, p. 1275, a. 35. 

The distinction drawn by Aristotle 
between rb Koivbv tear* ideav and rb 
Koivbv tear ’ avaXoylav — between tA 
kcitA filav iStav \ty6fitva , and rA irpbs 
or irpbs filav <pvaiv \ty6fitva — this 
distinction corresponds in part to that 
which is drawn by Dr. Whewell be- 
tween classes which are given by De- 
finition, and natural groups which are 
given by Type. “Such a natural 
group” (says Dr. Whewell) “is stead- 
ily fixed, though not precisely limited; 
it is given, though not circumscribed; 
it is determined, not by a boundary 
without but by a central point within, 
&c.” The coincidence between this 
doctrine and the Aristotelian is real, 
though only partial : rb irpSnov <pl\ov , 
rb irpwTov opticrav , may be considered as 
types of objects loveable, objects desirable , 
&c., but if vyitla cannot be considered 
as a type of tA iryitiv A nor ij larpiKif 
as a type of tA larpiKa. , though it is 
“ the central point” to which all things 
so called are referred. See Dr. Whew- 
ell’s doctrine stated in the Philosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences, i. 476-477 ; 
and the comments of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill on the doctrine — ‘System of 
Logic,* Book iv. ch. 7, pp. 264-267. I 
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entirely <rvva)vv/i(jj c (which would imply generic communion), 
nor entirely o^wvvfiwg (which would be casual and imply no 
communion at all), but midway between the two, so as to 
admit of a graduated communion, and an arrangement as 
former and later, first cousin, or second, third cousin. Mem- 
bers of the same Genus were considered to be brothers, all 
on a par : but wherever there was this graduated cousinship 
or communion (signified by the words Former and Later, 
more or less in degree of relationship), Aristotle did not admit 
a common Genus, nor did Plato admit a Substantive Idea. 2 

Now the UpCjTov (j>l\ov or Primum Amabile which we find 
in the Lysis is described as the principium or initial Primum 
root of one of these imperfectly united aggregates; 
ramifying into many branches more or less distant, f h a e r ^^ 
in obedience to one or other of the different laws of of 

association. Aristotle expresses the same idea in 
another form of words : instead of a Primum Ama- aggiefaTe, 
bile, he gives us a Prima Amicitia — affirming that 1 
the diversities of friendship are not species compre- femily ‘ 
hended under the same genus, but gradations or degeneracies 
departing in one direction or other from the First or pure 
Friendship. The Primum Amabile, in Plato’s view, appears 
to be the Good, though he does not explicitly declare it: the 
Prima Amicitia, with Aristotle, is friendship subsisting be- 
tween two good persons, who have had sufficient experience 
to know* esteem, and trust, each other. a 


have adverted to this same doctrine in 
remarking on the Hippias Major, 
supra, p. 379; also on the PhilSbus, 
infra, ch. 30, vol. ii. p. 584. 

z This is attested by Aristotle, Eth. 
Nik. i. 64, p. 1096, a. 16. Of ko^I- 
c s rijy 86{a v rafrrriv, ovk iwolouv 
; iv oh rb irpdrepoy Kal rb varspov 

compare Ethic. Eu- 
dem. i. 8, 1218, a. 2. He goes on to 
object that Plato, having laid this 
down as a general principle, departed 
from it in recognizing an ibtav Lyadov, 
because rhyaQbv was predicated in all 
the categories, in that of ovaia as weU 
as in that of 1 rp6s n — rb 81 KaP atrrb 
Kal ri oi/crla irp4rtpov rg (pkru rod rp6s 
rt — &<rrt ovk hv tty KOtvfj ris h rl rov- 


• Aristotel. Eth. Nikom. viii. 2, 
1155, b. 12, viii. 5, 1157, a. 30, viii. 4; 
Eth. Eudem. vii. 2, 1236, a. 15. The 
statement is more fuU in the Eudemian 
Ethics than in the Nikomachean ; he 
begins the seventh book by saying that 
(pi\ia is not said povax&s but 
ox<if ; and inp. 1236 he says *. 

6. pa rpla (pi\las ct8n elvai, Kal 

yi vovs, /Afire tc&htcc 

ficus • irpbs filav y dp riva \4yovrai 

Kal irpcSnjv, &(TTrcp rb larpiKty, 

&c. The whole passage is instructive, 
but is too long to cite. 

Bonitz gives some goodexplanations 
of these passages. Observationes 
Critic® in Aristotelit^qu® feruntur 
Magna Moralia et Eudemia, pp. 55-57- 
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In regard to the Platonic Lysis, I have already observed 
tie Good that no positive result can be found hi it, and that 
considered » all the hypotheses broached are successively nega- 
tachment. tived. What is kept before the reader’s mind, ho^- 
ever, more than anything else, though not embodied in any 
distinct formula, is — The Good and the Beautiful considered 
as objects of love or attachment. 
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* • . CHAPTER XIX. 

EUTHYDEMUS. 

Dbamatio vivacity, and comic force, holding up various per- 
sons to ridicule or contempt, are attributes which Dramatic rad 
Plato manifests often and abundantly. But the berraceom. 

" Euthydemus 

dialogue in which these qualities reach their maxi- Judgments 
mum, is, the Euthydemus. Some portions of it critics, 
approach to the Nubes of Aristophanes: so that Schleier- 
macher, Stallbaum, and other admiring critics have some 
difficulty in explaining, to their own satisfaction, a how Plato, 
the sublime moralist and lawgiver, can here have admitted so 
much trifling and buffoonery. Ast even rejects the dialogue 
as spurious ; declaring it to be unworthy of Plato and in- 
sisting on various peculiarities, defects, and even absurdities, 
which offend his critical taste. His conclusion in this case 
has found no favour: yet I think it is based on reasons quite 
as forcible as those upon which other dialogues have been 
condemned : b upon reasons, which, even if admitted, might 
prove that the dialogue was an inferior performance, but 
would not prove that Plato was not the author. 

Sokrates recounts (to Kriton) a conversation in which he 
has just been engaged with two Sophists, Euthy- 
demus and Dionysodorus, in the undressing-room 
belonging to the gymnasium of the Lykeium. There were 
present, besides, Kleinias, a youth of remarkable beauty and 
intelligence, cousin of the great Alkibiades — Ktesippus, an 
adult man, yet still young, friend of Sokrates and devotedly 
attached to Kleinias— and a crowd of unnamed persons, partly 
friends of Kleinias, partly admirers and supporters of the two 
Sophists. 

* Schleiermacher, Einleitung zum b Aet, Platon’s Lebenlmd Schriften, 
Euthydemos, vol. iii. pp. 400403-407 ; pp. 408-4 1 8. / 

Stallbaum, Prolog, in Euthydem. p. 14. 
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This couple are described and treated throughout r by So- 
Thetwo krates, with the utmost admiration and respect: 
Eutoydemuj that is, in terms designating such feelings, but in- 
“££‘° ny ®°‘ tended as the extreme of irony or caricature. They 

manner in * * 

which they are masters of the art of Contention, in its three 

nre here 

presented, varieties 0 — i. Arms, and the command of soldiers. 
2. Judicial and political rhetoric, fighting an opponent before 
the assembled Dikasts or people. 3. Contentious Dialectic 
— they can reduce every respondent to a contradiction, if he 
will only continue to answer their questions — whether what 
he says be true or false. d All or each of these accomplish- 
ments they are prepared to teach to any pupil who will pay 
the required fee: the standing sarcasm of Plato against the 
paid teacher, occurring here as in so many other places. 
Lastly, they are brothers, old and almost toothless — natives 
of Chios, colonists from thence to Thurii 2 and exiles from 
Thurii'and resident at Athens, yet visiting other cities for 
the purpose of giving lessons.® Their dialectic skill is de- 
scribed as a recent acquisition, — made during their old age, 
only in the preceding year, — and completing their excellence 
as professors of the tripartite Eristic. But they now devote 
themselves to it more than to the other two parts. More- 
over they advertise themselves as teachers of virtue. 

The two Sophists, having announced themselves as com- 
convereatfon petent to teach virtue and stimulate pupils to a 

carried on . - . « x x 

with virtuous life, are entreated by Sokrates to exercise 
by sokrates, their beneficent influence upon the youth Kleinias, 

next by the . A J y 

two sophists, in whose improvement he as well as Ktesippus feels 
the warmest interest. Sokrates gives a specimen of what he 

c Plato, Euthyd. p. 271-272. Euthydemos (vol. ii. p. 2 ofHieronym. 

d Plat. Euthyd. p. 272 B. 4 (t? _ Miiller’8 translation of Plato) repeats 

rb \ty 6 fxtvovy iiv r« »J/eD 5 os idv r* these antecedents of Euthydemus and 
Ob t jf : p. 275 0. Mby 8 uup 4 p*i, Dionysodorus,as recited in thedialogue 
judvoy 464 Ap faroKplyctrBcu 6 yta~ before us, as if they were matter of real 

history, exemplifications of the cha- 
• Plat. Euthyd. p.273 B-C. ' “ quam- racter of the class called Sophists. He 
visessent CTandioresnatuetedentwh’,” might j ust as well produce what issaid 
says StaUbaum in his Proleg. p. 10. by the comic poets Eupolis and Aris- 
He seems to imfer this from page 294 C ; tophanes — the hroceedings as re- 
the inference, though not very certain, counted by the Sokratic disciple in the 
is plausible, v <ppoyri<rrfiptoy (Nub£s) — as evidenoe 

Steinhart, in his Einleitung zum about the character of Sokrates. 
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wishes by putting a series of questions himself. EuthydSmus 
follow, and begins questioning Kleinias ; who, after answer- 
ing three or four successive questions, is forced to contradict 
himself. Dionysodorus then takes up the last answer of Klei- 
nias, puts him through another series of interrogations, and 
makes him contradict himself again. In this manner the two 
Sophists toss the youthful respondent backwards and for- 
wards to each other, each contriving to entangle him in some 
puzzle and contradiction. They even apply the same process 
to Sokrates, who cannot avoid being entangled in the net ; 
and to Ktesippus, who becomes exasperated, and retorts upon 
them with contemptuous asperity. The alternate interference 
of the two Sophists is described with great smartness and 
animation ; which is promoted by the use of the dual number, 
peculiar to the Greek language, employed by Plato in speak- 
ing of them. 

This mode of dialectic, conducted by the two Sophists, is 
interrupted on two several occasions by a counter- contrast be- 

• * ^w6cn tho 

exhibition of dialectic on the part of Sokrates: who, ^different 
under colour of again showing to the couple a speci- terrogation. 
men of that which he wishes them to do, puts two successive 
batches of questions to Kleinias in his own manner, 1 The 
contrast between Sokrates and the two Sophists in the same 
work, carried on respectively by him and by them, of interro- 
gating Kleinias, is evidently meant as one of the special 
matters to arrest attention in the dialogue. The questions 
put by the couple are made to turn chiefly on verbal quibbles 
and ambiguities : they are purposely designed to make the 
respondent contradict himself, and are proclaimed to be cer- 
tain of bringing about this result, provided the respondent 
will conform to the laws of dialectic — by confining his answer 
to the special point of the question, without adding any quali- 
fication of his own, or asking for farther explanation from 
the questioner, or reverting to any antecedent answer lying 
apart from the actual question of the moment.* Sokrates, 
on the contrary, addresses interrogations, each of which has 

* Flat. Euthydfim. pp. 279" 2 &8. Udvra roiavra i/xtis tpvr&fxcv dtpvicra, 

i Plat. Euthyd. pp. 275 E-276 E. pp. 287 B-295 B-296 ‘ 

VOL. I. 2 M 
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a cleat and substantive meaning, and most of which Kleinias 
is able to answer without embarrassment : he professes no 
other design except that of encouraging Kleihias to virtue, 
and assisting him to determine in what virtue consists : he 
resorts to no known quibbles or words of equivocal import* 
The effect of the interrogations is represented as being, not 
to confound and silence the youth, but to quicken and stimu- 
late his mind and to call forth an unexpected amount of latent 
knowledge: insomuch that he makes one or two answers very 
much beyond his years, exciting the greatest astonishment 
and admiration, in Sokrates as well as in Kriton. h In this 
respect, the youth Kleinias serves the same illustrative pur- 
pose as the youthful slave in the Menon: 1 each is supposed 
to be quickened by the interrogatory of Sokrates, into a 
manifestation of knowledge noway expected, nor traceable 
to any teaching. But in the Menon, this magical evocation 
of knowledge from an untaught youth is explained by the 
theory of reminiscence, pre-existence, and omniscience, of 
the soul : while in the Euthydemus, no allusion is made to 
any such theory, nor to any other cause except the stimulus 
of the Sokratic cross-questioning. 

In the dialogue Euthydemus, then, one main purpose of 
Wherein this Plato is to exhibit in contrast two distinct modes 
not consist, of questioning : one practised by Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus ; the other, by Sokrates. Of these two, it is 
the first which is shown up in the most copious and elaborate 
manner : the second is made subordinate, serving mainly as 
a standard of comparison with the first. We must take care 
however to understand in what the contrast between the two 
consists, and in what it does not consist. 

The contrast does not consist in this — that Sokrates so 
contrives his string of questions as to bring out some esta- 
blished and positive conclusion, while Euthydemus and his 

h Plat. Euthydem. pp. 290-29 1 . The xxxiv. The words ruv 
unexpected wisdom, exhibited by the must have the usual signification, as 
youth Kleinias in his concluding recognised by South and Heindorf, 
answer, can be understood only as though Schleiermacher treats it as 
illustrating c the obstetric efficacy of absurd, p. 552, dotes. 

Sokratic interrogations. SeeWinckel- 1 Plato, Menon, pp. 82-S5. 
mann, Prolegt ad Euthyd. pp. xxxiii. 
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brother leave everything in perplexity. Such is not the feet. 
Sokrates ends without any result, and with a confession of 
his inability to find any. Professing earnest anxiety to stimu- 
late Kleinias in the path of virtue, he is at the same time 
unable to define what the capital condition of virtue is. k 
On this point, then, there is no contrast between Sokrates 
and his competitors : if they land their pupil in embarrass- 
ment, so does he. Nor, again, does Sokrates stand distin- 
guished from them by affirming (or rather implying in his 
questions) nothing but what is true and indisputable . 1 

The real contrast between the competitors consists, first 
in the pretensions — next in the method. The two Wherein lt 
Sophists are described as persons of exorbitant arro- does con8i8t * 
gance, professing to teach virtue , 111 and claiming a fee as if 
they did teach it : Sokrates disdains the fee, doubts whether 
such teaching is possible, and professes only to encourage or 
help forward on the road a willing pupil. The pupil in this 
case is a given subject, Kleinias, a modest and intelligent 
youth : and the whole scene passes in public before an in- 
discriminate audience. To such a pupil, what is needed is, 
encouragement and guidance. Both of these are really ad- 
ministered by the questions of Sokrates, which are all sug- 
gestive and pertinent to the matter in hand, though failing to 
reach a satisfactory result : moreover, Sokrates attends only 
to Kleinias, and is indifferent to the effect on the audience 
around. The two Sophists, on the contrary, do not say a 
word pertinent to the object desired. Far from seeking (as 
they promised) to encourage Kleinias , 11 they confuse and 
humiliate him from the beginning : all their implements for 
teaching consist only of logical puzzles ; lastly, their main 
purpose is to elicit applause from the bystanders, by re- 
ducing both the modest Kleinias and every other respondent 
to contradiction and standstill. 

k Plat. Euthydgm. pp. 291 A-293 A; opponent. 

Plat. Kleitophon, pp. 409-410. m Plat. Euthydgm. pp. 273 D, 

1 See Plat. Euthydgm. p. 281 C-D, 275 A, 304 B. 
where undoubtedly <he positions laid ® Plat. Euthyd. p. 278 D. 
down by Sokrates would not have yhp bnl*i£acQ*i “ 
passed without contradiction by an awpiav. 0 

2 m2 
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Such is the real contrast between Sokrates and the two 
Abuse offai- Sophists, and such is the real scene which we read 
dialogue. The presence, as ell as the loud 
forthe lddlng manifestations of an indiscriminate crowd in the 
^piauseof Lyk e i um) are essential features of the drama* 0 The 
8Under8, point of view which Plato is working out, is, the 
abusive employment, the excess, and the misplacement, of 
logical puzzles : which he brings before us as administered 
for the humiliation of a youth who requires opposite treat- 
ment, — in the prosecution of an object which they do not 
really promote — and before undisceming auditors, for whose 
applause the two Sophists are bidding.? The whole debate 
upon these fallacies is rendered ridiculous : and when con- 
ducted with Ktesippus, degenerates into wrangling and ri- 
baldry. 

The bearing of the Euthydemus, as I here state it, will be 
Compart better understood if we contrast it with the Parme- 
d6mus E with’ nides. In this last-mentioned dialogue, the amount 

the Far- , 

menidgs. 0 f negative dialectic and contradiction is greater and 
more serious than that which we read in the Euthydemus. 
One single case of it is elaborately built up in the long Anti- 
nomies at the close of the Parmenides (which occupy as much 
space, and contain nearly as much sophistry, as the speeches 
assigned to the two Sophists in Euthydemus), while we are 
given to understand that many more remain behind.** These 
perplexing Antinomies (addressed by the veteran Parmenides 
to Sokrates as his junior), after a variety of other objections 
against the Platonic theory of Ideas, which theory Sokrates has 
been introduced as affirming, — are drawn up for the avowed 
purpose of checking premature affirmation, and of illustrating 
the difficult exercises and problems which must be solved, 
before affirmation can become justifiable. This task, though 
long and laborious, cannot be evaded (we are here told) by 
aspirants in philosophy. But it is a task which ought only 

° The $x*os (surrounding multi- 276 B-D, 303 B. 
tude) is especially insisted on in the ’ Plat. Euthyddm. p. 303 B. 

first sentence of the dialogue, and is <2 Plato, Parfnenid. p. 136 B. I 

perpetuaUjf adverted to throughout all shall revert to this point when I notice 
the recital o^ Sokrates to Kriton, pp. the Parmenides. 
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to be undertaken in conjunction with a few select companions. 

“ Before any large audience, it would be unseemly and in- 
admissible : for the public are not aware that without such 
roundabout and devious journey in all directions, no man 
can hit upon truth or acquire intelligence.” r 

This important proposition — That before a man can be 
entitled to lay down with confidence any affirmative Necessity of 

^ ^ settling 

theory, in the domain of philosophy or “ reasoned counts with 
truth,” he must have had before him the various before *we 
knots tied by negative dialectic, and must find out the SnrmaT 
the way of untying them — is a postulate which lies montoboth : 

/» -Si » -w-v . . _ intheonethe 

at the bottom ot Plato s Dialogues of Search, as I process is 

° 7 solitary an d 

have remarked in the sixth chapter of this work, serious t in 

t r the other, it 

But there is much difference in the time, manner, 18 vulgarised 

’ 9 and ludic- 

and circumstances, under which such knots are rous * 
brought before the student for solution. In the Parmenides, 
the process is presented as one both serious and indispensable, 
yet requiring some precautions : the public must be excluded, 
for they do not understand the purpose: and the student 
under examination must be one who is competent or more 
than competent to bear the heavy burthen put upon him, as 
Sokrates is represented to be in the Parmenides . 8 In the 
Euthydemus, on the contrary, the process is intended to be 
made ridiculous; accordingly these precautions are disre- 
garded. The crowd of indiscriminate auditors are not only 
present, but are the persons whose feelings the two Sophists 
address — and who either admire what is said as dexterous 
legerdemain, or laugh at the interchange of thrusts, as the 
duel becomes warmer : in fact, the debate ends with general 
mirth, in which the couple themselves are among the loudest 1 

r Plat. Parmen. pp. 135-136. «A/cv- t bxrjdf'i vovy ax**- 
cov eavrbv /cal yv/xvaaou fxaWov Sib, | * See the compliments to Sokrates, 

rrjs SoKoifcrjs axp^crrov c Ivou /cal /caAov- on his strenuous ardour and vocation 
■ . t fab TWV TOX N&tr teoXurxlas, *ws for philosophy, addressed by Par- 
rot «T — « /iby olv vXtlovs menides, p. 135 D. 

ovk by &£ioy $y tiucrdcu, (to request Plato, Euthyd£m. p. 303. 

Parmenides to give a specimen of " Kplruy , ovfals Sens ov 

dialectic) brrpeinj ybp rb roiavra iroA- faeptmfycec rby \ 6 yov, 

t« /cal tw bvSp€ (Euthycujmifs and Diony- 

KottTy byvoovei ybp ot sodom s) ytXwyrt KaX^Kporovyrt 

Sn &ycv ravrrjs rrjs bib rbvrtav 

Tf /Cal 
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Lastly, Kleinias, the youth under interrogation, is a# modest 
novice ; not represented, like Lysis in the dialogue just 
reviewed, as in danger of corruption from the exorbitant 
flatteries of an Erastes, nor as requiring a lowering medi- 
cine to be administered by a judicious friend. When the 
Xenophontic (historical) Sokrates cross-examines and humi- 
liates Euthydemus (a youth, but nevertheless more advanced 
than Kleinias in the Platonic Euthydemus is represented to 
be), we shall see that he not only lays a train for the process 
by antecedent suggestions, but takes especial care to attack 
Euthydemus when alone. n The cross-examination pursued 
by Sokrates inflicts upon this accomplished young man the 
severest distress and humiliation, and would have been utterly 
intolerable, if there had been by-standers clapping their 
hands (as we read in the Platonic Euthydemus) whenever 
the respondent was driven into a comer. We see that it was 
hardly tolerable even when the respondent was alone with 
Sokrates ; for though Euthydemus bore up against the tem- 
porary suffering, cultivated the society of Sokrates, and was 
handled by him more gently afterwards; yet there were 
many other youths whom Sokrates cross-examined in the 
same way, and who suffered so much humiliation from the 
first solitary colloquy, that they never again came near him 
(so Xenophon expressly tells us) x for a second. This is quite 
enough to show us how important is the injunction delivered 
in the Platonic Parmenides — to carry on these testing collo- 
quies apart from indiscriminate auditors, in the presence, at 
most, of a few select companions. 

Stallbaum, Steinhart, and other commentators denounce in 
opinion of severe terms the Eristics or controversial Sophists 
and other of Athens, as disciples of Protagoras and Gorgias. 

critics about . . _ . , . r ° 

infected with the mania of questioning and dis- 

and Dionyso- P U ^S everything, and thereby- corrupting the 
dorua repre- minds of youth. They tell us that Sokrates was the 

u Xenophon, Memor. iv. 2, $-8. avr <p rod E&faMftov, E ford ftot, 

J* fjoBtro (Sokrates) abrbv &c. % 

*po6v- Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2, 39-40. 

r r _. facofora, pivot Compare the remarks of Sokrates in 

rb 4)viowod*tov, vapaKa0*(opdvov & Plato, Theastttos, p. 151 C. 
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constant enemy of this school, but that nevertheless sent the way 
he was unjustly confounded with them by the comic tagoras and 
poets, and others : from which confusion alone his taSw^to 

* ...... , T their ftndi- 

unpopulanty with the Athenian people arose. y in tors, 
the Platonic dialogue of Euthydemus the two Sophists (ac- 
cording to these commentators) represent the way in which 
Protagoras and Gorgias with their disciples reasoned: and 
the purpose of the dialogue is to contrast this with the way 
in which Sokrates reasoned. 

Now, in this opinion, I think that there is much of un- 
founded assumption, as well as a misconception of That opinion 
the real contrast intended in the Platonic Euthy- sokrates was 
demus. Comparing Protagoras with Sokrates, I Eristic than 

. . , r ^ ° ° . .. .. n Protagoras, 

maintain that Sokrates was decidedly the more whogene- 

T-i • rally mani- 

Enstic of the two, and left behind him a greater wdhim- 
number of active disciples. In so far as we can continuous 

A . Speech or 

trust the picture given by Plato in the dialogue lecture, 
called Protagoras, we learn that the Sophist of that name 
chiefly manifested himself in long continuous speeches or 
rhetoric ; and though he also professed, if required, to enter 
into dialectic colloquy, in this art he was no match for 
Sokrates.* Moreover, we know by the evidence of Sokrates 
himself, that he was an Eristic nqt only by taste, but on prin- 
ciple, and by a sense of duty. He tells us, in the Platonic 
Apology, that he felt himself under a divine mission to go 
about convicting men of ignorance, and that he had prose- 
cuted this vocation throughout many years of a long life. 
Every one of these convictions must have been brought about 
by one or more disputes of his own seeking : every such dis- 
pute, with occasional exceptions, made him unpopular, in the 
outset at least, with the person convicted : the rather, as his 
ability in the process is known, upon the testimony of Xeno- 
phon* as well as of Plato, to have been consummate. It is 
therefore a mistake to decry Protagoras and the Protagoreans 

7 Stallbaum, Prolegg. ad Plat, position of Sokrates, see the striking 
Euthyd. pp. 9-n% 3 ; winckelmann, passage in Plato, Theietet. p. 

Proleg. aa eundem, pp. xxxiii.-xxxiv. also Lachls,. pp. 187, 188. 

» See Plat. Protag, especially pp. * Xehoph. Memofrib. i. 2. 

329 and 336. About the Eristic ais- 
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(if there were any) as the special Eristics, and to represent 
Sokrates as a tutelary genius, the opponent of such habits. 
If the commentators are right (which I do not think they are) 
in declaring the Athenian mind to have been perverte f d by* 
Eristic, Sokrates is much more chargeable with the mischief 
than Protagoras. And the comic poets, when they treated 
Sokrates as a specimen and teacher of Eristic, proceeded very 
naturally upon what they actually saw or heard of him. b 

The fact is, that the Platonic Sokrates when he talks with 
sokratw in the two Sophists in the dialogue Euthyd&mus, is a 
damusis character drawn by Plato for the purpose of that 
ably to the dialogue, and is very different from the real his- 
thatdiaiogue. torical Sokrates, whom the public of Athens saw 
and heard in the market-place or gymnasia. He is depicted 
as a gentle, soothing, encouraging talker, with his claws drawn 
in, and effecting inability even to hold his own against the 
two Sophists : such indeed as he sometimes may have been in 
conversing with particular persons (so Xenophon c takes pains 
to remind his readers in the Memorabilia), but with entire 
elimination of that characteristic aggressive Elenchus for 
which he himself (in the Platonic Apology) takes credit, and 
which the auditors usually heard him exhibit. 

This picture, accurate or, not, suited the dramatic scheme 
The two the Euthydemus. Such, in my judgment, is 
the value and meaning of the Euthydemus, as far as 
regards personal contrasts. One style of reasoning 
is represented by Sokrates, the other by the two 
Sophists : both are the creatures of Plato, having 
per80M * the same dramatic reality as Sokrates and Stre- 
psiades, or the Afiecuoc A6yoq and *A§«coc Adyoc, of Aris- 
tophanes, but no more. That they correspond to any actual 
persons at Athens, is neither proved nor probable. The 
comic poets introduce Sokrates as talking what was either 
nonsensical, or offensive to the feelings of the Athenians: and 

b Stallbaum, Proleg. in Platon non tantum ab oratiomun scriptoribae, 
Euthydem. pa 50-51. “Sod hoc ut- sed etiam ab alia, in vaniesimorum 
cunque so nabet, illud quidem ex sophietarum looo habitum fuisse.” 
Aristophane pqpifter atque ex ipso 0 Xenoph. Mem. i. 4, i, iv. 2, 40. 
Platons evidenter apparet, Socratem 
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Sokrafces (in the Platonic Apology) complains that the Dikasts 
judged him, ngt according to what he had really said or done, 
but according to the impression made on them by this dra- 
matic picture. The Athenian Sophists would have equal right 
to complain of those critics, who not only speak of Euthy- 
demus and Dionysodorus with a degree of acrimony applicable 
only to historical persons, but also describe them as repre- 
sentative types of Protagoras, Gorgias, and their disciples. d 

The conversation of Sokrates with the youth Kleinias is 
remarkable for its plainness and simplicity. His colloquy of 
purpose is to implant or inflame in the youth the Kleinias— 

. . _ . . , - - possession of 

aspiration and enort towards wisdom or knowledge good^things 
((jn\o<ro<l>(a 9 in its etymological sense). “ You, like 
every one else, wish to do well or to be happy. 

The way to be happy is, to have many good things, 

Every one knows this : every one knows too, that % among 
these good things, wealth is an indisputable item : e likewise 
health, beauty, bodily activity, good birth, power over others, 
honour in our city, temperance, justice, courage, wisdom, &c. 
Good fortune does not count as a distinct item, because it 
resolves itself into wisdom/ — But it is not enough to have all 
these good things : we must not only have them but use 
them : moreover, we must use them not wrongly, but rightly. 
If we use them wrongly, they will not prftduce their appro- 
priate consequences. They will even make us more miser- 
able than if we had them not, because the possession of them 
will prompt us to be active and meddlesome : whereas, if we 
have them not, we shall keep in the background and do little.* 


d The language of Schleiermacher 
is more moderate than that of Stall- 
baum, Steiuhart, and others. He 
thinks moreover, that the polemical 
purpose of this dialogue is directed not 
against Protagoras or Gorgias, but 
against the Megarics and against An- 
tisthenes, who (so Schleiermacher sup- 
poses) had brought the attack upon 
themselves by attacking Plato first 
(Einleitung zum Euthyd. p. 404 seq.). 
Schleiermacher cannot make out who 
the two Sophists were personally, but 
he conoeives them as obscure persons, 
deserving no notice. 


This is a conjecture which admits 
of no proof ; but if any real victim is 
here intended by Plato, we may just 
as reasonably suppose Antisthenes as 
Protagoras. 

• Plato, Euthyd&n. p. 279 A. 

iroto &p a rwv tivrwv 

J wW cr«fivov 

xdvv rovro toitccv tlvcu 

ira$ ykp 
byadiv ; 

9 Plato, Euthydem, pp. 279-280. 

* Plato, Euthyd&n. p. 281 0 . 
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But to us© these good things rightly, depends upon wisdom, 
knowledge, intelligence. It thus appears that the enume- 
rated items are not really good, except on the assumption 
that they are under the guidance of intelligence: if they are 
under the guidance of ignorance, they are not good ; nay, 
they even produce more harm than good, since they are 
active instruments in the service of a foolish master . 11 

“ But what intelligence do we want for the purpose ? Is it 
But intern- intelligence ? Or is there any one single variety 
whfttT*n of intelligence, by the possession of which we shall 
become good and happy ? 1 Obviously, it must be 
£rt*Mwm 8UC h n 8 will be profitable to us. k We have seen 
the^makingk t hat there is no good in possessing wealth — that we 
“ST should gain nothing by knowing how to acquire 
wealth or even to turn stones into gold, unless we 
SttB6e at the same time knew how to use it rightly. Nor 
should we gain anything by knowing how to make ourselves 
healthy, or even immortal, unless we knew how to employ 
rightly our health or immortality. We want knowledge or 
intelligence, of such a nature, as to include both acting, 
making, or construction — and rightly using what we have 
done, made, or constructed . 1 The makers of lyres and flutes 
may be men of skill, but they cannot play upon the instru- 
ments which they have made: the logographers compose fine 
discourses, but hand them over for others to deliver. Even 
masters in the most distinguished arts — such as military com- 
manders, geometers, arithmeticians, astronomers, &c., do not 
come up to our requirement. They are all of them varieties 
under the general class hunters : they find and seize, but hand 
over what they have seized for others to use. The hunter, 
when be has caught or killed game, hands it over to the 


Plato, Euthyd. p. 282 E. If we | 
compare this with p. 279 C-D we shall 
Bee that the argument of Sokrates is 
open to the exception which he him- 
self takes in the case of tinvxl * — 
rainh \tyeiy. Wisdom is counted 
twice over. 

4 Plato, EuthydSm.p. 282 E. So- 
krates here breaks on the string of 
questions to meinias, but resumes 


them, p. 288 E. 

k Plato, Euthyd&n. p. 288 E. riva 
iror* olv tut Krnadp.fi 
opdws KTr}<rcu/jL*6a ; ip * 
ar\odv, Sri ravrrfu fyris fjl 
1 Plato, Euthyd. p. 289 B. 

rtvbs &p* r)fxiv iwuM’ifiijs 8f 7, to $ 
irlaraaOou x/njcr&u f tut voip. 
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cook^ the general, when he has taken a town, delivers it to 
the political Jeader or minister : the geometer makes over his 
theorems to be employed by the dialectician or compre- 
, hensive philosopher m 

“ Where then can we find such an art — such a variety of 
knowledge or intelligence — as we are seeking? where is 
The regal or political art looks like it: that art to be found ? 
which regulates and enforces all the arrangements SSj 
of the city. But what is the work which this art but^what^’ 
performs? What product does it yield, as the a© for ns? 
medical art supplies good health, and the farmer’s ^*£ ound - 
art, provision? What good does it effect? You 
may say that it makes the citizens wealthy, free, harmonious 
in their intercourse. But we have already seen that these 
acquisitions are not good, unless they be under the guidance of 
intelligence: that nothing is really good, exceptsome variety of 
intelligence . 11 Does the regal art then confer knowledge ? If 
so, does it confer every variety of knowledge — that of the car- 
penter, currier, &c., as well as others ? Not certainly any of 
these, for we have already settled that they are in themselves 
neither good nor bad. The regal art can thus impart no know- 
ledge except itself; and what is itself ? how are we to use it? If 
we say, that we shall render other men good — the question again 
recurs, Good — in what respect ? useful — for what purpose ?° 
“Here then” (concludes Sokrates), “we come to a dead 
lock : we can find no issue p We cannot discover what the 
regal art does for us or gives us : yet this is the art which is 
to make us happy.” In this difficulty, Sokrates turns to the 
two Sophists, and implores their help. The contrast between 
him and them is thus brought out. 

The argument of Sokrates, which I have thus abridged 
from the Euthydemus, arrives at no solution : but it is never- 
theless eminently suggestive, and puts the question in a 

Plato, Euthyd. p. 290 C-D. j Bijfuovpyby ilvai r&v Koucuy 

n Plato, Euthyd. p. 292 A. * Ay aBbv 

I ... 

.. . v y rls wore forty avr4\; f n 

* Plat Euthyddm. p. 292 D. 'Aaa& 
rlva tih brurrfifMiy ; f tI P Plat. Euthyd. p. 292 E. 

ray pfo ykp Xpyotr Mcybs ain^y Bti 
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way to receive solution. What is the regal or political art 
Review of the which directs or regulates all others ? r A man has 
nation just many different impulses, dispositions, qualities, apti- 
SoSS^ by it tudes, advantages, possessions, &c., which we describe , 
put* the" b y »y“g he is an artist, a general, a tradesman, 
what totook c ^ eyeT > j ust > tempei*ate, brave, strong, rich, powerful,^ 
for - &c. But in the course of life, each particular 
situation has its different exigencies, while the prospective 
future has its exigencies also. The whole man is one, with 
all these distinct and sometimes conflicting attributes : in fol- 
lowing one impulse, he must resist others — in turning his 
aptitudes to one object, he must turn them away from others 
— he must, as Plato says, distinguish the right use of his force 
from the wrong, by virtue of knowledge, intelligence, reason. 
Such discriminating intelligence, which in this dialogue is 
called the regal or political art, — what is the object of it ? 
It is intelligence or knowledge, — But of what ? Not certainly 
of the way how each particular act is to be performed — how 
each particular end is to be attained. Each of these sepa- 
rately is the object of some special knowledge. But the 
whole of a man’s life is passed in a series of such particular 
acts, each of which is the object of some special knowledge :* 
what then remains as the object of regal or political intelli- 
gence, upon which our happiness is said to depend ? Or how 
can it have any object at all ? 

The question here raised is present to Plato’s mind in other 
comparteon dialogues, and occurs under other words, as for 
5aiopie£- example, What is good ? Good is the object of the 
ptfius! regal or political intelligence ; but what is Good ? 

Protagoras. _ D , * . .. . . , 

Theoniy In the Republic he raises this question, but declines 
fowJdlnthe answer coBfessiag that he could not make it 
Vrote&or&B. intelligible to his hearers:* 1 in the Gorgias, he 
takes pains to tell us what is not: in the Philebus, he does 
indeed tell us what it is, but in terms which need explanation 
quite as much as the term which they are brought to explain. 
There is only one dialogue in which the question is answered 
affirmatively, in clear and unmistakable language, and with 

t 

<* Plato, Republic, vi. pp. 505-506. 
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considerable development — and that is, the Protagoras : 
wher# Sokrates asserts and proves at length, that Good is at 
the bottom ictentical with pleasure, and Evil with pain : that 
the measuring or calculating intelligence is the truly regal 
•art (tf life, upon which the attainment of Good depends : and 
that the object of that intelligence — the items which we are 
to measure, calculate, and compare — is pleasures and pains, 
so as to secure to ourselves as much as possible of the former, 
and escape as much as possible of the latter. 

In my remarks on the Protagoras, I shall state the view 
which I take of the doctrine laid down in that dialogue by 
Sokrates. Persons may think the answer insufficient : most 
of the Platonic critics declare it to be absolutely wrong. But 
at any rate it is the only distinct answer which Plato ever 
gives, to the question raised by Sokrates in the Euthydemus 
and elsewhere. 

From the abstract just given of the argument of*Sokrates 
in the Euthydemus, it will be seen to be serious The telk of 
and pertinent, though ending with a confession of 
failure. The observations placed in contrast with ^ 0 °^ ly 
it and ascribed to the two Sophists, are distinguished 
by being neither serious nor pertinent ; but parodies ?hown°at ti 
of debate for the most part, put together for the duceno r ra 
express purpose of appearing obviously silly to the iSm 
reader. Plato keeps up the dramatic or ironical trary ‘ 
appearance, that they are admired and welcomed not only 
by the hearers, but even by Sokrates himself. Nevertheless, 
it is made clear at the end that all this is nothing but irony, 
and that the talk which Plato ascribes to Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus produced, according to his own showing, no 
sentiment of esteem for their abilities among the bystanders, 
but quite the reverse. Whether there were individual 
Sophists at Athens who talked in that style, we can neither 
affirm nor deny : but that there was an established class of 
persons who did so, and made both money and reputation by 
it, we may securely deny. It is the more surprising that the 
Platonic commentators should desire us to regard Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus as representative samples oi*a special class 
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named Sophists, since one of the most eminent of those com-* 
mentators (Stallbaum), r both admits that Sokrates himself 
was generally numbered in the class and called by the name 
— and affirms also (incorrectly, in my opinion) that the inter- 
rogations of Sokrates, which in this dialogue stand contrasted 
with those of the two Sophists, do not enuntiate the opinions 
either of Sokrates or of Plato himself, but the opinions of 
these very Sophists, which Plato adopts and utters for the 
occasion. 8 

The received supposition that there were at Athens a class 
repent*- men called Sophists who made money and repu- 
thTsophSL tation by obvious fallacies employed to bring about 
detoSbn— 8 contradictions in dialogue — appears to me to per- 
gS£we vert the representations given of ancient philosophy. 
drawifbe^ 6 Aristotle defines a Sophist to be one who seeks to 
s^M8 he and make money by apparent wisdom which is not real 
terticilSL , wisdom : ” — the Sophist (he says) is an Eristic who, 
besides money-making, seeks for nothing but victory in de- 
bate and humiliation of his opponent : — Distinguishing the 
Dialectician from the Sophist (he says), the Dialectician im- 

r Stallbaum, Proleg. in Platon, and still more his Proleg. to the 
Euthydem. p. 50. “Illud quidem ex Protagoras, where he tells us that 
Aristophanepariteratque ipso Platon e Plato introduces his spokesman So- 
evidenter apparet, Socratem non tan- krates not only as arguing ex mente 
turn ab orationum scriptoribus, sed Sophutarum , but also as employing 
etiam abaliis in vanissimorum sophis- captious and delusive artifice, such as 
tarum numero habitum fuisse.” Ib. in this dialogue is ascribed to Euthy- 

S . 49 (cited in a previous note). “Vi- demus and Dionysodorus. — pp. 23-24. 
etur pervulgata fuisse hominum “Itaque Socrates, missa huj us rei dis- 
* lio, qu& Socratem inter vanos so- putatione, repents ad alia progreditur, 

S stas numerandum esse existima- scilicet mnilibm laqueis hominem 
t.” Again p. 44, where Stallbaum denuo irretiturus. Nemini facile obs- 
tells us that Sokrates was considered curum erit, hoc quoque loco Prota- 
by many to belong “misello Sophis- goram argutis conclusiunculis deludi" 
tarum gregi.” (i. e. by Sokrates) “ atque collide eo 

■ Stallbaum, Proleg, ad Plat. Euthy- permoveri” &c. “Quanquam nemo 
d6m. p. 30. “Cavendum est magno- erit, quin videat, collide deludi Protar 
pere, ne qua hie h Socrate dicuntur, goram , ubi ex eo, quod qui in juste 
pro ipsius decretis habeamus: sunt faciat, is neutiquam agat auxppSvws, 
enim omnia ad mentem Sophistamm protinus colligitur justitiam et craxppo- 
disputata, quos ille, reprehensis eorum <jvvr\y unum idemque esse.” — p. 25. 
opinionibus, sperat eo adductum iri, ut “ Disputat enim Socrates pleraque 
gravem prudentemque earum defen- omnia ad mentem ipsius Protagoree. — 
sionem suscipiant.” Compare p. 66. p. 30. “ Platonem ipsum heec non pro- 
Stallbaum says that Plato often rea- b&sse, sed e vulgi opinione et mente 
sons, adopting for the occasion the explicasse, velilludtaon obscure signi- 
doctrine of the Sophists. See his ficat,” &c, — p. 33. 

Prolegg. to the Laches and Charmides, 
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pugns or defends, by probable arguments, probable tenets — 
that is, tenets which are believed by a numerous public or 
by a few wise*and eminent individuals : — while the Sophist 
deals with tenets which are probable only in appearance and 
aot i? reality — that is to say, tenets which almost every one 
by the slightest attention recognises as false. 4 This definition 
is founded, partly on the personal character and purpose 
ascribed to the Sophist : partly upon the distinction between 
apparent and real wisdom, assumed to be known and per- 
manent. Now such pseudo-wisdom was declared by Sokrates 
to be the natural state of all mankind, even the most eminent, 
which it was his mission to expose : moreover, the determi- 
nation, what is to be comprised in this description, must 
depend upon the judges to whom it is submitted, since much 
of the works of Aristotle and Plato would come under the 
category, in the judgment of modern readers both vulgar and 
instructed. But apart from this relative and variable cha- 
racter of the definition, when applied to philosophy generally 
— we may confidently assert, that there never was any real 
class of intellectual men, in a given time or place, to whom 
it could possibly apply. Of individuals, the varieties are 
innumerable : but no professional body of men ever acquired 
gain or celebrity by maintaining theses, and employing argu- 
ments, which every one could easily detect as false. Every 
man employs sophisms more or less ; every man does so inad- 
vertently, some do it by design also : moreover, almost every 
reasoner does it largely, in the estimation of his opponents. 
No distinct line can be drawn between the Sophist and the 

t Aristotel. Topic, i. i, p. ioo, b. 21. iv avrots t) tow rpciSovs fort (pic is, 
Mo£a 84 Tct BoKovyra r aatv $) rots De Sophisticis Elenchis, i. p. 165 , 
•wXtlcrots fl rots < rocpots, teal roirots a. 21. &tti yap tj cotpur 
rciffiv fi rots vKtlcrrois fj rots oZaa 8* off- teal 6 

teal 4ir8 (paiyo/JLfVTjs cotplas, &AA* 

(Truths 84 lor* ovk ofjcr\s , p. 165 , b. 10, p. 171 , b. 

84 — teal 8-27. 01 (ptKcp&ts, ipurriKol , hyuvurri- 
6 4 l ko\, are persons who break the rules of 

<patv6fi€vos. OvBlv ykp r« v dialectic (&huco(xaxia) for the purpose 

of gaining victory; oi ao<purral are 
tcaOdxtp xcpl rhs r&r ipurri - those who do the same thing for the 
\6ywv ' purpose of getting money. See also 

its tori rb wokb'rots Metaphys. iiL 1004, ^ 17 . 
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Dialectician: the definition given by Aristotle applies to an 
ideal in his own mind, but to no reality without : Protagoras 
and Prodikus no more correspond to it than.. Sokrates and 
Plato. Aristotle observes, with great truth, that all men are 
dialecticians and testers of reasoning, up to a certain point' 
he might have added' that they are all Sophists also, up to 
a certain point.” Moreover, when he attempts to found a 
scientific classification of intellectual processes upon a differ- 
ence in the purposes of different practitioners — whether they 
employ the same process for money or display, or beneficence, 
or mental satisfaction to themselves — this is altogether un- 
philosophical. The medical art is the same, whether em- 
ployed to advise gratis, or in exchange for a fee.* 

Though I maintain that no class of professional Sophists 
philosophic*: ( in the meaning given to that term by the Platonic 
thelothyf critics after Plato and Aristotle) ever existed — and 
exposure oc though the distinction between the paid and the 
gratuitous discourser is altogether unworthy to enter 
ner.'by'mui- into the history of philosophy — yet I am not the 
of^particaiir less persuaded that the Platonic dialogue Euthy- 
ex&mpies. (jg muSj an( j the treatise of Aristotle De Sophisticis 
Elenchis, are very striking and useful compositions. This 
last-mentioned treatise was composed by Aristotle very much 
under the stimulus of the Platonic dialogue Euthydemus, to 
which it refers several times — and for the purpose of distri- 
buting the variety of possible fallacies under a limited number 
of general heads, each described by its appropriate charac- 
teristic, and represented by its illustrative type. Such attempt 
at arrangement — one of the many valuable contributions of 
Aristotle to the theory of reasoning — is expressly claimed by 
him as his own. He takes a just pride in having been the 
first to introduce system where none had introduced it before.* 

u Aristot. Sophist. Elench. p. 172, irraita nh (in Rhetoric) (mcu i 
a. 30. KdTcfc rV iiriffTifiTjy, 6 8i nark r^y 

Aristot. Ehetor. i. i, 1355, b. 18. Mvapi v, firwp—iKti 5 * (in Dialectic) 
De here admits that the only differ- (rocpicT^s p.\v k&t& rfjy t poalpccriy, 81a- 
ence between the Dialectician and the XeKrinbs ftt ov k«t& rijy wpoaipttny, 
Sophist lies in their purposes— that the Kwrh r^v Uvapnv, 

mental activity employed by both is y gee the last chapter of the treatise 
the same. 6 70 p collar ikIs ovk tv ri} De Sophisticis Elenchis. 
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No sucji system was known to Plato, who (in the Euthydemus) ' 
enumerates, a string of fallacies one after another without 
any project of classifying them, and who presents them as 
ij were in concrete, as applied by certain disputants in an 
imaginary dialogue. The purpose is, to make these fallacies 
appear conspicuously in their character of fallacies: a purpose 
which is assisted by presenting the propounders of them as 
ridiculous and contemptible. The lively fancy of Plato at- 
taches suitable accessories to Euthydemus and Dionysodorus. 
They are old men, who have been all their lives engaged in 
teaching rhetoric and tactics, but have recently taken to 
dialectic, and acquired perfect mastery thereof without any 
trouble — who make extravagant promises — and who as talkers 
play into each other’s hands, making a shuttlecock of the 
respondent, a modest novice every way unsuitable for such 
treatment. % 

Thus different is the Platonic manner, from the Aristotelian 
manner, of exposing fallacies. But those ex- Arlstotle 
hibited in the former appear as members of one g£ncii.) 
or more among the classes framed by the latter. JfiSJuon 
The fallacies which we read in the Euthydemus are 
chiefly verbal: but some are verbal, and something $tho?t em 

classification. 

Thus, for example, if we take the first sophism introduced 
by the two exhibitors, upon which they bring the Fallacies of 
youth Kleinias, by suitable questions, to declare 
successively both sides of the alternative — “Which ^p^steS 
of the two is it that learn, the wise or the igno- damns, 
rant?” — Sokrates himself elucidates it by pointing out that 
the terms used are equivocal:* You might answer it by 
using the language ascribed to Dionysodorus in another 
part of this dialogue — “ Neither and Both.” 8, The like 
may be said about the fallacy in page 284 D — “Are there 
persons who speak of things as they are? Good men 
speak of things as they are: they speak of good men 

* Plato, Euthydem.pp. 275 D-278 D. See Soph. El. 4. 165, b. Jo. 

Aristotle also adverts to this fallacy, • Plato, Euthydem. j>. 300 D. 
hut without naming the Euthydemus. repa teal b.p<p 6 r*pa. 
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well, of bad men badly: therefore, of course, they rt speak 
of stout men stoutly, and of hot men hotly, Ay! rejoins 
the respondent Ktesippus, angrily — they speak of cold men 
coldly, and say that they talk coldly ,” b These are fal- 
lacies of double meaning of words — or double construction 
of phrases : as we read also in page 287 D, where the same 
Greek verb (voetv) may be construed either to think or to 
mean: so that when Sokrates talks about what a predica- 
tion means — the Sophists ask him — “ Does anything think, 
except things having a soul? Did you ever know any 
predication that had a soul ?” 

Again, the two Sophists undertake to prove that Sokrates, 
Fallacies — it as well as the youth Kleinias and indeed every one 
dumquid.ad else, knows everything. " Can any existing thing 
in be that which it is, and at the same time not be that 
d6mus. ^ which it is? — No. — You know some things? — Yes. 
— Then if you know, you are knowing ? — Certainly. I am 
knowing of those particular things. — That makes no differ- 
ence : if you are knowing, you necessarily know everything. 
— Oh ! no : for there are many things which I do not know. 
— Then if there be anything which you do not know, you are 
not knowing? — Yes, doubtless — of that particular thing. — 
Still you are not knowing : and just now you said that you 
were knowing : and thus, at one and the same time, you 
are what you are, and you are not what you are. c 

"But you also” (retorts Sokrates upon the couple), "do not 
you also know some things, not know others? — By no means. 
— What! do you know nothing? — Far from it.— Then you 
know all things? — Certainly we do, — and you too : if you 
know one thing, you know all things. — What ! do you know 
the art of the carpenter, the currier, the cobbler — the number 
of stars in the heaven, and of grains of sand in the desert, 
&c. ? — Yes : we know all these things.” 

b Plato, Euthydta. p. 284 E. robs stotle considers fcmnctobean equivocal 
yovv ifrvxpobs ifixp * * kfyovcri t« kcU word ; he admits that in certain senses 
feurl 9 ia\ 4 y*(r$ai. The metaphorical yon may both know and not know the 
sense otyvx^&t in criticism is pointleu , same thing. Analy. Prior, ii. 67, b. 8. 
stupid) out of taste, out of place, &c. Anal. Post L 71, a. 25. 

0 Plato, Eumyd&n. p. 293 0 . Ari- 
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Thewtwo Sophists maintain their consistency by making 
reply in the affirmative to each of these successive obstinacy 
questions : though Ktesippus pushes them hard by two^sophisu 
inquiries as to a string of mean and diverse spe- 
cialties. d This is one of the purposes of the dialogue: 
to represent the two Sophists as willing to answer themselves, 
anything, however obviously wrong and false, for the purpose 
of avoiding defeat in the dispute — as using their best efforts 
to preserve themselves in the position of questioners, and to 
evade the position of respondents — and as exacting a cate- 
gorical answer — Yes or No — to every question which they 
put without any qualifying words, and without any assurance 
that the meaning of the question was understood.® 

The base of these fallacious inferences is, That respecting 
the same subject, you cannot both affirm and deny the same 
predicate: you cannot say, A is knowing — A is not knowing 
(£7noTTfjLi<i>v). This is a fallacy more than verbal: it is recog- 
nised by Aristotle (and by all subsequent logicians) under the 
name — a dicto secundum quid , ad dictum simpliciter. 

It is very certain that this fallacy is often inadvertently 
committed by very competent reasoners, including both Plato 
and Aristotle. 

Again — Sophroniskus was my father — Chaeredemus was the 
father of Patrokles. — Then Sophroniskus was different Farther 
from a father: therefore he was not a father. You are v^ations! 11 
different from a stone, therefore you are not a stone: you are 
different from gold, therefore you are not gold. By parity 
of reasoning, Sophroniskus is different from a father — therefore 
he is not a father. Accordingly, you, Sokrates, have no father. 1 

But (retorts Ktesippus upon the couple) your father is 
different from my father. — Not at all. — How can that be? — 
What ! is your father, then, the father of all men and of all 
animals ? — Certainly he is. A man cannot be at the same 
time a father, and not a father. He cannot be at the same 
time a man, and not a man — gold, and not gold.* 

d Plato, Euthydfcm. pp. 293-294. s Plato, Euthyddm. p. 298. Some of 
* Plato, Euthydlm. pp. 295-296. the fallacies in the dialogue 

f Plato, Euthyd&n. pp. 297-298. ‘ 8 war ' 

2 N 2 
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You have got a dog (Euthydemus says to Ktesippus). — 
Yes. — The dog is the father of puppies? — Yes. — The dog, 
being a father, is yours? — Certainly. — Then your father is a 
dog, and you are brother of the puppies. t * 

You beat your dog sometimes? Then you beat your father . 11 

Those animals, and those alone are yours (sheep, oxen, &c.), 
which you can give away, or sell, or sacrifice at pleasure. 
But Zeus, Apollo, and Athene are your Gods. The Gods 
have a soul and are animals. Therefore your Gods are 
your animals. Now you told us that those alone were your 
animals, which you could give away, or sell, or sacrifice at 
pleasure. Therefore you can give away, or sell, or sacrifice 
at pleasure, Zeus, Apollo, and Athene . 1 

This fallacy depends upon the double and equivocal mean- 
ing of yours— one of its different explanations being treated 
as if it ;were the only one. 

Other puzzles cited in this dialogue go deeper: — Contra- 
FaHjcu* in- diction is impossible — To speak falsely is im possible. k 

. These paradoxes were maintained by Antisthenes 
^ t and others, and appear to have been matters of 

— Tospeak dialectic debate throughout the fourth and third cen- 
turies. I shall say more of them when I speak about 
the Megarics and Antisthenes. Here I only note, that in this 
dialogue, Ktesippus is represented as put to silence by them, 
and Sokrates as making an answer which is no answer at all . 1 
We see how much trouble these paradoxes gave to Plato, when 
we read the Sophistes, in which he handles the last of the two 
in a manner elaborate, but (to my judgment) unsatisfactory. 

The Euthydemus of Plato is memorable in the history of 
SySmw is philosophy as the earliest known attempt to set out, 
taoTO Ucat and exhibit to attention, a string of fallacious modes 
of reasoning. Plato makes them all absurd and 

iSfoara ; *H oUu t« triywvra \ 4 yttv; h Plat, Euthyd. p. 298. 

p. 300 A) are hardly translatable into 1 Plat. Euthydem. p. 302. This 

English, since they depend upon equi- same fallacy, in substance, is given by 
vocal constructions peculiar to the Aristotle, De Sophist. El. 17. 17b a. 3, 
Greek language. Aristotle refers them 1 79, a. 5, but withuifferent exemplify- 
to the general head *op' ~ ' ing names and persona. 

The same about ^rpotHiKtt rbr k Plato, Euthydem. pp. 285-286. 

p. 301 D. 1 Plato, Euthydem. pp. 286B-287 A. 
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ridiculous. He gives a caricature of a dialectic de- expose 
bate, not unworthy of his namesake Plato Comicus only way of 
— or of Aristophanes, Swift, or Voltaire. The so- SEftato 
«phisjns appear for the most part so silly, as he puts SfeSSacyby 
them, that the reader asks himself how any one 
could have been ever imposed upon by such a pal- wnSUon 
pable delusion? Yet such confidence is by no means Enown au- 
justified. A sophism, perfectly analogous in cha- & me and 
racter to those which Plato here exposes to ridicule, 
may, in another case, easily escape detection from the hearer, 
and even from the reasoner himself. People are constantly 
misled by fallacies arising from the same word bearing two 
senses, from double' construction of the same phrase, from 
unconscious application of a dictum secundum quid , as if it 
were a dictum simpliciter; from Petitio Principii, &c., Ignoratio 
Elenchi, &c. Neither Plato himself, nor Aristotle, cgn boast 
of escaping them. 1 ? If these fallacies appear, in the examples 
chosen by Plato for the Euthydemus, so obviously inconclu- 
sive that they can deceive no one— the reason lies not in the 
premisses themselves, but in the particular conclusions to which 
they lead: which conclusions are known on other grounds to 
be false, and never to be seriously maintainable by any person. 
Such conclusions as — “ Sokrates had no father: Sophrohiskus 
if father of Sokrates, was father of all men and all animals: 
In beating your dog, you beat your father: If you know one 
thing, you know every thing,” &c., being known aliunde to be 
false, prove that there has been some fallacy in the pre- 
misses whereby they have been established. Such cases 
serve* as a reductio ad absurdum of the antecedent process. 
They make us aware of one mode of liability to error, and 
put us on our guard against it in analogous cases. This is a 
valuable service, and all the more valuable, because the lia- 
bility to error is real and widespread, even from fallacies 
perfectly analogous to those which seem so silly under the 
particular exemplifications which Plato selects and exposes. 

» See a passage in Plato’s Char- the Gorgias, p. 507 D, jrith the notes 
mictes, where Heindorf remarks with of Routh and Heindorf. I have noticed 
propriety upon his equivocal use of the both passages in dismissing these two 
words Cyr and «S xpdmiv - — also dialogues. 
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Mistake of 
suppling 
fallacies to 
have been 
invented and 


Sophists- 
they are 
inherent in* 
advertencies 
and liabilities 
to error, in 
the ordinary 
process of 
thinking. 
Formal de- 
bate affords 
the best 
means of 
correcting 
them. f 


Many of the illustrations of the Platonic Euthydemus are 
reproduced by Aristotle in the Treatise Ke Sophisticis 
Elenchis, together with other fallacies, discriminated with a 
certain method and system . 11 # # 

The true character of these fallacies is very generally over* 
looked by the Platonic critics, in their apprecia- 
tion of the Euthydemus ; when they point our at- 
tention to the supposed tricks and frauds of the 
persons whom they called Sophists, as well as to 
mischievous corruptions alleged to arise from Eristic 
or formal contentious debate. These critics speak 
as if they thought that such fallacies were the special 
inventions of Athenian Sophists for the purposes of 
Athenian Eristic : as if such causes of error were 
inoperative on persons of ordinary honesty or intel- 
ligence, who never consulted or heard the Sophists. 
It has been the practice of writers on logic, from 
Aristotle down to Whately, to represent logical fallacies as 
frauds devised and maintained by dishonest practitioners, 
whose art Whately assimilates to that of jugglers. 

This view of the case appears to me incomplete and 
misleading. It substitutes the rare and accidental in place 
of the constant and essential. The various sophisms, of which 
Plato in the Euthydemus gives the reductio ad absurdum are 
not the inventions of Sophists. They are erroneous tenden- 
cies of the reasoning process, frequently incident to human 
thought and speech: specimens of those ever-renewed “inad- 
vertencies of ordinary thinking ” (to recur to a phrase cited in 
my preface), which it is the peculiar mission of philosophy or 
“reasoned truth” to rectify. Moreover the practice of formal 
debate, which is usually denounced with so much asperity — if 
it affords on some occasions opportunity to produce such fal- 
lacies, presents not merely equal opportunity, but the only 
effective means, for exposing and confuting them. Whately in 
his Logic , 0 like Plato in the Euthydemus, when bringing these 


n Aristotle,!)© Sophisticis Elenchis; 
also Aristotle’s Rhetoric, ii.p, I40i,a-b. 
° Whately*s Cogic, ch. v. sect. 5. 


Though Whately, like other logicians, 
keeps the Sophists in the foreground, 
as the fraudulent enemy who sow tares 
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fallacies into open daylight in order that every one may de- 
tect them, may enliven the theme by presenting them as the 
deliberate tricks of a Sophist. Doubtless they are so by 
§ccident : yet their essential character is that of infirmities 
incident to the inteUectus sibi permissus: operative at Athens 
before Athenian Sophists existed, and in other regions also, 
where these persons never penetrated. 

The wide diffusion and constant prevalence of such in- 
firmities is attested not less by Sokrates in his last Wide8preai 
speech, wherein he declares real want of knowledge 
and false persuasion of knowledge, to be universal, 
the mission of his life being to expose them, though 
he could not correct them — than by Bacon in his 
reformatory projects, where he enumerates the 
various Idola worshipped by the human intellect, Stton of”“~ 
and the false tendencies acquired “in primd di- joudSby 
gestione mentis .” The psychological analysis of the 2im ’ 
sentiment of belief with its different sources, given in Mr. 
Alexander Bain’s recent work on the Emotions and the Will, 
shows how this takes place ; and exhibits true or sound be- 
lief, in so far as it ever is acquired, as an acquisition only 
attained after expulsion of earlier antecedent error.? Of 


among that which would otherwise 
come up as a clean crop of wheat — yet 
he intimates also incidentally how 
widespread and frequent such falla- 
cies are, quite apart from dishonest 
design. He says — “It seems by most 
persons to be taken for panted, that 
a Fallacy is to be dreaded merely as a 
weapon fashioned and wielded by 
a skilful Sophist: or, if they allow 
that a man may with honest inten- 
tions slide into one, unsconsoiously, 
in the heat of argument — still they 
seem to suppose, that where there is 
no dispute, there is no cause to dread 
Fallacy. Whereas there is much dan- 

S r, even in what may be called soli - 
ry reasoning, of sliding unawares into 
some Fallacy, by which one may be so 
far deceived as even to act upon the 
conclusion so obtmned. By solitary 
reasoning , is meant the case in which 
we are not seeking for arguments to 
prove a given question, but labouring 
to elicit from our previous stock of 


knowledge some useful inference.” 

“ To speak of all the Fallacies that 
have ever been enumerated, as too 
glaring and obvious to need even being 
mentioned — because the simple in- 
stances given in books, and there stated 
in the plainest and consequently most 
easily detected form, are such as (in 
that form) would deceive no one— this, 
surely, shows either extreme weakness 
or extreme unfairness.” — Aristotle 
himself makes the same remark as 
Whately — That the man who is easily 
taken in by a Fallacy advanoed by 
another, will be easily misled by the 
like Fallacy in his own solitary reason- 
ing. Sophist Elench. 16, 175, a. 10. 

p See the instructive ana original 
chapter on the generation, sources, and 
growth of Belief, in Mr. Bain's work, 
* Emotions and Will,' p. 568 sea. 
After laying down the fundamental 
characteristic of BelidT, as referable 
altogether to intended action, either 
certain to come, or ftmtingent under 
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such error, and of the different ways in which apparent 
evidence is mistaken for real evidence, a comprehensive philo- 
sophical exposition is farther given by Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
in the fifth book of his System of Logic, devoted to the sub- 
ject of Fallacies. Every variety of erroneous procedure is 
referable to some one or more of the general heads of Fallacy 
there enumerated. It is the Fallacies of Ratiocination, of 
which the two Sophists, in the Platonic Euthydemus, are 
made to exhibit specimens : and when we regard such Fal- 
lacies, as one branch among several in a complete logical 
scheme, we shall see at once that they are not inventions of 
the Athenian Sophists — still less inventions for the purpose 
of Eristic or formal debate. For every one of these Fallacies 
is of a nature to ensnare men, and even to ensnare them more 
easily, in the common, informal conversation of life — or in 


supposed Circumstances, and after enu- 
merating the different Sources of Be- 
lief— . Intuitive or Instinctive. 2. 
Experience. 3. The Influence of the 
Emotions (sect. x. p. 570)— Mr. Bain 
says: “Having in our constitution 
primordial fountains of activity in the 
spontaneous and voluntary impulses, 
we follow the first clue that experience 
gives us, and accept the indication 
with the whole force of these natural 
promptings. Being under the stron gest 
impulses to act somehow, an animal 
accepts any lead that is presented, and 
if successful, abides by that lead with 
unshaken confidence. This is that 
instinct of credulity so commonly at- 
tributed to the infant mind. It is not 
the single instance, or the repetition of 
two or three, that makes up the strong 
tone of confidence; it i* the mind’s 
own active determination, findin g some 
definite vent in the gratification of its 
ends, and abiding by the discovery 
with the whole energy of the character, 
until the occurrence of some check, 
failure or contradiction. The force of 
belief, therefore, is not one rising from 
zero to a full development by slow 
degrees, according to the length of the 
experience. We must treat it rather 
as a strong primitive manifestation, 
derived from the natural activity of 
the system, and taking its direction 
and rectification from experience 


(p. 583). The anticipation of nature, 
so strenuously repudiated by Bacon, 
is the offspring of this characteristic 
of the mental system. With the 
active tendency at its maximum, and 
the exercise of intelligence and ac- 

S uired knowledge at the minimum, 
lere can issue nothing but a quantity 
of rash enterprises. The respectable 
name generalisation, implying the best 
products of enlightened scientific re- 
search, has also a different meaning, 
expressing one of the most erroneous 
impulses and crudest determinations 
of untutored human nature. To ex- 
tend some familiar and narrow experi- 
ence, so as to comprehend cases the 
most distant, is a piece of mere reckless 
instinct, demanding severe discipline 
for its correction. I have mentioned 
the case of our supposing all other 
minds constituted like our own. The 
veriest infant has got this length in 
the career of fallacy. Sound belief, 
instead of being a pacific and gentle 
growth, is in reality the battering of a 
series of strongholds, the conquering of 
a country in hostile occupation. This 
is a fact common both to the individual 
and to the race. Observation is una- 
nimous on the point. It will probably 
be long ere the lAt of the delusions 
attributable to this method of believing 
first and proving afterwards can be 
eradicated from humanity.” 
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their*separate thoughts. Besides mistakes on matters of fact, 
the two maim causes which promote the success and encou- 
rage the multiplication of Fallacies generally, are first, the 
# emotional bias towards particular conclusions, which disposes 
persons to accept any apparent evidence, favourable to such 
conclusion, as if it were real evidence: next, the careless and 
elliptical character of common speech, in which some parts 
of the evidence are merely insinuated, and other parts alto- 
gether left out. It is this last circumstance which gives 
occasion to the very extensive class of Fallacies called by 
Mr. Mill Fallacies of Confusion : a class so large, that the 


greater number of Fallacies 

under it.** 

« 

Mill, ‘System of Logic/ Book V., 
to which is prefixed the following 
citation from Hobbes's ‘ Logica.’ 
“ Errare non modo affirmando et 
negando, sed etiam in sentiendo, et 
in tacita hominum cogitatione, con- 
tingit.” 

.r. Mill points out forcibly both 
the operation of moral or emotional 
bias in perverting the intellect, and 
causing sophisms or fallacies to pro- 
duce conviction; and the increased 
chance afforded for the success of a 
sophism by the suppression of part of 
the premisses, which is unavoidable in 
informal discussions. 

44 Bias is not a direct source of wrong 
conclusions (v. 1-3). We cannot be- 
lieve a proposition only by wishing, or 
only by dreading, to believe it. Bias 
acts indirectly by placing the intel- 
lectual grounds of belief in an incom- 
plete or distorted shape before a man's 
eyes It makes him shrink from the 
irksome labour of a rigorous induction. 
It operates too by ihaking him look 
out eagerly for reasons, or apparent 
reasons, to support opinions which are 
conformable, or resist those which are 
repugnant, to his interests or feelings; 
and when the interests or feelings are 
common to great numbers of persons, 
reasons are accepted or pass current 
which would not for a moment be 
listened to in that character, if the 
oonolusion had nfthing more powerful 
than its reasons to speak in its behalf. 
The natural or acquired prejudices of 
mankind are perpetually throwing up 


might plausibly be brought 


philosophical theories, the sole recom- 
mendation of which consists in the 
premisses which they afford for prov- 
ing cherished doctrines, or justifying 
favourite feelings ; and wilen any one 
of these theories has become so 
thoroughly discredited as no longer 
to serve the purpose, another is always 
ready to take its place.” — 44 Though the 
opinions of the generality of mankind, 
when not dependent upon mere habit 
and inculcation, have their root much 
more in the inclinations than in the 
intellect, it is a necessary condition to 
the triumph of the moral bias that it 
should first pervert the understand- 
ing/’ 

Again in v. 2, 3. “It is not in 
the nature of bad reasoning to express 
itself unambiguously. When a sophist, 
whether he is imposing upon himself 
or attempting to impose upon others, 
can be constrained to throw his argu- 
ment into so distinct a form, it needs, 
in a large number of cases, no farther 
exposure. In all arguments, every- 
where but in the schools, some of the 
links are suppressed ; a fortiori, when 
the arguer either intends to deceive, or 
is a lame and inexpert thinker, little 
accustomed to bring his reasoning pro- 
cesses to any test ; and it is in those 
steps of the reasoning which are made 
in this tacit and half-conscious, or even 
wholly unconscious, manner, that the 
error oftenest lurks. In order to detect 
the fallaoy the proposition thus 
silently assumed must be supplied, 
but the reasoner, mftst likely, has never 
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We thus see not only that the fallacious agencies are^self- 
vaine offer- operative, generating their own weeds i* the common 
J^SSJfe?* soil of human thought and speech, without being 
SrfStag* planted by Athenian Sophists or watered by Eristic « 
MUctefl * — but that this very Eristic affords the best means 

of restraining their diffusion. It is only in formal debate 
that the disputant can be forced to make clear to himself 
and declare explicitly to others, without reserve or omission, 
all the premisses upon which his conclusion rests — that every 
part of these premisses becomes liable to immediate challenge 
by an opponent — that the question comes distinctly under 
consideration, what is or is not sufficient evidence — that the 
premisses of one argument can be compared with the pre- 
misses of another, so that if in the former you are tempted 
to acquiesce in them as sufficient because you have a bias 
favourable to the conclusion, in the latter you may be made 
to feel that they are insufficient , because the conclusion which 
they prove is one which you know to be untrue ( reductio ad 
absurdum). The habit of formal debate (called by those who 
do not like it, Eristic r ) is thus an indispensable condition 
both for the exposure and confutation of fallacies, which exist 


really asked himself what he was 
assuming; his confuter, unless per- 
mitted to extort it from him by the 
Sokratic mode of interrogation, must 
himself judge what the suppressed 
premiss ought to be, in order to sup- 
port the conclusion.” Mr. Mill pro- 
ceeds to illustrate this confusion by an 
excellent passage cited from Whately’s 
* Logic.* I may add, that Aristotle 
himself makes a remark substantially 
the same— That the same fallacy may 
be referred to one general head or to 
another, according to circumstances. 
Sophist. Elench. 33. 182, b. 10. 

r The Platonic critics talk about the 
Eristics (as they do about the Sophists) 
as if that name designated a known 
and definite class of persons. This is 
altogether misleading. The term is 
vituperative, and was applied by dif- 
ferent persons according to their own 

Ueberweg remarks with great justice, 
that Isokrates called all speculators on 


philosophy by the name of Eristics. 
“Als ob jener Rhetor nicht (wie ja 
doch Spengel selbstgutnachgewiesen 
hat) alleundjede Speculation mitdem 
Nahmen der Eristik bezeichnete.” 
(Untersuchungen fiber die Zeitfolge 
der Plat. Schriften, p. 257). In re- 
ference to the distinction which Ari- 
stotle attempts to draw between Dia- 
lectic and Eristic — the former legiti- 
mate, the latter illegitimate — we must 
remark that even in the legitimate 
Dialectic the purpose prominent in his 
mind is that of victory over an oppo- 
nent. He enjoins that you are not 
only to guard against your opponent, 
lest he should out-manoeuvre you, but 
you are to conceal and disguise the 
sequence of your questions so as to 
out-manoeuvre him. Xph 8* b**p <pv. 
\drrtadcu xapayyiKXofity &noKptvofU- 
vovs, ainovs inx*fovyrat ** tpaada. 
\av 6 dvtiy. Analyt. Prior, ii. 66, a. 32. 
Compare Topic. 108, a. 35. 156, a. 33. 
164, b. 35. 
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quite> # independent of that habit— owing their rise and pre- 
valence to de^p-seated psychological causes. 

Without the experience acquired by this habit of dialectic 
^debate at Athens, Plato could not have composed With<ratthe 
his tuthydemus, exhibiting a redudio ad abmrdum 
of several verbal fallacies — nor could we have had iSJSdSjf* 
the logical theories of Aristotle, embodied in the " 
Analytica and Topica with its annexed treatise De noflStie 
Sophisticis Elenchis, in which various fallacies are 
discriminated and classified. These theories, and 018 Elenchis ' 
the corollaries connected with them, do infinite honour to the 
comprehensive intellect of Aristotle : but he could not have 
conceived them without previous study of the ratiocinative 
process. " He, as the first theorizer, must have had before 
him abundant arguments explicitly laid out, and contested, or 
open to be contested, at every step by an opponent.* Towards 
such habit of formal argumentation, a strong repugnance 
was felt by many of the Athenian public, as there is among 
modem readers generally: but those who felt thus, had pro- 
bably little interest in the speculations either of Plato or of 
Aristotle. That the Platonic critics should themselves feel 
this same repugnance, seems to me not consistent with their 
admiration for the great dialectician and logician of antiquity: 
nor can I at all subscribe to their view, when they present to 
us the inherent infirmities of the human intellect as factitious 
distempers generated by the habit of formal debate, and by 
the rapacity of Protagoras, Prodikus, and others. 

I think it probable that the dialogue of Euthydemus, as 
far as the point to which I have brought it (i.e., Probable 
where Sokrates finishes his recital to Kriton of the 
conversation which he had had with the two So- Athens— 
phists), was among the most popular of all the Pla- 
tonic dialogues: not merely because of its dramatic Dialectic, 
vivacity and charm of expression, but because it would be 
heartily welcomed by the numerous enemies of Dialectic at 

m Mill, ‘Systeftof Logic/ Book VI. rational faculty, like those of every 
i, i. “ Principles of Evidence and other natural agency are only got by 
Theories of Method, are not to be con- seeing the agent at work.” 
structed a priori. The laws of our • 
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Athens* We must remember that in the estimation ofi-most 
persons at Athens, Dialectic included Sokratee and all the 
viri Sokratici (Plato among them), just as much as the per- 
sons called Sophists. The discreditable picture here giv$n of c 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, would be considered as tell- 
ing against Dialectic and the Sokratic Elenchus generally: 
while the rhetors, and others who dealt in long continuous 
discourse, would treat it as a blow inflicted upon the rival art 
of dialogue, by the professor of the dialogue himself. In 
Plato’s view, the dialogue was the special and appropriate 
manifestation of philosophy. 

That the natural effect of the picture here drawn by Plato 
Epilogue ot was, to j ustify the antipathy of those who hated philo- 
Dkiogue, ^ sophy — we may see by the epilogue which Plato has 
vute this thought fit to annex : an epilogue so little in har- 
opponent*-- ^mony with what has preceded, that we might almost 
kfatefLdT i ma gi ne it to be an afterthought — yet obviously 
k* 4 *®- intended to protect philosophy against imputations. 
Sokrates having concluded the recital, in his ironical way, by 
saying that he intended to become a pupil under the two 
Sophists, and by inviting Kriton to be a pupil along with 
him — Kriton replies by saying that he is anxious to obtain 
instruction from any one who can give it, but that he has no 
sympathy with Euthydemus, and would rather be refuted by 
him, than learn from him to refute in such a manner. Kriton 
proceeds to report to Sokrates the remarks of a by-stander 
(an able writer of discourses for the Dikastery) who had 
heard all that passed ; and who expressed his surprise that 
Sokrates could have remained so long listening to such non- 
sense, and manifesting so much deference for a couple of 
foolish men. Nevertheless (continued the by-stander) this 
couple are among the most powerful talkers of the day upon 
philosophy. This shows you how worthless a thing philosophy 
is : prodigious fuss, with contemptible result — men careless 
what they say, and carping at every word that they hear. 4 

Now, Sokrates, (concludes Kriton) this mantis wrong for 


t Plat. Euthyd, pp. 304-305. 
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depreciating philosophy, and all others who depreciate it are 
wrong also. # But he was right in blaming you, for disputing 
with such a couple before a large crowd. 
m Sokr . — What kind of person is this censor of philosophy ? 

Is fie a powerful speaker himself in the Dikastery ? Or is he 
only a composer of discourses to be spoken by others ? KriL 
— The latter. I do not think that he has ever spoken in 
court: but every one says that he knows judicial practice 
well, and that he composes admirable speeches. 11 

Sokr . — I understand the man. He belongs to that class 
whom Prodikus describes as the border-men between Altered tone 
philosophy and politics. Persons of this class ac- of ffiy- ng 
coimt themselves the wisest of mankind, and think paragement 
farther that besides being such in reality, they are hXpSao- 
also admired as such by many : insomuch that the politicians, 
admiration for them would be universal, if it were not for 
the professors of philosophy. Accordingly they fancy, that 
if they could once discredit these philosophers, the prize of 
glory would be awarded to themselves, without controversy, 
by every one: they being in truth the wisest men in society, 
though liable, if ever they are caught in dialectic debate, to 
be overpowered and humbled by men like Euthydemus. x 
They have very plausible grounds for believing in their own 
wisdom, since they pursue both philosophy and politics to a 
moderate extent, as far as propriety enjoins ; and thus pluck 
the fruit of wisdom without encountering either dangers or 
contests. KriL — What do you say to their reasoning, So- 
krates ? It seems to me specious. Sokr . — Yes, it is specious, 
but not well founded. You cannot easily persuade them, 
though nevertheless it is true, that men who take a line mid- 
way between two pursuits, are letter than either, if both pur- 
suits be bad — worse than either, if both pursuits be good, but 
tending to different ends — better than one and worse than the 
other, if one of the pursuits be bad and the other good — better 


tt Plat. Euthyd. p. 305. 

* Plat Euthyd? p. 305 E. < beu pkv 
y&p rp dkrjQei a a<pas <ro<fmrdrous t iy 
tit rots i&lws koyois Bray cnrokriQS&cty, 
Orb ray dptpl Eb$v8 rjfiov Kokofacrfau. 


Ol &p<pl E vMSnpow may mean Euthy- 
d£mu8 himself and alone; yet I incline 
to think that it herd means Euthy- 
d&nus and his like. 

t 
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than both, if both be bad, but tending to different ^nds. 
Such being the case, if the pursuit of philosophy and that of 
active politics be both of them good, but tending to different 
objects, these men are inferior to the pursuers of one as well # 
as of the other : if one be good, the other bad, they are worse 
than the pursuers of the former, better than the pursuers of 
the latter : if both be bad, they are better than either. Now 
I am sure that these men themselves account both philosophy 
and politics to be good. Accordingly, they are inferior both 
to philosophers and politicians : y they occupy only the third 
rank, though they pretend to be in the first. While we 
pardon such a pretension, and refrain from judging these 
men severely, we must nevertheless recognise them for such 
as they really are. We must be content with every one, 
who announces any scheme of life, whatever it be, coming 
within the limits of intelligence, and who pursues his work 
with persevering resolution.* 

Krit . — I am always telling you, Sokrates, that I too am 
Kriton asks embarrassed where to seek instructors for my sons. 

Conversation with you has satisfied me, that it is 
madness to bestow so much care upon the fortune 
JEST" position of sons, and so little upon their in- 
teacher— struction. Yet when I turn my eyes to the men 
search for who make profession of instructing, I am really 
Masses astonished. To tell you the truth, every one of 
them appears to me extravagantly absurd,* so that I know 
not how to help forward my son towards philosophy. Sokr . — 
Don’t you know, Kriton, that in every different pursuit, most 
of the professors are foolish and worthless, and that a few only 
are excellent and above price ? Is not this the case with 
gymnastic, commercial business, rhetoric, military command ? 
Are not most of those who undertake these pursuits ridicu- 
lously silly ? b Krit. — Unquestionably : nothing can be more 


y Plat. Euthyd. p. 306 B. 

* Plat. Euthyd. p. 306 C. crvy- 
ytyr&inctiv ply oZv ainots XP^I r VS 
iri&vfilas iced p^ xoAwrafj'eiv, yyucBai 
pirroi rowirovs efyat o\ol *Urr rdtna 
yip &v8pa \f^J iy*fgp't Bans iced dnovy 
\ryti ixfccvoy Qpoyfi<r*»s wpay/ut, teed 
irtiptlws iv*£ul>y Zunrovurtu. 


Plato, Euthyd. p. 306 E. not pot 
Ooku eh huacros avtuy CKOToim tt&w 
dAA okotos that, Ac.., 
b Plato, Euthyd. p. 307 A. iy 
bcdoTji robruy robs toAAouj srpbs 
tKacrov rb tpyov oil Karaythjiarovs 
*Pi*; 
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true. SoJcr . — Do you think that a sufficient reason for avoid- 
ing all thesejmrsuits yourself, and keeping your son out of 
them also ? Krit. — No : it would be wrong to do so. Sokr. 
— Well then, don’t do so. Take no heed about the professors 
of philosophy, whether they are good or bad; but test philo- 
sophy itself, well and carefully. If it shall appear to you 
worthless, dissuade not merely your sons, but every one else 
also, from following it. c But if it shall appear to you as 
valuable as I consider it to be, then take courage to pursue 
and practise it, you and your children both, according to the 
proverb. — 

The first part of this epilogue, which I have here given in 
abridgment, has a bearing very different from the EuthydAm us 
rest of the dialogue, and different also from most £repn^ 
of the other Platonic dialogues. In the epilogue, $•{£*£ 
Euthydemus is cited as the representative of true phil0flophy - 
dialectic and philosophy : the opponents of philosophy are 
represented as afraid of being put down by Euthydemus : 
whereas, previously, he had been depicted as contemptible, — 
as a man whose manner of refuting opponents was more dis- 
creditable to himself than to the opponent refuted ; and who 
had no chance of success except among hearers like himself. 
We are not here told that Euthydemus was a bad specimen 
of philosophers, and that there were others better, by the 
standard of whom philosophy ought to be judged. On the 
contrary, we find him here announced by Sokrates as among 
those dreaded by men adverse to philosophy, — and as not 
undeserving of that epithet which the semi-philosopher cited 
by Kriton applies to “ one of the most powerful champions 
of the day.” 

Plato therefore, after having applied his great dramatic 
talent to make dialectic debate ridiculous, and thus said much 
to gratify its enemies— changes his battery, and says some- 
thing against these enemies, without reflecting whether it is 
consistent or not with what had preceded. Before the close, 

t 

c Plato, EuthydL p. 307 B. tdiras atrrb rb wpaypa fkHrarfoas «caA£r r« 
X*lp*w robs torimfavoyras pi\o<ro- xal c$, tit* jib ffot fdtmrtu 
4>iay f tfrt xPV<rro( cUrir clrc w otnjpol t Ac. J 
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however, he comes again into consistency with the tone of the 
earlier part, in the observation which he assigns to Kriton, 
that most of the professors of philosophy are worthless ; to 
which Sokrates rejoins that this is not less true of all other 
professions. The concluding inference is, that philosophy is 
to be judged, not by its professors, but by itself ; and that 
Kriton must examine it for himself, and either pursue it or 
leave it alone, according as his own convictions dictated. 

This is a valuable admonition, and worthy of Sokrates, 
laying full stress as it does upon the conscientious conviction 
which the person examining may form for himself. But it is 
no answer to the question of Kriton ; who says that he had 
already heard from Sokrates, and was himself convinced, that 
philosophy was of first-rate importance — and that he only 
desired to learn where he could find teachers to forward the 
progress of his son in it. As in so many other dialogues, 
Plato leaves the problem started, but unsolved. The impulse 
towards philosophy being assured, those who feel it ask Plato 
in what direction they are to move towards it. He gives no 
answer. He can neither perform the service himself, nor 
recommend any one else, as competent. We shall find such 
silence made matter of pointed animadversion, in the frag- 
ment called Kleitophon. 

The person, whom Kriton here brings forward as the censor 
of Sokrates and the enemy of philosophy, is peculiarly marked. 
In general, the persons whom Plato ranks as enemies of 
wboistbe philosophy are the rhetors and politicians : but the 
fnSedby example here chosen is not comprised in either of 



cunrkit °f discourses for others. Schleiermacher, Heindorf, 
iaokrates? an d Spengel, suppose that Isokrates is the person in- 
tended: Winckelmann thinks it is Thrasymachus: others refer 
it to Lysias, or Theodorus of Byzantium : d Socher and Stall- 

d Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Euthyd. p. as a matter beyond question the theory 
47; Winckelmann, Proleg. p. xxxv. of Schleiermacher, that the Phsedrus 

Heindorf, in endeavouring to explain was composed during Plato’s early 
the difference beflweenPlato’alangiiage years. I have already intimated my 
in the Phsdras and in the Euthy- dissent from this theory, 
d&mus respecting fsokrates, assumes 
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baun} doubt whether any special person is intended, or any 
thing beyondjsome supposed representative of a class described 
by attributes. I rather agree with those who refer the passage 
to Isokrates. He might naturally be described as one steering 
a middle course between philosophy and rhetoric : which in 
fact he himself proclaims in the Oration De Permutatione, 
and which agrees with the language of Plato in the dialogue 
Phaedrus, where Isokrates is mentioned by name along with 
Lysias. In the Phaedrus, moreover, Plato speaks of Isokrates 
with unusual esteem, especially as a favourable contrast with 
Lysias, and as a person who, though not yet a philosopher, 
may be expected to improve, so as in no long time to deserve 
that appellation.® We must remember that Plato in the 
Phaedrus attacks by name, and with considerable asperity, 
first Lysias, next Theodoras and Thrasymachus the rhetors — 
all three persons living and of note. Being sure to offend 
all these, Plato might well feel disposed to avoid making 
an enemy of Isokrates at the same time, and to except him 
honourably by name from the vulgar professors of rhetoric. 
In the Euthydemus (where the satire is directed not against 
the rhetors, but against their competitors the dialecticians 


e Plato, Phaedrus, p. 278 D. 

I have already observed that I do 
not agree with Schleiermacher and the 
other critics who rank the Phaedrus 
as the earliest or even among the ear- 
liest compositions of Plato. That it 
is of much later composition I am per- 
suaded, but of what particular date can 
only be conjectured. The opinion of 
K.F. Hermann, Ststllbaum, and others, 
that it was composed about the time 
when Plato began his school at Athens 
(387-386 B.o.)is sufficiently probable. 

The Euthydemus may oe earlier or 
may be later than the Pheedrus. I 
incline to think it later. The opinion 
of StaUbaum (resting upon the men- 
tion of Alkibiad£s, p. 275; A), that it 
was composed in or before 404 B.o., 
appears to me untenable (Stallbaum, 
Proleg. p. 64). Plato would not be 
likely to introduce Sokrates speaking 
of ALkibiad§s cm a deceased person, at 
whatever time the dialogue was com- 
posed. Nor can I agree with Steinhart, 
who refers it to 402 b,o. (Einleitung, 

VOL. I. 


p. 26). Ueberweg (Untersuch. iiber 
die Zeitfolge der Plat. Schr. pp. 265- 
267) considers the Euthydemus later 
(but not much later)than the Pheedrus, 
subsequent to the establishment of the 
Platonic school at Athens (387-386 
b.o.) This seems to me more probable 
than the contrary. 

Schleiermacher, in arranging the 
Platonic dialogues, ranks the Euthy- 
demus as an immediate sequel to the 
Menon, and as presupposing both 
Gorgiasand Theeetetus (Einl. pp.400- 
401). Socher agrees in this opinion, 
but Steinhart rejects it (Einleit. p. 26), 
placing the Euthydemus immediately 
after the Protagoras, and immediately 
before the Menon and the Gorgias ; 
according to him, Euthydemus, Menon, 
and Gorgias, form a well markea 
Trilogy. 

Neither of these arrangements rests 
upon , any sufficient* reasons. The 
chronological order oannot be deter- 
mined. 
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or pseudo-dialecticians) he had no similar motive to actress 
compliments to Isokrates : respecting whom h$ speaks in a 
manner probably more conformable to his real sentiments, 
as the unnamed representative of a certain type of character c 
— a semi-philosopher, fancying himself among the first men 
in Athens, and assuming unwarrantable superiority over the 
genuine philosopher ; but entitled to nothing more than a 
decent measure of esteem, such as belonged to sincere medio- 
crity of intelligence. 

That there prevailed at different times different sentiments, 
variable m0Te 01 * ess rec ip roca l esteem or reciprocal jea- 
lousy, between Plato and Isokrates, ought not to 
rSuTSd b® matter of surprise. Both of them were cele- 
bokrau*. forated teachers of Athens, each in his own manner, 
during the last forty years of Plato’s life: both of them 
enjoyed c the favour of foreign princes, and received pupils 
from outlying, sometimes distant, cities — from Bosphorus and 
Cyprus in the East, and from Sicily in the West. We know 
moreover that during the years immediately preceding 
Plato’s death (347 b.c.), his pupil Aristotle, then rising into 
importance as a teacher of rhetoric, was engaged in acri- 
monious literary warfare, seemingly of his own seeking, with 
Isokrates (then advanced in years) and some of the Iso- 
kratean pupils. The little which we learn concerning the 
literary and philosophical world of Athens, represents it as 
much distracted by feuds and jealousies. Isokrates on his 
part has in his compositions various passages which appear to 
allude (no name being mentioned) to Plato aftiong others, in 
a tone of depreciation.* 

Isokrates seems, as far as we can make out, to have been 
in early life, like Lysias, a composer of speeches to be spoken 
by clients in the Dikastery. This lucrative profession was 
tempting, since his family had been nearly ruined during the 
misfortunes of Athens at the close of the Peloponnesian war. 
Having gained reputation by such means, Isokrates became 


* Isokrates, ad Philipp. Or. v. s. 1 4, 
p. 84; contra Sophie tas, Or. xiii. ; Or. 
xiii. s. 2-24, pp.* 291-295; Encom. 


Helen®, Or. x. init. ; Panathenaic. Or. 
xii. s. 126, p. 257; Or. xv. De Permu- 
tatione, s. 90, p 440, Bekk. 
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in his mature age a teacher of Rhetoric, and a composer of 
discourses, n^t for private use by olients, but for the general 
reader, on political or educational topics. In this character, 
he corresponded to the description given by Plato in the 
Eulhydemus : being partly a public adviser, partly a phi- 
losopher. But the general principle under which Plato here 
attacks him, though conforming to the doctrine of the 
Platonic Republic, is contrary to that of Plato in other dia- 
logues. “ You must devote yourself either wholly to phi- 
losophy, or wholly to politics : a mixture of the two is worse 
than either ” — this agrees with the Republic, wherein Plato 
enjoins upon each man one special and exclusive pursuit, as 
well as with the doctrine maintained against Kallikles in the 
Gorgias — but it differs from the Phaedrus, where he ascribes 
the excellence of Perikles as a statesman and rhetor, to the 
fact of his having acquired a large tincture of philosophy.* 
Cicero quotes this last passage as applicable to his own dis- 
tinguished career, a combination of philosophy with politics . 11 
He dissented altogether from the doctrine here laid down by 
Plato in the Euthydemus, and many other eminent men 
would have dissented from it also. 

As a doctrine of universal application, in fact, it cannot be 
defended. The opposite scheme of life (which is maintained 
by Isokrates in De Permutatione and by Kallikles in the 
Platonic Gorgias) 1 — that philosophy is to be attentively 
studied in the earlier years of life as an intellectual training, 
to arm the mind with knowledge and capacities which may 
afterwards be applied to the active duties of life — is at least 
equally defensible, and suits better for other minds of a very 
high order. Not only Xenophon and other distinguished 
Greeks, but also most of the best Roman citizens, held the 
opinion which Plato in the Gorgias ascribes to Kallikles and 
reprobates through the organ of Sokrates — That philoso- 
phical study, if prolonged beyond what was necessary for 

* See the facts about Isokrates in a p. 397. 
good Dissertatiqp by H. P. Schroder, h Cicero, De Orator, iii. 34, 138 
Utrecht, 1859, Qusestiones Isocrate®, Orator, iv. 14; Brutps, 11, 44. 
p. 51, seq. * Isokrates, De Permutatione, Or. 

Plato, Phrodrus, p. 270; Plutarch, xv. sect. 278-28 8^>p. 485-486, Bekk.; 
Perikl&, c. 23; Plato, Bepublio, iii. Plato, Gorgias, pp. 484-485. 



